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MONDAY.  MARCH  25,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure, 

Houston,  TX. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  room 
2235,  Floor  P-1,  The  Mickey  Leland  Federal  Office  Building,  1919 
Smith  Street,  Houston,  Texas,  Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Moynihan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Moynihan.  This  is  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  Infrastructure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works.  We  are  on  the  public 
works  side  of  that.  We  have  before  us  a  very  direct  and  specific 
task,  which  is  that  we  have  to  write  a  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

Five  years  ago,  it  fell  to  me  to  manage  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  that  year — one  year  late  as  it  happened,  because  the 
President  had  vetoed  it — and  I  said  over  and  again  that  this  would 
be  the  last  bill  of  the  interstate  highway  era,  and  the  next  bill 
would  be  something  new,  and  would  everybody  get  ready  to  think 
about  that  subject. 

Well,  it's  not  clear  that  everybody  did,  ourselves  included,  but 
here  we  are.  The  President  asked  in  his  joint  session  in  February 
that  we  get  a  bill  done  in  100  days,  and  we  may  just.  We're  going 
to  try.  We  have  to  have  a  bill  by  the  30th  of  September,  anj^way. 

We  have  a  couple  of  themes,  which  I  don't  want  to  keep  before 
hearing  from  you,  madam,  but  I  think,  if  you  will  let  me  go 
through  the  routine  of  these  matters,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  your  great  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, Senator  Bentsen,  has  a  statement  he  would  like  me  to  place 
in  the  record.  He  is  very  much  involved  in  the  highways.  I  sit  next 
to  him  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  he  expects  me  to  look  after 
taxes;  I  do  what  I  can.  Texas  has  real  questions  about  the  State 
highway  system,  as  you  know.  I  want  to  place  his  statement  in  the 
record,  along  with  a  statement  by  Governor  Richards,  whom  we 
saw  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Gridiron  Dinner. 

[The  statements  of  Senator  Bentsen  and  Governor  Richards 
follow:] 

(1) 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  LLOYD  BENTSEN 

HEARING  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

MARCH  25,  1991  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

The  viability  of  America's  transportation  system  is  of 
utmost  importance  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century.   Our 
economdc  competitiveness  depends  on  the  ability  of  our 
transportation  system  to  move  people  and  goods  efficiently. 

Today,  too  many  workers  spend  valuable  work  hours  in  traffic 
congestion.   Sixty-five  percent  of  peak-period  traffic  on  urban 
inters tates  and  42  percent  of  travel  on  urban  arterials  occurs 
under  congested  conditions .  Motor  vehicle  emissions  are  the 
leading  cause  of  urban  air  pollution.   The  maintenance,  repair 
and  construction  of  our  roads  and  bridges  are  vital  to  our 
nation's  economy.   Reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  is  a  Congressional  priority.   The  continued  development  of  a 
national  transportation  system  will  protect  the  United  States' 
leadership  in  an  emerging  global  economy. 

The  Administration  has  come  forward  with  a  plan  to  address  the 
tremsportation  needs  of  our  country.   It  is  a  first  step  but,  for 
Texas,  more  must  be  done.   The  interstate  system  is  nearly 
complete.   During  the  last  35  years,  donor  states,  like  Texas, 
Hiave  contributed  more  than  their  fair  share  to  build  a 
comprehensive  world-class  highway  system.   Texas,  more  than  any 
other  state  has  borne  a  large  part  of  that  burden.   But  it  has 
not  always  received  its  just  due.   To  change  that  situation  I 
have  worked  diligently  to  assist  Texas  in  receiving  its  fair 
share  of  funding.   In  1982  I  developed  the  85%  minimum  allocation 
provision  requiring  each  state  to  receive  at  least  85%  of  the 
funds  contributed  in  federal  highway  taxes.   Since  1987,  when 
that  provision  went  into  full  effect,  Texas  has  received  $2 
billion  more  than  it  would  have  otherwise  received. 

Even  with  increases  in  funding,  Texas  still  contributes  more 
highway  taxes  than  it  receives  in  highway  funding.   Last  year, 
for  example,  when  the  Administration  proposed  an  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax,  I  sought  a  commitilient  from  the  White  House  to 
increase  the  threshold  to  95%.   Unfortunately,  in  the  battle  of 
the  budget  this  proposal  had  to  be  withdrawn.   I  assured  my 
colleagues  that  I  would  be  back  to  ensure  that  Texas,  and  other 
donor  states  like  it,  receive  their  fair  shares.   There  are  many 
things  cibout  the  Administration's  bill  that  must  be  examined.   I 
am  concerned  that  the  Administration's  proposal  would  remove  the 
category  of  minimum  allocation.  This  would  have  a  direct  impact 
on  Texas  and  our  part  of  the  funding.   If  this  provision  remains 
in  the  bill,  I  will  be  examining  the  bill  very  closely.   Texas 
will  continue  to  receive  at  least  85%  of  these  funds. 


Giving  local  euid  state  governments  additional  authority  in 
planning,  decision-in2Jclng  and  management  of  transportation 
systems  is  very  commendable.   I  could  not  agree  more  that  the 
states  should  be  given  flexibility  in  the  management  of  the 
transportation  system.   However,  the  resources  amd  tools  must  be 
available  to  the  states  to  make  the  best  plems  and   priority 
decisions . 

The  101st  Congress  passed  sweeping  legislation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  disabled  and  to  achieve  better  air  quality  for  our 
citizens.   To  propose  a  treinsportation  policy  »^ich  does  not 
cover  the  costs  of  implementing  these  pieces  of  legislation  only 
pays  lip  service  to  these  important  goals.   We  cannot  impose 
additional  requirements  with  one  hand  and  deny  the  meeins  of 
fulfilling  them  with  the  other. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  fund  mass  transit  solely  from 
the  Transit  Account  and  deplete  its  balance  over  the  next  five  or 
six  years  is  a  dangerous  one.   This  short-sighted  strategy  will 
result  in  budget  clamor  when  this  source  of  mass  treuisit  funding 
runs  out.   We  need  a  long-term  transportation  policy  which 
envisions  the  transportation  system  of  the  future  and  provides  a 
reliable  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  administration's  proposal 
represents  a  bias  against  mass  transit,  one  of  our  most 
environmentally  sound  methods  of  tremsportatlon .   Ninety  percent 
of  mass  transit  funds  will  be  available  for  highway  programs, 
while  only  30%  of  highway  funds~can  be  usea~^for" tremsit  projects. 
The  differing  local  share  provisions  for  transit  and  highways 
exacerbates  this  bias.   Highway  projects  will  receive  75  to  90 
percent  federal  funding,  while  the  federal  share  for  transit 
projects  will  be  reduced  by  25  percent. 

We  face  a  particularly  tough  challenge  as  we  consider  the 
reauthorization  of  the  highway  bill.   Not  only  do  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  our  current  needs  are  met,  but  we  also  have  to 
anticipate  future  dem£Lnds  on  the  system.   Negotiations  will  soon 
begin,  for  exeunple,  on  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  A 
free  trade  agreement  will  bring  increased  economic  activity  to 
our  borders  and  therefore  more  traffic  as  well.   The 
international  linkages,  including  bridges  and   highways,  that  we 
must  develop  with  Mexico  are  cnlcial  for  our  economic 
development . 

Freuikly,  I  think  we  will  benefit  little  from  a  free  trade 
agreement  unless  we  improve  the  roads,  bridges,  ports,  railroads 
and  border  crossing  operations  in  border  communities.   Reduced 
trade  barriers  will  not  do  much  good  unless  we  have  the  highways 
and   bridges  necessary  to  facilitate  increased  economic  activity. 
Our  existing  facilities  are  already  strained  to  the  limit,  and 
will  not  accommodate  the  increased  traffic  free  trade  would 
bring.   It  would  do  little  good  to  negotiate  em  agreement  that 
increases  the  flow  of  trade  only  to  see  those  goods  backed  up  and 


warehoused  at  the  border. 

We  need  to  be  prepared  for  that  Increased  traffic,  and  we  need  to 
plan  for  it  now.   Earlier  this  year,  I  asked  the  Texas  Department 
of  Highways  and  Piiblic  Transportation  to  take  a  look  at  the 
impact  that  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  might  have.   For 
starters,  they  pointed  to  two  areas  that  need  special  attention: 

(1)  a  free  trade  agreement  might  make  it  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  upgrading  of  some  1,000  highway  miles  located  in  the  region 
south  of  the  line  extending  from  El  Paso  to  Corpus  Christi;  and 

(2)  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  26  more  bridge  lanes  over  the  Rio 
Greuide . 

These  are  starting  points .  As  we  continue  to  work  on  the  svirf ace 
transportation  bill,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  keep  squarely  in 
mind  the  impact  that  increased  trade  with  Mexico  will  have  on  our 
transportation  system. 

Thank. you  for  coming  to  Texas  to  hear  about  our  special  needs.   I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  develop  a  transportation 
progrsun  that  will  take  us  into  the  21st  century. 


State  of  Texas 

Office  of  the  Governor 
AusriN.  Texas  -8-ii 


*NS  W.  RICHARDS 
UOVERSOR 


Testimony  of  the  Governor 

to  the 

U.S.  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 

March  25.  1991 

Houston.  Texas 


Chairman  Mojniihan,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony. 

We  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  involved  in  conducting  field 
hearings  and  we  are  delighted  that  you  have  come  to  Texas  to  hear  our 
concerns. 

ud  of  their  highway  system.   Traditionally,  we  have  been 
lond  ot  pointing  out  that  you  can  always  tell  wiien  you  leave  Texas  and  enter 
an  adjoining  state,  because  the  roads  deteriorate  at  the  border.   Of  course, 
the  development  of  the  interstate  system  has  leveled  that  dispsirity. 

Texans  are  well  aware  that  we  are  beneficiaries  of  the  interstate 
system.   The  bulk  of  the  construction  of  that  system,  however,  was 
completed  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.    And.  Texas  like  other  states  with  older 
roads  and  bridges  now  finds  its  infrastructure  in  need  of  increased  repair 
and  maintenance  to  ensure  its  safety  and  our  mobility. 

We  would  be  able  to  conduct  the  required  maintenance  and  repair  if 
funds  which  are  currently  being  held  in  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
artificially  offset  the  deficit  were  released. 

Estimates  by  our  Highway  Department  Indicate  that  Texas'  share  of 
that  trust  fund  money  is  as  much  as  700  million  dollars  --  which  is  equal  to 
one  year's  federal  funding  of  the  Texas  highway  program. 
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Pom  iHm  t  B<i\  i:4'S  \i  mi\.  I  ^\.^^  -s-ii  ui: 


I  realize  that  raising  the  obligation  ceiling  and  releasing  the  trust 
funds  are  more  appropriately  the  work  of  the  budget  committees.    But  I 
believe  that  both  the  Chairman  and  the  committee  will  be  supportive  of  this 
request  since  my  reading  of  the  newspapers  tells  me  that  Senator  Moynihan 
has  repeatedly  expressed  his  disapproval  of  retaining  other  off-budget  trust 
funds  as  a  bookkeeping  trick  to  make  the  deficit  look  smaller. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  reauthorization.  I  want 
to  briefly  comment  on  the  Bush  administration's  proposal  and  the  process 
generally. 

Like  most  governors.  I  believe  that  there  are  positive  and  negative 
aspects  to  the  administration's  initiative. 

The  suggestion  of  a  five  year  reauthorization  is  welcome  because  it 
allows  for  better  long  range  planning  and  holds  the  possibility  of  greater 
predictability  of  funding. 

And  the  increased  flexibility  of  reducing  federal  aid  categories  from 
thirty-five  to  five  is  a  good  idea. 

But  we  are  tremendously  concerned  about  the  provision  of  the  bill  that 
requires  Increased  matching  funds  from  the  states. 

This  provision  would  cost  Texans  an  additional  120  million  dollars  and 

it  is  simply  another  example  of  what  some  call  the  New  Federalism but 

what  is  nothing  more  than  a  shell-game  for  pushing  the  burden  off"  on  the 
states. 

We  also  question  the  bill's  emphasis  on  privately  owned  toll  roads. 
While  we  have  used  toll-roads  in  Texas  and  agree  that  they  can  be  useful  .  we 
are  concerned  that  the  proliferation  of  private  toll-roads  can  create  a  elitist 
system  of  boutique  roads  that  serve  a  few  and  leave  others  to  fend  for 
themselves  on  underfinanced  and  ill-maintained  free  public  roads. 

Generally,  in  considering  the  reauthorization,  we  in  Texas  have  three 
requests: 

1.    We  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  special  consideration  to  the 
increased  transportation  needs  of  Texas  in  anticipation  of  the  free  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  and  Canada. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  fully  capitalize  on  the  agreement  unless  we  have 
an  infrastructure  in  place  that  allows  us  to  accommodate  the  increased 
trade.    Texas  communities  along  our  border  with  Me.Kico  have  already 
identified  357  million  dollars  in  projects  to  widen  highways  and  to  improve 
borders  crossings.   We  all  know  that  is  only  a  beginning. 
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2.  We  encourage  the  committee  to  consider  changes  that  would 
institute  fair  formula  distribution  of  highway  funding  that  allows  Texas  to 
recoup  more  of  the  highway  taxes  we  pay. 

While  we  pay  In  roughly  one  billion  dollars  a  year,  we  receive  only  770 
million  In  return.    Senator  Bentsen  has  passed  an  amendment  which 
guarantees  that  we  receive  85%  of  our  pay-in.  but  we  still  axe  getting  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

3.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  act  In  a  timely  maimer.    Expiration  of 
the  Act  without  reauthorization  will  short-circuit  our  contracting  process 
and  make  completion  of  existing  projects  more  difficult. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  Its  patience  and  attention.    We  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  often  in  Texas  and  hope  you  will  find  time  to  come  to 
Austin. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  If  I  may  make  just  a  very  few  points  before 
talking  to  you,  Madam  Mayor.  Let's  see,  there  are  three  points — 
there  are  always  three  points,  isn't  that  about  right?  First,  I  said 
that  we  are  at  the  end  of  building  the  Interstate  System.  It  was  the 
largest  public  works  project  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  I  could 
just  make  a  personal  note,  I  came  down  the  elevator  in  your  won- 
derful Hyatt  Hotel,  looking  out  at  a  little  bit  of  fog  coming  in  from 
the  Gulf,  and  there  were  sort  of  a  series  of  elevated  highways  going 
this  way  and  that  way,  cars  moving  on  them,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"Where  have  I  seen  that  before?"  And  I  realized,  of  course,  this  is 
the  thing  that  I  saw  as  a  child,  not  quite  a  child,  at  the  1939 
World's  Fair  in  Flushing  Meadows,  New  York,  where  General 
Motors  had  the  great  exhibit  of  General  Motors  Futurama.  Futur- 
ama showed  the  city  of  Houston  with  great  two  and  three  levels  of 
highways,  cars  moving  in  all  directions.  The  only  thing  you  don't 
have  is  a  highway  moving  through  an  office  building.  You  will  one 
day,  if  you  decide  to  do  so,  it  is  up  to  you.  Madam  Mayor. 

But  it  was  that  exact  notion  of  elevated,  limited  access  highways 
that  was  presented  by  General  Motors  that  developed  into  this  pro- 
gram. President  Roosevelt  proposed  such  a  system  across  the  coun- 
try in  1944,  it  was  authorized.  The  first  segment  was  built  in  New 
York  State,  that's  the  New  York  State  Thruway,  by  a  great  civil 
engineer,  Mr.  Burt  Tallamy.  And  in  1956,  owing  to  the  initiative  of 
Jim  Wright  and  some  others.  President  Eisenhower  and  they  hit 
upon  the  notion  of  a  dedicated  gasoline  tax  that  would  build —  and 
they  added  defense — the  National  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway, 
and  we  set  out  to  build  it.  Burt  Tallamy  came  down  from  Albany  to 
the  old  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Commerce  Department,  which  was 
a  little  farm-to-market  operation,  which  is  now  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  What  else  it  has  done  besides  build  the  Interstate 
System,  I  don't  know;  now  that  the  Interstate  System  is  built,  I 
don't  know  what  else  it  is  going  to  do.  But  that  is  our  point — we 
built  it. 

We  would  hope  we  would  not  go  on  building  it.  That's  my  first 
point. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  trying  to  devise  the  present  arrange- 
ment in  this  legislation,  we  think  it  is  time  to  turn  this  program 
more  and  more  back  to  States  and  cities — but  not  to  get  out  of  it; 
we  will  work  with  the  States — because  there  is  not  just  one  type  of 
city  in  this  country,  we  have  as  many  as  you  can  imagine,  and 
there  are  geography  differences  and  everything.  You  are  still  build- 
ing here.  There  is  no  building  going  on,  for  example,  in  Manhattan 
at  all;  it  is  against  the  law  in  Southern  California;  you  can't  stop  it 
in  other  places. 

And  the  third  point,  we  do  want  to  see  not  just  only  the  States 
have  options,  but  that  the  options  include  something  more  than 
just  pouring  more  concrete.  Tonight  is  the  Academy  Awards,  right? 
Mr.  Kevin  Costner,  I  am  told,  will  win  everything,  I  don't  know;  we 
will  be  in  Los  Angeles  tomorrow  and  find  out.  But  one  of  our  wit- 
nesses said  very  nicely  when  we  talked  in  Washington,  an  econo- 
mist from  Northeastern  University  in  Boston,  paraphrasing  that 
line  from  Field  of  Dreams,  he  said,  "If  you  build  it,  they  will 
come."  That  is  the  iron  law  of  highway  capacity,  I  think. 


I  see  all  over  your  papers  this  morning,  Madam  Mayor,  discus- 
sions of  transit  systems.  Metro  is  going  to  vote  Thursday.  I  see  high 
speed  issues  all  across  the  front  page  of  the  Post.  I  learned  to  my 
great  satisfaction  that  you  don't  have  to  go  to  a  funeral  anymore; 
you  can  drive  through,  as  anybody  who  has  read  page  A- 12  in  the 
paper  will  know,  in  Lancaster,  at  least,  there  is  going  to  be  a  drive- 
through  funeral  parlor  so  people  who  don't  want  to  get  out  of  their 
cars  can  pay  their  respects.  That  was  coming.  That  was  coming. 
And  we  drove  Sam  Houston  Tollway. 

This  is  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  interested  in  trying  to  in- 
troduce and  make  possible  some  pricing  systems  in  the  system.  We 
think  the  90-10  money — although  Governor  Richards  doesn't 
agree — was  too  cheap;  you  can't  resist  90-  10  money.  In  the  North 
Plains,  it  was  95-05.  I  mean,  how  can  you  not;  it  is  just  free  money. 
It  will  not  be  allocated.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  it — we  have 
$105  million,  that's  what  we're  going  to  have  for  five  years.  Talk 
all  you  want,  that's  what  you're  going  to  get,  divided  up  in  perhaps 
different  ways.  With  all  kinds  of  electronic  devices  coming  along 
for  charging  and  so  forth,  there  are  a  lot  of  possibilities. 

Our  hope  would  be  to  see  the  States  develop  their  own  solutions 
to  specific  problems,  rather  than  trying  to  impose  any  new  set  of 
formula  now  that  the  great  national  enterprise  is  done. 

Now,  that's  much  longer  than  I  intended.  Mayor  Whitmire.  You 
have  been  very  patient.  You  obviously  have  been  to  a  lot  of  council 
meetings  and  had  to  listen  to  them. 

Good  morning  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KATHRYN  J.  WHITMIRE,  MAYOR, 

HOUSTON,  TX 

Mayor  Whitmire.  Good  morning.  Senator  Moynihan.  It  is  great 
to  have  you  here  in  Houston.  I  particularly  appreciate  you  coming 
to  our  city  personally  to  get  some  input  from  us  as  you  continue 
deliberations  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  Obviously,  this  has  been  a  big  topic  in  Washington  recently.  I 
have  to  say  that  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Washington  to 
testify  on  this  same  subject  of  surface  transportation  at  a  hearing 
that  was  organized  by  a  couple  of  your  colleagues — Senators  Cran- 
ston and  D'Amato.  I  note  that  they  required  we  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  express  our  views  to  them,  so  I  am  particularly  appreciative 
that  you  saw  fit  to  come  to  the  city  of  Houston  to  hear  our  views. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  that  was  a  subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  they  are  talking  about  funds.  That  is 
our  problem.  We  have  a  division  and  it  originates  with  the  thought 
that  the  banking  committee  had  urban  problems  and  transit  was 
seen  as  an  urban  problem.  But  we  will  have  one  bill  with  both 
measures  in  it. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  That's  right — one  bill  with  both  measures  in 
it,  both  highways  and  transit;  two  very  worthwhile  means  of  trans- 
portation. I  hope  to  see  them  equally  considered  in  that  one  bill.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Moynihan,  that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  as  a 
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whole,  now  has  an  opportunity  to  set  a  new  agenda  for  transporta- 
tion in  this  Nation. 

As  you  have  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  the  development  of  the 
Interstate  System  has  gone  on  throughout  my  lifetime  and  is  now 
completed  and  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  a  new  phase  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  Nation.  I  think  that  there  are  a  couple  of  high  priority 
goals  that  have  been  established  by  this  Nation  that  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  you  deliberate  the  transportation  issues. 

One  of  them  that  I  know  you  and  I  spoke  about  a  couple  of  years 
ago  was  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  commitment  to  clean  air.  The 
other  one,  of  course,  is  energy  policy  and  the  affect  that  the  dra- 
matic amount  of  importation  of  foreign  oil  has  on  our  trade  situa- 
tion as  well  as  our  energy  independence  that  we  would  like  to  see. 
So  those  are  a  couple  of  high  priority  issues  that  I  hope  you,  Sena- 
tor, will  be  taking  into  account  as  you  look  at  a  new  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act. 

You  mentioned  that  transit  is  part  of  the  over-all  transportation 
equation  and  that  it  is  seen  to  be  particularly  urban  in  nature.  As 
one  who  gives  most  of  my  attention  to  urban  issues,  I  would  like  to 
just  focus  on  that  for  a  moment.  I  know  you  will  be  hearing  from 
Anthony  Hall,  who  chairs  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  here 
in  Houston,  in  a  few  minutes.  He  can  certainly  discuss  that  issue 
with  you  in  more  detail.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  looked  at 
the  overall  transportation  situation  they  were  very  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  urban  areas  who  have  been  paying  the 
money  but  the  majority  of  the  spending  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
urban  areas,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  new  transportation  policy  pro- 
vide a  little  bit  more  fairness  and  equity  to  meeting  urban  trans- 
portation problems.  After  all,  it  is  our  urban  communities  where 
you  find  the  majority  of  the  traffic  congestion,  the  majority  of  the 
lost  time  in  wasted  productivity  in  the  traffic  jams,  and  the  majori- 
ty of  the  air  pollution. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  very  interested  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
We  here  in  Houston  are  committing  ourselves  to  a  rather  major 
undertaking  to  reduce  the  air  pollution  that  exists  in  our  communi- 
ty and  come  into  attainment  with  the  National  Clean  Air  stand- 
ards. I  want  to  urge  you  to  establish  a  transportation  policy  that 
will  support  our  goals  in  that  regard.  As  I  understand  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  it  will  be  requiring  our  local  community  to  find  ways  to 
avoid  further  increases  in  the  number  of  vehicle  miles  traveled. 
Now,,  as  I  understand  that,  it  means  that  even  though  we  are  in  an 
economic  growth  phase,  with  more  and  more  people  needing  to  go 
to  work,  we  can't  build  more  highways  and  put  more  cars  on  them 
to  get  those  people  to  work.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
some  other  alternatives. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  am  going  to  have  to  get  back  to  you  on 
that.  But  let  me  ask  Mr.  Roy  Kienitz,  who  is  our  very  able  staff 
director,  could  you  check  that  out.  Does  the  Clean  Air  Act  put  any 
limit  on  vehicle  miles  travelled?  Get  us  an  answer,  will  you. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  While  you  are  checking  that  one  out,  another 
one  of  the  points  that  has  been  provided  to  us  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  that  our  employers  of  over  100  people  will  have  to  have  some  ac- 
countability for  the  average  vehicle  occupancy  for  their  employees 
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getting  to  work  at  peak  hours.  That  is,  the  employer  will  now  have 
to  take  some  responsibility  for  seeing  that  more  than  one  employee 
travels  in  each  vehicle  on  its  way  to  work  at  peak  hours. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Whatever  else  the  Clean  Air  Act  works 
down  from  the  air  to  the  highway  surface,  in  terms  of  emissions, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  certain  air  standards  which  can  only 
be  achieved  by  vehicular  controls  of  some  kind. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  Precisely.  Of  course,  Houston  is  a  non-  attain- 
ment city  for  ozone  and,  under  the  Act,  we  are  described  as  a 
"severe  non-attainment  city,"  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we're  having  to  plan  some  fairly  strong  efforts  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  a  strong  policy  state- 
ment for  this  Nation  to  require  all  of  us  in  the  urban  areas  who 
are  not  in  attainment  with  the  Clean  Air  standards  to  put  together 
aggressive  programs  to  bring  ourselves  in  compliance  with  those 
clean  air  standards.  Senator,  I  would  that  we  can  see  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  helping  us  move  in  that  direction;  most  specifi- 
cally, helping  us  create  alternatives  to  the  individual  automobile  as 
the  mechanism  for  getting  around  our  cities  at  peak  hours.  That's 
why  I  would  ask  you  to  give  some  particular  attention  to  that  bal- 
ance between  highway  construction  and  transit  construction  in  the 
new  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  current  proposal  would  bring  about 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  funds  going  to  highways,  15  per- 
cent going  to  transit.  You  may  want  to  take  another  look  at  that. 
The  matching  ratios,  that  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  for  some 
of  the  highway  projects,  as  I  understand,  would  be  75-90  percent 
Federal  share;  whereas,  the  transit  projects  would  be  50-60  percent 
Federal  share.  So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  our  previous  highway 
policies,  our  previous  transportation  policies  at  the  Federal  level 
have  not  encouraged  alternatives  to  the  individual  automobile  as  a 
way  of  moving  people  rather  than  just  moving  cars. 

Senator  Moynihan.  No,  they  have  not.  This  was  the  General 
Motors. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  I  wanted  to  come  this  morning  to  say  that  the 
time  has  come  in  Houston,  as  we  commit  ourselves  to  cleaning  up 
the  air  as  well  as  to  our  economic  growth  and  reducing  congestion, 
the  time  has  come  for  a  shift  in  those  policies  with  more  emphasis 
to  public  transportation.  That  was  the  reason  I  was  so  pleased  that 
you  were  coming  personally  today  to  meet  with  people  in  our  city 
and  to  hear  about  our  needs.  I  think  the  Governor  has  pointed  out 
to  you  very  appropriately  that  we  in  Texas  consider  ourselves  a 
"donor  State"  on  transportation. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  are.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some 
things  have  numbers  attached  to  them,  and  Senator  Bentsen  has 
reminded  me  of  that  for  15  years. 

[Laughter.] 

Mayor  Whitmire.  We  hope  that  some  efforts  can  be  made  to  ad- 
dress those  issues  as  well.  But  speaking  as  the  Mayor  of  the  largest 
city  in  Texas,  it  would  be  my  strong  recommendation  that  in  your 
deliberations,  along  with  your  colleagues,  that  you  give  some  prior- 
ity to  alternative  means  of  transportation  in  cities. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  issue.  With  that,  I  welcome  you 
to  Houston  and  hope  this  is  a  very  productive  and  enjoyable  trip. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you.  Can  I  just  keep  you  long  enough 
for  a  question  or  two? 

Mayor  Whitmire.  Surely. 

Senator  Moynihan.  What  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  don't  know  how 
much  enthusiasm  we'll  get  for  this — but  there  is  a  penny-and-a-half 
gasoline  tax  that  is  dedicated  to  mass  transit.  That  will  continue. 
Then  there  is  some  money  authorized,  about  $1  billion  a  year,  so 
you  get  about  $2.5  billion  into  transit  of  one  kind  or  another.  Our 
thought  is  to  try  to  make  monies  from  the  Highway  Fund  available 
for  transit  purposes,  if  that  is  what  the  State  wants,  if  that  is  what 
the  city  wants.  You  don't  get  any  extra  money  that  way  but  you 
can  spend  the  money  as  you  choose.  That  seems  reasonable  to  you, 
I  would  hope,  doesn't  it? 

Mayor  Whitmire.  Yes.  The  Administration  proposal  unfortunate- 
ly provided  much  more  latitude  in  transferring  transit  funds  over 
to  highway  uses  than  going  the  other  direction  and  bringing  high- 
way funds  over  to  transit  uses.  I  would  ask  you  to  take  a  look  again 
at  making  that  more  of  a  level  playing  field,  and  also  in  providing 
more  responsibility  in  the  urban  areas.  I  know  the  Administration 
in  Washington  now  has  a  tendency  to  want  to  deal  just  with  the 
States.  Large  States,  like  ours  and  yours,  don't  always  find  that  to 
be  the  most  efficient  way  to  go. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Madam  Mayor,  I  despair  of  any  resolving  of 
that  question,  but  I  think  we  can  certainly  keep  it  in  mind.  It  is 
simply  that  in  most  parts  of  the  world  a  city  doesn't  define  a  trans- 
portation area  at  all  and  regional  plans  are  really 

Mayor  Whitmire.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  need  for  a  regional 
plan.  I  would  only  suggest  that  there  are  many,  many  regions  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  that  decision-making  does  need  to  take 
place  in  the  local  region  rather  than  on  a  State-  wide  basis. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Right.  We  also  would  want  to  make  the 
point  that  we  have  heard  testimony  that  is  not  really  very  support- 
ive of  the  economic  cost-effectiveness  of  rail  transit.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  decide.  Our  notion  is  that  if  you  know  how  much  money 
you  have,  you  can  take  your  choice.  Thirty  years  ago,  men  like 
John  Kean  and  John  Meier  were  writing  that  whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  Americans  like  automobiles  and  the}'^  build  their  cities 
around  them — as  you  have  built  your  city  around  them.  My  city 
was  not,  my  city  was  built  around  horse-drawn  carriages  and  some 
horse-drawn  rail.  Then  came  the  elevator  and  then  came  the  sub- 
ways. But  we're  an  island  far  away  from  you  and  your  concerns. 
But  there  is  a  certain  level  of  density  that  seemed  to  be  determi- 
nant. 

But  the  other  thing  we  would  also  like  to  do,  and  I  am  sure 
you're  interested  in,  is  we  would  like  to  start  out  at  least  with  a 
little  bit  of  experimentation  on  high  speed  rail  or  in  magnetic  levi- 
tation.  I  see  from  the  front  of  your  paper  this  morning  that  you 
have  got  this  triangle  here  between  Houston/San  Antonio/ Dallas. 
Note  that  the  competitors,  and  one  is  German  and  one  is  French, 
the  technology  is  leaving  us,  and  particularly  the  technology  of 
magnetic  levitation,  which  is  a  kind  of  personal  thing.  It  was  in- 
vented in  New  York  and,  as  in  the  way  these  things  are  invented,  a 
young  nuclear  engineer  who  was  working  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  which  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  was  going 
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back  to  M.I.T.  and  he  got  to  this  permanent  traffic  jam  in  front  of 
the  bridge  that  crosses  from  Long  Island  to  the  mainland,  and  be- 
tween the  time  he  slowed  down  and  the  time  he  had  paid  his  toll 
he  had  thought  up  magnetic  levitation.  You  can  only  do  that  if  you 
are  a  nuclear  engineer,  28  years  old.  Leo  Zillog  was  waiting  for  a 
traffic  light  to  change  in  London  in  1932  and  thought  up  fission. 
But  those  moments  pass.  But  don't  worry,  if  you  are  past  40,  you 
have  got  no  responsibility  for  these  things  at  all. 
[Laughter.] 

But  he  and  a  roommate  published  in  1964,  this  was  back  in  1960, 
published  in  1964,  patented  it  in  1965.  Transportation  fooled 
around  with  it  for  a  bit  and  then  dropped  it,  our  DOT,  and  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Germans  have  completed  it.  You  can  ride  on  this 
thing  around  northern  Germany;  it  cruises  at  220  miles  an  hour 
and  there  is  no  friction.  And,  more  or  less  in  consequence,  it  has 
very  few  emissions.  It  has  whatever  emissions  are  required  to 
produce  the  electricity,  but  not  that  rubber  particulate  that  comes 
off  the  road  now  hour  after  hour,  and  friction  is  how  it  is  moving.  I 
would  hope  that  we  aren't  endlessly  now  doomed  to  things  that  are 
invented  in  American  and  made  in  Japan.  But  that's  another  sub- 
ject and  I  don't  want  to  get  in  to  that;  we  have  got  the  Mexican 
Free  Trade  ahead  of  us.  But  I  am  sure  you  are  interested,  and  we 
would  probably  like  to  see  some  demonstration  projects. 
Mayor  Whitmire.  Certainly,  we  would. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  have  a  long  run  to  your  airport.  We 
were  thinking  of  some  Mag-Lev  connections.  I  mean,  that's  a  four 
minute  ride  on  Mag-Lev. 

But  we  hear  you  very  carefully.  To  make  the  point,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  does  not  limit  vehicle  miles  travelled,  per  se,  but  as  Mr. 
Kienitz  says,  and  you  are  correct,  the  computer  models  that  will 
get  you  to  compliance  are  going  to  take  you  very  quickly  to  limit- 
ing vehicle  miles;  how  quickly  and  in  what  way  you  choose  is  the 
question.  But  working  back  from  where  you  know  you  have  to  be, 
you  are  absolutely  correct,  you  can't  just  go  on  pouring  concrete. 
Mayor  Whitmire.  That's  correct.  And  that's  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make,  to  ask  you  to  take  those  issues  into  account  as  you  look  at 
the  new  provisions  in  the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

In  regard  to  your  comment  about  someone's  testimony  about  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  rail  mass  transit,  my  hope  is  that  you  will  take 
some  additional  testimony  and  that  that  brings  mass  transit  onto  a 
level  playing  field,  takes  the  subsidies  away  from  the  alternative 
means  of  transportation,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  for  peak 
hour  work  trips  that  rapid  transit  becomes  very  cost-effective. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Your  honor,  this  is  a  thoughtfully  held  view 
of  many  people.  I  would  like  to  neither  encourage  or  discourage, 
because  our  idea  is  to  let  competent  managers  responsible  for  their 
decisions  make  those  decisions,  but  we  have  not  yet  absorbed  the 
idea — probably  never  going  to — but  congestion  is  a  price  system.  I 
see  a  gentleman  nodding  his  head  behind  you.  Officer  Garcia  was 
describing  his  work  and  he  works  late  because  it  takes  him  as 
much  time  to  get  home  whether  he  leaves  on  time  or  works  late 
anyway.  Well,  that's  one  of  the  very  few  points  where  congestion 
benefits  the  city  because  you  get  a  little  extra  work  out  of  your  po- 
licemen. 
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[Laughter.] 

Mostly,  the  price  you  pay  is  an  extra  hour  on  the  freeway,  and  it 
is  a  price  nobody  can  use;  it  is  a  cost  you've  given  up  but  nobody 
can  spend.  Whereas  the  toll  on  Sam  Houston  Tollway  speeds  you 
along — obviously,  you  wouldn't  pay  it  if  you  could  make  better 
time  on  the  side  road,  so  you  do  pay  it  because  it  is  better — but 
then  Harris  County  gets  it  and  you  could  do  something  else  with 
the  money.  It  is  a  more  effective  pricing  system  than  just  saying 
come  to  work  at  8:00  in  the  morning  and  it  takes  you  an  hour-and- 
a-quarter.  We  can  do  a  little  better  than  that,  or  so  I  hope. 

"Thank  you.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add? 

Mayor  Whitmire.  No.  I  think  I  have  covered  my  comments.  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  receive  some  testimony  from  our  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  because 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  are  going  to  hear  Mr.  Hall. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  They  are  fighting  the  good  fight  in  trying  to 
develop  the  supporting  infrastructure  that  is  going  to  be  needed  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  are  going  to  hear  Mr.  Hall  at  our  next 
panel. 

Mayor  Whitmire.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  will  stand  in  recess  for  the  chairman  to 
escort  the  Mayor  to  the  elevator. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  will  resume  these  excellent  proceedings. 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  Mr.  Clint  Winters  and  Arnold  Oliver 
and,  as  we've  heard,  Mr.  Anthony  Hall.  I  have  never  fully  under- 
stood the  way  in  which  these  lists  get  made  up,  but  Mr.  Winters, 
you  are  first  on  it,  and  why  not  since  you  are  the  policy  coordina- 
tor for  transportation  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  didn't  wear  my  overalls  today. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  just  have  look  at  your  schedule  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  know  whether 

Mr.  Winters.  To  figure  out  whether  I'm  farming  or  what  I  am 
doing. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  welcome  you,  sir.  We  welcome  you,  Mr. 
Hall.  Is  Mr.  Oliver  here?  Well,  anyway,  you  go  first,  sir.  Let's  see, 
do  you  have  a  statement.  All  statements  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Oliver,  you  can  sit  down,  sir,  and  welcome. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Winters,  exactly  as  you  would  like. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLINT  WINTERS,  POLICY  COORDINATOR  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  AGRICULTURE,  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Winters.  First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  submit  the  testimony  on  behalf  the  Governor.  We  appreciate  the 
time  and  effort  it  takes  to  conduct  field  hearings,  and  we  want  to 
welcome  you  to  Texas.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  hit  the  Gover- 
nor's main  points  and  avoid  reading  the  testimony,  although  it  is 
short. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Very  short,  very  direct,  very  good. 

Mr.  Winters.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Very  emphatic  about  "donor  State,"  too. 
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Mr.  Winters.  Yes,  well,  given  that  Lloyd  Bentsen  has  bent  your 
ear  for  15  years  on  that,  I  won't  over-emphasize  it.  Starting  with 
the  main  points,  we,  like  many  States,  have  got  infrastructure  and 
needs  repair  and  maintenance  to  ensure  both  safety  and  mobility. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Let  me  ask  you,  you  don't  mind  if  I  just  in- 
terrupt, do  you? 

Mr.  Winters.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We've  had  some  difference  of  opinion  and  I 
can't  seem  to  get  an  answer.  What  did  you  build  your  Interstate 
System  to  in  terms  of  maintenance?  Some  say  20  years,  some  say 
30  years. 

Mr.  Winters.  As  I  remember,  now  Arnold  is  probably  the  better 
one  to  ask  as  the  engineer  director,  but  I  believe  it  is  20  years. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I've  heard  20  and  I  go  no,  no,  no,  that's  all 
wrong.  It  is  20.  OK.  The  system  is  now  35  years  old. 

Mr.  Oliver.  A  normal  design  line,  Senator,  is  20  years.  However, 
our  actual  practice,  the  roads  far  exceed  most  of  those  particular 
periods  of  time.  Twenty  years  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  figure  in 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  into  the  crystal  ball  must  past 
that. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Then  half  the  Interstate  System  is  past  that. 

Mr.  Winters.  We  would  be  better  able  to  approach  some  of  these 
projects  we  feel  if  the  money  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  were  re- 
leased. The  money,  we  understand,  is  being  used  to  off-set  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  estimates  of  the  Highway  Department  are  that  be- 
tween $500  and  $700  million  of  that  money  would  come  to  Texas 
were  it  released  in  a  flood.  I  assume  that's  not  the  way  you  would 
approach  it. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Sir,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Winters.  OK. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  are  going  to  get  $105  billion  and  it  will 
come. 

Mr.  Winters.  We  just  thought  we  should  ask. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I'm  for  you,  but,  you  know. 

Mr.  Winters.  Well,  we  asked.  The  Governor  wanted  me  to  ask 
you,  and  I  guess  we  will  continue  to  ask,  understanding  that  rais- 
ing the  obligation  ceiling  and  releasing  these  Trust  Funds  have 
budget  implications,  it  is  not  strictly  the  call  of  Public  Works  in 
the  House  and  Environment  and  Public  Works  on  the  Senate  side. 
As  we  understand  the  process,  it  is  the  budget  limitations,  the  con- 
straints, that  are  holding  the  money. 

Let  me  turn  real  briefly  to  President  Bush's  proposal.  There 
were  a  variety  of  things  that  the  Governor  looked  at,  some  we 
thought  we  were  positive,  some  were  not.  First,  doing  a  five-year 
reauthorization  was  helpful  to  us  in  doing  realistic  planning  stabili- 
ty for  funding. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Winters.  Great.  Also,  we  thought  that  increased  flexibility, 
reducing  the  number  of  Federal  Aid  categories  that  are  restric- 
tions  

Senator  Moynihan.  Those  are  five  to 

Mr.  Winters.  I  think  the  Bush  proposal  was  down  to  five;  two 
main  ones  and 
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Senator  Moynihan.  And  that,  clearly,  is  needed.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  spot  it. 

Mr.  Winters.  And  I  will  take  up  your  earlier  point.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  increase  in  the  match  rates.  I  understand  that 
we're  not  talking  about  90-10  money  anymore,  but  as  I  understand, 
on  an  average  basis,  match  rates  now  on  the  program  as  a  whole 
are  approximately  17  percent  State  match.  The  Bush  bill  would 
move  them  to  an  average  of  27  percent.  If  you  look  at 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  the  number.  Now  that's  a  number.  If 
you  crunch  all  the  numbers  together,  you  are  now  putting  up  17 
percent? 

Mr.  Winters.  On  the  whole.  I  believe  that's  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Association  number. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  you  think  we're  going  to  27  percent? 

Mr.  Winters.  Going  from  17  percent  as  a  national  average  State 
match  currently  to  a  27  percent  under  the  Bush  proposal,  given 
that  you  have  got  some  of  the  money  in  75  percent,  some  of  the 
money  in  60  percent,  and  some  in  other  categories. 

Senator  Moynihan.  As  the  Mayor  was  suggesting,  different  for- 
mula push  decisions  in  ways  indefinitely.  Is  that  really  your  plan 
or  is  that  just  the  way  somebody  thought  it  up  at  a  3:00  in  the 
morning  final  session.  But  that's  the  big  number,  from  17  to  27. 

Mr.  Winters.  Yes.  I  will  get  the  source. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Winters.  It  was  AASHTO,  NGA,  one  of  them,  but  I'll  pull 
that. 

A  rough  estimate,  and  again  I  will  defer  to  Arnold  Oliver,  a 
rough  estimate  of  what  that  would  do  in  Texas  is  over  $100  million 
that  we  would  have  to  come  up  with  additionally  on  an  annual 
basis,  approximately  $120  million,  to  match  the  Federal  funds. 

One  question  that  the  Governor  had  about  the  Bush  proposal 
was  the  emphasis  on  privately  owned  toll  roads.  I  understand  the 
emphasis  on  some  kind  of  congestion  pricing,  but  her  concern  is 
that,  depending  on  how  the  bill  is  written — if  there  is  a  bias  toward 
building  toll  roads,  a  bias  toward  letting  private  companies  do 
this — that  we  will  see  growth  in  specific  areas,  perhaps  specific 
high  income,  high  growth,  high  development  areas  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  rest  of  the  State,  of  being  depend- 
ent on  public  roads. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Got  you. 

Mr.  Winters.  And  it  may  be  that  that's  not  the  intent  of  the  bill; 
it  may  be  more  of  an  option. 

Let  me  boil  it  down  to  the  final  three  points.  In  considering  the 
reauthorization,  we  have  three  specific  things  the  Governor  is  look- 
ing for.  First,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  increased  transportation  needs  in  anticipation  of  any 
Free  Trade  Agreement  with  Mexico.  We  don't  have  hard  numbers 
now  on  what  that  will  do  to  infrastructure  costs  on  the  borders. 

Senator  Moynihan.  It  will  do  plenty.  You  are  speaking  to  some- 
one who  comes  from  the  U.S./Canadian  border. 

Mr.  Winters.  And  I  would  imagine  the  roads  are  much  better 
there  than,  if  you  get  a  chance  to  go  to  Laredo  or  El  Paso  at  some- 
time in  the  future,  the  roads  down  along 
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Senator  Moynihan.  Just  trying  to  cross  the  Niagara  River;  if  you 
want  to  see  congestion  pricing  at  its  best,  it  is  an  hour-and-a-half 
on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  Winters.  At  this  point,  almost  any  major  border  crossing  in 
Texas,  and  I  imagine  in  California  they  have  similar  problems,  al- 
though they  are  not  crossing  a  river,  there  are  lines  of  trucks  back 
and  forth  stacked  up.  Traffic  might  wait  for  hours,  and  that  hap- 
pened recently  in  El  Paso. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now,  that  is  an  economic  cost. 

Mr.  Winters.  Trying  to  get  a  handle  on  what  this  means  to 
Texas,  one  of  our  staff  people  did  a  real  quick  and  dirty  survey  of 
border  cities  which  basically  said,  "From  your  perspective,  what 
does  this  cost?"  And  they  came  up  with  a  figure  of  $350  million. 
The  Highway  Department  has  come  up  with  numbers  as  high  as  a 
billion  dollars.  We  are  moving  in  State  Government  to  do  some  es- 
timates that  are  more  accurate,  that  really  nail  down  what  it  will 
take  from  Federal  bridge,  through  city  street,  to  federally  support- 
ed State  system  highway  to  move  the  goods,  move  the  people  that 
we  see  happening  should  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  occur. 

Moving  back  to  Senator  Bentsen's 

Senator  Moynihan.  He  wants  85  percent. 

Mr.  Winters.  His  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  calls  for  85 
percent;  but  as  I  understand  the  process,  some  numbers  are  allocat- 
ed before  the  85  percent  kicks  in  and  the  result  is  that  Texas  re- 
ceives less  than  85  percent,  something  in  the  high  70's. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  that's  so,  yes,  I  think  that's  so.  We 
have  to  tend  to  that.  Then  you  want  to  us  to  act  now  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Mr.  Winters.  So  I  think  we're  asking  for  more  money,  more  free- 
dom to  do  it,  and  the  money  quickly.  That  seems  like  what  the 
local  folks  ask  for  in  Austin  all  the  time,  too.  I  know  how  difficult 
that  is. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  that's  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  say. 
Can  I  just  point  out  that  there  is  one  overall  problem  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  on  allocation  of  highway  monies.  It  is  based 
on  fuel  consumption.  That's  more  an  energy  policy  than  a  transpor- 
tation policy. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  would  imagine,  if  you  looked  at  vehicle  miles 
travelled  or  energy  consumption,  Texas  would  make  out  under 
those  kind  of  proposals.  But  we  understand  the  environmental  con- 
straints, that  you're  building  in  a  carrot  for  more  cars. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  that  pays  you  for  congestion.  The  more 
congestion,  the  more  money  you  get. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  understand. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Winters.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now,  Mr.  Oliver,  who  is  the  Engineer  Direc- 
tor— you  can  go  to  work  every  morning  knowing  exactly  who  you 
are.  You  have  no  problem  as  to  whether  you're  a  farmer  or  a  high- 
way engineer. 

[Laughter.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  OLIVER,  ENGINEER  DIRECTOR,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HIGHWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION, 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Oliver.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today,  and  to  add  my  welcome  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  our 
appreciation  for  your  taking  the  time  to  visit  with  us.  You  have  a 
copy  of  my  prepared  remarks  as  well  as  a  brochure  called  The 
Texas  Perspective  that  we  have  provided  your  staff  . 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  that. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  have  made  some  very  salient  remarks. 

Senator  Moynihan.  May  I  just  make  the  point  to  anybody  who 
by  chance  is  in  this  audience  and  not  working  in  the  field  that  30 
years  is  very  little  time,  it  is  short  time  perspective  in  transporta- 
tion. If  you  can't  take  30  years,  get  out  of  this  business. 

Mr.  OuvER.  That's  correct.  I  would  like  to  just  discuss  some  of 
the  very  pertinent  remarks  that  you  made  in  your  introductory 
statement  and  to  give  you  more  of  a  feel  for  the  State  of  Texas.  We 
have  77,000  centerline  miles  of  roadway  in  this  State,  which  is  a 
significant  number.  We  have  about  3,000  miles  of  Interstate  High- 
way. We  have  a  Farm  to  Market  road  system  in  this  State  of  ap- 
proximately 42,500  miles.  To  put  that  in  perspective,  it  is  almost 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  entire  United  States  Interstate  System. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Almost  exactly  so. 

Mr.  OuvER.  So  you  can  understand  that  we  have  other  needs  in 
Texas  besides  the  Interstate.  You  were  correct  in  your  statement 
that  we  have  essentially  reached  the  end  of  the  Interstate  System. 
However,  since  the  1987  Surface  Transportation  Act  was  enacted, 
we  have  taken  steps  to  say,  "What's  next?"  In  my  position  as  a 
member  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Highways,  and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sensus Transportation  Committee,  which  developed  the  Forum  20/ 
20 — AASHTO  recommendations  on  the  direction  of  the  future  Fed- 
eral Surface  Transportation  Program.  Interestingly  enough,  if  you 
look  at  both  it  and  the  Bush  Administration  proposal,  they  focus 
on  intermodal  links  and  intermodal  planning.  We  support  those 
principles  very  strongly.  With  the  resources  available  to  us  that  we 
can  see  for  the  foreseeable  future,  it  is  obvious  that  highways  are 
going  to  be  unable  to  carry  the  load  as  we  have  done  in  years  gone 
by.  Traditionally,  Texas  is 

Senator  Moynihan.  Did  you  hear  what  that  man  said,  Mr.  Hall? 
Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Oliver  just  said? 

Mr.  Hall.  I'm  listening  very  attentively.  Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  OuvER.  Well,  there  are  some  facts  that  are  inescapable,  even 
to  those  of  us  who  have  spent  a  career  building  highways.  In  Texas, 
and  I  suspect  in  a  great  part  of  the  Nation,  the  traditional  ap- 
proach to  congestion  and  other  problems  has  been,  "Give  us  more 
money  and  we  will  build  more  lanes."  The  reality,  especially  in 
urban  areas  in  Texas,  is  that  we  are  rapidly  running  out  of  room  to 
add  more  lanes.  So,  that  will  cease  to  be  a  viable  option. 

One  thing  that  is  important  about  Texas,  and  I  think  true  for 
most  of  the  Nation,  is  that  our  highway  network  is  essentially  in 
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place.  I  doubt  that  you  will  see  many  more  new  highways.  But  as 
you  stated  earlier,  parts  of  the  Interstate  System  are  approaching 
35  years  old.  Those  roads  are  going  to  need  to  be  rebuilt.  Infra- 
structure, once  in  place,  does  not  last  forever.  There  will  be  sub- 
stantial needs  for  resources  and  revenues  to  rebuild  the  infrastruc- 
ture in  this  country,  not  only  highways  but  transit  and  railroads.  I 
might  add  that  the  Department's  responsibility  does  include  being 
the  Federal  sponsor  for  426  miles  of  the  Gulf  Intercoastal  Water- 
way, which  is  a  very  important  mode  of  transportation  to  us.  In 
1988  alone,  that  system  in  Texas  moved  about  38,000  barges. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Is  that  in  your  testimony,  sir? 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  we  did  not  include  it  as  part  of  our  testimony. 
Senator,  but  I  thought  it  was  important  to  add. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Would  you  mind  sending  us  a  note  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  certainly  shall.  Last  year  alone,  freight  moved 
on  that  waterway  saved  us  approximately  2.5  million  truck  trips  on 
our  highway  system.  That  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  for  freight  in  Texas.  The  Gulf  Intercoastal  Waterway 
goes  from  Port  Isabel,  on  the  southern  tip  of  Texas,  to  Florida. 
And,  interestingly  enough,  in  that  entire  length,  70  percent  of  the 
freight  handled  on  that  system  was  handled  in  Texas. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  really? 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  that  is  a  very  important  transportation  arterial 
for  us. 

We  feel  that  in  the  future  it  is  going  to  take  all  modes  working 
together  to  maximize  capacity  and  work  more  efficiently.  Railroads 
in  this  country  are  operating  tremendously  under  capacity.  For 
each  container  or  piggyback  load  on  a  rail  car,  that  is  one  less 
truck  trip  that  has  to  use  the  highways. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  am  just  not  going  to  hesitate  to  interrupt. 
You  are  saying  interesting  things.  But  would  you  agree  that  the 
Interstate  pretty  much  put  those  railroads  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  don't  think  I'm  in  a  position  to 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  don't  have  to  answer  that,  sir,  and  you 
are  not  under  oath.  But  if  just  one  form  of  transportation  gets  sub- 
sidized and  the  other  doesn't — and  the  railroads  didn't  make  a  lot 
of  sense,  either.  I  am  watching  the  airways  on  this  whole  thing,  as 
you  might  do  yourself  as  a  professional.  You  know,  50  years  ago, 
the  story  is  told,  if  you  asked  people  what  business  they  were  in  on 
the  Union  Pacific,  they  would  say  they  were  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness; they  didn't  say  they  were  in  the  transportation  business. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  worst  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  get 
embroiled  in  the  railroad  versus  truck  controversy. 

Senator  Moynihan.  This  is  the  State  where  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission runs  everything.  I'd  forgotten  that.  Forgive  me.  Strike  the 
question. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  play  some  role,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  may  be  at  this 
point,  in  trying  to  help  make  railroads  more  competitive  by  possi- 
bly participating  in  links  between  highways  and  rail  transportation 
facilities. 
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As  I  stated  previously,  I  think  the  AASHTO  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  Administration's  bill  as  drafted,  does  emphasize  the  intermodal 
concepts  of  what  we  are  facing  in  the  future.  We  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  that.  Interestingly  enough,  the  highway  system,  the  High- 
way Department,  and  automobile  travel  gets  bashed  rather  regu- 
larly these  days.  I  heard  Tom  Larson,  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, say  at  a  recent  Transportation  Research  Board  meeting  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  Switzerland.  That  country  has  one  of  the 
best  public  transportation  systems  in  the  world — cheap,  efficient, 
and  nice — and,  interestingly  enough,  their  automobile  traffic  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  3  to  4  percent  in  vehicle  miles  travelled  each 
year,  which  is  roughly  tracking  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  with  gasoline  at  $5  a  gallon,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Exactly.  So  until  we  either  stop  having  babies  in  this 
country  or  prohibit  people  from  buying  so  many  automobiles,  vehi- 
cle miles  travelled  will  continue  to  increase.  And,  as  a  transporta- 
tion organization,  we  have  to  try  to  address  those  needs.  Obviously, 
the  needs  in  urban  areas  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  needs  in 
the  more  rural  areas  of  the  State.  Most  of  our  problems  are  in  the 
five  major  urban  areas  in  this  State.  Right  now,  they  are  consum- 
ing over  50  percent  of  the  resources  that  we,  in  the  Department, 
have  to  allocate.  I  say  that  to  emphasize  that  even  though  the 
Interstate  System  is  essentially  complete,  there  are  tremendous 
needs  that  still  lack  sufficient  resources. 

I  won't  belabor  the  problem  of  the  Trust  Fund  except  to  say  that 
I  have  noticed  your  efforts  in  addressing  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.  My  only  remark  would  be  to  either  spend  the  Trust  Fund 
down  or  take  it  off  budget.  Let  us  not  continue  to  use  it  in  a 
method  that  would  send  one  to  jail  if  you  were  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

Senator  Moynihan.  No,  if  you  were  doing  it  with  a  private  pen- 
sion fund.  Nobody  goes  to  jail  from  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Oliver.  A  point  well  made,  Senator.  But  we  do  have  needs. 
We  appreciate  your  coming  to  Texas  and  we  certainly  would  solicit 
your  support  of  the  AASHTO  proposal  and  the  principles  in  the 
Administration  bill.  We  think  the  principles  are  there;  we  have 
some  real  problems  with  the  numbers.  We  think  that  it  is  manda- 
tory that  we  have  a  national  Highway  System.  Now,  one  could 
make  a  good  case  in  Texas — and  one  of  your  first  statements  was 
that  the  effort  is  to  turn  back  more  responsibility  to  the  States — 
that  could  say,  and  many  Texans  will  tell  you,  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  our  highways  and  give  us  back  all  of  our  money. 
But  we  are  realistic  enough  to  see  that  there  is  a  need  not  only  for 
the  donor-donee  relationship,  but  also  there  must  be  a  system  of 
national  significance.  We  would  point  to  the  fact  that  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  where  we  moved  military  equipment  from  all 
parts  of  this  Nation  to  ports  to  ship  it  to  the  Middle  East,  the 
system  functioned  well  and  allowed  the  largest  troop  movement  in 
history  to  be  made  in  possibly  the  shortest  time  that  we  could  even 
imagine. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Though  I  have  not  put  that  in  my  talks,  as  a 
defense  system,  the  clearances  had  to  be  such  as  to  let  an  Army 
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vehicle  bring  along  a  particular  rocket  at  the  time,  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  a  Pershing  I  or  something,  but  some  rocket  that 
needed  to  be  transported  by  road.  But  in  terms  of  supply,  that  was 
the  largest,  most  rapid  deployment  in  history  and  there  had  to  be 
an  enormous  amount  of  movement. 

And  there  is  another  thing.  In  terms  of  our  general  transporta- 
tion, the  appearance  in  the  1980's  of  the  full  grown  form  of  Federal 
Express,  a  private  firm,  that  will  let  you  mail  a  letter  in  Houston 
this  morning  and  deliver  it  to  Boston  tomorrow,  speaks  of  transpor- 
tation of  some  kind. 

That  intermodal  point  is  clear.  I  assume — and  tell  me  other- 
wise— that  you  would  like  to  see  us  give  you  as  much  discretion  as 
you  can  and  avoid  the  temptations  of  money  that  is  so  key  you 
can't  say  no  to  it.  That  must  trouble  you  as  an  engineer  whose 
principle  is  economy  in  all  things,  also  security  but  economy,  you 
know,  you  like  clean,  simple  solutions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Well,  not  only  the  match  tends  to  encourage  this  in 
some  cases,  but  in  some  cases,  the  formulas  themselves  tend  to  en- 
courage this.  We  would  encourage  you  to  take  a  very  strong  look  at 
the  formulas  we  propose  in  the  Texas  Perspective.  We  are  unhappy 
with  the  Administration's  proposal  to  put  70  percent  of  the  return 
based  on  fuel  use.  We  think  fuel  use  is  an  important  indicator  of 
the  use  of  the  system,  but  we  feel  that  vehicle  miles  travelled  and 
lane  miles  are  better  indicators  of  system  use.  Lane  miles  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  size  system  that  exists.  Vehicle  miles  travelled  is  an 
indication  of  how  much  the  system  is  used  and,  conversely,  how 
fast  that  system  deteriorates.  We  would  like  to  see  more  emphasis 
put  on  those  two  factors  rather  than  on  strictly  the  fuel  use  factor 
alone. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Can  we  note  that  when  the  Interstate  was 
conceived  the  United  States  may  very  possibly  have  been  an  ex- 
porter of  oil.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  it  was  in  1944,  we 
were  shipping  oil  to  Europe  in  vast  quantity.  Now  you  just  can't  let 
yourself  become  about  a  50  percent  importer  now,  aren't  we?  Now, 
that  changes  your  situation.  We  won't  get  into  the  specifics  of  the 
Gulf,  but  we  sent  near  600,000  troops  half  way  around  the  world 
partially  to  look  after  oil  supply. 

The  first  use  of  the  Interstate  System  as  a  defense  system  was  to 
secure  the  availability  of  oil  that  enables  you  to  use  the  system 
itself.  You  get  a  little  circular  there. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Exactly. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  comment,  sir,  but  I 
have  to  say  it  is  my  own  reading — I  have  been  involved  with  this 
for  a  long  time,  I  knew  Burt  Tallamy,  I  was  there,  as  I  child  I 
watched  the  Futurama — 90-  10  money  is  putting  temptation  in  the 
way.  A  very  distinguished  member  of  our  committee  was  once  a 
Governor  and  described  going  around  with  your  counterpart,  look- 
ing three  stories  into  the  sky,  seeing  steel  structures  going  up,  and 
saying,  "What  is  that?"  Your  counterpart  said  what  you  would 
never  say,  sir,  he  said,  "Don't  worry.  Governor;  it  is  90-10  money." 
And  the  Governor,  who  was  a  very  frugal  man,  said,  "Oh,  well, 
OK  " 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  can  give  you  an  even  better  example  of  that,  Sena- 
tor. Years  ago  in  Texas  we  required  local  governments  to  partici- 
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pate  with  the  Department  in  right-of-way  purchases;  we  paid  50 
percent,  they  paid  50  percent.  A  few  years  ago  that  ratio  was 
changed  by  the  legislature  so  that  now  the  State  pays  90  percent, 
the  local  government  pays  10  percent.  Where  that  became  very 
dramatic  was  when  we  had  to  go  to  condemnation  cases.  When  you 
had  a  condemnation  award  that  was  appraised  at  $1  million,  the 
county  said,  well,  that's  $500,000  for  us.  Now,  when  you  go  to  con- 
demnation and  special  commissioners  in  condemnation  are  your 
peers  in  your  local  community,  appointed  by  your  local  judge,  it  is 
very  easy  now  to  say,  well,  for  only  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  we  can 
give  old  George  a  better  break  on  his  property  because  90  percent 
of  it  is  coming  out  of  the  State.  So,  we  are  very  well  aware  of  the 
cheap  money. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  apologize  if  I  was  too  brusk,  but  the  propo- 
sition of  free  goods  will  be  misallocated  has  been  around  in  eco- 
nomics for  a  long  time. 

Sir,  we  would  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  now,  Mr.  Hall,  do  you  want  to  speak  for 
the  loyal  opposition?  Obviously,  you  don't  have  much  opposition 
here;  you  seem  to  have  colleagues. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  HALL,  CHAIRMAN,  HOUSTON 
METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Hall.  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  and  revealing  morn- 
ing. Senator.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  to  add 
to  the  welcome  you  have  received  already  and  the  thanks  for  your 
being  in  Texas,  particularly  in  Houston.  The  letter  outlining  and 
inviting  participation  in  the  hearing  says,  among  other  things,  that 
in  this  post-Interstate  era  you  are  encourage  innovative  approach- 
es to  meeting  our  Nation's  transportation  needs  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Further,  you  ask  that  we  address  those  issues,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  quote,  "within  our  areas  of  expertise,"  and  encourage  us  to 
discuss  additional  relevant  issues. 

I  suppose  that  first  suggestion  eliminates  me  because  I  don't 
have  any  particular  expertise  on  anything.  I  am  but  a  public  serv- 
ant who  is  endeavoring  to  offer  this  community  some  leadership  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  you  were  a 
lawyer. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hall.  Unfortunately,  I  am  that,  too.  Senator. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  yes,  I  imagined  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  In  my  other  life,  I  used  to  be  a  politician.  I  suppose 
that  one  of  the  more  difficult  assignments  I  have  had  is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  public  transit  debate  in  our  community.  It  has  been  at 
least  interesting.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  truthful,  even  if  I  am 
not  under  oath,  to  say  that  it  has  been  always  enjoyable,  but  it  has 
been  interesting. 

METRO,  as  we  call  it  locally,  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
of  Harris  County,  is  a  relatively  young  agency.  I  suppose  that  state- 
ment ought  to  be  made  to  you  so  that  you  understand  that  in 
Texas  we  don't  have  a  long  history  of  public  agency  participation 
in  public  transportation. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  So  you  are  about  ten  years  old,  right? 

Mr.  Hall.  About  ten  years  old.  The  first  agency  was  created  here 
in  Harris  County  in  an  election  in  1978,  pursuant  to  legislation 
that  was  passed  in  the  legislature  in  1977.  I  say  to  folks  if  you 
think  that  was  a  wise  move,  then  I  take  some  pride  that  I  am  the 
author  of  that;  if  it  is  not  such  a  good  thing,  then  just  chalk  it  up 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  and  the  divine  guidance  that 
comes  from  that. 

The  Transit  Authority  of  Harris  County  maybe  approaching  the 
problem  a  little  differently  than  some  other  transportation  agen- 
cies. At  least  in  one  area  we  may  be  radically  different  than  our 
colleagues  across  the  country  in  that  we  are  a  major  participant  in 
road  building  in  this  area. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  you  are? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  we  are.  We  are  now  in  what  we  describe  as  our 
Phase  II  capital  program.  The  first  one  took  us  from  1978  to  1988, 
and  was  essentially  an  effort  at  trying  to  develop  and  establish  a 
bus  system — literally,  to  build  and  establish  one  because  we  just 
did  not  have  any  real  semblance  of  a  reliable  bus  transportation 
system. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  didn't  have  a  bus  system? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  really  did  not.  We  had  a  private  bus  firm  that  had 
been  taken  for  a  five  year  period  by  the  City,  with  the  understand- 
ing and  desire  to  transfer  it  to  another  agency  when  they  did  that. 
Essentially,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  it  deteriorated  even  in  the 
five  years  that  the  City  had  it.  So  we  basically  started  from  zero  in 
our  community  building  a  bus  system.  The  agency  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated because  in  1985  the  American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion said  that  Houston  operated  the  best  large  city  bus  operation  in 
all  of  North  America.  I  think  that  is  some  testament  to  what  was 
done. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  though  the  central  debate  here  in  our 
community  about  METRO  has  been  its  capital  program  and  its  de- 
velopment of  some  kind  of  high  density  transportation  system. 
That  was  part  of  the  initial  debate  that  took  place  in  1977  at  the 
creation  of  the  system.  There  was  an  election  in  1983  for  a  multi- 
billion  system  to  be  debt  financed  that  failed  at  the  polls.  There 
was  then  the  development  of  what  has  been  called,  and  is  called 
now,  the  Phase  II  system,  that  was  presented  in  the  election,  a 
none  required  election  many  of  us  argued,  in  1988  that  received  60 
percent  of  the  voters  support.  That  is  the  plan — it  was  with 
METRO  resources  of  $1.6  billion,  a  12-year  plan — to  take  us 
through  the  year  2000. 

About  40  percent  of  that  $1.6  billion  is  dedicated  to  roads  and 
road  building.  And  25  percent  of  our  1  cent  sales  tax  revenue  is 
committed  to  what  we  call  general  mobility.  Now  in  other  parts  of 
the  county  general  mobility  includes  mass  or  public  transportation. 
It  is  everything  but  that  in  the  way  that  we  describe  it;  it  is  specifi- 
cally building  streets,  roads  in  this  community.  We  are,  in  fact, 
now  the  largest  local  government  road  builder  in  our  community, 
surpassed  only  by  the  State,  in  the  resources  allocated  to  building 
roads.  And  that  is  a  commitment  through  the  year  2000. 

I  suppose  if  you  add  to  that  the  10  percent  of  that,  or  $161  mil- 
lion, over  12  years  that  is  committed  to  transit,  you  can  see  that  we 
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get  up  to  about  half  of  it — meaning,  transit  ways,  HOV  lanes  for 
actual  road  construction  in  our  community.  We  are  the  leaders,  as 
you  know,  in  this  Nation,  with  the  cooperation  and  the  guidance  in 
some  ways  of  the  Highway  Department  in  developing  transit  ways. 
We  have  about  50  miles,  or  46  or  47  miles 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  that's  right. 

Mr.  OuvER.  That's  correct.  They  are  the  acknowledged  leader,  in 
particular,  in  HOV  lanes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  will  double  that  in  the  ten  years  to  the  year  2000 
as  part  of  that  capital  approach.  Then  we  are,  as  you  know,  con- 
tinuing to  expand  our  bus  system.  And  then,  finally,  we  have  had 
intense  debate  here  about  rail  system.  I  outlined  these  other  things 
because  if  one  were  to  look  at  the  paper  almost  on  any  day 

Senator  Moynihan.  When  they  hear  METRO,  they  think  rail. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That's  what  you  hear  all  the  time.  Frankly,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  METRO'S  capital  resource  in  that  plan  is  devot- 
ed over  that  12  years  to  any  kind  of  rail.  That's  kind  of  the  broad 
plan  of  what  we  do.  Obviously,  from  the  Government  perspective, 
we  think  that  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  have  an  interest  in 
both  roads  and  road  networks  and  in  mass  transit.  We  have  been 
fighting  a  fight  that  frankly  addresses  a  number  of  issues  that  are 
debated  regularly  which  emanate  from  I  think  some  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what's  happening  here  locally.  We  believe  that  we  will 
always  need — we,  probably  more  than  some  others — need  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system.  Roads  are  always  going  to  be  impor- 
tant to  us. 

The  issue  of  density  has  been  raised.  I  think  it  has  been  raised  in 
ways  sometimes  that  does  not  accurately  describe  our  community. 
We  are,  as  a  city,  for  instance — I  use  that  only  as  an  example — a 
580  square  mile  city.  Now,  it  would  suggest  that  our  population 
does  not  and  could  not  support  a  high  density  transportation 
system.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  proposal  that  METRO 
has  on  the  table  is  more  dense  now,  today,  than  Atlanta  was  in 
1988,  which  was  about  10  years  after  its  system  was  put  in.  So  that 
we  have  not  completely  lost  our  senses  and  would  not  put  in  high 
density  transportation  where  low  density  areas  are.  But,  in  fact, 
we,  in  Houston,  have  areas  that  are  considerably  more  dense  than 
other  areas  that  have  by  general  description  a  very  successful  high 
density  transportation  system. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Name  me  some,  Mr.  Hall,  would  you?  Our 
committee  is  not  knowledgeable  in  this  regard.  We  bring  a  bill  to- 
gether that  has  both  these  features.  I  was  around  when  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  was  enacted.  I  was  in  the  Johnson 
Administration  at  the  time.  But  what  are  the  new  systems  that 
worked?  How  is  Atlanta  doing?  I  went  to  the  Convention,  rode  in 
from  the  airport — pretty  nice — got  off  at  the  hotel,  but  I  can't 
imagine  most  Atlantans  start  out  the  day  by  arriving  at  the  air- 
port. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  had  the  experience,  Senator.  I  recognize  that  is 
a  very  penetrating  question  because  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  ways 
that  we  describe  it.  Some  of  them  have  been  part  of  the  process 
that's  been  established  in  government  of  whether  or  not  a  system 
is  successful.  I  suppose  one  way  to  determine  whether  that  is  suc- 
cessful is  to  use  the  various  formula  that  have  been  created  princi- 
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pally  by  governments  for  measuring  such  things — measure  general 
ridership,  and  a  set  of  measurement  criteria  about  whether  or  not 
the  cost  of  diverting  an  automobile  trip  to  that  system  meets  the 
performance  standard.  I  think  Atlanta  is  successful  by  that  mode. 

But  I  would  argue  that  is  probably  not  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  judge  its  success.  What  I  have  done  in  the  year-and-a-half  that  I 
have  chaired  our  public  transit  agency  is  to  go  out  to  agencies  to 
talk  to  the  community  leadership — to  include  political  leadership, 
neighborhood  leadership,  and  transportation  leadership — in  those 
communities.  The  people  in  Atlanta,  for  example,  suggest  that  part 
of  their  economic  success  is  due  to  the  development  of  that  rail 
system.  They  talk  about  the  kind  of  urban  integration — and  I  don't 
mean  now  architectural  integration,  I  mean  people  integration — 
that  takes  place  as  a  result  of  that.  For  some  reason,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  explain  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  different  mix  of 
riders  on  fixed  guideway  than  exists  on  buses.  That  seems  to  be  the 
case  not  just  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Sunbelt  cites  that  don't  tra- 
ditionally depend  on  public  transportation.  There  seems  to  be  an 
attractiveness  to  that  system  for  businessmen  and  people  who  are 
white  collar  workers  that  don't  traditionally  tend  to  use  the  bus 
system  in  our  southwestern  areas.  That  may  be  because  the  system 
traditionally  has  not  been  as  dependable,  as  reliable,  as  safe  as  a 
transportation  as  is  the  developments  in  the  new  technology.  I 
don't  know. 

Of  course,  Los  Angeles'  experiences  are  thus  far  being  helpful  to 
us  because  contrary  to  what  is  generally  put  out,  their  first  link 
exceeds  their  initial  ridership  projections. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  is  this  our  celebrated  "Blue  Line?" 

Mr.  Hall.  I'm  not  sure  what  they  call  it.  It  is  the  14  mile  link 
that  runs  from  downtown  to — is  that  the  Blue  Line? 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  well,  we're  going  to  get  on  that.  Well, 
you're  telling  me  something  I  didn't  known.  But  we  had  heard  just 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  Hall.  That's  what  I  heard  too,  but  the  most  recent  word  we 
got  from  people  from  there  was  that  the  system  was,  in  fact,  ex- 
ceeding in  ridership  the  initial  projections. 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  in  Houston  that  we  have,  as  you 
have  suggested,  a  level  playing  field  from  the  Federal  perspective. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  assume  all  three  of  you — Mr.  Winters,  Mr. 
Oliver,  and  you — agree  with  the  notion  of  a  level  playing  field,  as 
the  chairman  puts  it. 

Mr.  Winters.  The  Governor  would. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Just  so  you  don't  distort  decisions  by  what 
can  you  get  out  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hall.  And  we  thank  you  for  that.  Senator.  This  is  not,  in  my 
view,  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  kind  of  evil  intent.  There  is  not 
enough  public  resource  to  do  what  any  community,  in  my  judge- 
ment, thinks  it  ought  to  do  to  provide  and  secure  its  future  in 
transportation.  Highways  doesn't  have  enough  resources  to  do  all 
the  things  that  it  can  identify  now  ought  to  be  done.  And  certainly 
in  public  transit  or  mass  transit,  we  don't  either.  So  we  believe 
that  the  decisions  can  be  more  rationally  made  if,  in  fact,  the  kind 
of  partnership  we  can  potentially  can  develop  is  not  skewed.  Cer- 
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tainly,  that  we're  responsible  to  some  extent  impacts  quality  of  de- 
cisions made. 

Finally,  let  me  just  suggest  that  in  Houston,  from  the  Houston 
perspective,  we  believe  that  we  are  probably  one  of  the  best  demon- 
strations of  the  diversity  of  transportation  needs  of  a  community, 
and  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  ought  to  take  place.  I  have  been 
heartened  this  morning  by  the  nature  of  the  presentation  that  has 
been  made  from  those  of  us  in  Texas  who  are  speaking  to  you,  be- 
cause that  has  not  been  our  history. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  yes,  you  all  have  been  of  one  voice  here. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  has  not  been  our  history,  as  I  think  you've  recog- 
nized. I  was  there  and  was  a  participant  in  the  changing,  the  name 
of  the  State  Highway  Department  from  the  State  Department  of 
Highways  to  the  State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Trans- 
portation. Things  tend  to  happen  with  all  deliberate  speed  some- 
times in  life  and  it  appears  as  though  we  are  now  entering  that 
period  of  evolution  when  that  is  becoming  more  of  a  reality  than  a 
name. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  can  buy  that.  It  says  right  here  "Texas 
State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation." 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  the  reasons  that  we  have  not  been  the  benefici- 
aries of  great  resource  allocation  of  the  Highway  Department  in 
the  past,  and  I  suspect  that  we  may  be  entering  a  new  era  of  coop- 
eration, I  think  transit  program  development  has  been  one  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  can  take  place  and  has  taken 
place  in  Texas. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  these  gentlemen  had  to  build  the 
largest  public  works  program  project  in  history.  That's  finished. 
There  is  now  use  to  that  Interstate  System  that  almost  touches  the 
middle  of  Kansas  but  for  18  miles  missing.  You  have  got  to  finish 
it.  And  we  have.  That's  done,  and  so  you  have  got  now  to  think 
differently. 

I  see  you  have  these  things  up  in  the  air.  I  would  have  just  a 
notion  that  the  high  speed  rail — things  like  Mag-Lev — probably 
are  more  of  an  alternative  to  air  transportation,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Winters.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  see  Mr.  Winters  agreeing. 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  think  Mr.  Kelleher,  the  president  of  Southwest 
Airlines,  will  emphasize  that  to  you  in  great  detail. 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  they  may  be  a  necessary  one. 

Mr.  Winters.  The  process  here  is  that  legislature  has  given  this 
task,  authority,  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  franchise  should  be 
awarded.  They  have  to  make  a  decision  in  mid-May.  So  the  author- 
ity is  doing  the  hearings,  they  are  doing  the  expert  testimony,  and, 
meanwhile,  people  are  testifying,  some  are  fighting.  All  of  that 
should  come  to  a  head  in  mid-May  and  there  will  be  a  decision 
shall  there  be  a  franchise.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  one  of  the  two 
franchisees,  be  it  the  French  or  German  group,  will  receive  the 
award  and  go  forward. 

Mr,  Hall.  There  is  a  prohibition  against  tax  support  or  public 
support  to  this  at  a  State  level. 
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Senator   Moynihan.    Oh,   there   is?   I   would   like   to   ride   that 
French  train.  I  have  ridden  the  Mag-Lev  in  Germany,  and  it  is 

fun.  It  is  a  new  sensation.  ,    ,        .,  .  f  ;„  ».oii 

I  am  sorry  if  I  am  more  provincial,  but  the  great  event  m  rail- 
roadTransportation  was  there  was  an  engme  ca  led  Number  999 
bunt  in  the  West  Albany  Yards  of  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and 
Tn  89?  it  was  hooked  up  to  the  Empire  State  Express  Syracuse  to 
New  York,  heading  towards  Buffalo,  which  is  on  the  Great  Lakes 
anTbetween  Batavia,  New  York,  where  the  first  Land  Office  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  founded,  and  Buffalo  it  hit  111-5  miles  an 
hou^  That  was  as  fast  as  anybody  had  ever  travelled.  The  engi- 
neer,' a  fellow  name  Hogan,  got  into  the  car  sort  of  a  young  man 
with  dark  hair,  and  got  out  white  as  a  sheet.  It  was  very  fast. 

w!or^MoYNiHAN.  Well,  a  century  later  the  French  and  the 
Japanese  have  got  their  screwdrivers  out  and  their  grinders  and  so 
forZand  they  have  got  it  up  from  11L5  to  135.  The  machine  ot 
mally  goes  at  a  190  miles  an  hour  maybe,  or  something  like  that  If 
vou  really  want  to  break  yourself,  you  can  make  it  go  faster  but  I 
am  not  sure  you've  accomplished  a  lot.  Mag-Lev,  at  least  is  a  new 
pSndple  and  a  little  more  interesting  on  that  score.  Probably  you 
would  agree  on  that;  just  as  an  engineer,  you  kind  of  like  some- 
thing vou  haven't  seen  before. 

That  internal  combustion  engine  is  an  old  machine,  a  19th  centu- 
ry machine.  It  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  around  a  long  time  to 
come  We  may  find  ourselves  with  some  electrically-driven.  We 
have 'a  fuel  or  energy  crisis  and  energy  is  going  to  become  a  lot 
more  expensive  in  this  country  than  it  has  been;  wouldn't  you  say, 
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Mr  Oliver.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that  I  would  also  just 
like  to  make  an  addition.  In  this  country  we  have  traditionally 
relied  upon  the  fuels  tax  as  a  means  of  financing  primary  high- 
ways. As  the  fuel  efficiency  of  our  cars  go  up,  as  some  of  the  non- 
attainment  areas,  go  to  electric  cars  for  urban  travel,  we  will  see 
the  abmty  of  th^  motor  fuels  tax  to  finance  our  transportation 
projects  in  this  country  begin  to  level  off,  if  not  declme  without 
significant  dramatic  increases  in  the  tax  on  those  particular  fuels. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Very  good  point. 

Mr  Oliver.  As  an  alternative,  rather  than  a  per  gallon  tax,  we 
may  have  to  begin  to  look  at  a  BTU  or  a  total  energy-  type  tax  on 
whatever  alternate  fuel  is  available  because  there  will  be  cleaner 
alternative  fuels  proposed  for  many  of  these  non-attainment  cities 
to  meet  the  Clean  Air  standards  that  will  be  imposed  upon  them. 
But  the  highway  or  the  transportation  facility  ou^  there  that  is  car- 
rying that  particular  vehicle  does  not  know  whether  it  is  burning 
gasoline,  ethanol,  or  what  type  fuel  it  is  using. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  just  take  the  machine  so  much  for  grant- 

^^Gentlem^^'^I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  You  have  been  very  pa- 
tient with  us  and  very  helpful.  It  is  novel  to  experience  as  much 
intermodal  comity  and  good  sense.  .  .-,    . 

Mr.  Hall.  We  hope  we  have  not  over-stated  that. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  I'll  say  nothing  until  Thursday.  We 
will  know  Friday  morning. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  like  to  just  add  one  thing  to  emphasize  what 
Mr.  Hall  said.  One  couldn't  look  across  the  country  to  find  a  better 
model  than  Houston  for  a  number  of  things.  One  of  the  things  that 
the  Department  has  done  in  cooperation  with  not  only  Houston  but 
our  other  urban  areas  and  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authorities  in 
those  cities  is  what  the  Department  calls  the  "PASS"  program, 
where  this  program  is  aimed  at  cities  who  receive  Federal  monies 
for  urban  system  projects.  If  the  city  will  use  the  money  on  a  facili- 
ty that  will  relieve  congestion  in  a  certain  corridor,  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  addition  freeway  lanes,  we  will  increase  the  State's  par- 
ticipation up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
upgrade  an  arterial  to  relieve  congestion  on  a  freeway  than  it  is  to 
add  freeway  lanes.  Not  only  METRO,  but  the  city  of  Houston,  has 
taken  maximum  advantage  of  that  program  with  the  Department. 

Senator  Moynihan.  See,  that's  what  I  would  like  to  see  in  this 
bill.  And  the  States  that  have  enough  to  sense  to  do  things  like 
that  will  presumably  have  more  efficient  systems.  The  States  that 
don't,  won't.  But  don't  depend  on  Washington  to  figure  it  out  for 
you  because  we  won't;  it  won't  happen.  We  will  send  you  forms  you 
can  send  back. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  want  to  just  stand  in  recess  for  a  moment  to  thank  the  panel. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  have  kept  our  economists  waiting,  which 
is  hardly  a  thoughtful  thing  to  do,  but  it  bespeaks  the  nature  of  the 
profession. 

Doctor  Mieszkowski,  do  you  want  to  join  us  up  here.  Doctor 
Christiansen,  I  want  to  wait  until  your  colleague  gets  here  to  get 
started. 

On  the  randomness  of  our  witness  list,  you  are  first.  Doctor 
Christiansen.  We  welcome  you,  sir.  Maybe  you  would  tell  us  a  little 
bit  more  about  your  institute  as  you  go  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  CHRISTIANSEN,  TEXAS 
TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE,  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Moynihan.  The  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  is  a  part  of  The  Texas  A&M  University 
system.  It  is  the  largest  university-based  transportation  research 
organization  in  the  world. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  was  not  even  prepared 
to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  We  do  considerable  research  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Highways,  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  have  also 
been  involved  with  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  here  in 
Houston  for  the  last  ten  years.  We  conduct  contract  research  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  sponsors. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Is  this  something  that  sort  of  grows  out  of 
the  particularly  applied  work  that  begins  at  Texas  A&M? 
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Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes,  very  much  so.  It  is  part  of  the  land  grant 
philosophy,  it  is  very  much  applied  research.  We  work  with  the 
agencies,  get  research  findings  out  in  the  field,  see  if  it  works, 
evaluate  it,  and  make  it  better.  And  I  have  to  apologize  to  you,  I 
am  one  more  engineer.  You  have  to  wait  for  your  economist  for  one 
more  speaker. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  we  will  let  him  wrap  up  and  explain 
the  frailties  of  your  profession. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  time  for  that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  Although  your  bridges  don't  fall  down.  The 
economists — well,  that's  another  question. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Christiansen.  I  thought  I  would  just  quickly  touch  on  three 
different  areas  that  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  The  first 
is,  as  a  part  of  our  research  program  with  the  State  and  the  Feder- 
al Government,  using  Federal  Highway  Administration  data,  over 
the  last  five  years  we  have  developed  a  quantitative  index  that 
measures  congestion  and  mobility  in  urban  areas  across  the  coun- 
try. It  has  received  some  general  acceptance.  It  allows  us  to  see 
how  things  are  changing  over  time,  how  cities  compare  to  each 
other,  and,  I  think,  it  is  instructive  in  several  matters  in  that  it 
takes  some  of  the  anecdotal  observation  out  of  the  equation  and 
allows  us  to  quantitatively  assess  what  is  happening.  In  1989, 
which  is  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available,  it  sug- 
gests that,  on  an  area-wide  basis,  25  large  urban  areas  in  the  U.S. 
have  undesirable  levels  of  congestion  today. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  is  25? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Do  you  have  a  name  for  your  model? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  There  is  a  report  that  I  will  forward  to  your 
staff  that  documents  all  the  analyses.  It  uses  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  Highway  Performance  and  Monitoring  System 
data  relating  vehicle  miles  of  travel  on  freeways  and  arterials  to 
the  supply  of  streets  of  that  same  type.  The  index  shows  that,  not 
surprisingly,  Los  Angeles  is  the  most  congested  city.  New  York 
City  turns  out  to  be  11th. 

It  gives  us  a  way  to  quantify  the  costs  of  that  congestion,  also.  In 
the  ten  most  congested  cities/urban  areas  in  the  U.S.,  on  average, 
just  the  cost  of  delay  and  additional  fuel  consumption  due  to  con- 
gestion averages  out  to  about  a  $400  per  capita/ per  year  congestion 
tax,  in  effect. 

Senator  Moynihan.  It  does  what?  It  costs  you  $400  per  capita? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Per  year,  for  each  person  on  average  in  those 
urban  areas  due  to  the  increase  in  delay  resulting  from  congestion 
and  increased  fuel  consumption  because  of  that  congestion.  No 
other  factor  is  in  the  equation. 

Senator  Moynihan.  John  Kain  and  others,  John  is  an  old  friend, 
came  down  and  spoke  to  us  of  congestion  and  the  pricing  system 
and  sort  of  walked  me  through  this.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  price. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes,  it  certainly  is.  It  is  a  surprisingly  high 
number. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  it  must  have  surprised  you. 
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Mr.  Christiansen.  It  did.  I  think  the  other  thing  that  comes  with 
this  is  that,  nationwide,  you  can  see  that  the  problem  is  getting 
considerably  worse.  If  you  look  back  over  the  data  just  between 
1982  and  1989,  for  example,  congestion  in  San  Diego  increased  51 
percent;  in  Salt  Lake  City,  30  percent;  in  Washington,  D.C.,  27  per- 
cent; in  New  York  City,  11  percent.  So  what  it  is  really  saying  is  in 
spite  of  the  magnitude  of 

Senator  Moynihan.  New  York  City  is  absolutely  totally 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes,  it  can  only  get  so  bad,  that's  correct.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  current  size  of  the  transportation  program  and  the 
type  of  program  being  pursued,  we  are  seeing  3-plus  percent  per 
year  annual  increase  in  congestion  in  most  of  our  large  cities 
across  the  country. 

Let  me  come  back  to  a  kind  of  good  news  side  of  that  equation, 
and  that  relates  back  to  the  local  area  in  Houston.  What  we  have 
seen  here  over  the  last  five  years  is  that,  if  you  have  strong  policy 
leadership,  a  good  multi-modal  program,  and  adequate  funding,  you 
can  actually  make  a  positive  impact  on  congestion.  Our  numbers 
show  that,  between  1985  and  1989,  in  spite  of  significant  increases 
in  travel,  congestion  in  Houston  actually  dropped  by  7  percent.  It 
went  from  being  the  second  most  congested  city  to  being  the  eighth 
most  congested  city  in  that  same  time  frame. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now,  you  won't  hesitate  to  get  this  report  to 
us. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  You  will  have  it  Federal  Expressed  to  you  to- 
morrow. 

[The  material  referred  to  has  been  received  and  is  retained  in 
Committee  files.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  So,  L.A.  is  number  one. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We'll  be  there  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  I  think  the  bad  part  of  the  Houston  equation, 
as  we  look  to  the  next  ten  years,  is  that  finding  the  funding  to  con- 
tinue the  program  as  it  has  existed  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  difficult. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  touch  on,  since  you  are  here  in 
Houston,  I  think  that  the  transitway  system  or  the  HOV  lane 
system  deserves  a  little  bit  of  mention.  Houston  has  become  the 
recognized  national  leader  in  developing  this  type  of  facility,  in- 
tended to  get  people  out  of  their  single  occupant  automobiles  and 
get  them  to  ride  carpools,  get  them  to  ride  buses.  In  fact,  the  HOV 
lanes  that  we  have  built  here  have  been  more  successful  than  pro- 
jected, more  successful  than  expected. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  they  are,  because  I  have  to  say,  maybe 
we  were  just  off  schedule,  but  I  saw  sort  of  an  empty  HOV  lane 
this  morning.  I  just  wasn't  looking  at  the  right  time,  which 
wouldn't  be  hard. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  They  have  an  extremely  high  peaking  charac- 
teristic. During  the  peak  hour,  they  move  a  large  number  of  their 
people.  But  they  do  that.  Roughly  4,500  to  5,000  persons  are  being 
moved  on  a  typical  Houston  transitway  today  in  the  peak  hour, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  roughly  2.5  lanes  of  freeway. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  now,  I  like  that.  Let's  get  that  again.  If 
you  can  get  4,500  people — give  me  the  formula  again,  the  equiva- 
lency. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Basically,  at  today's  volumes,  and  they  have 
been  increasing  rapidly,  we  are  moving  between  4,500  and  5,200 
persons  in  the  peak  hour,  peak  direction  on  the  transitway.  A  typi- 
cal freeway  lane  in  Houston  moves  about  2,000  persons  in  the  peak 
hour,  peak  direction. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  I  see.  OK. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  So,  that  is  the  equivalent  of  2  to  2.5 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  you  get  2.5  lanes  out  of  1. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes,  sir.  Then  you  turn  around  and  reverse  it 
in  the  afternoon,  so  you  even  get  2.5  in  both  directions. 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK,  I'm  learning  the  language  of  this.  Your 
capacity  is  to  run  2,000  vehicles  with  2,000  people  for  an  hour  down 
this  one  lane,  but  HOV  will  be  4,500  to  5,200  people. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  At  today's  volumes  in  Houston,  that's  correct. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  then  you  have  got  2.5  lanes'  worth  of 
transport  going  on. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  And  because  they  do  reverse,  you  actually 
buy  5  lanes — 2.5  in  each  direction  with  that  single  lane. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  that's  right.  OK. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  And,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  yourself,  HOV 
lanes  in  the  New  York  area  right  now  are  being  looked  at  very 
hard  on  both  the  Long  Island  Expressway  and  Cross  Westchester 
Expressway. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  that  we  ought  to  make  in  this  is  that 
HOV  lanes  have  the  distinction  of  being  not  really  a  highway  im- 
provement and  not  really  a  transit  improvement,  but  some  sort  of 
hybrid  that  requires  some  coordination  in  developing  them. 

What  we  have  seen  in  Houston,  at  a  relatively  modest  cost — the 
lanes  that  operate  here  today  have  been  built  at  $5  million  a 
mile — you  offer  the  potential  to  double  the  capacity  of  your  free- 
way to  move  people,  and  you  create  a  whole  variety  of  clean  air 
and  energy  impacts  out  of  the  HOV  lanes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  ask,  you  widened  your  freeway  to 
put  that  center  median  lane  in. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Well,  sometimes,  yes;  sometimes,  no.  Basical- 
ly, what  we  have  done  is  looked  at — you  only  have  so  much  right- 
of-way  to  work  with — what  is  the  best  use  of  that  right-of-way.  In  a 
number  of  occasions,  we  have  decided  to  narrow  the  inside  shoul- 
ders on  the  freeway  and  narrow  the  traffic  lanes  on  the  freeway  to 
create  the  space  to  do  it. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now,  when  you  say — did  I  get  that  right,  the 
4,500  to  5,200,  is  that  persons? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  are  moving  at  some  speed 

Mr.  Christiansen.  At  50  miles  an  hour. 

Senator  Moynihan.  At  50  miles  an  hour.  You  are  moving  let's 
say  5,000  people  at  50  miles  per  hour  on  the  HOV.  And  you  are 
moving  2,000  on  the  single  inbound  lane. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Correct. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  So  that  gets  you  2.5.  And  then  when  you 
move  it  out,  you  could  say  you've  got  5  lanes  and  you  are  not  very 
far  from  saying  one  HOV,  for  these  purposes,  equals  one  freeway. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  In  a  design  year,  we  looked  at  the  HOV  to 
move  about  7,000  to  8,000  persons  in  a  peak  hour.  At  that  volume, 
it  does  double  the  capacity  of  the  freeway  with  one  lane. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  can't  ignore  that  kind  of  economics.  I 
have  to  write  this  down.  At  peak,  HOV  will  take  7,000  to  8,000,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  In  the  design  year,  yes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  At  50  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Yes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  that  equals  one  freeway. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Correct. 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK.  Thank  you.  About  time  we've  thought 
about  a  Long  Island  Expressway  lane. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  One  thing  we've  learned  out  of  this  is  that 
HOV's  aren't  the  solution  to  urban  problems;  they  have  a  role  that 
they  can  play  to  help  things  out.  But  because  they  are  sort  of  a 
hybrid  highway/ transit  project,  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  im- 
plement. Somebody  described  Houston  as  being  almost  a  superhu- 
man effort  to  make  it  happen  here.  We  need  to  make  it  so  mere 
mortals  can  do  it  somewhere  else. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  come  out  of  the  new 
highway  bill  are  procedures  that  both  FHWA  and  UMTA  can 
follow  jointly,  and  uniformly  in  developing  HOV  facilities. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on,  Senator,  coming 
from  a  research  organization,  I  think  that  we  need  to  at  least 
speak  to  the  issue  of  transportation  research  funding  as  a  part  of 
the  DOT  budget.  Compared  to  what  private  firms  spend  on  re- 
search. Federal  Highways  and  UMTA  spend  very  little  money  on 
research.  The  current  DOT  budget  spends  somewhere  between  0.2 
to  0.3  of  1  percent  on  research.  The  work  that  the  Transportation 
Research  Board  has  done  suggests  that,  in  the  private  sector,  a  low 
tech  basic  industry  firm  would  spend  8  times  that  percentage  on 
research;  a  high  tech  firm  might  spend  40  times  that  amount  of 
money,  percentage-wise,  on  research.  Our  feeling  is  that,  for  a  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  that  generates  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  we  devote  so 
little  to  research. 

The  problems  that  you  can  address  relating  to  air  quality,  pave- 
ment management,  bridge  management,  safety,  intelligent  vehicle 
highways,  and  multi-modal  coordination  are  ripe  with  research  op- 
portunities. As  you  may  be  aware,  nationally  there  is  a  consortium 
of  45  of  the  Nation's  largest  universities  that  have  transportation 
programs  that  have  formed  a  Council  of  University  Transportation 
Centers  (CUTC).  They  have  outlined  a  recommended  research  plan. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  haven't  heard  that,  have  we? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  If  not,  I  will  be  happy  to  forward  one  to  you. 
But  it  endorses  the  Administration  proposal  which  does  call  for  sig- 
nificant increases,  but  it  calls  for  additional  increases  beyond  that. 
I  will  submit  the  specifics  to  you  in  written  testimony,  but  I  did 
want  you  to  be  aware  of  the  issue  that  research  funding  is  a  very 
scare  commodity  in  the  transportation  field. 
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[The  information  to  be  provided  has  been  received  and  is  re- 
tained in  Committee  files. ]y 

Mr.  Christiansen.  With  that,  sir,  I'll  stop  my  comments  and 
turn  it  back  to  you. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  you've  told  me  more  things  that  I 
didn't  know.  I  found,  and  I  am  sure  you  did,  too,  Mr.  Oliver,  those 
HOV  ratios  very  powerful. 

Well,  sir,  the  economist  will  have  the  last  say,  which  is  only  ap- 
propriate, the  cream  of  the  social  sciences.  Mr.  Mieszkowski,  wel- 
come. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  MIESZKOWSKI,  URBAN  ECONOMIST,  RICE 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Mieszkowski.  My  comments  are  somewhat  wide-ranging. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is,  if  this  is  agreeable,  to  pick  up  on  points 
that  have  already  been  made. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Fine.  Well,  your  testimony  of  course  will  be 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mieszkowski.  Yes.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  repeat  the 
point  that  you  made,  Senator,  as  when  I  started  thinking  about 
high  speed  rail — because  Mr.  French  prompted  me  that  you  might 
be  interested  in  discussing  this — I  don't  know  about  this  type  of 
rail,  but  the  first  thing  that  came  to  mind  was  that  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  American  cities,  and  that  high  speed 
train  travel  between  Boston  and  Washington  might  make  sense  on 
cost-  effectiveness  grounds.  But  when  I  started  thinking  about 
Houston  and  Dallas,  it  didn't  make  much  sense  because  the  roads 
between  these  cities  are  relatively  uncongested  and  there  is  quick, 
cheap  air  transportation  between  these  cities  to  close-in  airports.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  more  than  one  airport 
in  Houston  and  Hobby  Airport  is  very  close  in. 

Also,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  use  the  experience  in  Japan  and 
France  as  an  indicator  of  what  might  happen  in  this  country  be- 
cause the  conditions  are  very  different.  And,  again,  you  have  made 
the  point  that  gasoline  prices  are  very  much  higher  there  and  also 
air  travel  is  much  more  expensive. 

So,  this  diversity  makes  me  wary  about  Federal  involvement.  In 
fact,  in  order  to  be  provocative,  I  was  going  to  try  to  make  the  case 
against  Federal  involvement,  and  perhaps  I  might  end  with  that 
point  with  respect  to  high  speed  rail.  But  let  me  go  on  to  a  few 
other  issues. 

First  of  all,  I  am  more  pro-highways,  I  guess,  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  I  did  live  in  the  Northeast  for  a  number  of 
years  and  actually  grew  up  in  a  very  compact  city.  But,  at  any 
rate,  maybe  one  changes  one's  orientation  in  the  environment  in 
which  one  lives.  But  the  one  thing  you  said  is  that  if  you  build, 
they  will  come.  I  was  going  to  turn  that  around  and  say  if  you 
build  rail,  they  won't  come;  which  is  roughly  consistent  with  the 
facts.  The  automobile  is  the  predominant  mode  or  urban  transit 
and  close  to  90  percent  of  all  work  trips  in  the  Nation  are  now 
made  by  automobile.  Given  the  very  strongly  revealed  preference 
by  most  people  for  the  automobile  for  a  whole  variety  of  well- 
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known  reasons,  this  mode  should  receive  most  of  the  investment 
funds  for  urban  transport. 

I  want  to  quaUfy  what  I  say  by  pointing  out  that  in  terms  of 
transit,  although  transit  overall  has  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  total  trips,  trips  to  central  work  places — which  are  the  most  con- 
gested urban  areas — there  the  percentage  of  trips  taken  by  transit 
are  very  much  higher.  I  think  for  a  sample  of  some  20  cities  that 
percentage  is  as  high  as  50  percent.  In  other  words,  people  who 
commute  to  CBDs,  use  transit 

Senator  Moynihan.  Where  are  you  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  I  am  on  page  5.  I  want  to  point  out  that  al- 
though the  importance  of  transit,  or  lack  of  it,  with  respect  to  work 
hours  has  to  be  looked  at  carefully. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  something  you  said.  As  I  read  the  evi- 
dence, the  Interstate  Highway  System  has  not  been  subsidized  in 
the  sense  that  the 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  no.  If  I  said  that,  it 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  I  think  one  has  to  be  careful.  There  is  one 
group  that  is  being  subsidized,  although  we  don't  have  much  sys- 
tematic evidence,  and  that  is  the  people  who  do  commute  by  car  to 
central  work  places.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple:  the 
cost  of  building  the  freeways  into  the  CBD  areas  is  very  much  more 
expensive.  So  although  the  general  users  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  pay  for  the  roads,  the  commuters  during  peak  hours  into 
the  congested  areas  do  not,  and  that  fact  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  problem  should  be  attacked  directly  by  peak  hour  congestion 
pricing. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Don't  leave  me  here  with  this  dumb  state- 
ment uncorrected.  What  did  I  mean?  I  meant  that  when  we  built 
the  Interstate  System,  we  produced  an  alternative  for  long-range 
freight  transportation  to  the  railroad,  and  we  made  them  pay  tax 
on  their  fuel.  Did  the  tax  from  that  fuel  pay  the  whole  cost?  So 
what  did  that  do  to  the  railroads?  It  put  surplus  capacity  in  the 
system. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  I  don't  know  whether  the  trucks,  in  terms  of 
the  differential  damage — what  I  am  talking  about  are  users  in  gen- 
eral, which  are  predominately  automobile  users. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  those  18  wheelers 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  It  may  be  that  they  don't  pay  their  way. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Or  maybe  it  is  surplus  capacity. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Well,  beginning  on  page  5,  I  discuss  public 
transit.  A  few  facts  that  are  worth  noting  is,  first,  that  public  tran- 
sit passengers  declined  from  1960  to  1970,  but  then  following  the 
subsidization  of  transit  and  also  following  the  construction  of  new 
rail  systems,  transit  travel  has  returned  to  about  95  percent  of  the 
1960  level.  Much  of  what  I  have  here  on  pages  5,  6,  and  7,  is  an 
accumulation  of  evidence  against  rail.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  know 
Professors  Kain  and  Meyer,  that  you  are  familiar  with  many  of 
these  arguments.  So,  I  won't  repeat  them  here  except  to  perhaps 
touch  on  some  points  that  were  made  earlier  by  some  of  the  other 
witnesses. 

First  of  all,  in  the  cost-effectiveness  of  displacing  automobile 
users  from  highways  has  been  studied  extensively  for  BART  in  San 
Francisco  and  also  in  Washington.  One  has  to  inflate  some  of  these 
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estimates  to  current  dollars,  but  the  general  consensus  is  that 
given  that  only  about  35  percent  of  the  riders  of  those  systems 
were  previously  automobile  users,  it  is  really  quite  an  expensive 
way  of  decreasing  automobile  use. 

Now,  if  I  can  move  to  page  7. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Don't  be  in  any  hurry,  Doctor.  We  have  to 
note  that  the  economists  keep  coming  up  with  these  numbers. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  I  mean,  it  doesn't  give  you  any  pleasure 
to  be  telling  us  what  you  have  all  been  telling  us  for  30  years. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Well,  I  have  a  few  new  things  to  tell.  Let  me 
move  on.  On  page  7,  I  note  one  study — and  I  would  recommend  this 
study,  unfortunately  I  did  not  provide  references.  I  would  recom- 
mend this  study  by  Mr.  Pickrell,  who  I  believe  is  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School.  I  think  this  is  in  an  unpublished  memorandum. 
He  did  a  study  comparing  the  experience  of  transit  in  Washington, 
Atlanta,  and  Houston.  All  three  cities  made  a  significant  increase 
in  their  investment  in  public  transit  between  the  years  1978 
through  the  late  1980's.  The  difference,  of  course,  between  them  is 
that  Washington  and  Atlanta  invested  heavily  in  rail,  and  Hous- 
ton, at  least  to  this  point,  has  relied  on  an  expanded  bus  system. 
And  the  numbers  here — and  this  bears  on  one  of  the  questions  that 
you  asked  of  Chairman  Hall — is  that  the  ridership  increased  by  83 
percent  in  Washington,  14  percent  in  Atlanta,  and  58  percent  in 
Houston.  On  the  other  hand,  costs,  because  rail  is  so  capital  inten- 
sive, increased  by  a  factor  of  6  in  Washington,  a  factor  of  4  in  At- 
lanta, and  by  only  a  factor  of  2  in  Houston. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  additional  total  cost  per  additional 
transit  trip  varied  from  close  to  $38  in  Atlanta,  $9.73  in  Washing- 
ton, and  only  $4  in  Houston.  So  Pickrell's  point  here  is  that  here  is 
a  city  can  improve  its  transit  system  by  improving  its  bus  system. 
The  Houston  bus  system  has  improved  by  increasing  the  number  of 
routes,  and  by  developing  the  park  and  ride  system — the  park  and 
ride  system  was  developed  from  essentially  nothing  3,000  trips  in 
1978  to  about  22,000  today. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Can  I  just  ask  you,  it  says  the  total  cost  of 
new  transit,  $4.  That's  still  not  economic,  is  it? 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Well,  the  guideline — I  think  $4  is  certainly 
quite  respectable.  The  UMTA  guidelines  that  have  to  be  done 
under  the  alternative  analysis  is  $6  per  additional  rider.  So,  cer- 
tainly, $4  is  quite  respectable. 

And  one  can  argue  that  the  UMTA  number  is  too  low,  but  since 
UMTA  doesn't  have  much  money,  it  doesn't  really  matter.  Transit 
systems  are  rated  relative  to  one  another. 

Although  some  people  claim  that  the  existence  of  the  rail  system 
helped  Atlanta  gain  the  Olympics,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
economists  characterize  the  Atlanta  situation  as  a  failure  in  terms 
of  ridership.  The  ridership  is  well  below  expectations.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  the  actual  ridership  relative  to  the  fore- 
casts at  the  time  of  the  decision  were  very  much  lower  for  newly 
constructed  rail  systems  in  general.  On  average,  the  new  rail  sys- 
tems have  attracted  only  38  percent  of  the  ridership  levels  project- 
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ed  at  the  decision  point.  I  got  this  from  one  of  Mr.  Christiansen's 
documents. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  Mr.  Pickrell's  also. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  I  was  trying  to  drag  you  in  here. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  had  John  Kain,  who  just  happens  to  be 
an  old  friend.  I  was  Director  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
at  M.I.T.  when  he  was  beginning  his  work  in  this  field,  and  so 
we've  known  each  other  over  the  years.  He  said  to  me,  and  once 
you  said  it,  that  most  of  the  riders  on  the  Washington  Metro  used 
to  take  the  bus.  So,  you  know,  they  didn't  get  out  of  cars  and  go 
downtown. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  But  one  point  on  the  question  of  the  L.A. 
system — you  are  going  out  to  L.A. — one  thing  I  read  in  the  maga- 
zine The  Economist  a  month  or  two  back — is  that  the  number  of 
riders  on  that  system  is  higher  on  the  weekend  than  it  is  during 
the  weekday. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  read  that. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  This  is  sort  of  the  Disneyland  effect.  Whether 
it  means  that  the  ridership  is  just  enormous  because  of  the  kids 
riding  the  system  or  whether  it  means  that  nobody  is  during  the 
week,  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  saw  that.  That  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Most  peculiar.  Now,  on  pages  8  and  9,  I  have 
evidence  on  the  Houston  situation.  There  has  been  a  large  amount 
technical  discussion.  The  general  public  isn't  aware  of  this  because 
the  Houston  debate  takes  place  on  two  levels.  One,  you  have  the 
announcements  to  the  press  and  you  have  the  pro-rail  people 
making  statements  and  then  the  anti-rail  people,  but  behind  the 
scenes  there  is  this  so-called  alternative  analysis.  To  qualify  for 
Federal  funds,  UMTA  requires  the  local  transportation  agency  to 
carry  out  an  analysis  of  the  system  that  they  are  considering  rela- 
tive to  something  that  is  called  the  Transportation  System  Manage- 
ment. Now  Transportation  System  Management  is  defined  as  a  bus 
system  of  moderate  expense.  Now  I  would  like  to  distinguish  be- 
tween four  different  systems. 

First  of  all,  no  action.  No  action  doesn't  mean  that  the  bus 
system  won't  develop  over  time,  but  it  will  develop  to  respond  to 
increases  in  ridership  or  will  simply  follow  through  on  the  actual 
investments  that  have  been  committed.  Then  there  is  this  Trans- 
portation System  Management.  And  then  there  is  something  that 
is  due  to  John  Kain,  which  is  called  "Better  Bus"  or  "Best  Bus." 

Senator  Moynihan.  Better  Bus 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Better  Bus.  And  the  reason  for  Better  Bus  is 
that  it  was  argued  that  the  so-called  Transportation  System  Man- 
agement, which  METRO  was  comparing  rail  against,  was  a  straw 
man,  it  wasn't  an  efficient  bus  system.  And  then,  finally,  there  is 
rail.  One  point  that  is  important,  and  again  I  don't  think  this  is 
well  known,  though  I  think  it  is  consistent  with  what  Chairman 
Hall  indicated,  is  that  in  all  of  these  systems,  including  the  system 
called  rail,  all  the  proposed  transit  expansions  entail  a  significant 
expansion  of  bus  service.  The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the 
most  recent  METRO  document,  which  is  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  that  came  out  in  February  of  this  year. 
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In  1988,  there  were  753  buses.  For  Better  Bus  in  the  year  2010— 
this  is  Better  Bus,  which  is  this  most  efficient  system — they  project 
buses  of  1331  buses.  So  there  is  a  very  significant  expansion  of 
buses.  On  the  other  hand,  rail,  if  you  have  rail,  that  system  has 
1240  buses — only  7  percent  fewer  buses. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  I  got  you — 1331  against  1240. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Right.  The  point  is  the  system  called  rail  is 
really  an  enormous  expansion  of  bus  service  as  well. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  that's  against  your  present  fleet  of  753 
only. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Yes.  And  depending  on  how  these  are  integrat- 
ed. It  is  not  obvious  whether  the  expansion  in  ridership  that  can  be 
attributed  to  expanded  transit  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  bus 
service  or  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  rail  service. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Give  me  an  idea  on  the  grounding.  The 
buses  take  people  to  the  rail,  the  rail  takes  them  downtown. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Well,  yes.  The  alignment  that  was  in  place 
until  the  beginning  of  1990,  and  it  has  been  changed  a  little  bit 
now,  though  there  still  is  going  to  be  a  substantial  amount  of  trans- 
ferring to  rail.  But  let  me  talk  about  I  call  the  1989  alignment,  and 
that  was  called  the  System  Connector.  Basically,  you  had  a  rail 
system  that  was  sort  of  the  inner  loop  and  you  had  buses  coming 
from  the  suburbs,  you  transferred  to  rail  which  would  take  you  to 
your  final  destination,  and  your  final  destination  was  assumed  to 
consist  of  three  or  four  of  the  major  employment  centers — the  cen- 
tral business  district  here,  the  medical  center,  and  a  few  other 
major  employment  areas.  Now  that  alignment  has  been  changed  as 
a  segment  of  that  System  Connector  has  been  cut  out  and  a  line 
into  the  western  suburbs  has  been  added.  But  there  still  is  a  sub- 
stantial element  of  the  System  Connector  in  this  present  align- 
ment. 

The  other  thing  which  I  think  is  important  to  understand  is  why 
METRO  is  successful,  METRO  has  a  great  deal  of  money.  METRO 
has  a  1  percent  sales  tax.  The  agency's  current  cash  reserve,  at 
least  as  reported  in  the  press,  is  $620  million.  In  1989  METRO  re- 
ported $42  million  of  interest  income,  which  is  an  amount  larger 
than  passenger  revenues.  So  I  don't  want  to  take  anything  away 
from  METRO  when  they  talk  about  spending  money  on  highways 
and  the  fact  that  the  bus  ridership  has  doubled,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  METRO  over-financed.  METRO  has  to  expand  to  justify 
the  continuation  of  this  1  percent  sales  tax.  They  just  simply  have 
too  much  money  given  their  current  service  levels. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  record  will  show  the  Chairman  stood 
mute. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Maybe  I  should  stand  mute. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  why  we  have  Rice  University;  that's 
why  we  have  universities. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  I  am  sort  of  going  at  METRO — I  am  not  going 
at  them  directly — a  direct  sort  of  attack,  if  it  is  to  be  characterized 
as  an  attack.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between 
metro's  forecasts  and  the  forecasts  of  Charles  River  Associates. 
The  ridership  forecasts 
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Senator  Moynihan.  Does  Charles  River  Associates — that  would 
be  another  one  of  those  M.I.T.  spin-offs. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  This  group  was  brought  in  by  the  previous 
Chairman  of  METRO,  Mr.  Lanier,  who  ultimately  came  out  against 
rail.  But  if  one  takes  METRO'S  ridership  forecasts — and  here  I  am 
towards  the  bottom  of  page  8 — if  one  takes  METRO'S  ridership  esti- 
mates at  face  value,  and  if  you  use  the  Transportation  System 
Management  as  a  base  of  comparison,  the  proposed  rail  system 
that  METRO  proposes  meets  UMTA's  $6  figure,  $5.87. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  inconsistencies  between  METRO'S 
ridership  forecasts  and  those  of  Charles  River  Associates.  Charles 
River's  estimates  vary  depending  on  what  assumptions  they  make, 
but  the  bottom  line  on  Charles  River  is  that  relative  to  Better 
Bus — Kain  has  been  promoting  Better  bus,  arguing  that  Better  Bus 
system  is  a  more  efficient  system  with  bus  and  rail — Charles  River 
finds  either  that  relative  to  Better  Bus,  rail  has  a  lower  ridership 
and  rail  is  more  expensive  than  a  Better  Bus  system,  so  the  mar- 
ginal revenue  product,  or  whatever  the  jargon  you  want  to  use,  of 
rail  is  negative  or  rail  has  virtually  no  effect  on  ridership.  I  mean 
virtually  there  is  no  increase  in  ridership  over  Better  Bus. 

I  am  making  this  point  because  it  is  relevant  as  a  local  issue, 
also  it  is  important  because  it  is  part  of  the  evidence  against  rail  in 
general.  This  gets  me  back  to  your  point  about  90-10.  It  is  not  90- 
10,  it  is  80-20  or  so,  at  least  as  far  as  the  capital  expenditures  are 
concerned.  So  that  is  the  problem. 

Now  let  me  end  here  by  ending  where  I  started,  which  is  the 
high  speed  train  issue.  My  concern  is  that  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram— and  I  was  anticipating  that  you  are  going  to  propose  Feder- 
al involvement  in  high  speed  train,  but  I  don't  hear  that — is  that 
should  be  built  in  a  limited  number  of  corridors.  If  that's  the  case, 
it  shouldn't  be  a  Federal  program.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, this  will  set  off  a  round  of  increases  in  Federal  transporta- 
tion expenditures.  Either  many  areas  will  demand  Federal  monies 
for  high  speed  trains  or  they  will  demand  something  else.  Rural 
areas  will  demand  Federal  Highway  funds,  low  density  areas  will 
demand  operating  subsidies  for  transit,  and  Houston,  Dallas,  and 
Phoenix  will  demand  more  capital  funds  for  rail.  The  precedents 
for  universalization  of  Federal  programs  are  well  known. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Are  well  know. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  So  that's  my  anti-Federal  diatribe. 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  I  can  recall,  there  were  ten  Model  Cities 
that  started  out.  Then  we  turned  out,  would  you  believe,  450. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  If  I  may  make  just  two  other  brief  points. 
First  of  all,  this  question  of  dependence  on  oil.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
that,  and  this  point  was  made,  that  one  should  go  at  that  problem 
directly,  and  that  is  to  make  gasoline  more  expensive  by  means  of 
taxes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  You  don't  solve  that  by 
having  a  more  efficient  use. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  The  other  point  is  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
rail  or  transit  on  environmental  grounds.  I  just  don't  understand 
their  argument  because  METRO'S  own  study  shows  that  rail  will 
have  virtually  no  impact,  less  than  1  percent. 
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I  have  recently  looked  at  highway  maps,  take  a  Rand  McNally 
Atlas,  and  the  thing  that  is  interesting  is  that  very  few  cities  in 
North  America  are  not  crisscrossed  by  freeways.  Only  in  the  older 
cities — Boston,  San  Francisco,  New  York — freeways  are  limited. 
Similarly,  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  relative  to  the  Houston,  Chica- 
go, there  are  few  freeways. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Montreal  is  built  on  an  island  and  Canada 
didn't  have  an  interstate  system  with  90-10  money.  I  wrote  a  paper 
30  years  ago  called  New  Roads  in  Urban  Chaos,  and  made  the 
point  that  the  Interstate  System,  which  was  drawn  on  this  map 
you  saw  and  showed  connecting  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines,  that 
actually  half  the  money  would  be  spent  in  cities — in  cities — and 
that  we  didn't  know  how  to  put  one  of  these  things  through  a  city, 
and  what  was  the  hurry.  But  we  did.  I  think  here  in  Houston  you 
have  a  crisscross  like  that.  It  happened  and  it  won't  unhappen.  The 
dispersal  that  went  with  it  has  occurred.  I  really  think  the  plan- 
ning profession  was  in  remission,  at  best,  in  1955-56,  and  the  high- 
way engineers,  with  the  best  crew  in  the  world,  had  this  90-10 
money  and  how  in  the  hell  could  you  say  no.  And  then  you  picked 
routes  that  had  social  consequences  and  they  were  not  for  nothing 
did  you  go  down  this  side  and  on  that  side  and  so  forth.  But  here 
we  are. 

Thank  you.  Doctor  Mieszkowski.  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to 
prepare  a  paper  of  this  complexity.  I  guess  you  have  all  the  time  a 
university  professor  has,  which  isn't  much,  but  you  found  it  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  very  much  appreciate  it. 

Would  you  agree  that  we  ought  to  try  to  move  back  to  a  State- 
centered  decision-making.  I  see  you  seem  to  agree  and  I  am  not 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Oliver  agree. 

Washington  doesn't  know  that  much  about  this  and  we  don't 
have  that  good  of  bureaucracy.  It  is  not  going  to  come  out  of  Paris, 
by  God,  and  those  great  Napoleonic  departments  that  will  build 
you  whatever,  and  everything  will  arrive,  we're  not  going  to  do 
that. 

The  local  universities  seem  to  have  developed  a  real  analytic  ca- 
pacity. You  said  you  have  44  transportation  centers  in  your  consor- 
tium? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  That's  45  nationally. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  have  got  analj^tic  capacity  to  say  if  you 
do  this,  you  lose  that;  get  this,  and  so  forth.  So  you  don't  have  to 
turn  to  Washington  and  say  tell  us  what  to  do.  The  more  we  give 
you  money  on  an  equal  playing  field,  the  better  you  will  spend  it, 
unless  we  have  a  social  policy  that  desires  you  to  spend  it  in  some 
different  way.  Is  there  such  a  transit  policy  right  now?  Doctor 
Christiansen,  Doctor  Mieszkowski,  Mr.  Oliver  is  there  a  social 
policy  that  should  lead  us  to  say  you  get  60-40  for  this  and  90-10 
for  that?  I  do  not  have  a  view,  I  just  am  asking.  I  see  no,  no, 
maybe.  Alright,  that  is  a  little  bit  different  from  1956  when  we  said 
there  is  a  social  policy  in  building  this  Interstate  System.  There 
was  a  social  policy  in  building  the  railroads  across  the  Nation. 
About  20  percent  of  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  given  by 
Congress  to  people  to  build  railroads  on  it.  We  decided  we  wanted 
to  do  that.  But  right  now  I  have  got  two  noes  and  a  maybe  from 
obviously  thoughtful  persons  who  have  been  much  involved  in  an 
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on-going  discussion,  which  suggests  that  you  would  just  like  to 
figure  it  out  yourself,  fight  it  out  yourself,  argue  it  out  yourself, 
make  your  own  mistakes,  and  benefit  from  your  own  successes.  Is 
that  about  right? 

I  like  the  idea,  don't  you?  I  don't  know  whether  the  Interstate 
was  a  good  idea.  I  remember  at  the  time  the  then  editor  of  The 
Economist  gave  a  talk  in  New  York  saying  I  don't  know  why  you 
are  doing  this,  why  do  you  want  to  do  it.  Well,  we  did  it  and  it  is 
not  to  be  undone.  But  now  I  think  it  is  to  leave  other  arrange- 
ments. We  can't  escape  it,  the  economists  keep  coming  up  with 
data.  We  have  30  years  of  information  that  says  that  people  will 
choose  the  automobile  every  time  and  it  is  more  efficient,  and  for 
rational  reasons.  But  if  you  can  get  six  lanes  of  Interstate  out  of 
one  HOV,  then  you  are  using  the  automobile  a  lot  more  intelligent- 
ly, aren't  you. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  It  is  really  kind  of  a  congestion  pricing.  To 
save  time  and  save  money,  you  are  willing  to  get  into  a  bus  or  form 
a  carpool. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  And  the  one  thing  we  have  heard  we 
are  right  now  in  a  situation  of  negative  congestion  pricing;  isn't 
that  right.  I  mean,  all  it  does  is  it  takes  you  an  extra  hour  to  get 
home,  but,  as  I  was  saying  to  the  Mayor  earlier,  nobody  can  spend 
that  hour.  The  Tollway  was  built,  there  was  a  toll,  and  that  got  you 
home  an  hour  early  but  it  was  worth  the  $3  to  you,  or  the  $1.25. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  But  you  are  talking  about  a  toll  where  you 
have  the  fast  road  and  the  slow  road,  which  I  think  is  what  Doctor 
Christiansen  was  talking  about.  There  is  another  type  of  congestion 
pricing  and  that  is  that  you  have  congestion  tolls.  If  you  enter  con- 
gested areas,  you  have  to  pay.  And  that  keeps  people  out,  of  course, 
and  that  discourages  some  people  from  using  the 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  How  can  we  write  a  provision  in  this 
bill  that  would  say  it  is  all  right  by  us  if  you  will  start  charging  to 
use  the  San  Bernardino  Expressway  between  6:00  and  9:00,  with  a 
little  beeper  arrangement  that  records  the  automatic  vehicle  indi- 
cation that  says  if  you  are  on  that  it  costs  you  fifty  cents  or  what- 
ever. I  mean,  you  have  to  run  for  reelection  and  have  to — Would 
you  like  us  to  write  something  in  that  said  that? 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Administration  bill  as  drafted  allow  States  to 
utilize  funds  to  extend  constructing  toll  roads,  improve  existing  toll 
roads,  convert  existing  free  highways  to  toll  roads. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  That's  departure  in  public  policy. 

Mr.  MiESZKOW^SKi.  If  I  may  comment  on  what  you  are  suggesting. 
If  we  are  going  to  impose  these  congestion  tolls  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
would  worry  about  limiting  it  only  to  freeways,  as  you  are  suggest- 
ing. I  think  it  should  be  made  general  because  people  will  simply 
leave  the  freeway  on  which  you  have  to  pay  and  will  simply  go  to 
the  other  access  roads,  which  will  themselves  become  very  congest- 
ed. So  the  congestion  policy  I  think  has  to  be  general. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  you  have  got  to  figure  it  out  yourself. 
But,  yes,  not  just  limit  it  to  some  particular  Federal  road,  right. 
But  let  it  be  tried,  and  if  you  decide  you  can  get  away  with  it^ 
when  you  run  for  reelection  you  say,  listen,  isn't  your  wife  happy 
to  see  you  come  home,  or  isn't  your  husband  happy  when  you  get 
home. 
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Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  If  I  may  suggest,  it  would  be  an  excellent  sort 
of  experiment.  The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  experi- 
mentation and  perhaps  provide  financial  incentives.  And  so  that 
one  could  write  that  the  areas  that  in  fact  introduce  this  system 
would  get  X  number  of  dollars. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  have  I  heard  there  is  a  social  policy  you 
would  be  prepared  to  give  a  subsidy  to? 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Well,  it  is  a  social  policy  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of  the  highway  system.  So 
R&D  or  lift  off  incentives,  right. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  Once  these  things  get  going,  they  turn 
out  to  be  very  cheap,  I  suppose.  AVI  can't  be  very  expensive  once 
you  have  been  20  years  into  it. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  So  Houston  would  get  $1  billion  if  it  intro- 
duced congestion  pricing. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Didn't  take  you  long  to  become  a  Texan, 
didn't  it?  A  nice  polish  boy  from  Toronto. 

Mr.  MiESZKOWSKi.  Montreal. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  anybody  has  any  thoughts  on  that,  we 
would  appreciate  it.  That  has  to  be  our  theme. 

I  congratulate  you  all  and  thank  you  all.  I  wish  the  whole  com- 
mittee were  here  but  they  shall  hear  of  this.  We  are  very  much  in- 
debted to  you.  And  with  that,  we  thank  you  very  much  and  ad- 
journ this  sitting  of  the  committee. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Statements  submitted  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome  to  Texas. 

My  name  is  Arnold  Oliver.  I  am  Engineer-Director,  or  chief  administrative 
officer,  of  the  State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation 
here  in  Texas.   With  over  15,400  full-time  employee  positions,  we  are  the 
fourth  largest  state  agency  in  Texas.  About  2,500  of  those  employees  are 
in  our  administrative  headquarters  in  Austin.  The  rest  of  our  people  do 
the  real  work  of  our  department  through  the  24  districts  into  which  we 
divide  the  state.  Our  annual  budget,  over  $2.6  billion,  is  the  second  largest 
of  any  state  agency. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  Subcommittee  for  the 
support  you  have  provided  for  Texas  highways  and  bridges  over  the  years. 
With  your  help,  we  have  built  one  of  our  nation's  foremost  highway 
systems. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee,  and  especially  Chairman  Moynihan 
and  Senator  Symras,  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the  issues 
we  believe  will  be  important  to  the  future  of  transportation  in  Texas. 
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TEXAS  TODAY 

Texas  today  has  a  population  of  about  16  million  people.   We  expect  to 
reach  a  population  of  about  20  million  during  the  next  decade.   Although 
most  folks  think  of  Texas  as  a  mostly  rural  state,  about  80  percent  of  all 
Texans  are  urban  residents. 

To  serve  our  expanding  population,  we  have  the  largest  highway  system  in 
the  country  —  about  305,000  miles  of  highways.   We  also  have  about  14 
million  registered  vehicles  —  almost  1  vehicle  for  every  Texan.   Our 
highways  carry  about  150  billion  vehicle  miles  of  traffic  annually  —  more 
traffic  than  any  other  state  except  California. 

We  have  almost  as  many  miles  of  farm-to-market  roads  —  about  43,000 
miles  —  as  there  are  miles  of  Interstate  highways  in  the  nation.   We  also 
have  more  bridges  —  about  46,500  —  than  any  other  state  in  the  country. 

During  the  past  several  years,  we  have  made  travel  on  Texas  highways  safer 
than  ever  before.   In  1970,  5.2  people  died  for  every  100  million  miles 
driven  in  Texas.   In  1989,  that  rate  had  fallen  by  60  percent,  to  2.1  people 
for  every  100  million  miles. 

Texas  highways  and  bridges  are  important  to  the  economy  of  our  entire 
nation.   Especially  with  the  recent  shift  in  our  Rio  Grande  Valley  from 
agriculture  to  "maquilladora"  or  "twin  plant"  industry,  that  national 
importance  is  growing.  As  we  meet  today,  negotiators  are  working  out  the 
details  of  an  even  broader  free  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.   That  agreement  will  bring  increases  in  trade  that  will  further 
benefit  all  Americans. 

However,  this  increased  commerce  would  place  strenuous  demands  on 
highways  and  bridges  linking  Texas  and  other  border  states  to  Mexico.   We 
believe  that  the  new  surface  transportation  authorization  bill  should  assist 
border  states  to  shoulder  the  demands  of  that  agreement. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  agree  with  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO)  that  our  first  priority  must  be 
preserving  the  highway  system  we  now  have.   To  replace  only  our  77,000 
mile  State  Highway  System  would  take  more  than  $100  billion.   We  can't 
afford  to  start  from  scratch. 
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On  at  least  one  point,  Chairman  Moynihan,  you  and  I  are  in  full 
agreement:   The  era  of  the  Interstate  is  behind  us.  To  prepare  us  as  a 
nation  for  the  21st  Century,  federal  surface  transportation  policy  must 
move  beyond  the  now-complete  Interstate  System.  Now  we  must  focus  on 
improving  our  national  and  international  economy  and  on  improving  the 
interstate  mobility  of  our  people.   We  must  end  gridlock  —  it's  a  parasite  on 
our  economy.  We  must  relieve  congestion  —  it's  choking  our  businesses 
and  our  people.  We  must  use  our  technology  to  make  travel  safer  and 
more  efficient 

We  believe  these  goals  can  best  be  promoted  by  a  federal  transportation 
program  which  meets  three  criteria: 

•  Flexibility 

•  Equity,  and 

•  Increased  federal  investment 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks,  I  will  try  to  explain  why  these  principles 
point  us  to  transportation's  future.  I  will  also  consider  the  "Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991"  recently  proposed  by  the  Bush 
Administration  against  the  framework  of  those  principles. 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  a  good  begiiming.  It  recognizes  the 
urgency  of  national  transportation  needs.  It  begins  to  create  the  legislative 
framework  for  "Moving  America  into  the  21st  Century."  And  because  it  is 
a  5-year  bill,  it  tries  to  provide  transportation  planners  with  some  assurance 
of  future  funding.  The  proposal  also  addresses  two  of  our  three  criteria: 
flexibility  and  equity. 

FLEXIBILITY 

We  need  a  simpler,  more  flexible  federal  prog-am  structure.  Today,  we 
have  too  many  separate  federal  transportation  programs;  they  are  too 
complicated;  and  their  "one-size-fits-all"  structure  flies  in  the  face  of  our 
national  diversity.  Federal  involvement  should  support  —  not  inhibit  —  the 
unique  creativity  and  abilities  of  each, of  our  states.  Important 
improvements  to  our  roads  and  bridges  must  no  longer  become  mired  in 
federal  "red  tape."  National  policies  concerning  energy,  clean  air  and 
transportation  must  be  mutually  re-enforcing,  and  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  transportation  to  mobility  and  economic  competitiveness. 

We  join  AASHTO  in  recommending  a  two-tiered  program  structure  —  a 
"categorical"  or  "focused"  program  and  a  "flexible"  program  —  for  both 
highways  and  public  transportation.  This  two-part  structure  would  continue 
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to  address  national  needs,  but  would  also  allow  states  the  flexibility  to 
determine  and  address  their  unique  needs.   Our  highly  competent  state 
highway  agencies  would  have  the  flexibility  necessary  to  determine  the  best 
use  of  limited  resources  to  preserve  and  expand  our  national  and  local 
transportation  infrastructure. 

The  Administration  Proposal 

The  Administration's  bill  goes  far  toward  a  simpler,  more  flexible  program 
structure.   It  would  replace  the  existing  multitude  of  federal-aid  highway 
programs,  including  the  Interstate  Highway  Program,  with  only  a  few.   The 
two  major  programs  —  the  National  Highway  Program  and  the  Urban/Rural 
Program  —  would  be  similar  to  the  two-tiered  structure  recommended  by 
AASHTO. 

However,  the  Administration  would  also  restructure  and  continue  the 
current  Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Program.   With  AASHTO, 
Texas  would  prefer  that  routine  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  be 
left  to  the  states,  using  funds  provided  through  the  National  Highway 
Program  and  the  Urban/Rural  Program.   Separate  discretionary  funding  for 
major  bridges  should  be  available  only  when  other  funding  is  limited  or 
otherwise  unavailable.   We  would  also  like  to  see  a  separate  program  to 
help  border  states  like  Texas  with  international  border  crossings. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  federal  public  transportation  provisions  of  the 
Administration  bill  allow  the  states  to  manage  mass  transportation  funds 
for  smaller  urbanized  areas.   We  also  like  the  increased  ability  to  transfer 
funds  between  the  various  mass  transportation  programs. 

EQUITY 

Texans  deserve  a  fairer  return  on  their  federal  highway  user  fee  dollar.   We 
receive  somewhat  less  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  in  federal  highway 
funds.   Yet  only  about  80  cents  of  every  dollar  we  pay  in  federal  user  fees 
returns  to  Texas  to  keep  our  transportation  system  efficient  and  safe.   And 
of  the  funds  we  do  receive,  about  25  percent  come  to  us  each  year  through 
the  "Minimum  Allocation"  program  —  proof  that  the  allocation  formulas 
alone  do  a  poor  job.   Those  formulas  must  be  revised. 

The  current  formulas  have  historically  transferred  Texas  highway  user 
dollars  to  other  states.   While  we  were  building  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  taking  those  funds  away  from  the  transportation  needs  of  Texas 
may  have  been  right.     If  the  era  of  the  Interstate  has  been  completed. 
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however,  the  national  interest  requires  that  more  of  the  federal  fuel  taxes 
paid  by  Texans  should  improve  transportation  systems  in  Texas. 

The  Administration  Proposal 

The  allocation  formulas  proposed  in  the  Administration  bill  would  better 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  1990's.  Long-outdated  factors  are  replaced  by 
factors  that  reflect  system  size  and  use  —  and  thus  reflect  the  national 
interests  in  transportation.  We  are  also  pleased  that  National  Highway 
System  funding  is  "decoupled"  from  the  specific  highway  segments  included 
in  that  system.  The  Administration  proposal  also  distributes  a  larger  share 
of  federal  public  transportation  funds  to  the  states  by  formula.  These 
changes  should  assure  that  more  Texas  highway  user  dollars  would  return 
to  Texas  for  highway  and  transportation  needs  here. 

However,  by  repealing  the  "Minimum  Allocation"  program,  the 
Administration  would  dismantle  the  "safety  net"  that,  since  1983,  has 
provided  at  least  some  protection  to  "donor"  states  like  Texas.  We  agree 
with  the  Administration  that,  if  the  new  allocation  formulas  perform  fairly, 
a  Minimum  Allocation  Program  should  not  be  necessary.  Still,  we'd  prefer 
the  net. 

INCREASED  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT 


Today,  federal  funding  for  highways  and  public  transportation  is  inadequate 
to  meet  today's  national  needs.  Federal  highway  funds  represent  only 
about  a  third  of  my  department's  annual  budget.  And  our  total  funding 
from  all  sources  —  state  and  federal  —  will  cover  only  about  60%  of  our 
identified  highway  needs. 

As  David  Alan  Aschauer  has  shown,  federal  disinvestment  in  transportation 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  current  recession.  Yet  highway  users  have 
already  provided  the  money  for  increased  federal  investment.  Today,  an 
unused  balance  of  $16  billion  sits  idle  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Those 
dollars  are  not  being  allowed  to  create  jobs!  They're  not  being  allowed  to 
move  goods  to  market!  They're  not  being  allowed  to  move  America. 
Instead,  they  are  being  used  to  mask  the  extent  of  the  federal  deficit.  To 
get  out  of  the  recession,  we  must  re-invest  in  our  transportation  system. 

Our  Interstate  Highway  Program  is  proof  that  —  when  we  allow  it  to  work 
—  the  dedicated  user-fee  concept  works.  That  concept  should  be  restored, 
made  permanent,  and  protected  from  future  diversions. 
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The  Administration  Proposal 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  bill  falls  far  short  here.   At  first  glance, 
there  is  hope:   Authorizations  are  increased  and  obligation  ceilings  are 
higher. 

Upon  closer  analysis,  however,  there  is  no  good  news.   For  example,  this 
year,  total  federal  highway  program  funding  is  about  $16.1  billion.   For  FY 
1992,  the  Administration  bill  would  provide  just  less  than  $16.3  billion  —  an 
increase  of  only   1  percent.   The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  found 
that  the  Administration  proposal  would  mean  "no  increases  in  program 
levels  for  highways  in  real  (inflation-adjusted)  terms  until  fiscal  year  1996. 
...  Transit  programs  would  be  funded  at  slightly  reduced  levels  from  those 
provided  in  1991." 

The  CBO  has  also  estimated  that,  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
transportation  spending,  would  not  spend  down  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
balance  —  even  though  funding  for  several  public  transportation  programs 
would  be  shifted  from  the  general  fund  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.   Under 
the  Administration  proposal,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  balance  would 
increase  by  more  than  50  percent,  to  over  $24  billion,  in  FY  1996. 

Federal  disinvestment  in  transportation  has  already  forced  states  and 
localities  to  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  transportation  infrastructure  needs. 
Yet  the  Administration  would  make  states  and  local  governments  carry  an 
even  greater  share  of  federally  funded  transportation  projects.   Non-federal 
sources  would  have  to  pay  10  cents  more  of  every  highway  project  dollar, 
and  15  cents  more  of  every  public  transportation  project  dollar. 

We  agree  with  the  National  Governors  Association:   Shifting  even  more 
transportation  infrastructure  costs  to  states  and  local  governments  is  wrong. 
Such  a  shift  is  particularly  unfair  while  the  federal  government  is  usurping 
larger  shares  of  fuel  tax  revenues  —  the  states'  traditional  source  of 
revenues  for  such  costs  —  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  support  for  highways  not  included  on 
the  proposed  National  Highway  System  would  become  precarious.   The 
Administration  bill  would  dedicate  about  70%  of  federal  highway  funds  to 
the  National  Highway  System.   When  overall  federal  funding  for 
transportation  is  limited;  when  the  size  of  the  proposed  National  Highway 
System  is  comparatively  small;  and  when  the  state  and  local  share  of 
federal  projects  is  significantly  increased,  we  worry  that  the  quality  of  other 
important  Texas  highways  not  included  on  the  NHS  —  including  our 
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extensive  Farm-to-Market  Highway  Network  —  would  suffer.  The  problem 
could  be  even  worse  for  states  with  fewer  people. 

We  believe  that  the  AASHTO  recommendation  strikes  a  better  balance: 
Dedicate  only  half  of  all  available  federal  highway  program  funds  to 
highways  of  national  significance.  The  remaining  half  should  be  provided 
to  the  states  for  other  highways. 

TWO  ADDITIONAL  POINTS 
Fuel  Tax  Enforcement 

One  additional  aspect  of  the  Administration  proposal  which  pleases  us  is 
the  authorization  of  funds  to  support  improvement  in  motor  fuel  tax 
enforcement.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  continues  to  lose  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  through  organized  tax  evasion  and  inadequate 
collection  procedures.  A  new  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  could 
sharply  increase  these  losses  in  Texas. 

Accuracy  of  Allocation  Formula  Factors 

In  addition,  since  the  Administration  proposes  to  base  future  allocation  of 
federal  highway  funds  largely  on  fuel  use,  we  would  like  DOT  to  carefully 
check  the  accuracy  of  fuel  use  data. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  many  other  issues  affecting  highways  and  bridges.  We  believe 
that  those  that  we  have  raised  today  are  the  most  important  ones  to  Texas. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  once  again  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear.  Should  any  member  of  the  committee  have  a 
question,  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  it 

Thank  you. 
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REMARKS  OF  ANTHONY  W.  HAIiL>  JR. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  OF 

HARRIS  COUNTY,  TEXAS 

TO  THE  WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

INFRASTRUCTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE 

MARCH  25,  1991 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Anthony  Hall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of  Harris  County, 
known  locally  as  "METRO." 

METRO  is  the  Houston-area  provider  of  mass  transportation 
services.  Through  our  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Highways  &  Public  Transportation,  Harris  County,  the 
City  of  Houston  and  the  fourteen  suburban  cities  in  the  region,  we 
are  also  a  major  partner  in  the  region's  highway  and  street 
infrastructure  development.  Briefly  stated,  we  build  streets  and 
roads.  Improving  regional  mobility  in  its  many  facets  is  our 
objective. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  some  of  our  sister  agencies  which  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  mass  transit,  as  a  regional  transportation 
agency,  Houston  METRO  is  vitally  interested  in  both  the  highway  and 
mass  transit  portions  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Acfs_ 
reauthorization.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  some 
comments  on  that  issue. 

Recognizing  that  your  committee  focuses  on  the  non-mass 
transit  aspects  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  I  want  to  alert 
you  to  some  concerns  that  the  transit  industry  m  general  and  we, 
in  Houston  have  about  the  Administration's  proposal,  particularly 
as  mass  transit  relates  to  the  highway  programs. 

First  of  all,  and  of  particular  importance  to  urban  areas,  the 
Act  must  provide  a  level  playing  field  for  local  transportation 
decisions.  By  that  I  mean,  the  Act  should  not  be  structured  by 
way  of  Federal  share/local  share  funding  ratios  to  favor  highway 
projects  over  transit  project.  The  Administration's  proposal  does 
just  that  (it  proposes  75%  to  90%  Federal  shares  for  key  highway 
programs  while  proposing  50%  to  60%  shares  for  transit  programs) . 
We  recommend  a  balanced  program  with  no  transit  funding 
disincentives  so  that  local  transportation  decisions  will  be  based 
on  the  best  solutions  -  not  because  one  project  will  attract  more 
Federal  dollars  than  another. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  Federal  commitment  to  the  mass 
transit  element  of  the  transportation  network  should  return  to  its 
former  levels.  In  the  80 's,  Federal  mass  transit  funding  fell  by 
50%  in  real  dollar  terms  while  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
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rebuilding  older  systems  and  emerging  new  systems  increased.  The 
Bush  Administration's  proposal  departs  from  the  Reagan  approach  by 
recommending  higher  base  funding  for  transit  -  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  actual  needs  and  it  fails  to  grow  over  the 
authorization  period  in  a  realistic  way.  In  Houston  we  believe 
that  the  Act  should  at  least  provide  for  the  same  level  of  growth 
as  proposed  for  the  highway  element. 

Some  say  transit  is  not  a  good  investment.  I  disagree.  In 
Houston  your  Federal  transit  dollars  have  been  well  spent.  With 
a  strong  local  financial  commitment,  in  ten  years  we  have  rebuilt 
the  bus  system  into  an  industry  leader  with  daily  ridership  double 
what  it  was  in  1979.  We  have  built  and  are  continuing  to  add  to 
our  network  of  exclusive  freeway  high-occupancy  vehicle  .lanes  for 
use  by  buses,  vams  and  carpools.  These  effectively  serve  large 
numbers  of  commuters.  We  have  teen  a  major  player  in  Houston 
actually  reducing  its  level  of  traffic  congestion  while  eibsorbing 
considerable  increases  in  population. 

We  are  also  planning  for  the  future  by  converting  to  clean 
burning  natural  gas  fueled  vehicles  to  reduce  harmful  exhaust 
emissions  and  foreign  oil  reliance.  We  are  developing  a  high- 
capacity  transportation  component  to  serve  our  most  densely 
populated  and  tre.veled  corridors.  This  component  will  provide 
enough  people-moving  capacity  so  we  can  eliminate  the  need  to 
expand  our  freeways  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  We  have  watched  Los 
Angeles  and  learned  from  its  experience.  Highways  and  streets  are 
good  -  but  they  nave  limits.  A  balanced  transportation  approach 
is  desirablel^ 

Third  and  lastly,  we  in  Houston  support  and  encourage 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  employer  provided  transit  passes.  We 
support  ycur  S26  bill.  Transit  use  as  an  alternative  to  the 
private  avtomobile  for  daily  work  trips  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  would  close  by  noting  that  Houston  could  not  have  achieved 
what  it  has  in  the  time  it  has  without  an  adequately  funded, 
intelligently  structured  and  capably  administered  urban  transit 
program. 

I  encourage  you  and  your  Congressional  colleagues  to  continue 
and  build  on  that  by  reauthorizing  a  fair  and  vigorous  mass  transit 
program  as  part  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

Thank  you. 
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statement  by  Peter  Mieszkowski.  Rice  University 

To:  The  Water  Resources,  Transportation  and  Infrastructure  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 

Introduction: 

1  begin  by  distinguishing  between  inter- metropolitan  transportation 
and  intra- metropolitan  urban  travel.   The  principal  rationale  for  federal 
highway  programs  is  to  promote  the  national  interest  in  inter-city 
transportation.  When  federal  highway  aid  began  in  1916,  the  national  road 
system  was  primitive  and  counties  failed  to  co-operate  in  developing  an 
integrated  highway  system.  Now  that  the  interstate  highway  system  is 
developed,  the  question  arises  whether  more  funds  should  be  appropriated 
to  expand  and  "widen"  the  highway  system  or  whether  funds  should  be 
spent  on  high-speed  inter-city  rail  systems. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  research  on  this  transportation  system 
and  shall  make  only  one  general  point  which  also  bears  on  the  choice  mode 
for  intra-urban  transportation.  This  is  that  the  age,  density,  growth  and 
urban  structure  of  the  United  States  is  diverse  and  that  a  varied  system  of 
inter-city  travel  is  necessary.  High-speed  train  travel  between  Boston  and 
Washington  may  make  sense  on  cost-effective  grounds.  This  corridor  is 
dense,  land  is  expensive,  highways  and  airports  are  congested.  In  contrast, 
the  roads  between  Dallas  and  Houston  are  relatively  uncongested  and  there 
is  quick,  cheap  air  transportation  between  the  two  cities  to  uncongested, 
close-in  airports.  The  success  of  high  speed  train  travel  in  Japan  and  France 
is  due  to  very  high  density,  short  distances  between  major  population 
centers,  high  air  fares  and  high  gasoline  prices.  " 

To  repeat  essentially  the  same  points  with  respect  to  intra-urban 
transportation,  I  note  that  while  a  subway  system  is  essential  in  New  York 
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City,  highly  successful  in  Boston,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  it  has  not  been  cost 
effective  in  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  DC,  and  it  is  a  failure  in  Buffalo 
and  Miami. 

Before  turning  to  the  key  question  of  whether  the  federal  government 
should  continue  to  finance  a  major  share  of  inter- metropolitan 
transportation  and  continue  to  subsidize  the  capital  costs  and  operating 
expenses  of  urban  transit,  I  present  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  research 
on  intra-urban  transportation.  The  inter-state  highway  system  is  an 
important  component  of  the  local  transportation  system.  Also,  much  of  the 
debate  over  the  choice  ot  transportation  mode  has  been  in  the  context  of 
intra-metropolitan  transportation. 
The  Predominance  of  the  Automobile 

Close  to  ninety  percent  of  all  work  trips  in  the  nation  are  now  made 
by  automobile,  up  from  7U  percent  in  1960.  The  trend  is  explained  by  a 
number  ol  faaors,  among  them:  increases  in  real  income  and  in  the  number 
of  cars  per  households,  and  the  suburbanization  ol  population  and 
employment.  Also  automobile  travel  is  private,  flexible,  convenient,  and 
minimizes  "gathering  time"  at  the  start  ol  the  trip  and  distribution  time  at 
the  end.  by  choosing  expensive  private  automobiles  over  subsidized  public 
transit,  commuters  reveal  a  high  implicit  value  of  their  time  and  a  strong 
preference  for  other  dimensions  ot  automobile  travel. 

The  construction  of  the  interstate  highway  system  has  facilitated  the 
decentralization  of  urban  areas  and  increased  the  population's  dependence 
on  the  automobile.  In  most  major  115.  cities,  a  number  of  key  interstates 
pass  through  areas  close  to  downtown  and  also  are  important  circumferential 
highways  or  ring  roads,  ft  is  significant  that  the  North  American  cities  most 
dependent  on  public  transit,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
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and  Montreal  and  Toronto— two  cities  with  successful  subway  systems—have 
few,  if  any,  freeways  passing  through  downtown  areas.  Most  major  US. 
cities  are  criss-crossed  with  freeways. 

There  are  different  ways  of  calculating  the  possible  suhsidiration  of 
highway  users.  Also,  the  extent  of  subsidization  varies  over  time  and  with 
the  type  of  highway    In  general,  highway  users  have  paid  for  the  capital 
cost  and  operating  cost  of  highways  by  paying  taies,  tolls,  and  registration 
fees.  The  tax  revenues  on  the  interstate  system  have  always  exceeded  costs. 
Two  forms  of  suhsidiration  do  occur.  First,  users  of  rural  highways  are 
subsidized  by  urban  highway  users.  Second,  the  users  of  highways  in  dense 
central  cities  do  not  pay  tuUy  lor  their  use   The  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  highways  in  downtowns  is  much  higher  than  urban  highways  in 
general.  One  estimate  is  that  the  cost  ot  centrally  located  highways  is  10-15 
limes  the  average  cost  of  urban  highways.  This  fact  has  important 
implications  for  the  subsidization  of  public  transit 
Evaluation  of  the  Federal  Highway  Svstem 

Surprisingly  few  systematic  criticisms  can  be  developed  of  federal 
highway  expenditures.  The  Interstate  system  offers  the  greatest  potential  to 
distort  local  expenditures  as  matching  requirements  are  low  and  the 
eligibility  is  restrictive.  Probably  a  variety  of  expensive  segments  would  not 
have  been  built  without  the  availability  of  90  percent  federal  funding.  Two 
well  known  examples  ol  very  expensive  federal  highway  projects  are  the 
West  Side  Highway  in  New  York  City  and  the  Central  Artery  in  boston. 

An  early  cost-benefit  study  ol  the  interstate  highway  system 
indicated  that  net  benefits  are  smaller  on  the  rural  portion  ol  the  system  and 
under  certain  assumptions  they  are  negative.  However,  the  tax  revenues 
generated  on  the  rural  portion  ol  the  interstate  system  exceed  expense 
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throughout  the  1970  s,  and  federal  primary  and  secondary  rural  hlgliways 
are  also  sell  -financing.  As  explained  previously,  lor  the  overall  highway 
system,  rural  users  gam  at  the  expense  ol  urban  taxpayers.  Consequently,  it 
appears  that  state  and  county  highway  programs  benefit  rural  users  at  the 
expense  of  urban  tax  payers.  However,  these  national  figures  mask  large 
amounts  of  interstate  distribution.  Data  on  federal  highway  receipts 
consistently  show  that  the  ratio  of  federal  highway  grants  to  federal  user  tax 
payments  is  below  the  national  average  for  urbanized  states  and  above  the 
national  average  for  rural  stales.  A  reduction  ot  federal  highway  aid  would 
probably  make  the  residents  ol  urban  states  better  olf. 

The  subsidization  of  urban  highway  users  to  central  areas  that  takes 
place  under  federal  programs  would  probably  occur  at  roughly  the  same 
level  if  federal  aid  were  cut  back  or  even  if  the  inter-state  highway  system 
had  not  been  initiated.  The  basic  problem  is  the  political  difficulty  of  pricing 
congestion  externalities  directly  through  the  imposition  of  congestion  tolls 
that  would  vary  with  location  and  time  of  day.  Excessive  commuting  into 
central  areas  increases  the  benefits  of  building  more  roads  and  leads  to  an 
overinvestment  in  highways.  I  speculate  that  this  overinvestment  is  largely 
independent  of  the  magnitude  of  federal  highway  assistance,  as  state  and 
local  expenditures  would  replace  any  cutback  in  federal  subsidies. 

Despite  the  apparent  success  of  the  federal  highway  program,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  rationale  for  federal  aid  programs  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  interstate  system.  A  federal  presence  was  necessary  to 
develop  an  inter-conneaed  highway  system  seventy  years  ago.  Today  each 
state  finances  and  administers  its  system  ol  primary  and  secondary  roads, 
and  a  national  highway  system  is  in  place.  The  federal  government  can  well 
withdraw  from  new  highway  construction. 
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Public  Transit 

Public  transit  passengers  decreased  by  28  percent  between  1960  and 
1970,  but  following  the  construction  ol  new  subways  and  heavy 
subsidization  ol  transit,  ridership  has  returned  to  9^  percent  ol  the  1960 
level.  There  are  approximately  three  bus  passengers  for  every  subway 
passenger.   Also,  while  mass  transit  represents  less  than  ten  percent  of  all 
work  trips,  the  percent  of  peak-period  downtown  work  trips  is  much  higher 
For  a  sample  ol  large  cities  outside  Texas,  the  percent  of  these  trips  by  mass 
iransponatjon  was  ^0  percent.  I'or  four  Teias  cities  it  was  25  percent 
Transit  trips  are  heavily  concentrated  by  city,  with  57  percent  of  all  transit 
trips  occurring  in  five  metropolitan  areas.  New  York  City  alone  accounts  for 
one-third  of  all  transit  trips  and  more  than  25  percent  of  rail  travel  takes 
place  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

Since  1 970,  1 0  heavy  and  light  rail  systems  have  opened  with  the 
help  of  large  federal  subsidies  for  capital  cost.   At  least  another  1 5  systems 
are  in  advanced  planning  stage  and  many  other  cities  are  planning  rail. 
Congress  continues  to  support  rail  and  cities  build  new  rail  systems  despite 
25  years  of  criticism  of  rail  by  urban  economists. 

The  general  case  against  heavy  rail  is  quite  simple.  Due  to  very  high 
capital  cost,  heavy  rail  is  cost  competitive  with  automobile  and  bus 
transportation  only  at  very  high  peak-hour  travel  density  along  particular 
travel  corridors.  These  densities  are  satisfied  only  in  a  handful  of  American 
cities.  One  study  indicates  that  an  integrated  bus  is  significantly  cheaper 
than  heavy  rail  even  on  an  average  corridor  density  of  30,000  passengers 
per  hour  and  is  cheaper  than  automobile  only  at  a  demand  greater  than 
20,000  passengers  an  hour.   A  less  exacting  consensus  estimate  is  that  the 
relative  cost  of  bus  and  rail  depends  on  local  conditions  at  travel  densities  of 
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13,000  10  30.000  an  hour.  At  travel  densities  greater  (less)  than  30.000. 
heavy  rail  is  less  (more)  expensive  than  bus    Only  three  cities  in  North 
America.  New  York.  Montreal  and  Toronto,  meet  the  15.000  density 
threshold  and  only  three  others  exceed  10,000  passenger  per  hour. 

The  ei-post  evaluation  of  the  San  Francisco  (RART)  and  the 
Washington  subway  systems  are  consistent  with  the  above  estimates   The 
actual  ridership  on  both  systems  fell  well  below  forecasts  and  fares  covered 
less  than  hall  of  operating  costs.  For  both  systems,  only  about  33  percent  of 
riders  were  former  automobile  users,  so  the  subsidy  per  auto  trip  avoided 
was  very  high,  amounting  to  $20-$2.'i  1990  dollars  per  trip. 

A  more  general  study  of  new  rail  systems  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  has  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  On  average,  the  new  rail  systems  cost  43  percent  more  than 
estimated  at  the  time  they  were  decided  on.  And  the  two  downtown  people- 
mover  projects  in  Detroit  and  Miami  have  ridership  ol  17  percent  and  26 
percent  of  projections  respectively. 

2.  On  average,  the  new  rail  systems  attracted  only  38  percent  of  the 
ridership  level  projected  at  the  decision  point. 

3.  On  average,  the  project  costs  (not  including  depreciation)  for  the 
new  rail  projects  were  R3  percent  greater  than  estimated. 

One  specific  study  of  light  rail  compares  the  costs  of  the  San  Diego 
light-rail  system  with  the  bus  routes  it  replaced.  The  study  concludes  that 
the  growth  in  ridership  was  due  to  general  population  growth  and  that  the 
cost  per  light-rail  passenger  was  $31 1  compared  to  $1.16  for  the  bus 
system. 

Another  study  by  Don  Piclcrell  comparing  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
increasing  transit  ridership  by  investment  in  rail  transit  and  improved  bus 
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service  has  concluded  that  invesimenis  in  improved  Dus  services  are  more 
promising  than  invesimenis  in  new  rail  systems   Fickrell  compares  the 
results  ol  investments  in  expanded  transit  facilities  over  the  last  10-12 
years  in  Washington.  Atlanta,  and  Houston.  The  lirsi  two  cities  developed 
expensive  new  rail  while  Houston  expanded  its  local  bus  system  and 
developed  bus  iransitways  and  a  suburban  park-and-ride  system,  between 
1976  and  1988  total  transit  costs,  including  capital  costs,  increased  by  a 
factor  of  six  in  Washington,  by  a  factor  of  four  in  Atlanta  and  by  a  factor  of 
two  in  Houston.  Ridership  over  the  period  of  analysis  increased  by  83 
percent  in  Washington,  14  percent  in  Atlanta  and  58  percent  in  Houston,  so 
the  additional  toial  cost  per  new  transit  trip  was  $9.73  (Washington),  $37.56 
(Atlanta)  and  $4.05  (Houston).  One  of  Pickrell's  points  is  that  the  high  capital 
costs  of  rail  are  underestimated  by  local  transit  as  they  fail  to  account  for  the 
opportunity  cost  of  capital  and  the  need  of  replacing  the  rail  in  the  long  run 

A  comparison  of  various  bus  systems  and  different  rail  alignments  has 
played  a  central  role  in  the  debate  over  the  construction  of  rail  in  Houston. 
Under  the  guidelines  ol  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Agency.  Houston  has  been 
comparing  the  cost  elTeaiveness  of  No  Aaion  (no  significant  expansion  of  the 
existing  bus  system),  Transporiaiion  Systems  Management  Systems  (TSM) 
(an  all-bus  system  with  a  number  of  low-moderaie  cost  improvements), 
Better  Bus  (an  extended  bus  system  relative  to  TSM  with  direa  bus  service 
10  a  number  of  major  employment  centers)  and  Kail.  The  cost  effeaiveness 
of  rail  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  additional  ridership  relative  to  No  Aaion 
and  relative  to  TSM    Most  of  the  published  information  on  the  Alternative 
Analysis  is  for  a  rail  allignment  (the  System  Connector)  that  was  replaced  by 
a  more  suburban  oriented  allignment  in  1990.  While  the  information  for  the 
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current  rail  system  is  less  complete  than  lor  t&c  is«9  aiugflmcnt.  I  ?&aU 
begin  with  this  evidence. 

In  METRO'S  1991  Fnvironmental  Impact  Statement,  there  are  two  sets 
ol  forecasts.  One  set  ol  estimates,  prepared  by  Mh'lRO,  forecasts  that 
ridership  for  Better  Bus  will  he  4.6  percent  higher  than  for  TSM  and 
ridersliip  for  the  present  raiJ  alignment  will  be  .").6  percent  higlier  relative  to 
Better  Bus.  The  other  forecasts  were  prepared  by  Charles  River  Associates 
(CRA)    CRA  uses  two  different  transfer  penalties  when  riders  transferfrom 
bus  to  rail  in  forecasting  demand  for  transit.  Both  n?A  forecasts  differ  from 
MFTRO  regarding  the  marginal  contribution  of  rail  to  ridership.  One  CRA 
forecast  is  that  rail  adds  less  than  I  percent  to  ridership  over  Better  Bus 
while  the  other  CRA  forecast  is  that  Better  Bus  will  have  a  larger  ridership 
than  an  eTpanded  bus  system  plus  rail. 

Under  the  IIMTA  guidelines,  the  cut  off  point  for  cost-effective  is 
$6.00  per  additional  trip.  If  a  proposed  system  costs  less  than  $6.00  relative 
to  TSM  then  it  is  certilied  as  cost-effective.  Mt'l'KOs  forecasts  imply  a  cost- 
elfeaive  indei  of  $3  00  per  additional  rider  for  Better  Bus  and  $5  87  for  rail. 
When  the  base  of  comparison  is  Better  Bus  instead  ol  TSM,  then  MtTROs 
cost-effectiveness  for  rail  is  $9.27  while  the  CRA  forecasts  imply  cost- 
effectiveness  indices  that  either  are  very  large  or  are  negative. 

if  MhTKO  ridership  estimates  are  taken  at  face  value  and  TSM  is  used 
as  the  base  ol  comparison,  the  proposed  rail  system  meets  UMTAs  cost- 
effeaiveness  guideline    But  tlie  inconsistency  between  METKO's  and  CKAs 
forecasts  is  disturbing. 

Also,  the  case  for  rail  or  a  significant  expansion  in  the  existing  bus 
system  is  undercut  by  the  following  considerations: 
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1.  For  the  1989  raU  alignment,  CKA  forecasted  that  rail  would  aave  a  Kwef 
ridership  than  Better  Bus.  METRO'S  forecast  with  a  high  transfer  penalty  also 
concluded  that  rail  contributed  little  relative  to  Rest  Bus. 

2.  In  1 989  METROS  forecast  for  the  expanded  bus  system,  Better  Bus. 
indicated  that  it  would  increase  ridership  by  1 8  percent  over  No  Aaion.  The 
1991  analysis  raises  this  estimate  to  37  percent  For  some  reason,  an 
eipansion  ol  transit  now  has  a  much  larger  eltecL 

3.  METRO'S  forecast  of  a  significant  increase  in  ridership  for  an  expanded 
transit  system  depends  critically  on  attracting  suburban  workers  and  inner 
city  commuters  to  transit  for  woric  trips.  Yet  during  the  1980's  when  bus 
ridership  doubled  as  the  result  of  improved  service,  work  trips  as  a  percent 
Ol  total  trips  decreased  from  74  percent  ( 1 978)  to  .")8  percent  ( 1 988).  Also, 
park  and  ride  trips  increased  from  3.000  in  1978  to  22.000  in  1988.  They 
have  grown  little  during  the  last  several  years  as  travel  speeds  on  Houston 
freeways  increased  as  the  result  ol  highway  investments. 

4.  All  ol  the  proposed  transit  expansions  including  rail  entail  a  signilicant 
expansion  of  bus  service.  This  explains  why  the  addition  of  rail  may  have  a 
small  effect  on  ridership.  In  1 988  the  bus  fleet  was  753  buses.  For  Better 
Bus  in  the  year  20 1 0,  a  total  of  1 33 1  buses  are  expected,  but  the  20 1 Q  rail 
system  is  projected  to  have  only  7  percent  fewer  buses,  1240. 

5.  METRO  1991  forecasts  support  an  expanded  transit  system  over  No 
Action  although  its  1 989  forecasts  and  the  1 989  CRA  forecasts  were 
supportive  of  No  Action    The  possibility  that  No  Action  is  the  best  policy  is 
supported  by  John  Kain's  study  of  transit  in  Dallas.    He  reports  that  Dallas 
Area  Rapid  Transit  (DART)  released  shortly  before  a  bond  referendum  in 
1988  a  study  showing  that  an  ail  bus  system,  very  much  like  UAKT  s  existing 
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system,  would  carry  in  2010  only  13.000  a  day  (3  percent)  fewer  riders  ilian 
those  projected  to  use  DART's  new  $2.9  billion  rail-bus  system. 
The  Case  against  Federal  Transit  Subsidies 

In  1 965,  fare  revenue  covered  99  percent  of  transit  operating  costs. 
In  1 980  transit  riders  paid  only  42  percent  of  operating  costs.  One -study 
examining  the  causes  of  the  transit  deficit  concluded  that: 

1 .  a  decrease  in  real  fares  was  responsible  for  28  percent  of  the  deficit 

2.  an  increase  of  real  wages  23  percent 

3.  a  decrease  in  labor  productivity  1 8  percent 

4.  increase  in  transit  mileage  16  percent 
5   inaease  in  energy  cost  12  percent 

As  43  percent  ol  growth  in  the  deficit  is  due  to  wages  and 
produrtivity,  it  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  a  large  portion  ol  federal 
operating  subsidies  are  absorbed  in  wage  increases  and  productivity 
declines.  Yet  pan  of  the  productivity  decline  may  be  due  to  a  shift  to  peak- 
period  travel  resulting  in  an  increase  in  idleness  by  full  time  workers.  And 
while  studies  have  shown  that  higher  public  subsidies  are  associated  with 
higher  wage  levels  and  lower  productivity,  the  lines  ol  causation  between 
these  variables  are  unclear.  Also,  federal  operating  subsidies  have  fallen  in 
real  terms  during  the  1980's  and  in  1987  were  only  1 1  percent  of  total 
operating  subsidies. 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  paper  supports  the  view  that  federal 
project-specific  capital  grants  have  led  to  the  construction  of  uneconomical 
rail  systems.  The  federal  subsidy  lowers  the  cost  to  the  local  authority  and 
led  it  to  underestimate  the  true  long-run  local  cost  of  maintaining  and 
replacing  a  capital-intensive  system. 
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Yei  not  all  rail  systems  resulted  from  federal  subsidies   The  San 
Francisco  system  would  have  been  built  without  federal  aid  Rail  supporters 
in  Houston  emphasize  the  loss  of  federal  funds  il  rail  is  rejected  in  Houston. 
But  rail  might  be  built  in  Houston  even  without  federal  support   Mt'l  KO 
receives  a  large  portion  of  revenues  from  a  1  percent  sales  tai.  The  agency  s 
current  cash  reserve,  reported  in  the  press,  is  $620  million.  In  1989  METRO 
reported  42  million  of  interest  income,  an  amount  larger  than  passenger 
revenues.  METRO  has  to  expand  to  justify  the  continuation  of  the  1  percent 
sales  tax.  Federal  subsidies  may  not  be  needed  or  they  simply  "add  fuel  to 
the  fire. " 
Concluding  Remarks 

My  concern  is  that  a  new  federal  program  such  as  a  high  speed  train 
that  should  he  built  in  a  limited  number  of  travel  corridors  will  set  off  a 
round  of  increases  in  federal  transportation  expenditures.  Hither  many  areas 
will  demand  federal  money  for  high  speed  trains  or  they  will  demand 
something  else.  Rural  areas  will  demand  federal  highway  funds,  low  density 
urban  areas  will  demand  operating  subsidies  for  transit  and  Houston,  Dallas 
and  Hhoenii  will  demand  more  capital  funds  for  rail.  The  precedents  for  the 
universalization  of  federal  programs  are  well  known. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure, 

Los  Angeles,  CA. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  room 
350,  City  Hall,  200  North  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  [chairman  of  the  subcommittee] 
presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Moynihan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROMTHE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  wonder  if  our  guests  would  be  good  enough 
to  take  their  seats.  Mayor  Bradley  has  arrived  and  we  will  begin. 

This  is  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  What  we  are,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  the  old  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  put  together  as  a  subcommittee. 

We  came  here  to  talk  about  transportation,  but  the  subject  has 
seemed  to  turn  to  flood  control.  We  have  had  a  chance  to  spend  a 
day  in  your  city,  to  ride  on  the  blue  line,  and  to  see  the  construc- 
tion on  the  red  and  green  lines.  In  addition,  you  have  been  very 
generous  with  your  helicopters,  and  we  have  a  sense  of  what  you 
are  about,  which  is  very  impressive  indeed. 

If  I  could  just  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  say  what  brings  us 
here.  After  35  years,  we  have  now  completed  the  interstate  high- 
way system.  It  is  the  largest  public  works  program  in  history.  I 
have  a  very  personal  connection  with  it  because  it  actually  begins 
as  an  idea  with  the  General  Motors  Futurama  Exhibit  at  the  1939 
World's  Fair  in  Flushing  Meadows.  It  was  the  event  of  the  fair  and 
it  showed  the  country  with  elevated  highways,  cars  moving  in 
three  and  four  stacks  through  mountains,  into  cities,  and  through 
buildings.  It  is  very  much  like  what  happened.  President  Roosevelt 
authorized  the  program  in  1944,  but  it  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  had  the  conviction  to  create  a  gasoline  tax  that  dedicated 
monies  into  a  trust  fund  to  build  it.  And,  we  have  done  it. 

I  managed  the  bill  four  years  ago,  and  I  said  at  that  time  that 
when  the  next  bill  comes  up,  we  will  be  on  our  own  again  after  35 
years,  and  we  are.  We  are  here  to  ask  what  you  think  we  should 
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do.  We  have  $105  billion,  Mr.  Mayor,  plus  or  minus,  which  we  will 
spend  in  five  years'  time.  We  would  like  your  advice  on  how  to 
spend  it. 

I  would  like  to  first  thank  Mr.  Ferraro.  So  Mr.  Mayor,  we  wel- 
come you  sir  and  we  will  put  your  statement  in  the  record.  You 
may  proceed  exactly  as  you  would  like  to  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOM  BRADLEY,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  LOS 

ANGELES,  CA 

Mayor  Bradley.  Thank  you  very  much  Senator  Moynihan.  We 
extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  Los  Angeles.  We  know  of  your 
long-standing  interest  in  surface  transportation,  building  the  infra- 
structure, repair  and  maintaining  it.  It  is  the  key  to  our  economic 
stability  in  this  nation  and  you  have  stated  this  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  You  have  demonstrated  that  your  support  of  the  appro- 
priations in  the  past  is  critical  to  our  future.  The  fact  that  we  fin- 
ished this  great  highway  construction  program  doesn't  mean  that 
we  have  finished  our  job.  It  only  means  that  we  are  at  the  point 
now  where  we  have  to  extend  beyond  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
21st  century. 

We  in  Los  Angeles  are  very  much  aware  of  the  need  for  an  inte- 
grated transportation  system  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  people 
of  this  community  have  taxed  themselves  in  order  to  make  their 
contribution.  Starting  in  1980,  the  half-cent  sales  tax  was  passed  to 
help  build  the  150  mile  metro  rail  and  the  light  rail  system  in  this 
county.  That  was  an  enormous  commitment  that  most  people  felt 
would  never  happen  because  it  had  failed  in  the  past.  As  recently 
as  last  November,  they  passed  the  half-cent  sales  tax  again  when 
others  were  failing  all  over  the  State.  People  of  this  county  have 
said,  they  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  this  community  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  surface  transportation  efforts  that  are  being  un- 
dertaken. It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we  say  to  you  that  we 
strongly  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  for  five  years. 

Continued  financial  assistance  will  enable  the  city  to  proceed 
with  vital  transportation  projects  such  as  our  metro  rail  system 
that  you  witnessed  yesterday,  and  the  Alameda  consolidated  trans- 
portation corridor — a  key  to  linking  this  city  with  the  amount  of 
trade  that  takes  place  on  the  Pacific  Rim.  If  they  come  into  our 
ports  and  find  no  ability  to  move  from  that  point  to  wherever  those 
goods  will  travel,  our  economy  would  be  devastated.  That  is  a  criti- 
cal project  and  we  look  forward  to  completing  it. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  construction  and  repair  of  major 
State  and  Federal  highways  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  city's 
transportation  system.  The  city  also  welcomes  flexibility  in  pro- 
posed reauthorization  bills  that  would  permit  the  use  of  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit. 

Senator  Moynihan.  All  right,  I  heard  you. 

Mayor  Bradley.  The  city  currently  receives  approximately  $14 
million  in  FAU  funds  annually.  The  city  uses  these  funds  to  repair 
and  construct  essential  highways,  and  to  implement  an  extensive 
management  control  program.  The  administration  has  proposed 
legislation  that  will  fold  FAU  programs  into  an  urban  rural  grant 
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category  which  may  indeed  be  acceptable  to  the  city.  We  would  like 
to  have  our  staff  and  city  departments  work  with  your  staff  and 
your  committee  on  language  that  would  promote  flexibility,  while 
strengthening  local  decision-making.  We  feel  that  there  are  many 
things  that  we  are  more  familiar  with  and  can  make  a  better  judg- 
ment as  to  how  best  to  go  about  this.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  would 
like  to  have  some  input  so  that  when  you  build  in  flexibility,  you 
also  take  into  account  the  management  of  these  programs  and  the 
information  that  will  make  them  most  effective.  Let  us  make  our 
contribution  to  that  effort. 

You  will  hear  from  our  city  department  of  transportation  on  an 
innovative  use  of  technology  which  we  are  pioneering  on  our  Santa 
Monica  Smart  Corridor.  We  know  of  your  strong  interest  in  this 
area.  You  will  also  hear  from  council  member  Joan  Milke  Flores 
who  represents  our  city  and  the  important  elevated  corridor  project 
about  which  I  just  spoke. 

I  know  that  you  rode  the  metro  rail  line  yesterday,  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  taking  the  time  to  come  and  to  see  personally  what  is 
being  done.  When  we  went  to  the  voters  to  get  their  support,  we 
weren't  giving  them  some  "pie  in  the  sky"  approach.  We  had  confi- 
dence that  we  had  accomplished  those  goals  that  we  laid  out  in 
that  legislation,  and  we  are  doing  it  well. 

The  confidence  of  the  voters  in  terms  of  the  ridership,  of  which 
there  are  now  over  24,000  people  per  month  riding  metro  rail,  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  the  people  believe  in  what  we  say.  I 
think  that  project  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what  a  local  com- 
munity can  do,  with  the  will  and  the  support  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  county.  We  expect  to  work  with  you  and  with  the  legislation  in 
providing  an  example  for  what  the  whole  country  can  do.  We  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  have  you  see  first-hand  what  this  commu- 
nity is  all  about  and  what  we  are  doing.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  your  committee  on  the  precise  language  of  the 
legislation  as  it  moves  forward. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  Mr.  Mayor.  I  don't  want  to  keep 
you,  but  I  just  wanted  to  say  what  great  courtesy  Mr.  Peterson  and 
others  greeted  us  with  yesterday. 

On  the  Alameda  Project,  about  which  we  are  going  to  hear  from 
councilwoman  Flores  in  a  bit,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  reading  some 
parts  of  it  that  about  60  percent  of  the  goods  that  enter  the  Chica- 
go market  pass  through  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 
Because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  rail  system  and  containerization,  I 
believe  the  costs  of  crossing  the  country  on  a  double-deck  container 
are  now  lower  than  the  Panama  Canal  passage.  That's  a  lot  of  his- 
tory. 

Just  as  a  New  Yorker,  I  have  to  say  we  heard  back  East  that  the 
traffic  on  the  blue  line  was  heaviest  on  weekends,  and  I  wondered 
about  that.  Then  you  say,  of  course  it  is  heaviest,  that  is  how  you 
take  the  family  to  the  beach.  We  go  to  Coney  Island  on  the  BMT 
subways.  It  is  all  very  impressive  sir,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
quality  of  persons  that  you  have  recruited.  If  nothing  else,  Los  An- 
gelenos  love  this  city  and  I  can  see  why.  If  I  could  just  recess  one 
second,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Mayor. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  That  was  very  nice  of  the  Mayor  and  we  will 
now  proceed  to  our  first  panel,  in  which  we  have  a  mix  of  all  the 
levels  of  Government  involved.  The  first  is  Carl  Covitz,  who  has 
just  come  to  us  by  HUD  and  who  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Busi- 
ness, Transportation,  and  Housing;  Neil  Peterson  who  is  Director 
of  Metro,  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission; 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Rowe  who  is  the  Director  of  Transportation  for  the 
City.  In  the  random  way  of  these  witness  lists,  you  are  first  Mr. 
Secretary  and  we  welcome  you  sir.  All  statements  are  put  in  the 
record  and  you  can  proceed  as  you  see  best.  You  can  paraphrase 
them  or  read  them  as  you  like. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARL  D.  COVITZ,  SECRETARY  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS, TRANSPORTATION,  AND  HOUSING,  STATE  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Mr.  Covitz.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  journeying  to  Los  An- 
geles and  visiting  with  us  here  for  a  most  important  and  historic 
activity  that  we  are  about  to  undertake. 

Rather  than  read  my  statement,  if  you  don't  mind  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  just  submit  it  for  the  record.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  to  summarize  those  important  issues  that  I  know  you  will 
be  dealing  with,  that  have  vital  concern  to  the  State  of  California, 
as  well  as  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  just  a 
few  key  points. 

As  you  move  forward  in  the  development  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Federal  Highway  bill,  after  35  years  of  activity,  it  is  time  to 
revisit  this  important  issue.  We,  in  the  State  and  in  our  cities,  need 
the  ability  to  select  the  best  transportation  solutions  to  address  our 
specific  needs  that  vary  considerably  throughout  the  country,  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  locale  to  locale.  Therefore,  we  very  much  sup- 
port consolidation  and  simplification  of  the  highway  and  transit 
programs. 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  you  don't  mind  sir,  I  would  like  to  inter- 
rupt if  I  can.  The  Administration's  bill  does  very  specifically  take 
some  35  categories  and  bring  them  down  to  seven.  You  like  that? 

Mr.  Covitz.  Yes.  We  are  looking  towards  consolidation  and  sim- 
plification of  programs.  This  includes  greater  flexibility  within 
those  programs,  increased  delegation  of  authority,  and  discretion  to 
the  State  and  local  environments  in  determining  how  best  to  utilize 
those  funds.  For  instance,  we  feel  strongly  that  there  has  to  be 
more  flexibility  to  move  monies  from  highway  programs  to  transit 
if  that  is  the  approach  best  suited  for  the  locality. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  the  Mayor  just  said  that. 

Mr.  Covitz.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  the  Mayor  said  it  and  now  you  are  not 
speaking  for  the  Governor,  but  you  are  here  from  Sacramento  and 
you  just  said  it. 

Mr.  Covitz.  Right.  This  is  an  important  feature.  We  think  it  is 
also  important  that  the  States  are  held  accountable  for  achieving 
objectives.  In  doing  so,  we  should  not  be  burdened  by  detailed  proc- 
ess or  procedures  that  make  it  unwieldy.  We  accept  and  welcome 
accountability,  but  there  has  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  in 
determining  that  accountability. 
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We  are  concerned  about  a  number  of  issues  in  the  current  bill. 
We  are  concerned  that  a  very  large  highway  system  would  promote 
only  a  highway  solution  without  the  flexibility  for  other  facilities. 
In  fact,  this  would  draw  funds  only  to  the  highway  system  as  a 
result  of  an  expanded  highway  system. 

We  are  concerned  that  differing  matching  ratios  among  the  vari- 
ous programs  would  encourage  projects  to  shop  that  program  for 
which  there  is  the  most  available  Federal  funding,  rather  than 
using  the  dollars  to  best  implement  the  solution  that  is  appropri- 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  hear  this.  The  economists  who  testified 
before  us  keep  making  that  point.  Did  you  really  want  that  range 
of  incentives;  a  different  matching  formula  is  a  different  level  ot 
incentive  to  do  one  thing  as  against  another.  I  think  they  emerged 
over  35  years  without  ever  having  been  thought  through. 

Mr  CoviTZ.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  continues  to  happen  is 
that  those  communities  or  projects  would  move  to  the  category  for 
which  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  matching  Federal  funds 
without  clear  definition  of  the  best  utilization  of  Federal  money  in 
general.  That  tends  to  be  human  nature.  a     •  ^ 

We  think  that  we  need  the  new  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  to  set  out  an  achievable  program.  We  want  to  put  our  ef- 
forts to  accomplishing  very  clear  objectives.  We  need  to  have  the 
freedom  to  mix  the  sources  of  funds  in  whatever  combination  that 
works  to  finance  the  major  projects.  i        •        . 

In  particular,  we  think  it  is  important  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
private  investment  in  our  transportation  system  and  to  encourage 
the  public/ private  partnership. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Barriers.  I  must  say  that  is  a  very  impres- 
sive piece  of  work. 

Mr.  CoviTZ.  I  take  little  credit  for  that.  As  you  know,  benator, 
having  recently  arrived  in  the  State  administration,  that  is  the 
work  and  effort  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  of  CALTRANb 
reaching  out  to  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  try  to  focus  the 
major  issues  on  transportation  in  the  future.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
combined  effort  of  quite  a  number  of  people.  The  State  Department 
of  Transportation,  known  as  CALTRANS,  although  the  leader 
really  had  the  benefit  of  a  wide  range  of  contributors  from  all 
facets  of  both  public  and  private  sectors. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  don't  want  to  encourage  you  too  much,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  case  that  I  have  only  seen  one  State  do  this,  it  is 
very  impressive,  and  thank  you.  Thank  your  predecessors  and 
thank  Governor  Deukmejian.  .       i      i  • 

Mr.  CoviTZ.  The  reason  for  the  time  and  effort  to  get  involved  in 
a  project  like  that  was  very  obviously  that  it  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  State  of  California  to  have  available  to  it,  transporta- 
tion resources  to  move  forward  in  the  next  century.  We  have  seen 
many  areas  where  we  have  reached  the  maximum  utilization,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  highway  system.  We  have  to  search  for  other 
means  to  take  advantage  of  the  programs  we  have  available  to  us 
now,  make  them  more  productive  and  more  efficient,  and  add  new 
technology  and  ideas  to  expand  our  existing  program. 

Obviously  another  area  that  concerns  us  all,  and  rightfully  so,  is 
that  we  do  need  a  transportation  program  that  accommodates  the 
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Clean  Air  Act,  particularly  in  the  non-attainment  areas,  a  category 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  regularly  in  California.  We  do  need  the 
ability  to  adopt  innovative  solutions  and  technologies  that  move 
people  without  fouling  and  polluting  the  air.  We  believe  that  some 
of  the  programs  that  deals  best  with  that  problem  includes  transit, 
light  rail  and  m.ass  transit. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  want  to  take  advantage  of  an 
historic  opportunity  to  bring  the  era  of  interstate  highway  to  a 
close  and  to  shift  its  focus  to  achieving  a  new  set  of  priorities  and 
objectives.  Business  as  usual  won't  work  in  California.  We  don't 
think  it  will  work  around  the  country.  Certainly,  based  on  our  com- 
mitment to  you  and  our  commitment  to  working  with  the  staff  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  we  look  forward  to  this  opportunity  to  create 
historic  change  and  move  forward  in  a  positive  and  productive 
manner. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  Mr.  Secretary.  We  have  been 
hearing  repeated  pleas  from  economists  that  pouring  more  concrete 
won't  get  you  where  you  want  to  be.  This  place  not  being  far  from 
Hollywood,  and  that  wonderful  movie  of  Mr.  Costner's  called,  "A 
Field  of  Dreams,"  one  of  our  Congressman  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  Boston  said,  the  rule  of  Federal  highways  and  automo- 
biles is,  if  you  build  it,  they  will  come,  to  paraphrase  the  movie.  We 
learned  in  Houston  where  they  have  their  high  occupancy  vehicle 
lanes,  as  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  on  the  Glenn  Anderson  Ex- 
pressway— my  very  dear  friend  and  colleague — that  HOV  in  Hous- 
ton has  the  potential  and  is  beginning  to  reach  the  potential  of  car- 
rying the  capacity  of  five  lanes  of  interstate.  It  is  the  same  con- 
crete, but  just  a  better  use.  This  is  the  time  to  start  thinking  about 
transportation  in  cities.  The  trucks  will  move  from  here  to  Chicago 
and  they  can  get  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  if  they  can  get 
through  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Peterson,  you  have  been  working  vigorously  on  this  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEIL  PETERSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  LOS 
ANGELES  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  Senator.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  before 
you  today.  Let  me  just  highlight  some  points  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks. The  first  one  I  would  like  to  talk  about  is  the  HOV  issue 
which  is  the  one  you  just  mentioned. 

As  you  know,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  we  are  trying  to  establish 
an  overall  transportation  system,  a  major  component  of  which  is 
an  integrated  HOV  network.  I  can  show  you  briefly  on  this  map. 
You  can  see  the  purple  are  the  major  freeways  we  have  in  the 
county  which  consists  of  approximately  550  miles  of  freeway.  We 
want  to  establish  an  HOV  network  that  utilizes  those  freeways  to 
do  exactly  what  you  just  mentioned.  The  one  that  we  have  that  is 
most  successful  right  now  is  the  one  that  is  on  the  10  Freeway 
coming  in  from  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  which  carries  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  freeway  lanes  of  traffic  today,  and  has  the  potential  to 
carry  even  more. 

Senator  Moynihan.  All  right,  that  is  using  your  head  isn't  it? 
When  one  lane  carries  the  capacity  of  three  lanes,  then  your  pro- 
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ductivity  has  changed.  One  of  the  things  that  I  know  Mr.  Covitz 
would  know  is  that  of  all  the  sectors  of  any  consequence  in  our 
economy,  transportation  has  had  the  least  growth  in  productivity— 
0  7  percent  in  the  1980's.  Our  manufacturing  productivity  is  very 
impressive— 4.5  percent,  but  transportation  is  not.  As  a  child,  1 
watched  the  opening  of  the  Tri-Borough  Bridge  in  Manhattan 
which  goes  from  the  Queens/Bronx  to  Manhattan.  That  was  sixty 
years  ago,  or  almost.  There  is  still  that  fellow  in  that  booth  collect- 
ing that  toll.  That  is  not  much  to  show  for  60  years.  That  is  not 

much  of  a  life  either.  j     .      .  •    •         j 

Mr  Peterson.  The  issue  that  we  are  concerned  about  is  in  order 
to  produce  this  400  mile  network  of  HOV  lanes  in  Los  Angeles 
County  how  do  we  get  appropriate  Federal  participation  and  the 
necessary  Federal  funds  to  help  us  do  that.  We  chatted  a  little  yes- 
terday about  this  problem.  Let  me  just  throw  out  three  or  four  op- 
tions that  you  might  want  to  consider. 

One  option  is  that  the  State  has  started  an  effective  program 
called  the  State  and  Local  Partnership  Program  which  basically  re- 
wards those  counties  in  the  State  that  provide  local  funds  to  match 
the  State  funds.  In  other  words,  if  they  are  saying  that  we  are  able 
to  identify  a  source  of  local  funds  for  highway  improvement,  they 
will  match  it  and  there  is  a  specific  set  of  funds  set  aside  to  make 
that  happen.  A  similar  type  of  program  could  be  installed  at  the 
Federal  level  so  that  those  areas  that  are  prepared  to  make  a  con- 
tribution would  be  able  to  be  matched. 

A  second  idea  would  be  to  look  at  the  issue  of  how  highway  tunds 
are  distributed.  As  you  know,  the  Administration  proposal  looks  at 
fuel  use  and  what  have  you.  Perhaps  a  better  way  of  handling  that 
would  be  to  look  at  a  person-carrying  capacity  and  population  as 
two  of  the  criteria.  This  second  idea  focuses  on  urbanized  areas  ot 
the  country  receiving  a  mandatory  sub-State  allocation  or  pass- 
through  of  some  of  those  funds  that  reflect  their  contribution  to 
that  formula.  This  idea  will  also  make  sure  that  those  monies  are 
getting  to  the  major  urbanized  areas  of  the  country  that  are  the 
biggest  contributor  to  our  economic  well-being,  and  to  make  sure 
that  those  areas  function  effectively. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Where  are  you  in  your  testimony? 
Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  actually  extemporaneous. 
A  third  idea,  and  this  is  extemporaneous  also,  is  the  idea  of  Per- 
haps setting   up   a   national   demonstration   program   for  a   HOV 
system  like  what  we  are  talking  about  doing.  We  are  integrating 
HOV  lanes  on  a  variety  of  different  freeways  that  are  already  in 
existence  to  make  it  work  and  work  well  for  the  traveling  public. 
Senator  Moynihan.  We  are  in  much  of  that  disposition  right 
now.  We  have  a  lot  of  things  called  demonstration  projects  in  our 
bill,  but  all  these  demonstrate  is  that  this  fellow  is  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  picked  up  this  little  gizmo.  It  is  from  Dallas.  You 
don't  have  to  have  people  handling  your  move.  You  just  point  this 
thing  up  on  the  dashboard  and  it  records  the  number  of  calls  used 
at  this  particular  facility  and  they  said  they  would  bill  you.  Then 
there  is  a  beeper.  It  is  called  technology  and  it  helps. 

Mr.  Peterson.  On  that  point,  we  would  ask  you  to  continue  to 
encourage  the  Federal  need  for  the  new  technology  approaches 
that  are  being  experimented  with.  There  is  the  Smart  Corridor 
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project  which  Ed  will  talk  about  in  more  detail,  and  the  IVHS  tech- 
nology demonstrations  that  DOT  is  looking  at. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  mentioned  Mag-Lev  as  well  as  high 
speed.  We  do  have  an  idea  that  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles  is  a  pro- 
posed region,  and  you  and  I  have  mentioned  this.  But  we  think  of 
these  as  alternatives  to  air  travel.  There  is  just  so  much  room  over 
our  airports  and  they  are  just  filled  up,  whereas  something  like  a 
Mag-Lev  moves  as  fast  as  an  airplane.  We  have  the  right  of  way  in 
the  system.  I  don't  know  what  the  economics  are,  but  that  is  what 
business  is  for. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  couldn't  agree  more  Senator.  Cliff  Moore  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  airports  and  .was  here 
earlier.  Unfortunately,  he  had  to  leave.  He  and  I  are  working  to- 
gether cooperatively  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  private 
sector  involved  in  magnetic  levitation  type  of  technology  or  some  of 
type  of  advanced  technology  using  the  median  of  existing  inter- 
states. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  will  get  you  that. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  The  Administration's  bill  has  some 
provisions  in  there  for  that  and  that  would  be  really  terrific. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  are  working  on  this.  It  might  interest  you 
all  to  know  that  in  the  1980's,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  carried  out 
more  construction  in  Saudi  Arabia  than  in  the  United  States.  They 
built  87  mosques.  I  said  to  the  General  at  the  time,  "I  think  every- 
body should  learn  how  to  build  a  mosque.  You  never  know  when 
we  might  need  one.  We  should  build  a  half  dozen  to  get  the  hang  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  you  shouldn't  try  your  hand  at,  but  don't  go 
into  the  mosque-building  business." 

Mag-Lev,  as  you  all  know,  was  an  American  invention  that  liter- 
ally happened  with  a  young  nuclear  engineer  working  at  Brookha- 
ven  National  Lab  which  is  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  He 
was  on  his  way  back  to  MIT  and  between  the  time  his  car  slowed 
at  the  Bronx  Whitestone  Bridge,  and  the  time  he  got  his  toll  ticket, 
he  had  thought  about  Mag-Lev.  That  is  what  it  means  to  be  28 
years  old.  Leo  Zillard  was  waiting  for  a  traffic  light  to  change  in 
London  in  1932  and  he  thought  about  fission.  I  don't  know  what 
the  world  would  be  like  if  the  light  had  been  green.  Anyway,  it  is 
another  one  of  those  recurring  encounters  with  something  invested 
in  the  United  States  and  made  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  moving 
to  a  fair  box  Mag-Lev  now  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  next  item  I  wanted  to  mention  Senator  is 
that  you  saw  yesterday  that  we  do  have  a  portion  of  the  interstate 
that  is  not  completed,  and  obviously  we  would  like  to  have  the 
funding  available  to  finish  the  Glenn  Anderson  1-105  Freeway  that 
is  currently  under  construction,  as  well  as  the  Harbor  Freeway 
Transitway.  Obviously  we  want  to  continue  the  funds  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  interstate  system  that  is  not  completed. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  has  to  be  done.  An  interstate  that  is 
not  done  is  like  a  bridge  that  is  not  completed. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  next  item  I  would  like  to  mention  is  a  propos- 
al that  was  made  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  At  one  point  in  the  budget 
review  process,  it  got  eliminated  before  it  got  to  Congress,  but  this 
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is  an  idea  of  having  a  rail  grade  separation  project  in  the  heaviest 
traffic  corridors  in  this  country.  They  were  suggesting  that  this 
should  be  started  in  one,  two,  or  up  to  five  corridors.  As  you  may 
know  this  corridor  here  is  second  only  to  the  Northeast  corridor  in 
terms'  of  rail  traffic  at  this  point  in  time.  The  idea  of  providing 
some  money  to  allow  us  to  grade  separate  the  major  intersections 
of  those  alignments  would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  it  ha^  a  tremen- 
dous safety  implication  and  Congressman  Ron  Packard  and  Sena- 
tor Paul  Simon  both  expressed  interest  in  this  issue.  I  would  like  to 
work  with  you  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  such  a  provision,  it  you 

see  fit. 

Senator  Moynihan.  All  right  sir.  •    ^,      a  i 

Mr  Peterson.  The  next  item  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  Ala- 
meda corridor  project.  The  Mayor  already  alluded  to  that  and  you 
saw  it  yesterday.  Obviously  that  is  an  item  that  has  a  long  term 
implication  in  terms  of  the  economic  viability,  not  only  in  Los  An- 
geles, but  at  you  mentioned,  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  next  item  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  need  to  allow  us  to 
continue  to  retrofit  the  various  bridges  that  we  have  in  our  inter- 
state system  here  for  earthquake  reasons,  and  to  allow  seismic 
work  to  qualify  into  the  Federal  bridge  program. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Do  you  want  to  help  me  with  the  term  seis- 
mic retrofit?  .  , 

Mr  Peterson.  The  CALTRANS  has  a  program  underway  to  go 
back  in  and  re-strengthen  bridges  to  satisfy  earthquake  require- 
ments. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  makes  perfect  sense. 

Mr  Peterson.  The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and  it  is  not 
in  my  testimony  but  I  know  you  are  very  much  aware  of  the  issue 
as  you  also  sit  on  the  finance  committee,  and  that  is  the  issue  ot 
equal  treatment  for  the  use  of  parking  and  bus  passes.  You  have 
introduced  legislation,  I  believe,  to  deal  with  that  issue  so  that  we 
can  at  least  get  a  little  more  equity  in  that.  Right  now  a  business 
can  deduct,  as  a  business  expense,  the  parking  costs  they  are  incur- 
ring for  their  employees,  but  they  are  limited  to  deducting  only  i^lo 
of  expense  for  a  bus  pass.  Obviously  we  would  like  to  see  some 

equality  there.  . 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  we  can  get  that  measure  this  year 
John  King,  a  Harvard  senior  transportation  economist,  said  he  did 
not  know  of  anything  more  effective  than  we  could  do  than  elimi- 
nate the  parking  subsidy.  I  don't  know  where  the  votes  are  for 
that,  but  giving  something  of  a  level  playing  field,  I  think  we  can 
try  to  persuade  Mr.  Darman. 

Mr  Peterson.  Let  me  close  by  mentioning  a  couple  ot  items  on 
the  transit  side  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  bill.  As  you 
know,  the  Administration's  proposal  calls  for  eliminating  general 
funds  support  for  the  transit  portion  of  the  bill,  and  drawing  down 
on  the  trust  fund.  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  idea  and  I  think  we 
want  to  maintain  the  general  fund  support.  The  idea  of  drawing 
down  the  trust  fund  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  should  be  done  in  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  the  general  fund  support.  The  real  danger  in 
this  proposal  is  that  in  three,  four,  or  five  years  when  the  trust 
fund  is  drawn  down,  transit  will  be  faced  with  the  position  ot 
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trying  to  get  back  into  the  general  fund.  You  know  what  the  con- 
straints are  on  the  Federal  budget — it  just  won't  happen. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Can  I  make  the  point  that  in  my  view  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  here  that  there  appears  to  be  a  surplus  in 
the  highway  trust  fund,  when  in  fact  most  of  that  money  is  com- 
mitted. By  contrast,  the  surplus  in  the  transit  fund  is  real  money 
sitting  there  not  spent  and  not  committed.  It  is  not  spent  as  an 
OMB  device  for  budgetary  reason,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trust  fund  and  that  is  a  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  are  obviously  very  familiar  with  the  social  se- 
curity issue — it  is  the  same  issue. 

Finally,  we  would  like  the  Administration's  proposals  to  deal 
with  flexibility.  As  Carl  indicated,  I  think  we  generally  support  and 
want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  fact  a  level  playing  field,  and  that 
the  matching  ratios  are  the  same  in  both,  so  that  we  at  the  local 
level  can  make  good  decisions  and  not  be  biased  by  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds  in  makingthat  decision. 

In  summary  Senator,  we  really  appreciate  you  coming  out  here 
to  see  what  we  are  doing  in  Los  Angeles  because  that  is  invaluable 
as  far  as  we're  concerned.  You  now  understand  what  our  needs  are. 
Secondly,  we  appreciate  very  much  the  leadership  you  are  showing 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  these  issues.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  sir. 

Now  I  present  Mr.  Rowe. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  ROWE,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION,  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  Rowe.  Senator  Moynihan,  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  this  morning  with 
regard  to  the  reauthorization  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1991.  In  particular,  much  of  my  testimony  will  focus  on  the  impor- 
tance that  the  current  Federal  aid  urban  program  has  had  in  sup- 
porting the  deployment  of  traffic  operational  improvements  in  this 
area.  Some  continuation  of  this  program  in  some  form  or  another, 
that  would  have  the  same  result,  is  extremely  important.  With 
your  indulgence,  I  would  like  to  just  give  a  little  background  which 
I  think  will  place  into  context  why  I  believe  traffic  operational  im- 
provements are  extremely  important  in  terms  of  emphasis  in  the 
decade  to  come. 

During  the  last  20  years,  freeway  construction,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  Glenn  Anderson  Freeway  in  this  area,  has  come  to 
a  virtual  halt,  while  population,  vehicle  ownership,  and  vehicle 
miles  traveled  has  continued  to  grow  at  some  of  the  fastest  rates  in 
this  country. 

Los  Angeles  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  freeway  city.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Los  Angeles  ranks  near  the  bottom  of  major  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas  in  terms  of  freeways.  I  think  this  is  probably  a 
little  known  fact.  The  last  numbers  I  saw  were  that  the  freeway 
mileage  per  capita  in  Los  Angeles  was  61  per  million  persons.  You 
can  compare  that  with  155  freeway  per  million  persons  in  the 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth  area,  for  example. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  There  is  a  stereotype.  Yet  again,  something 
everybody  knew  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  This  is  where  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  else  but  freeways. 

Mr.  RowE.  A  lot  of  traffic  moves  on  the  freeways,  but  certainly 
the  densities  of  the  freeways  is  not  what  people  normally  think. 
One  result  of  this  has  been  that  traffic  congestion  has  been  increas- 
ing in  recent  years  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  that  traffic  congestion 
on  the  freeways  has  been  spilling  over  onto  our  primary  arterial 
streets  in  the  urban  area.  i.   j  • 

A  recently  published  study  ,  and  the  level  of  congestion  had  in- 
creased by  25  percent  between  1982  and  1988.  The  economic  cost  of 
that  congestion  was  estimated  to  be  $6.9  billion  a  year,  or  $880  per 

registered  vehicle.  .        ttt    i        j 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  our  Texas  transportation.  We  heard 
from  those  in  Houston  and  they  are  obviously  very  good.  They  are 
pretty  striking  numbers  on  what  they  would  allocate  the  cost  of 
congestion. 

Mr.  RowE.  It  was  a  real  eye-opener.  It  was  certainly  something 
that  i  am  not  particularly  proud  of,  but  it  indicates  the  degree  of 
the  problem  that  we  have  here  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  especially 
with  the  difficulty  of  building  new  highway  capacity  in  this  area. 
Senator  Moynihan.  Those  numbers  came  right  off  the  page 
when  they  were  shown. 

Mr.  RowE.  As  the  Mayor  and  other  testimony  that  you  have 
heard  this  morning  indicates,  more  than  purchasing  power  is  at 
stake  when  we  have  this  type  of  congestion.  A  number  of  econo- 
mists have  argued  that  the  quality  of  highway  transportation  infra- 
structure has  a  direct  bearing  on  economic  growth  and  competitive- 
ness. This  thesis  has  been  most  recently  articulated  by  Mr.  David 
Aschauer  of  the  Economic  Policy  Institute.  I  think  you  may  be 
aware  of  the  press  conference  he  had  on  the  recent  study  results.  It 
was  in  January. 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  I  may  say,  if  you  like  these  things,  and 
this  is  sometimes  academic,  it  has  been  fun  to  watch  the  econo- 
mists discover  that  transportation  is  economically  important.  They 
sense  that,  but  somehow  their  models  didn't  show  it.  In  the  last 
few  years,  they  have  found  some  way  to  show  it.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing most  of  us  already  knew. 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  and  I  think  they  have  been  quantified  exactly 
how  it  does  tie  into  our  economy,  and  if  we  do  want  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  the  world  economy,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  more. 
That  is  the  message  that  I  get  out  of  some  of  these  reports  coming 
out  now. 

About  half  of  the  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
is  on  surface  streets.  Local  programs  to  alleviate  congestion  on  the 
surface  streets  of  the  metropolitan  area  are  going  to  have  a  major 
economic  impact,  and  we  have  to  take  that  into  consideration  in 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

The  current  Federal  aid  urban  program  will  be  over  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  it  has  provided  essential  fund- 
ing for  a  variety  of  projects  whose  objective  has  been  the  increasing 
of  capacity  and  improving  the  operational  efficiency  of  the  existing 
highway  network.  Rather  than  just  building  new  highways,  the 
focus  has  been  on  improving  the  operational  efficiency  first,  and 
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trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  investments  that  we  have  already 
made. 

The  FAU  program  currently  allows  up  to  100  percent  of  Federal 
funding  for  traffic  signal  operational  improvements.  This  provision, 
I  might  say,  has  proven  to  be  very  helpful  with  regard  to  first  initi- 
ating and  then  accelerating  these  programs.  I  think  consideration 
should  be  given  to  some  form  of  preferred  treatment  for  these 
types  of  projects  in  the  new  1991  Act.  I  certainly  understand  and  I 
think  I  generally  agree  with  testimony  that  you  have  heard,  and 
also  the  conclusions  of  economists  regarding  these  preferential 
treatments.  But,  I  also  speak  to  my  own  personal  experience  here 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  many  of  these  operational  projects 
would  have  never  gotten  off  the  ground  for  a  variety  of  reasons  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  preferential  treatment  in  terms  of  the  match- 
ing ratios. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  don't  have  any  objection  to  preferential 
treatment  where  we  intend  the  preference.  It  is  when  it  got  built 
into  the  system  and  nobody  noticed  it.  We  would  like  it  to  be  con- 
scious and  about  policy,  as  against  something  indirect. 

Mr.  RowE.  The  experience  has  been  here  that  the  100  percent 
was  very  important  in  terms  to  initiate.  I  think  we  wouldn't  be  as 
far  into  projects  that  are  now  recognized  as  very  important  to  the 
operation  of  our  highway  network,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  delib- 
erate decision  in  the  current  highway  act  to  establish  those  high 
matching  ratios.  That  was  the  selling  point.  Let  me  say  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  really  gets  swamped  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  funds  that  are  required  for  these  operational 
projects  relative  to  the  high  capital-intensive  projects.  They  are  not 
as  visible  initially,  and  secondly,  the  costs  are  very  small.  But  even 
though  they  are  small,  without  some  of  this  type  of  preferential 
treatment,  and  the  tendency  has  not  just  been  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  but  my  experience  elsewhere,  to  adequately  fund  them, 
considering  the  high  leverage  that  one  can  get  from  the  funding  of 
these  types  of  projects. 

The  FAU  program,  as  I  have  been  alluding  to,  has  been  very  im- 
portant to  our  local  program  to  make  better  use  of  our  highways. 
Two  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is  our  ATSAC,  our  automated 
traffic  surveillance  and  control  project,  and  secondly,  the  Santa 
Monica  Freeway  Smart  Corridor  project.  Both  of  these  projects 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  extraordinary  advances  in  comput- 
er, electronic,  and  communications  technologies  during  the  1980's. 
These  technologies  have  made  it  now  feasible  to  regularly  monitor 
throughout  the  networks  so  that  we  know  immediately  what  the 
traffic  conditions  are  any  place  in  the  network  where  we  have  the 
censors  and  the  video  surveillance  cameras.  By  having  this  com- 
plete and  instantaneous  knowledge  in  a  real  time  loop,  we  can 
come  back  and  control  traffic  situations  in  that  network,  based  on 
ever  changing  traffic  conditions. 

What  the  Smart  Corridor  project  does,  in  conjunction  with  the 
LACTC  with  CALTRANS,  and  with  other  local  agencies,  is  we  have 
brought  this  technology  up  to  a  new  level  in  an  integrated  traffic 
management  system  which  is  described  in  my  detailed  testimony.  I 
won't  get  into  it  right  here.  The  major  new  element  of  that  is  to 
get  this  information  out  to  the  drivers  so  that  they  know  just  as 
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well  as  our  people  in  the  control  center  what  the  traffic  conditions 
are  out  there  so  that  before  they  start  a  trip,  they  know  what  are 
the  best  routes  to  go  on,  or  whether  they  should  even  make  that 
trip.  During  the  course  of  the  trip,  they  know  whether  they  should 
be  altering  their  route  to  a  better,  more  efficient  route  for  that  par- 
ticular travel.  This  has  really  never  been  done  before,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, to  the  extent  that  we  will  be  doing  it  with  the  Smart  Corridor 
project  in  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Moynihan.  It  says  here  that  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  Los  Angeles  is  at  the  cutting  edge  of  technology  for  improving 
traffic  operations. 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  we  believe  that  is  the  case  and  if  you  would  like 
to  confirm  that  opinion,  I  would  suggest  talking  to  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  who  regularly  send 
their  guests  from  abroad  who  ask,  where  should  we  go  to  see  where 
the  best  technology  is  in  traffic  control.  They  send  them  to  Los  An- 
geles to  take  a  look  at  our  control  center. 

Senator  Moynihan.  What  more  could  bear  witness? 

Mr.  RowE.  I  would  say  that  so  far  we  have  had  probably  over 
1,000  traffic  professionals  and  elected  officials  from  both  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  that  have  been  through  the  control  center  to  see 
our  technology.  It  has  been  widely  used  as  a  model  throughout  the 
country. 

The  proposed  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  also  establishes  an  intel- 
ligent vehicle  highway  system  program  which  will  provide  for  col- 
laborative research  with  academic,  governmental,  and  private  enti- 
ties. We  certainly  support  and  believe  that  such  a  research  pro- 
gram will  be  essential  to  the  development  and  application  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  for  use  in  traffic  management  and  traveller  in- 
formation systems  at  the  local  level.  Most  cities  just  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  do  the  type  of  research  that  is  required  that  would 
be  involved  in  this  element  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act  and  the  IVHS 
program.  I  might  say  from  my  own  personal  experience,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  research  that  had  been  done  over  a  number  of  years 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  in  developing  control  soft- 
ware for  signal  operation  systems,  we  wouldn't  have  been  as  far 
along  as  we  are  currently  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  They  have 
been  very  valuable  and  I  think  that  through  the  new  IVHS  pro- 
gram, the  utilizing  and  integrating  of  new  technologies  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  1990's. 

One  other  element  of  the  new  act  comes  under  Sections  102  and 
104.  I  think  they  are  very  important  because  they  involve  the  start- 
up costs  for  traffic  management  and  control  measures.  It  provides 
up  to  two  years  of  start-up  costs  for  these  high  tech  systems.  I 
think  this  is  extremely  important  because  what  this  relates  to  is 
the  operations  and  maintenance  of  these  systems,  and  in  order  to 
gain  the  benefits  from  these  systems,  you  have  to  have  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  staffing  for  operations  and  maintenance. 

One  of  the  problems  that  many  of  the  cities  have  had,  in  my  ex- 
perience with  the  deployment  of  these  new  technologies,  is  precise- 
ly in  this  particular  area.  They  do  not  often  have  the  funds.  They 
get  the  funds  to  build  the  systems,  but  they  don't  have  the  funds  to 
adequately  operate  and  maintain  those  systems  on  an  incremental 
basis,  above  their  current  level  of  operations  and  maintenance. 
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That  is  what  these  sections  would  provide  for  for  at  least  two 
years.  I  think  it  is  certainly  moving  in  the  correct  direction. 

In  summary,  Senator  Moynihan,  I  think  the  new  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  needs  to  support  and  accelerate  programs  which 
make  more  efficient  use  of  our  limited  highway  capacity  during  a 
period  when  travel  demand  is  sure  to  increase.  I  think  this  can  be 
accomplished  by,  one,  establishing  a  higher  percentage  of  Federal 
funding  and  lower  local  match  for  selected  traffic  operational  im- 
provement projects;  two,  by  assuring  that  sufficient  funds  are  made 
available  to  projects  on  arterial  streets  within  urbanized  areas; 
three,  by  extending  the  period  allowed  for  funding  operations  and 
maintenance  activities;  and  four,  by  including  an  intelligent  vehi- 
cle highway  program,  as  proposed,  to  support  research  and  develop- 
ment in  advanced  operational  technologies. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  today.  I 
know  you  have  a  very  busy  schedule  and  if  you  can't  do  it  today,  I 
would  certainly  invite  you  to  join  the  many  other  elected  officials 
and  their  staff  to  come  down  to  our  ATSAC  control  center. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  is  very  generous  of  you.  Let  me  ask 
just  one  question  of  the  panel  if  I  could.  Mr.  Rowe,  in  setting  forth 
his  summary,  says  his  first  point  is  to  establish  a  higher  percentage 
of  Federal  funding  and  local  match  for  traffic  operational  improve- 
ment projects.  What  you  mean  is,  you  want  us  to  say  that  if  you 
are  going  to  get  more  out  of  the  same  amount  of  highway  you've 
got,  we  are  going  to  encourage  that  HOV  lane,  the  Smart  system 
and  some  kind  of  congestion  pricing.  That  is  what  you  would  want 
incentive  for? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  the  lower  matching  ratios  pro- 
vide a  very  difficult  situation  at  the  local  level.  We  do  get  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  gas  tax  funds,  but  the  major  portion  of  those  funds 
have  to  go  as  a  higher  priority  than  the  operational  improvements 
to  pavement  maintenance.  It  is  at  the  local  level  typically  where 
the  highest  priority  is.  At  the  current  time,  even  though  the  major 
portion  of  our  State  gas  tax  fund,  which  would  be  the  matching  for 
the  Federal  program,  those  funds  are  going  toward  pavement  main- 
tenance and  we  are  still  only  50  percent  of  where  we  should  be  in 
terms  of  a  regular  pavement  maintenance  program  in  this  city.  We 
are  under-funding  it  by  that  amount. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now,  Mr.  Covitz,  would  you  agree  with  the 
thought  that  one  of  our  lead  items  in  this  bill  should  be  to  get  a 
real  incentive  for  trying  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system? 

Mr.  Covitz.  Yes  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  general  concept 
of  maintaining  the  same  formula  for  all  projects  is  appropriate  so 
as  not  to  reach  for  particular  categories  according  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  matching  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  agree,  and  I  would 
concur  with  Mr.  Rowe,  that  there  is  some  specific  focus  that  should 
allow  for  special  kinds  of  considerations,  improved  technology,  re- 
search and  development,  those  kinds  of  things,  as  opposed  to  main- 
tenance or  new  construction.  But,  our  general  concern  is  that  too 
many  categories  will,  by  definition,  create  a  various  degree  of 
demand,  and  consequently,  supply  of  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  there  is  a  mean  in  there,  and  Mr.  Pe- 
terson you  would  agree? 
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Mr.  Peterson.  I  stated  it  slightly  differently.  I  think  the  major 
issue  is  making  sure  that  enough  funds  get  into  the  urbanized 
areas  so  they  can  make  a  good  decision  on  how  to  allocate  them.  I 
think  if  we  had  the  funds  here  at  the  local  level,  we  would  allocate 
a  lot  more  funds  to  what  Ed  is  talking  about.  The  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  since  Ed  made  the  point  earlier,  there  are 
probably  not  going  to  be  any  major  new  freeways  built  in  this  area, 
other  than  completing  the  ones  we've  got.  I  would  hate  to  see  Los 
Angeles  not  get  their  fair  share,  if  you  will,  of  Federal  funds  be- 
cause they  are  not  building  any  new  freeways.  We  need  to  get  the 
funds  necessary  so  that  we  can  allocate  them  to  the  kinds  of 
projects  that  Ed  is  talking  about. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Let  me  then  thank  you  and  give  you  a  heads 
up  that  the  way  we  are  thinking,  and  I  am  speaking  beyond  just 
my  own  views  here,  is  to  provide  a  higher  Federal  match  for  meas- 
ures that  do  not  add  capacity,  but  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
isting capacity,  as  opposed  to  just  pouring  more  concrete.  If  you 
build  it,  they  will  come. 

The  President  in  his  recent  meeting  of  the  joint  session  asked  us 
to  get  this  job  done  in  100  days. 

Mr.  CoviTZ.  Yes  sir,  we  haven't  quite  decided  if  that  was  100 
days,  100  congressional  days,  or  100  business  days. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Good  thinking.  You've  been  in  Washington 
obviously.  We  have  to  be  in  place  by  October  1.  That  is  not  a  long 
time  as  these  processes  go  if  they  are  going  to  be  thoughtful.  We 
mean  to  do  it  and  our  present  intent  is  that  having  seen  what  you 
are  trying  to  do,  and  having  learned  that  one  HOV  lane  used  will 
get  you  the  equivalent  of  five  other  lanes,  suddenly  you've  got  ac- 
tivity going  for  you.  We  saw  a  new  toll  road  down  in  Houston,  the 
Sam  Houston  toll  road.  The  long  Federal  animosity  against  toll 
roads  is  ended.  I  am  going  to  have  to  find  out  about  this,  but  I 
think  it  goes  back  to  that  argument  between  the  Federalists  and 
the  Jeffersonians.  It  was  the  Federalists  who  were  always  for  inter- 
nal improvements.  Jeffersonians  were  not.  It  doesn't  seem  right  to 
us,  but  there  has  been  geographic  opposition  to  toll  roads  and  it 
has  settled  in  Washington.  That  is  a  pricing  system.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  pricing  systems  and  we  would  like  to  find  out  if  there  are 
Mayors  who  would  like  to  introduce  congestion  pricing  and  see  if 
they  can  get  re-elected. 

Let  me  just  recess  for  one  minute  while  I  thank  our  panelists. 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  we  could  quiet  just  a  little  bit.  Is  council- 
woman  Flores  here?  She  isn't.  Mr.  Farrell  will  be  representing  Mr. 
Wright,  and  he  is  not  able  to  be  here  at  this  moment,  so  what  we 
do  have  is  Dean  Harris.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  sir  and 
would  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  S.  HARRIS,  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you  Senator.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
and  an  honor  to  be  able  to  address  you.  I  have  watched  and  en- 
joyed your  efforts  on  behalf  of  good  urbanism  for  many  years.  We 
appreciate  very  much  all  that  you  have  done  for  us.  I  am  here  in  a 
curious  way.  The  rest  of  your  speakers  this  morning  are  elected  or 
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appointed  Government  officials.  They  actually  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now,  none  of  that. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  have  real  responsibilities  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation. I  am  clearly  not  a  transportation  specialist — an  urbanist 
at  best,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  this  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  impact  of  these  matters  on  urban  life 
and  urban  affairs. 

In  that  regard,  I  think  you  may  already  be  familiar  with  a  pro- 
posed Act,  the  Transportation  For  Livable  Cities  Act. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  are  indeed  sir.  We  took  in  testimony  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Harris.  Indeed.  I  simply  want  to  add  my  own  encourage- 
ment for  careful  attention  to  that.  I  think  it  is  an  important  act 
and  addresses  matters  that  are  really  critical  to  these  subjects  that 
are  with  us  today. 

I  have  organized  my  remarks  in  two  elements:  the  first  one  relat- 
ed to  good  planning,  and  the  second  one  to  something  I  want  to  call 
"attention  to  great  purpose."  So,  in  a  way,  my  remarks  will  be 
slightly  different  from  those  I  think  we  have  already  heard  this 
morning.  I  am  going  to  summarize  very  briefly  my  remarks  about 
good  planning  because  the  previous  panel  addressed  a  number  of 
the  subjects  I  would  have  otherwise  spent  more  time  on. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  decisions  that  are  made  with 
regard  to  transportation  really  have  to  attend  to  the  questions  of 
choice,  of  real  freedom  for  all  citizens.  By  that  I  want  to  refer  to 
everyone:  the  young,  the  elderly,  those  of  limited  economic  means, 
handicapped  persons,  new  immigrants,  and  various  people  who 
may  or  may  not  drive  cars,  all  of  whom  have  real  needs  for  accessi- 
bility as  well  as  simple  mobility.  This  includes  access  to  economic 
opportunities,  to  cultural  opportunities,  and  to  the  great  places  of 
an  urban  region. 

The  first  point  really  is,  then,  that  equitable  public  policy  should 
support  a  variety  of  means  of  providing  access  and  mobility.  Previ- 
ous speakers  have  already  addressed  that  as  well,  and  I  know  your 
long  record  on  that  subject.  So,  the  matter  of  choice  is  equitable 
public  policy  with  regard  to  .  .  . 

Senator  Moynihan.  Not  everybody  can  drive  a  car. 

Mr.  Harris.  That's  true.  And  we  have,  for  example,  an  extraordi- 
nary bus  system,  but  the  buses  are  also  not  available  everywhere, 
they  are  slow  in  various  ways.  I  will  equally  emphasize  transit  sys- 
tems at  another  moment  as  important  to  all  our  work  here  in  the 
city.  And  we  have  to  try  to  do  all  we  can  for  pedestrians  and  bicy- 
clists as  well. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  saw  a  street  where  we  saw  people  walk- 
ing on  it  about  mid-day  yesterday  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
look,  a  pedestrian. 

Mr.  Harris.  In  any  case,  the  choice  should  be  equitable  policy  in 
transit  systems  as  well  as  other  systems.  But  my  second  point 
under  this  general  heading  of  good  planning  really  is  related  to  the 
general  subject  of  mitigation.  I  think  we've  got  to  attend  to  the  fun- 
damental issues  of  affordable  housing.  What  happens,  to  para- 
phrase my  written  remarks,  is  that  the  question  of  affordable  hous- 
ing is  really  a  question  in  many  instances  of  affordable  land.  As  we 
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think  then  about  finding  affordable  land,  we  have  been  building  in 
the  next  valley  beyond  the  next  valley  beyond  the  next  valley.  The 
implications  for  infrastructure,  for  highways,  and  for  transporta- 
tion systems  are  really  horrendous. 

The  problems  created  within  families  as  people  travel  many 
hours  and  as  people  are  separated,  and  in  fact  even  the  problems  of 
the  loss  of  the  great  dream  of  suburbia,  are  that  adults  fmd  thern- 
selves  enslaved  to  driving  everywhere.  They  can  hardly  wait  until 
their  children  can  drive,  and  then  they  have  to  invest  family  treas- 
ure in  a  car  in  order  to  be  freed  from  taking  them  to  school,  taking 
them  to  the  market,  taking  them  to  scouts,  or  taking  them  any- 

where. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Let  me  just  interrupt  to  welcome  council- 
woman  Flores. 

Ms.  Flores.  How  do  you  do? 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  you  shortly. 

Mr.  Harris.  So  the  question  of  affordable  housing  is  a  critical 
one.  With  regard  to  our  cities,  there  are  several  suggestions  which 
may  overlap  directly  the  question  of  transportation,  and  I  believe 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  it.  I  want  to  especially  focus  on  the  heart 
of  the  city.  I  think  we  need  incentives  for  recovering  available  land 
within  our  cities.  There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  land  in  the  own- 
ership of  governmental  bodies  and  private  companies.  But  we  need 
incentives  for  that  land  to  be  put  into  the  service  of  making  mixed 
communities  of  housing  so  that  we  can  begin  to  have  affordable 
housing  within  the  city  rather  than  only  at  great  distance  from  the 

citv. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Give  us  a  for  instance  right  here  in  Los  An- 

creles. 

Mr.  Harris.  Extraordinary  opportunities  are  found  right  here 
near  us;  for  example,  land  that  has  been  used  by  the  railroads  over 
a  very  long  period  of  time,  substantial  amounts  of  land  which  they 
are  now  interested  in  using  for  real  estate  opportunities.  I  had 
hoped  that  much  of  that  land  might  then  go  to  affordable  housing, 
rather  than  in  other  directions. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  problems  we  have  when  you  do  that, 
Mr.  Dean,  is  that  public  production  of  housing  has  been  something 
of  a  disaster,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  On  the  other  hand,  incentives  such  as  the  GI 
bill  at  two  percent  mortgage,  that  worked. 

Mr  Harris:  I  believe  that's  why  I  have  really  put  this  in  terms  of 
incentives  rather  than  Government  programs  to  build  the  housing 
directly.  We  need  to  make  great  places  for  housing  within  the  city 
so  that  they  are  attractive  and  so  that  people  will  see  them  as 
great  opportunities.  I  also  encourage  incentives  for  the  restoration 
of  urban  waterways.  I  always  take  the  risk  here  in  Los  Angeles  at 
being  a  great  laughing  stock  by  talking  about  the  Los  Angeles 
River. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  I  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Some  of  the  fellows  want  to  use  it  as  a— well,  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
no  good  to  anybody  right  now. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  really  the  point.  But  as  a  great  linear  park 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  suddenly  in  exactly  those  areas  of 
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the  city  that  are  close  to  the  center  and  close  to  everything,  and 
areas  of  the  city  that  have  been  disadvantaged,  we  would  have  a 
place  of  great  privilege  and  great  amenity  if  we  could  restore  the 
waterway  so  that  the  land  around  it  was  reserved  in  some  way  for 
housing  at  an  affordable  level  of  expense.  This  would  do  great 
things  for  the  city  and  we  would  have  a  wonderful  amenity  for  Los 
Angeles. 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  you  are  jeered  and  hooted  out  on  the 
streets  of  Los  Angeles,  you  should  know  that  I  have  the  same  expe- 
rience. I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  people  for  15  years  in  New 
York  that  the  Gowanas  Canal  could  be  the  most  exclusive  and  de- 
lightful housing  development  in  the  city.  You  can  sit  and  look  at 
Wall  Street  across  the  East  River.  It  is  nine  minutes  by  public 
transit  to  downtown  Manhattan.  All  the  land  is  polluted  on  either 
side,  so  the  land  is  not  used  for  anything.  Then  there  is  the  great 
Gowanas  Canal.  But  if  you  just  cleaned  it  up,  put  some  medium- 
sized  boats  in  a  marina,  and  a  couple  good  Italian  restaurants,  the 
next  thing  you  know,  you've  got  one  of  the  best  places  to  live  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Harris.  These  suggestions,  Senator,  are  then  in  the  direction 
of  mitigation  of  the  increase  that  would  otherwise  occur  and  has 
been  occurring  that  requires  additional  transportation  expendi- 
tures. Now  my  third  point,  along  those  lines,  is  really  the  issue  of 
urbanity  and  density.  I  think  most  of  our  public  have  no  wonderful 
images  in  mind,  certainly  here  in  Los  Angeles,  of  how  it  is  possible 
to  have  greater  density.  We  have  had  a  loss  of  that  urbanity.  We 
need  to  have  both  model  projects  and  design  research  to  vividly 
make  clear  the  potential  for  economic,  social,  and  cultural  opportu- 
nity with  regard  to  density,  as  opposed  to  what  I  believe  is  current- 
ly a  rather  poor  image  of  density.  In  fact,  it  is  part  of  our  heritage 
in  the  United  States — the  sense  that  the  cities  are  evil,  the  country 
is  pure.  We  still  have  a  job  to  do  with  regard  to  encouraging  a 
more  positive  attitude  about  density,  but  also  creating  places  which 
deserve  that  positive  attitude. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Your  point  is  that  you  just  can't  keep  going 
over  into  that  next  valley.  You  can  but  you  will  wish  you  hadn't. 

Mr.  Harris.  There  is  a  loss  of  resources  of  every  sort,  and  then 
with  regard  to  our  hearing  today,  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  implica- 
tions for  transportation.  There  is  also  an  effect  on  the  family  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  affordable  housing  can  be 
purchased  even  at  a  great  distance.  The  jobs  that  are  available  are 
also  not  in  those  places,  so  the  long  commutes  occur  and  the  costs 
that  are  associated  with  that,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
public,  must  be  very  great.  The  quality  of  life  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est loss. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  are  beginning  to  get  a  hold  on  the  idea 
of  congestion  as  a  pricing  mechanism.  If  you  add  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  on  the  way  home,  that  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter  that  you 
pay.  The  trouble  is  that  it  disappears  as  a  value.  Nobody  gets  any 
good  out  of  it.  If  the  toll  would  cut  down  the  use,  and  if  you  figured 
the  hour  and  a  quarter  was  worth  $2  to  you,  city  council  has  $2. 

Mr.  Harris.  In  any  case,  in  relation  to  the  good  work  of  the  sub- 
committee, emphasis  has  been  on  all  of  the  improvements  of  exist- 
ing systems  and  the  new  systems  that  may  be  able  to  be  installed. 
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These  remarks  relate  then  to  the  question  of  how  are  we  creating 
demand,  or  how  are  we  managing  planning  and  urban  development 
to  reduce  demand  and  to  put  a  lid  on  the  rapidly  escalating  m- 
crease  in  the  demand  for  transportation. 

The  last  item  of  this,  and  then  I  would  like  to  quickly  tend  to  my 
second  main  point,  is  simply  to  encourage  in  our  plannmg  for 
transportation  that  we  manage,  despite  the  crisis  that  many  cities 
face  with  congestion  and  difficult  transportation  problems,  to  shift 
from  a  problem-solving  mentality  to  an  opportunity-creating  men- 
tality. This  is  required  at  every  turn.  In  addition  to  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  of  course  are  there  and  require  full  attention, 
we  ask  in  addition  to  dealing  with  that  problem,  "what  else  are  we 
creating?"  We  need  to  look  strategically  and  catalytically  at  how 
each  of  the  efforts  can  not  only  make  itself,  but  stimulate  some- 
thing else  which  is  good  for  the  city.  Many  of  the  transit  proposals 
are  intended  in  general  as  an  aspect  of  good  planning.  I  think  we 
would  welcome  whatever  can  be  done  to  encourage  that. 

Meanshile,  at  the  local  level,  my  sense  is  that  those  responsible 
for  making  the  policy  decisions  feel  the  pressures  most  directly  for 
simply  getting  the  traffic  to  flow.  And  on  that  note,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to   my   second   point   related   to   that   advertising  slogan,   I 
thought  it  was  Greyhound,  but  somebody  said  it  was  the  railroad- 
something  about  "half  the  fun  is  getting  there."  As  we  make  these 
extraordinary  public  investments  that  all  the  transportation  sys- 
tems represent,  the  question  is,  are  we  creating  a  suitable  public 
domain.  The  point  really  is  simply  that  all  Government  projects 
should  represent  the  best  interests  of  our  society.  Selection  of  ar- 
chitects and  artists,  as  well  as  engineers,  should  be  based  on  our 
intention  to  create  cities  of  lasting  quality  and  of  enduring  mean- 
ing. We  spend  too  much  of  our  time  and  too  much  national  treas- 
ure on  transportation  systems  to  allow  their  design  and  existence 
to  just  be  narrowly  and  mechanistically  determined  by  flow  meas- 
ures, or  for  that  matter,  economic  measures.  Throughout  history 
the  making  of  roads  and  aqueducts  and  bridges  and  stations  has 
been  a  matter  of  national  pride,  and  my  plea  is  that  should  be  so 
today.  Every  project  must  not  only  make  itself  but  make  something 
else  in  addition,  and  it  must  make  itself  in  such  a  way  that  we  not 
only  attend  to  the  problems,  but  simultaneously  attend  to  some- 
thing that  we  can  be  extraordinarily  proud  of  In  that  regard,  I  en- 
courage the  real  attention  in  this  effort,  and  I  think  there  is  a  will- 
ingness to  attend  to  it  at  many  levels,  to  historic  urban  infrastruc- 
ture. We  need  to  preserve,  restore,  update,  maintain,  and  care  fbr 
the  great  bridges,  tunnels,  ramps,  rails,  and  the  places  of  entry 
that  have  meaning  for  people.  That  is  how  people  remember  first 
coming  to  some  place,  or  it  is  how  they  have  gotten  from  one  place 
to  another.  There  is  important  cultural  and  symbolic  meaning  in 
these  elements. 

As  we  go  off  into  new  horizons  with  extraordinary  and  amazing 
electronic  systems  and  other  means  of  transportation,  I  want  to 
pull  along  with  us  these  great  investments  that  we  have  already 
made  which  are  always  in  the  middle  of  our  cities,  and  are  places 
of  great  demand  and  great  intensity,  and  can  be  themselves  a  cata- 
lytic source  of  support  for  new  development  in  our  cities.  Again, 
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along  our  Los  Angeles  River  we  have  a  series  of  magnificent 
bridges.  They  deserve  all  the  care  they  can  get. 

Now,  if  I  were  king,  I  would  change  our  language  so  that  you 
couldn't  say  "arterial"  and  "collector"  anymore.  You  would  have  to 
say  "parkway,  boulevard,  or  avenue,"  and  have  a  sense  of  people 
actually  being  there.  Such  elements  are  not  simply  part  of  a 
plumbing  system,  but  are  a  part  of  our  life  and  of  our  direct  experi- 
ence. 

So,  as  we  improve  these  systems,  there  is  a  terrific  example  that 
I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  more  about,  the  Alameda  Corridor. 
Alameda  is  a  great  Spanish  name,  in  fact,  for  a  great  tree-lined 
boulevard.  As  we  make  streets,  we  should  not  only  make  them  so 
they  attend  to  the  problem  of  traffic,  but  so  they  also  create  some 
additional  opportunity  for  the  city  and  for  our  citizens.  That  is  the 
example  I  would  like  to  give.  I  think  you  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
1-710  issue,  but  I  would  like  to  just  contrast  it  for  a  moment  with- 
out necessarily  taking  a  position. 

I  have  heard  its  discussion  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  have 
a  real  sense  of  the  issue  having  lived  near  the  area.  And  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  ki.ids  of  problems  in  that  general  corridor.  Its  ex- 
tension is  proposed  in  a  way  that  would  solve  a  real  problem,  but 
at  very  high  expense.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  new  urban  amenity 
it  creates.  Simultaneously,  not  necessarily  in  contrast,  there  is  a 
wonderful  route  from  Pasadena  into  Los  Angeles  for  a  new  light 
rail  which  wouid  go  along  the  Arroyo  Seco,  one  of  the  washes  that 
is  part  of  this  dry  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  waterway  through 
which  the  Pasadena  Freeway  currently  comes.  That  light  rail 
would  create  places  of  density  and  access  at  its  stations  for  lots  of 
people  who  don't  have  such  easy  access  now.  It  would  come  into 
Los  Angeles  in  a  magnificent  way,  on  a  wonderful  bridge  across  the 
river,  and  along  Broadway  overlooking  the  East  of  the  city  and 
next  to  the  Elysian  Park.  It  would  come  into  Union  Station  so  that 
the  sense  of  arrival  and  the  sense  of  coming  into  a  city  in  both  di- 
rections would  be  really  quite  wonderful.  So,  at  less  expense  and 
without  destroying  any  community,  it  would  make  a  really  great 
trip. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  the  questions  about  how  tough  our  traffic 
problems  are,  my  encouragement  is  that  as  we  make  these  enor- 
mous investments,  we  give  attention  to  what  kind  of  a  world  we 
are  making  and  what  great  opportunities  are  there,  and  for  us  to 
take  pride  in  these  great  public  works  of  our  own  times. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  do  thank  you  so  very  much  Mr.  Harris.  It 
is  so  easy  to  lose  the  dimension  in  what  we  do  and  you  can  feel  it 
as  you  look  around.  We  have  just  completed  the  largest  public 
works  program  in  history  after  35  years.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  here  and  there,  and  there  are  some  parts  of  the  system  that 
are  handsome  as  roads,  there  is  still  nothing  there  that  is  likely  to 
be  there  in  100  years  or  to  be  remembered.  We  did  not  build  a  Bay 
bridge.  We  did  not  build  a  Brooklyn  bridge.  We  didn't  build  any 
cities.  We  have  smashed  them  up  for  the  most  part. 

I  wrote  a  paper  about  31  years  ago  which  argued  that  although 
this  system  appeared  on  the  map  as  interstate  and  you  saw  it  cross- 
ing the  great  plains  and  so  forth,  most  of  the  money  would  be  spent 
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in  cities  and  we  didn't  know  how  to  put  one  of  these  things 
through  a  city.  We  have  smashed  up  more  places— the  typical  city. 

Mr   Harris.  You  may  know  that  your  paper  is  well  recognized. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  typical  city  has  an  interstate  going  east, 
west  north,  south.  It  looks  like  a  target  more  than  anything  else.  It 
you  don't  have  some  urban  experience,  you  have  very  little  commu- 
nity experience.  Society  has  become  a  dust  of  individuals  whose 
lives  are  too  isolating.  All  the  places  that  you  go  to  see  around  the 
world,  you  see  people  enjoying  a  public  place.  This  automobile  will 
take  that  away  from  you  if  you  don't  look  out. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Harris  very  much.  We  would  like  to  hear  trom 
councilwoman  Flores  on  the  Alameda  Corridor.  Councilwoman,  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  this  hearing  and  thank 
you  for  coming,  at  a  time  when  there  are  other  things  going  on 
here  and  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  three  other  places. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOAN  MILKE  FLORES,  COUNCIL  MEMBER, 
CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CHAIRMAN,  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR 
TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

Ms.  Flores.  Chairman  Moynihan,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being 
here  and  visiting  our  city  and  hope  that  your  stay  has  been  enjoy- 
able and  official.  As  Dr.  Harris  suggested,  too  often  we  react  to 
things  rather  than  being  creative.  We  think  the  Alameda  Corridor 
is  a  project  that  is  addressing  something  that  is  going  to  preclude  a 

bad  situation  in  our  area.  ,  .  ,    .     i    i      .1      r.    ^ 

I  am  councilwoman  for  the  15th  district  which  includes  the  Fort 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Watts  and  everything  in  between.  I  am  also 
chair  of  the  Alameda  Corridor  Transportation  Authority. 

There  is  a  very  strong  regional  consensus  that  has  emerged  that 
the  Alameda  Corridor  should  be  developed  into  a  high  capacity 
truck  and  rail  corridor  to  serve  the  long  term  needs  of  the  ports  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Alameda 
Corridor  is  the  key  to  enhancing  the  port  growth,  while  assuring 
that  neighborhood  quality  of  life  is  preserved.  This  project  will 
create  a  highway  and  rail  system  of  national  significance.  It  will 
connect  the  economic  centers  of  the  San  Pedro  Bay  ports,  which  is 
the  largest  port  complex  in  the  United  States,  to  the  interstate 
highway  system  and  the  National  railroad  system.  That  will  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  international  cargo. 

Just  as  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  playing  a 
very  dominant  role  in  world  trade  on  the  East  Coast,  and  of  course 
you  are  very  familiar  with  that,  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  are  the  leaders  on  the  West  Coast.  Thirty-five  to  forty  per- 
cent of  the  containerized  cargo  that  flows  through  the  ports  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  are  either  an  origin  or  a  destination  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Alameda  Corridor  will  improve  this 
link  between  California  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Approximately  30  miles  in  length,  the  project  is  designed  to  en- 
hance port  access,  while  mitigating  potentially  adverse  impacts  of 
port  growth,  including  highway  traffic  congestion,  air  pollution,  ve- 
hicle delays  at  crossings,  and  impacts  of  the  train  noise  in  residen- 
tial areas.  These  are  truly  exciting  times  as  the  gateway  to  the  Pa- 
cific Rim,  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  are  experienc- 
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ing  dramatic  growth.  In  1989,  the  two  ports  combined  handled  a 
total  of  92  million  metric  tons  of  cargo,  and  that  was  up  six  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  The  two  ports  handled  a  total  of  3.6  million 
20-foot  equivalent  units  in  1989.  That  was  an  increase  of  nearly  14 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  By  the  year  2020,  the  ports  antici- 
pate that  nearly  13  million  TEUs  annually  will  be  going  through 
the  ports.  Train  traffic  to  and  from  the  ports  is  expected  to  in- 
crease from  25  trains  per  day  currently,  to  90  trains  per  day  by  the 
year  2020.  Truck  traffic  to  and  from  the  ports  amounts  now  to 
about  19,000  trips  a  day.  This  could  reach  49,000  trips  by  the  year 
2020. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You've  got  a  problem  there. 

Ms.  Flores.  Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  year  2020— you  can  reach  out  and  touch 
it  in  terms  of  this  kind  of  development. 

Ms.  Flores.  That's  right. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You've  got  a  nice  kind  of  problem,  if  I  may 
say. 

Ms.  Flores.  It  is  also  a  blessing  because  it  certainly  helps  the  ec- 
onomics of  the  community,  but  you  can't  not  prepare  for  it.  So, 
with  volumes  of  this  magnitude,  major  improvements  in  both  rail 
and  truck  transportation  and  infrastructure  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired. 

The  significant  investments  are  going  to  be  necessary  in  mitiga- 
tion such  as  grade  separations  and  sound  walls.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  Alameda  Corridor  will  provide  the  necessary  mitiga- 
tions as  well  as  needed  improvement  to  the  transportation  capac- 
ity. 

The  Alameda  Corridor  Transportation  Authority  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  implementing  this  important  project.  It  was  formed 
in  August  of  1989  and  the  Authority  consists  of  a  15  member  board. 
They  represent  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Transportation  Commission,  both  of  the  two  ports,  and  each  of  the 
six  cities  along  the  corridor.  Everyone  is  represented — Carson, 
Compton,  Lynwood,  Southgate,  Huntington  Park  and  Vernon.  The 
Corridor  project  involves  double-tracking  of  the  San  Pedro  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  installation  of  centralized 
traffic  control.  All  port  related  trains  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads  will  operate  over  this  im- 
proved corridor.  The  Southern  Pacific  San  Pedro  branch  runs 
through  a  predominantly  industrial  corridor  which  is  really  why  it 
was  chosen,  and  is  certainly  more  compatible  for  heavy  freight 
trains  than  other  branch  lines  which  run  through  very  highly  resi- 
dential areas,  including  my  district  in  the  Watts  area,  in  fact, 
many  places  within  50  feet  of  single  family  residences. 

In  concentrating  our  investments  in  grade  separations  and  other 
mitigations,  this  corridor  makes  very  good  sense.  The  cost  of  miti- 
gation impact  on  all  the  railroad  branch  line  service  in  the  corridor 
would  be  astronomical. 

This  project  also  involves  development  of  a  truck  expressway 
from  the  ports  to  Interstate  10  near  downtown  Los  Angeles,  with  a 
projected  49,000  truck  movements  per  day  by  the  year  2020. 
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Additional  north/south  highway  capacity  will  be  essential.  Be- 
cause of  its  role  in  serving  the  largest  port  complex  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  a  major  United  States  Navy  base,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve the  Alameda  Corridor  and  the  Alameda  Street  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  national  highway  system,  and  of  course  that 
is  what  this  is  all  about.  •  j      • 

When  we  talk  about  money,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  corridor  is 
approximately  $8  million,  including  an  estimated  $300  million  of 
improvements  in  highway  and  rail  infrastructure  within  the  har- 
bors that  will  be  directly  financed  by  the  two  ports. 

On  June  5,  1990,  Wise,  California  voters  passed  Propositions  108, 
111  and  116  which  combined,  will  provide  a  total  of  $18.5  billion 
additional  revenues  for  transportation  projects  over  the  next  ten 
years;  $80  million  from  Proposition  116  is  specifically  earmarked 
for  grade  separations  along  Alameda  Street  and  we  also  have  ap- 
plied for  $30  million  for  Proposition  111  funds  for  widening  Alame- 
da Street,  between  Route  91  and  the  Glenn  M.  Anderson  Freeway. 
Additional  funding  for  this  project  could  come  from  mitigation 
fees  collected  by  the  ports,  contributions  from  the  railroads  which 
we  hope  we  will  get,  and  we  are  making  significant  State  and  local 
commitment  to  this  project.  We  also  feel  that  Federal  funding  is 
not  only  justified,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  ports  play  a 
vital  role  in  international  trade,  economic  development,  as  well  as 
national  defense.  There  is  a  strong  compelling  argument  for  specif- 
ic Federal  attention  to  this  project. 

We  respectfully  request  that  there  be  recognition  and  Federal 
funding  commitments  for  the  Alameda  Corridor  in  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991.  Failure  to  build  this  Corri- 
dor would  bring  continued  environmental  degradation  to  the  com- 
munities and  threaten  a  significant  diversion  of  cargo  to  other 
West  Coast  ports.  I  often  say  that  when  this  project  is  completed, 
people  may  not  ever  know  what  we  saved  them  from,  but  we  are 
talking  about  an  increase  from  25  trains  a  day  to  90  trains  a  day  or 
more  through  residential  communities.  You  begin  to  think  about 
the  impact  that  could  have  on  people's  lives  in  their  homes,  in 
their  communities,  and  getting  to  and  from  places  within  their 
community.  At  stake  are  nearly  700,000  trade-related  jobs  in  South- 
ern California  that  could  be  affected  by  the  year  2020,  and  $6  bil- 
lion to  $8  billion  in  customs  revenues  which  would  be  lost  if  the 
port's  proposed  expansion  was  curtailed. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Now  you've  got  my  attention. 

Ms.  Flores.  We  know  that  the  Corridor  represents  a  significant 
step  for  facilitating  goods  movement  and  fostering  economic  growth 
for  this  country.  It  also  assures  that  neighborhood  quality  of  life  is 
preserved  We  believe  that  by  working  together,  we  can  reach  these 
goals. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  here  and  we  also  have  the  general 
manager  of  the  Authority  here  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  will  obviously  address  this  question  of 
the  Alameda  Corridor.  Dean  Harris  obviously  thinks  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

I  was  saying  earlier  that  we  are  just  at  the  point  where  the  eco- 
nomics of  moving  freight  in  a  double-deck  container  by  rail  across 
the  country  is  cheaper  than  transporting  it  through  the  Canal. 
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That  just  happened  and  that  is  pretty  important  because  that 
Canal  is  just  a  little  thing,  and  who  knows  how  long  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  will  be  there.  So  obviously  moving  from 
Long  Beach  into,  as  you  say,  35  to  40  percent  of  the  containers  orig- 
inating or  ending  up  east  of  the  Rockies,  is  of  national  interest 
here  and  it  should  be  served. 

Is  your  impression,  Mr.  Dean,  that  this  can  be  done  with  some 
foresight  and  success? 

Mr.  Harris.  My  involvement  with  that  particular  project  has 
been  slight,  except  that  I  am  involved  in  some  strategic  planning 
for  the  downtown.  Alameda,  as  it  comes  through  the  downtown,  is 
an  extraordinary  place  and  it  is  an  important  corridor  that  should 
be  a  really  powerful  one  there,  and  we  believe  that  can  be  imple- 
mented in  a  way  which  is  really  quite  beautiful  and  connecting.  If 
it  is  only  seen  in  terms  of  numbers  and  flow,  rather  than  as 
making  a  place  of  some  real  consequences  and  meaning  in  the  city, 
we  will  lose  our  great  opportunities. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  Fair  enough.  If  it  is  just  the  number  of 
trucks  or  number  of  trains,  and  you  never  get  anything  out  of  it 
that  says,  wow,  what  a  port. 

Mr.  Harris.  In  a  way,  it  may  be  a  way  of  helping  the  citizens 
realize  what  they  have  accomplished,  so  with  their  direct  experi- 
ence in  relation  to  that,  they  feel  the  weight  and  power  of  that 
achievement. 

Ms.  Flores.  There  is  also  another  aspect  to  that  and  that  is  as 
we  concentrate  the  heavy  transportation  over  to  an  industrial  area, 
we  free  up  that  area  that  is  now  being  used  in  such  a  disruptive 
manner  in  the  residential  community.  So  there  is  an  offset  even  to 
the  residential  communities  that  is  very  important.  I  might  say 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  excitement  in  Sacramento,  Washington,  as 
well  as  our  own  county  for  this  project.  We  are  hearing  about  it  as 
we  travel  throughout  the  United  States.  So  more  and  more  people 
are  focusing  on  this.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  good  project  for 
others  as  well  as  certainly  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  look  at  for  the  future  as  a  way  to  deal  with  increased  transporta- 
tion in  port  areas  with  minimal  effect  on  quality  of  life. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  I  must  say  that  it  has  found  a  formida- 
ble advocate  in  you,  Mrs.  Flores.  I  know  that  Glenn  Anderson  is 
interested,  and  what  interests  Glenn  Anderson,  interests  this  Sena- 
tor, you  may  be  sure.  So,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Ms.  Flores.  Mr.  Farrell  can't  leave  until  I  get  back  because  there 
is  just  a  quorum  in  council.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  with  a  copy  of 
our  book,  in  case  you  have  further  questions.  I  will  go  right  over  to 
council  and  send  Bob  Farrell  over  to  you. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  Councilman  Farrell  cannot 
leave  council  chambers.  He  will  break  a  quorum.  The  entire  pro- 
ceedings will  have  to  come  to  an  end.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  a 
legislative  position  or  member  of  a  commission  has  been  in  that  sit- 
uation and  I  understand  it  fully.  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  him  to 
want  to  come  and  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Governments.  We  will  put  his  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 
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We  have  just  a  few  moments.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  would 
like  to  speak  to  the  committee  or  ask  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record?  We  don't  want  to  cut  anyone  off. 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  If  there  happens  to  be  anyone  present  who 
wishes  to  have  a  statement  included  in  the  record,  just  forward  it 
to  us  and  we  will  be  happy  to  do  it. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Ferraro  for  the  use  of  this  elegant  hall,  and  with 
that  we  conclude  our  hearing  in  Los  Angeles. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Statements  submitted  for  the  record  follow:] 
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HONORABLE   TOM   BRADLEY 

MAYOR,    CITY   OF    LOS   ANGELES 

TESTIMONY   ON 
MARCH   27,    1991 

BEFORE 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE  COMMITTEE 

ON 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

SENATOR  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN,  CHAIRMAN 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  our  City,  and  especially  here  to 
City  Hall,  for  your  hearings  this  morning  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

Senator  Moynihan,   we  are  certainly   fortunate  to  have  your 

leadership  in  the  senate  on  this  critical  legislation,   and 

particularly  its  provisions  related  to  our  highways  and  surface 
transportation . 

Throughout  your  career,  you  have  demonstrated  concern  and 
commitment  to  urban  America.  Together,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
face  the  greatest  challenges  in  maintaining  mobility  and  economic 
vitality  in  the  world  marketplace  of  the  2 1st  century. 
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It  is  also  appropriate  that  your  hearing  is  convened  here  in  our 
historic  Board  of  Public  Works  hearing  room.  Our  nation  needs  a 
renewed  conmitinent  to  the  modernization  and  expansion  of  our 
infrastructure,  and  particularly  our  transportation  infrastructure. 

As  you  know,  the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles  are  embarked  upon 
a  tremendous  effort  to  create  an  integrated  Metro  system  for  our 
region,  combining  rail,  bus,  HOV-lanes,  smart  corridors,  tow  truck 
patrols,  and  other  essential  elements. 

This  past  November,  I  lead  the  effort  to  place  a  measure  on  our 
County  ballot,  which  was  approved  by  the  voters,  adding  a  second 
half  percent  sales  tax  for  transit  and  highway  improvements.  We 
clearly  have  demonstrated  our  local  commitment  and  look  to  your 
leadership  to  renew  the  federal  commitment  to  mobility. 

The  city  strongly  supports  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  for  five  years.  Continued  federal 
financial  assistance  will  enable  the  City  to  proceed  with  vital 
transportation  projects  such  as  Metro  Rail,  the  Alameda 
Consolidated  Transportation  Corridor,  Computerized  Traffic  Control 
as  well  as  other  local  road  projects  funded  under  the  Federal  Aid 
urban  (FAU)  program. 
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This  legislation  is  essential  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
ma:) or  state  and  federal  highways  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
City's  transportation  system.  The  City  also  welcomes  flexibility 
in  proposed  reauthorization  bills  that  would  permit  the  use  of 
highway  funds  for  mass  transit. 

The  City  currently  receives  approximately  $14  million  in  FAU  funds 
annually.  The  City  uses  these  funds  to  repair  and  construct 
essential  highways  and  to  implement  an  extensive  management  control 
program.  The  Administration  has  proposed  legislation  that  will 
fold  FAU  program  into  an  Urban/Rural  Grant  category  which  may 
indeed  be  acceptable  to  the  City. 

We  would  like  to  have  our  staff  and  city  Departments  work  with  your 
Committee  on  language  that  would  promote  flexibility  while 
strengthening  local  decision  making,  since  we  can  best  determine 
our  region's  mobility  needs. 

You  will  also  hear  from  our  city  Department  of  Transportation  on 
the  innovative  use  of  technology  which  we  are  pioneering  with  our 
Santa  Monica  Smart  Corridor.  We  know  of  your  strong  interest  in 
this  area.  You  will  also  hear  from  our  Councilmember,  Joan  Milke 
Flares,  who  represents  our  city  on  the  important  Alameda  Corridor 
project  which  is  so  critical  to  our  region's  ability  to  effectively 
expand  trade  with  the  Pacific  Rim. 
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I  know  that  you  rode  our  Metro  Blue  Line  yesterday,  and  wa 
appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  come  here  and  personally  see  our 
efforts  to  inprove  mobility  and  the  role  which  federal  funding 
plays  in  our  success. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  months  to  come  in 
writing  this  essential  legislation,  and  again  thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  support  for  Los  Angeles. 


41-530  0-91-4 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER 
RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN,  CHAIRMAN 
MARCH    27,    1991 

CARL  D.  COVITZ 

SECRETARY 

BUSINESS,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  HOUSING  AGENCY 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
and  want  to  thanl<  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you. 

Today,  the  federal  and  state  governments  are  on  the  verge  of  completing  the 
interstate  highway  construction  program  begun  nearly  35  years  ago.  This  historic 
event  has  raised  important  questions  about  the  future  of  the  nation's  transportation 
program  and  the  sorting  out  of  the  respective  federal,  state,  regional,  and  local 
responsibilities.  The  nation  expectantly  awaits  a  new  and  responsive  transportation 
program  that  will  carry  us  successfully  into  the  21st  century.  We  in  Califomia  are 
pleased  to  play  a  part  in  the  refocusing  of  national  commitment. 

As  you  may  be  aware  California,  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  has  been 
working  with  and  seeking  the  advice  of  various  groups  and  individuals  across  the 
nation  to  develop  a  wide  range  of  recommendations  for  an  improved  federal 
transportation  program.  Those  recommendations  are  outlined  in  our  report 
"Addressing  Modern  Transportation  Challenges"  which  I  would  like  to  make  part  of  the 
record. 
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Our  report  contains  a  wide  range  of  proposals  that  we  would  urge  the  Committee 
to  consider  in  developing  the  nation's  new  transportation  policies.  Among  the  more 
than  65  recommendations  are:  a  call  for  gradual  spend-down  of  the  multi-billion  dollar 
federal  highway  trust  fund,  including  the  mass  transportation  account  and  aviation  trust 
funds;  restoring  the  gas  tax  to  its  intended  purposes;  a  more  focused  and  limited 
federal  role;  greater  state/local  flexibility  in  spending  federal  transportation  dollars,  and 
increased  private  sector  participation  in  addressing  the  nation's  transportation 
problems. 

The  interstate  highway  construction  program  has  been  an  effective  system  to 
move  people  and  goods  across  our  country.  However,  even  as  we  approach  its 
completion,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  our  country  has  undergone  profound  changes 
and  that  the  interstate  highway  system  is  now  being  asked  to  perform  the  dual  roles  of 
moving  cross-country  commerce  and  a  burgeoning  stream  of  local  commuters,  it  is 
also  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  incapable  of  doing  both. 

In  many  of  our  cities,  the  interstate  highway  system  is  being  reduced  to  near  total 
ineffectiveness  because  of  our  over  dependence  on  its  capacity.  We  must  look 
beyond  the  interstate  highways  and  the  dated  transportation  paradigms  it  has  created. 

We  in  Califomia  are  proposing  a  new  surface  transportation  policy  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  today's  economic  and  environmental  concerns  and  tomorrow's 
opportunities.  The  California  proposal  has  the  following  six  major  goals: 

Preserve  the  existing  national  infrastructure  investment; 
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•  Refocus  national  policies  to  respond  to  urban  congestion,  rural  access, 
intermodal  connections  and  air  quality; 

Redirect  our  efforts  toward  moving  people,  information,  and  goods  rather  than 
vehicles; 

•  Give  priority  to  projects  --  regardless  of  mode  -  that  offer  the  best  solution  to 
each  region's  transportation  problems; 

Create  new  partnerships  and  respective  responsibilities  that  will  allow  the 
nation  to  remain  competitive  in  a  global  economy;  and. 

Provide  accountability  for  achieving  national  transportation  goals  and 
objectives  set  by  Congress. 

Under  the  California  proposal,  federal  restrictions  on  how  transportation  funds 
can  be  spent  by  the  state  would  be  eased,  allowing  more  state  and  local  discretion  in 
addressing  specific  transportation  and  clean  air  problems. 

For  example,  we  face  a  situation  where  categorical  money  can  be  spent  only  for 
specific  purposes,  such  as  widening  a  lane  on  a  freeway,  when  extending  a  mass 
transportation  system  would  serve  more  people,  reduce  congestion,  and  help  improve 
air  quality.  We,  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  need  to  be  empowered  to  select  the 
solutions  that  fit  the  problems  rather  than  select  the  solutions  that  give  us  the  largest 
amount  of  federal  dollars.  We  believe  that  we  can  attain  considerably  higher 
efficiencies  in  the  use  of  available  funds  if  we  are  authorized  to  use  them  in  more 
responsible  ways. 
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The  proposed  legislation  recently  released  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  reflects  many  of  California's  interests.  In  large  measure,  it  reflects  the 
guiding  philosophy  and  policy  recommendations  found  in  California's  report 
"Addressing  Modern  Transportation  Challenges." 

California  has  four  key  areas  where  we  are  in  strong  agreement  with  the  US  DOT 
proposed  legislation.  Those  are: 

1.  Hnnsolidation  and  Simplifiratinn  of  Highway  and  Transit  Proorams.   The 
Administration's  proposed  legislation  offers  a  restructured  federal  transportation 
program  that  reduces  the  number  of  individual  "pots"  of  federal  funds  and 
broadens  the  types  of  eligible  projects  for  those  funds.  This  in  turn  gives  the  state 
and  its  local  jurisdictions  greater  flexibility  in  designing  transportation  solutions 
needed  in  a  specific  area  rather  than  designing  transportation  solutions  to  meet 
the  type  of  federal  funding  available. 

2.  Inrraased  Deipgatinn  of  Authnrity  and  Flexibilitv.   The  Administration's  proposal 
is  a  major  step  towards  delegated  project  oversight  authority  to  the  states  and 
local  agencies.  The  delegation  of  the  responsibility  for  the  federal  environmental 
review  procedures  and  other  project  oversight  requirements  will  help  the  state  to 
streamline  the  project  development  process  and  shorten  time  frames. 

3.  Ahilitv  to  Utilizfl  Privatization  and  Mix  Different  Sources  of  Funds.  The  greatly 
increased  authohty  to  use  private  funding  in  combination  with  federal  and  state 
funds  and  the  use  of  tolling  as  a  way  of  recovering  capital  investment  and  testing 
congestion  pricing  will  greatly  benefit  the  state.  In  addition,  the  requirement  to 
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address  creative  and  alternative  financing  methods  during  the  planning  process 
is  welcomed.  The  ability  to  mix  different  sources  of  funding  will  allow  the 
department  to  take  greater  advantage  of  developer  offered  donations  of  cash  and 
rights  of  way. 

4.      Increased  Emphasis  on  Coordinated  Transportation  Planning.  The 

Administration's  proposal  to  strengthen  transportation  system  planning  by 
requiring  conformity  with  air  quality  plans  and  linking  it  with  land  use  planning  will 
help  to  reinforce  similar  provisions  in  California  State  law. 

Although  the  US  DOT  proposal  is  a  giant  step  toward  bringing  the  national 
transportation  program  into  the  twenty  first  century,  there  are  several  areas  of  major 
concern  to  California: 

1.      Size  of  a  National  Highwav  System  and  Percentage  of  Federal  Funds  Dedicated. 
A  key  concern  to  us  is  the  debate  over  how  to  designate  the  specific  highway 
routes  for  the  National  Highway  System,  how  many  miles  will  be  designated  for 
the  system,  and  what  percentage  of  the  federal  highway  funds  will  be  available 
for  this  system. 

California  would  like  to  see  a  National  Highway  System  that  is  designated 
based  on  direct  and  well  defined  national  interests  (  e.g.  access  to  ports, 
interstate  goods  movement,  etc)  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary 
percent  or  number  of  highway  miles  within  each  state. 

•       California  is  concerned  that  a  very  large  system  would  create  the  need  to 
dedicate  a  large  portion  of  federal  highway  funding  for  the  National  Highway 
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System,  thereby  leaving  little  federal  funding  for  the  Urban/Rural  Program. 
(For  illustrative  purposes,  it  is  estimated  that  the  National  Highway  System 
could  include  150,000  to  165,000  miles;  the  Urban/Rural  Program  would 
include  approximately  700,000  miles.) 

*       However,  in  our  view  more  important  than  the  size  of  the  National  Highway 
System,  is  the  proposed  split  of  federal  highway  funds  between  the  two 
highway  programs  (National  Highway  Program  and  Urban/Rural  Program). 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  National  Highway  System,  the  split  of  funding 
between  the  two  programs  should  start  at  an  equal  split  with  the  ability  to 
transfer  up  to  20  %  between  programs  to  accommodate  the  specific  needs  in 
each  state. 

Finally,  pressure  may  be  put  on  Congress  to  make  a  large  National  Highway 
System  part  of  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  federal  funds,  thereby 
setting  off  a  free-for-all  effort  by  each  state  to  add  mileage  to  this  system. 

2.      Lack  of  Uniformity  Regarding  System  Matching  Ratios.  California  remains  very 
concemed  about  federal  match  ratios  among  the  major  programs.  For  example, 
the  proposed  match  ratios  are: 

•  60%-Urban/Rural 

•  75%-National  Highway  System 

•  90%-lnterstate,  Interstate  3R  and 
Operational  Improvement  Projects 
on  the  NHS 
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California  has  consistently  sought  a  uniform  (i.e.,  85  percent)  match  across  all 
formula-based  transportation  programs.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

a.  Different  matching  ratios  tend  to  cause  states  to  "chase"  the  cheapest  federal 
dollars  rather  than  address  the  transportation  problem  at  hand;  / 

b.  Higher  federal  match  in  the  National  Highway  System  (75-90  percent) 
encourages  states  to  lobby  for  the  inclusion  of  mileage  in  the  system  that 
should  properly  be  in  the  Urban/Rural  program  (which  is  proposed  to  have  a 
lower  federal  match  ratio). 

c.  Different  match  ratios  will  place  pressure  on  Congress  to  broaden  the 
definition  for  eligible  projects  thus  making  them  eligible  for  the  higher  match 
ratios. 

3.      Potential  for  Micro-Management  Via  Use  of  Required  Management  Plans.  The 
Administration's  proposal  includes  the  requirement  for  a  bridge  management 
plan,  a  pavement  management  plan,  a  safety  management  plan  and  a 
congestion  management  plan.  Each  of  these  plans  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
burdensome  data  collection  requirement  isolated  from  any  meaningful  and 
articulated  system  purposes.  California  believes  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Congress  will  achieve  better  results  by  identifying  goals, 
objectives  and  performance  measures  for  each  program  against  which  each  state 
will  be  measured. 

California  believes  that  our  recommended  stnjctural  changes  in  the  overall 
federal,  state,  and  local  transportation  partnership  -  including  program  consolidation, 
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financial  arrangements,  and  federal  oversight  --  are  critical  to  an  efficient  and 
responsive  future  transportation  system  regardless  of  the  level  of  resources  provided 
federally.  In  fact,  the  smaller  the  federal  appropriation  the  greater  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  limited  federal  funding. 

Fmally.  the  opportunity  to  reshape  our  nation's  transportation  policies  must  not 
default  to  the  assumptions,  institutional  relationships,  and  policies  that  shaped  the 
program  created  nearty  three  and  a  half  decades  ago.  While  all  of  us  will  be  judged 
on  how  well  we  have  been  able  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  our  past,  we  will  be  more 
closely  mari<ed  on  how  well  we  have  understood  and  responded  to  the  transportation 
needs  that  lie  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 
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NEIL  PETERSON 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 

SENATE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC  WORKS  SUBCOMMTTTEE 

ON  WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SENATOR  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN 
CHAIRMAN 

LOS  ANGELES  -  MARCH  27, 1991 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


Mr.  Chairman: 

Let  me  first  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation  for  your  concern  for 
the  mobility  needs  of  the  Los  Angeles  region  and  California.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  your  leadership  in  the  United  States  Senate  because  of  the  broad 
policy  questions  which  you  continue  to  raise  in  conjunction  with  this  year's 
reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  (STAA). 

At  a  time  when  our  Interstate  system  is  virtually  complete,  it  is  essential  that 
we  consider  the  broadest  range  of  options  for  structuring  federal  support  for 
highway  and  transit  programs. 


As  you  know,  the  LACTC  is  entrusted  with  a  broad  mandate  over  highway  and 
transit  spending  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  for  planning  and  implementing 
an  integrated  Metro  system  that  ties  together  over  300  miles  of  Light,  Heavy 
and  Commuter  Rail;  over  400  miles  of  HOV  lanes;  the  nation's  2nd  largest  bus 
system,  including  electrified  and  clean  fuel  buses;  high-tech  "Smart  Corridors"; 
tow  truck  patrols;  and  public  confidence  in  transit  and  ridesharing  as  viable 
means  to  achieve  mobility,  reduce  congestion,  and  improve  our  environment. 
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The  federal  government  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  development  of 
this  system.  At  the  same  time,  however,  our  draft  30-year  financial  plan 
anticipates  that  less  than  10%  of  our  capital  and  operating  needs  will  be  met 
from  federal  funding  sources.  This  past  year  California  and  Los  Angeles 
County  have  passed  state  and  local  ballot  measures  increasing  the  gas  tax, 
approving  rail  bonds,  and  increasing  our  local  sales  tax  (the  latter  now  raises 
nearly  $1  billion  annually).  It  is  now  time  for  the  federal  government  to  re-up 
its  financial  commitment  to  our  highways  and  transit  systems. 

Federal  Highway  Support  for  the  Los  Angeles  Metro  System 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  issues  that  are  of  greatest  concern  to 
LACTC  in  the  pending  reauthorization: 

L        Federal  Participation  in  HOV-expansion 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  is  the  creation  of  a  400  mile  system  of  HOV-Ianes 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County.  We  believe  such  a  system  is  essential  to 
relieving  congestion,  increasing  vehicle  occupancy  rates,  and  meeting  clean  air 
mandates. 

In  California,  the  state  has  conducted  an  innovative  State  and  Local 
Partnership  program,  i^ich  rewards  areas  that  themselves  fund  improvements 
to  local  transportation  infrastructure.  While  we  have  identified  50%  of  the 
funding  for  HOV-expansion  from  local  and  state  sources,  adoption  of  a  federal 
Partnership  program  could  help  direct  highway  funding  to  areas  with  strong 
local  commitment 
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2.  Support  for  Urban/Rural  Program 

We  support  the  proposed  simplification  of  several  federal  programs  through 
the  creation  of  the  Urban/Rural  program.  However,  we  join  MTC  in  the  Bay 
Area  in  calling  for  provisions  in  STAA  which  continue  the  "pass  through" 
provisions  of  funds  to  MPO's  as  currently  provided  under  the  Federal  Aid- 
Urban  program. 

3.  Use  of  Interstate  Rights-of-Wav  for  Transit 

As  you  know,  Senator,  we  are  currently  constructing  the  Metro  Green  Line  in 
the  median  of  the  I-105/Glenn  Anderson  Freeway.  We  are  also  studying  a 
possible  private-public  effort  to  build  a  high  speed  or  Mag-Lev  rail  project 
along  the  San  Diego  Freeway  from  Los  Angeles  Airport  to  a  proposed  new 
Regional  Airport  seventy  miles  north  in  Palmdale. 

As  such,  we  are  extremely  supportive  of  two  provisions  in  the  Administration's 
bill,  sections  306(d)  and  313(j),  which  allow  usage  of  such  rights-of-way  at 
below  fair  market  value  for  high  speed  rail,  Mag-Lev,  or  other  transit 
purposes. 

4.  Continued  Funding  of  Interstate  Completion  Program 

As  Ed  Rowe's  testimony  indicates,  Los  Angeles  ranks  extremely  low  in  terms 
of  freeway  miles  per  capita.  However,  we  are  very  concerned  that  funding  is 
continued  to  complete  two  projects  underway  in  Los  Angeles  -  the  Glenn 
Anderson  Freeway  (1-105)  and  the  Harbor  Transitway  (I-llO).  Both  projects 
feature  important  elements  of  our  proposed  HOV-networks  in  their  design. 
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5.  Expand  Federal  Sopport  of  'Smart  Corridor'  and  IVHS  Technology 

Senator,  you  have  previously  proposed  legislation  to  encourage  federal  funding 
of  innovative,  high-tech  approaches  to  relieve  congestion  through  the  use  of 
"Smart  Corridor"  and  IVHS  technology.  LACTC  is  working  closely  with  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  agencies  to  implement  these  solutions  and  would 
support  your  efforts  to  earmark  needed  funds  through  the  highway  program. 

6.  FHWA/FRA  Proposal  on  Highwav/Rail  Grade  Separations 

In  its  original  proposals  for  reauthorization,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  Federal  Railroad  Administration  called  for  funding  of 
rail/highway  grade  separation  projects  in  five  corridors  nationwide. 

As  you  know,  the  five-County  Southern  California  region  is  embarked  upon  an 
ambitious  effort  to  reclaim  railroad  rights-of-way  and  provide  Commuter  Rail 
service  within  eighteen  months.  It  is  essential  that  we  secure  federal  support 
for  grade  separations  that  are  needed  for  implementing  Commuter  Rail 
service.  Congressman  Ron  Packard  and  Senator  Paul  Simon  have  both 
expressed  interest  in  this  issue  and  we  would  like  to  work  with  you  to  secure 
inclusion  of  a  provision  in  this  regard. 

7.  Alameda  Corridor  Project 

The  proposal  to  encourage  funding  for  access  to  nationally  important  areas  ~ 
ports  and  seaports  —  is  extremely  important  and  offers  significant  benefits  for 
our  economy  in  a  globally  competitive  environment.  Our  goal  is  to  increase 
capacity  to  our  seaports  through  a  program  to  consolidate  rail  and  truck 
transportation,  in  separate  modes,  allowing  greater  efficiencies.  We  need  your 
support  for  this  effort. 
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8.       Inclusion  of  Seismic  Retrofit  under  Federal  Bridge  Program 
The  Bay  Area  earthquake  of  1989  has  rightly  made  seismic  retrofit  work  a  high 
priority  for  the  Interstate  System  here.    We  believe  that  adequate  federal 
assistance  in  this  area  can  best  be  achieved  by  allowing  seismic  work  to  qualify 
under  the  Federal  Bridge  program. 


National  Transportation  Policy 
In  addition  to  these  eight  specific  areas,  I  would  also  like  to  highlight  some  of 
LACTC's  overall  concerns,  addressing  the  entire  legislation  and  related  issues: 

L       Highway  and  Transit  Trust  Funds 

In  your  role  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  we 
encourage  your  effort  to  extend  the  gas  tax  increase  beyond  1995  and  to  direct 
that  all  revenues  be  used  for  transit  and  highway  purposes. 

Working  with  Commuter  Transportation  Services,  the  local,  but  nationally 
recognized  ridesharing  agency  which  we  substantially  fiind,  we  strongly  support 
your  legislation,  S.  26,  to  increase  the  amount  of  tax-exempt  employer 
contributions  towards  use  of  public  transit  and  ridesharing.  Equitable 
treatment  of  transit  and  parking  benefits  for  employees  should  be  addressed 
this  session. 

2.        Continue  General  Fund  support  of  Transit 

While  we  strongly  favor  spending  down  the  balances  in  the  Highway  and  Mass 
Transit  Account  Trust  Funds,  we  believe  just  as  strongly  that  General  Fund 
support  of  Transit  must  continue.  Shifting  transit  entirely  onto  Trust  funding 
without  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  federal  gasoline  tax  for  these  purposes 
will  create  a  financial  crisis  by  1996.  Once  General  Funds  are  removed  from 
transit  programs  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  them  again. 
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3.  Trne"  Program  Flexibilitv  renaires  'Level  Plaving  Field" 

We  strongly  support  the  broad  effort  to  promote  flexibility  and  thereby 
strengthen  local  decision-making  in  terms  of  using  federal  support  for 
additional  highway  or  transit  purposes.  The  choices  are  impacted,  however, 
by  funding  formulas  that  continue  to  provide  a  heavier  share  of  federal 
support  for  highway  choices.  We  believe  that  those  agencies  which  have  the 
proven  local  support  -  through  the  adoption  of  taxes  dedicated  to 
transportation  --  should  be  given  more  authority  over  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  order  to  create  true 
flexibility  and  a  level  playing  field  for  these  decisions. 

4.  E^and  Federal  Snpport  for  New  .^tart  Rail  Systems 

Senator  Moynihan,  you  have  seen  the  progress  which  we  have  made  with  the 
implementation  of  our  rail  system.  The  federally  funded  Metro  Red  Line  is 
the  backbone  of  the  entire  system.  We  are  a  model  nationally  because  of  our 
50-50  funding  in  a  federal  program  that  provides  up  to  75-25  federal  match. 
In  the  1991  STAA,  we  will  seek  specific  authorization  for  the  third  segment  of 
the  Metro  Red  Line.  This  provision  will  propose  the  extension  to  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  two  stations  each  for  Western  and  Eastern  segment 
extensions,  serving  transit  dependent  areas.  We  very  much  would  appreciate 
your  support  of  this  provision. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  tremendous  leadership  and  support.  I  would 
welcome  any  questions  that  you  may  have,  and  hope  to  work  with  you  and  your 
staff  in  developing  legislation  which  will  bring  needed  vitality  to  our  national 
transportation  infrastructure. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Conmittee  Members: 

I  am  Edwin  Rowe,  General  Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Department  of 
Transportation.  My  Department  has  overall  responsibility  for 
transportation  on  the  6,500  miles  of  surface  streets,  including  1,350 
miles  of  arterial  streets  within  this  City.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Committee  regarding  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.   My 
conments  will  be  limited  to  the  proposed  Title  I--Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1991.  In  particular,  I  will  be  discussing  the  importance  of  the 
current  Federal  Aid  Urban  Program  in  supporting  the  deployment  of 
traffic  operational  improvements  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our 
highways.  A  continuation  of  some  form  of  this  program  in  the  new 
legislation  is  needed  to  deal  with  the  worsening  congestion  problems  in 
metropolitan  areas. 


BACKGROUND 

During  the  past  20  years,  freeway  construction  was  virtually  halted  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  while  population,  vehicle  ownership,  and  vehicle 
miles  travelled  continued  to  grow.  Los  Angeles  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  "freeway"  city,  but  the  fact  is  that  Los  Angeles  ranks  near 
the  bottom  of  major  U.S.  metropolitan  areas  in  terms  of  freeway  mileage 
per  capita  with  61  freeway  miles  per  million  persons  (compared  to  155  in 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area).  One  result  of  these  adverse  trends  has 
been  traffic  congestion  which  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  A 
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recently  published  study,  co-sponsored  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  concluded  that  the  Los  Angeles  area  had  the  worst 
congestion  of  39  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
level  of  congestion  had  increased  by  25%  between  1982  and  1988.  The 
economic  cost  of  this  congestion  was  $6.9  billion  a  year  or  $880  per 
registered  vehicle.  More  than  consumer  purchasing  power  is  at  stake. 
As  a  number  of  economists  have  argued,  the  quality  of  highway 
transportation  infrastructure  has  a  direct  bearing  on  economic  growth 

and  competitiveness.  This  thesis  has  been  articulated  most  recently  by 

2 
David  Aschauer  of  the  Economics  Policy  Institute. 

Since  nearly  half  of  the  vehicle  miles  travelled  is  on  surface  streets 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  local  programs  to  alleviate  congestion  will 
have  major  positive  economic  impacts.  The  current  Federal  Aid  Urban 
Highway  Program  which  will  end  on  September  30,  1991,  has  provided 
essential  funding  for  a  variety  of  projects  with  the  objective  of 
increasing  capacity  and  improving  the  operational  efficiency  of  the 
existing  highway  network.  Federal  Aid  Urban  Program  (FAUP)  entitlements 
to  the  City  have  amounted  to  $10  million  per  year  recently.  This 
formula  allocation  has  been  supplemented  by  "regional"  FAU  funds  for 


James  W.  Hanks,  "Roadway  Congestion  in  Major  Urban  Areas,  1982  to 
1988",  Texas  Transportation  Institute,  January,  1991. 


2 
David  Aschauer,  "Public  Investment  and  Private  Sector  Growth", 

Economics  Policy  Institute,  January,  1991. 
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projects  of  regional  significance.  Even  though  the  FAU  Program  provides 
up  to  100%  federal  funding  for  traffic  signal  projects,  local  developer 
fees.  Petroleum  Violation  Escrow  Account  funds,  and  State  Gas  Tax  funds 
have  been  combined  with  FAU  funds  to  accelerate  traffic  operational 
improvement  projects  in  Los  Angeles. 

Of  particular  importance,  the  FAU  Program  provided  an  essential 
predictable  source  of  funds  for  implementing  two  long-term  "advanced 
technology"  programs  in  Los  Angeles  directed  at  reducing  the  congestion 
problem:  the  Automated  Traffic  Surveillance  and  Control  (ATSAC)  System 
and  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  Smart  Corridor  Project. 

The  ATSAC  and  Smart  Corridor  projects  were  also  made  possible  by  the 
extraordinary  advances  in  computer,  electronic,  and  communication 
technologies  during  the  1980's.  These  technologies  have  provided  a 
means  of  economically  monitoring  traffic  conditions,  implementing 
real-time  traffic  control  plans  as  may  be  required  by  changing  traffic 
conditions,  and  communicating  information  on  current  traffic  conditions 
and  alternate  routes  to  drivers.  The  experience  gained  in  Los  Angeles 
has  demonstrated  that  the  utilization  of  advanced  traffic  management 
technologies  results  in  a  more  efficient  and  intelligent  use  of  a  very 
limited  resource  —  our  existing  highway  system. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Los  Angeles  is  at  the  "cutting-edge"  of 
technology  for  improving  traffic  operations.  Well  over  one  thousand 
transportation  professionals  and  elected  officials  from  this  country  and 
abroad  have  visited  our  ATSAC  Control  Center.  I  believe  it  would  be 
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fair  to  conclude  that  the  investment  of  FAU  Program  funds  in  this 
project  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 


THE  AUTOMATED  TRAFFIC  SURVEILLANCE  AND  CONTROL  (ATSAC)  SYSTEM 

The  first  major  local  demonstration  of  what  could  be  achieved -with 
traffic  systems  management  strategies  supported  by  newly  available 
technologies  was  during  the  1984  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
first  phase  of  the  ATSAC  System  was  implemented  in  the  Coliseum  area 
just  prior  to  the  Olympics.  It  allowed  for  a  rapid  identification  of 
essentially  unpredictable  traffic  patterns  and  the  ability  to  modify 
and  implement  new  traffic  management  plans  from  the  ATSAC  Control 
Center  located  five  miles  away  in  the  Civic  Center.  The  availability  of 
ATSAC  contributed  importantly  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  our 
traffic  management  during  the  1984  Olympics,  when  uncongested  traffic 
flow  was  the  norm,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  news  media  which  had 
predicted  a  "traffic  nightmare". 

A  subsequent  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  ATSAC  System  concluded  that 
stops  were  reduced  by  35%,  intersection  delay  reduced  by  20%,  overall 
travel  time  reduced  by  13%,  fuel  consumption  reduced  by  12.5%,  and  air 
emissions  reduced  by  10%.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  economic 
benefits  showed  that  benefits  exceeded  costs  by  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one 
and  that  construction  costs  were  recovered  in  less  than  one  year  and 
operating  costs  in  one  week. 
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In  December  of  1987,  the  Mayor  and  Council  approved  a  ten-year  citywide 
ATSAC  program.  Their  decision  was  based  on  the  very  favorable  early 
results  obtained  with  ATSAC,  the  absence  of  community  opposition 
experienced  with  other  types  of  highway  projects,  and  the  much  higher 
benefits  relative  to  costs  compared  to  highway  construction. 

The  citywide  ATSAC  Program  will  encompass  3,800  signalized 
intersections  and  cost  an  estimated  $256  million.  The  costs  of  ATSAC 
have  so  far  averaged  about  $77,000  per  intersection.  By  the  end  of  1992, 
when  we  expect  to  have  1,460  intersections  under  ATSAC  control,  the 
accumulated  implementation  cost  will  be  $112  million. 

The  federal  contribution  to  ATSAC  so  far  has  been  $59.9  million,  which 
amounts  to  54%  of  the  costs  expended  or  prograrrmed  through  1992.  The 
Federal  Aid  Urban  Program  has  thus  played  a  crucial  role  in  financing 
this  ambitious  effort.  The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1991  will  be 
equally  critical  to  the  ability  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  complete 
this  program  during  this  decade  of  rapidly  increasing  congestion. 


SANTA  MONICA  FREEWAY  SMART  CORRIDOR  PROJECT 

We  believe  that  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  Smart  Corridor  Project  is  of 
national  significance,  since  it  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
joining  together  a  number  of  transportation  agencies,  state  and  local, 
in  a  cooperative  effort  utilizing  both  advanced  technologies  and 
Improved  operational  procedures  to  reduce  congestion  in  a  corridor 
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composed  of  a  freeway  and  five  parallel  arterial  streets.  An  extensive 
communication  network  will  be  created  linking  control  centers  with 
highway  sensors,  video  surveillance,  traffic  signals,  ramp  meters, 
emergency  response  teams,  roving  service  trucks,  and  Highway  Patrol  and 
Police  units.  To  enhance  drivers'  ability  to  make  intelligent  travel 
plans  and  route  choices,  traffic  information  will  be  provided  over  a 
wide  range  of  media  in  addition  to  the  current  commercial  radio  and  TV. 
These  complementary  information  sources  will  include:  changeable 
message  signs  on  both  the  freeway  and  arterial  streets,  low  power 
highway  advisory  radio,  highway  advisory  telephone,  teletext,  videotext, 
and  community  access  cable  television. 

The  cooperative  Smart  Corridor  Project  will  provide  a  unified  view  of 
traffic  conditions  to  participating  transportation  agencies,  replacing 
the  current  fragmented  view  which  can  lead  to  sub-optimum  and 
potentially  conflicting  strategies  by  overlapping  jurisdictions. 

Implementation  of  the  Smart  Corridor  Project  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  Spring  of  1993,  at  which  time  a  one-year  evaluation 
will  be  performed.  Project  cost  is  $48  million. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  intends  to  expand  this 
concept  to  a  countywide  system  of  Smart  Corridors  as  described  in  their 
report  On  the  Road  to  the  Year  2000.  In  a  separate  study  prepared  for 
Caltrans,  freeway  corridors  throughout  the  State  were  prioritized  for 
future  implementation  of  Smart  Corridors. 
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INTELLIGENT  VEHICLE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS  (IVHS) 

The  proposed  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  establishes  an  Intelligent  Vehicle 
Highway  System  Program  and  provides  for  collaborative  research  with 
academic,  governmental,  and  private  entities.  We  believe  that  such  a 
research  program  will  be  essential  to  the  development  and  application 
of  advanced  technologies  for  use  in  traffic  management  and  traveler 
information  systems  at  the  local  level.  The  results  of  research  and 
development  work  performed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  over  a 
number  of  years  proved  to  be  of  critical  importance  to  Los  Angeles  in 
our  implementation  of  the  ATSAC  project.  Most  cities  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  perform  research  and  development  in  the  area  of  advanced 
technologies  without  significant  assistance  from  state  and  federal 
agencies. 


START-UP  COSTS  FOR  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Sections  102  and  104  allow  funding  of  start-up  costs  for  traffic 
management  and  control  measures  under  condition  of  eligibility  limited 
to  two  years,  the  funds  cannot  replace  existing  funds,  and  a  commitment 
to  operate  the  improvement  at  the  end  of  the  eligibility  period.  These 
start-up  costs  would  involve  operations  and  maintenance  functions,  which 
are  crucial  to  obtaining  the  expected  benefits  from  the  use  of  advanced 
technology  in  the  management  of  our  highways.  Since  many  cities  are 
hard  pressed  to  adequately  provide  for  operations  and  maintenance  over 
current  levels,  it  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
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Increasing  the  time  limitation  to  beyond  two  years,  provided  the  funds 
are  not  replacing  existing  funded  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 


SUMMARY 

The  new  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  needs  to  facilitate  and  accelerate 
programs  which  make  more  efficient  use  of  our  limited  highway  capacity 
during  a  period  when  travel  demand  is  sure  to  increase.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by: 

1.  Establishing  a  higher  percentage  of  federal  funding  and  lower  local 
match  for  traffic  operational  improvement  projects. 

2.  Insuring  that  sufficient  funds  are  made  available  to  projects  on 
arterial  streets  within  urbanized  areas. 

3.  Extending  the  period  allowed  for  funding  operations  and  maintenance 
activities. 

4.  Including  an  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  Program  to  support 
research  and  development  in  advanced  operational  technologies  by 
public  agencies,  universities,  and  the  private  sector. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  before  your 
Committee  today.  If  your  schedule  permits,  I  would  be  most  pleased  to 
show  you  our  ATSAC  Control  Center  which  represents  the  most  advanced 

technology  in  this  country  applied  to  traffic  operational  improvements 
as  well  as  a  major  investment  of  Federal  Aid  funds. 
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FACT  SHEET 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION  818  West  7lh.  St.  Suite  11 00.  Los  Angeies.  Calif  9001 7  (213)  623  1 194 


WHAT  IS  THE  SANTA  HOKICA  SMART  CORRIDOR  PROJECT? 

The  Santa  Monica  Snai-t  Corridor  is  an  innovative,  "hi-tech"  demon- 
stration project  of  national  significance  designed  to  improve  the 
flow  of  traffic  and  decrease  congestion  and  delay  experienced  by 
motorists. 

The  corridor  covers  a  12.3  mile  stretch  of  the  Santa  Monica  freeway 
and  is  bounded  by  Olympic  Blvd.  to  the  north,  Soto  Street  to  the 
east,  Adams  and  Washington  Blvds.  to  the  south,  and  Centinela  Street 
to  the  West. 

The  project  relies  on  advanced  traffic  control  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems, motorist  information  systems,  and  accident/ incident  management 
techniques. 

HOW  WILL  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION  BE  REDOCED? 

The  techniques  used  in  accomplishing  the  goal  of  the  project  are  as 
follows: 

O    Sensors  embedded  in  the  roadways  will  report  traffic  conditions 
to  computers  located  in  the  Central  traffic  control  offices. 

O    The  computers  automatically  change  the  timing  of  traffic  signals 
and  freeway  ramp  meters  to  alleviate  congestion. 

O    California  Highway  Patrol  and  Los  Angeles  Police  Department . 
officers  will  help  clear  traffic  congestion  on  streets  and 
freeways . 

O    Traffic  control  personnel  at  the  central  offices  will  ascertain 
the  causes  of  bottlenecks  by  scanning  problem  locations  with 
closed  circuit  televisions. 

0    Emergency  response  teams  and  roving  service  trucks  assist  motor- 
ists with  discibled  vehicles. 

O    Through  the  use  of  motorist  information  systems  such  as  real 
time  Highway  Advisory  Radio  and  Changeable  Message  Signs  on 
freeways  and  major  arterials,  traffic  control  personnel  will 
advise  the  motorists  to  exit  the  freeway  or  to  avoid  entering 
the  freeway. 

0    On  major  streets  parallel  to  the  freeway,  the  traffic  signals 

are  adjusted  to  remain  green  for  longer  periods,  allowing  motor- 
ists to  drive  smoothly  across  the  corridor. 

~~  Leading  the  Way  to  Greater  Mobility 
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WHICH  AGENCIES  ASE  INVOLVED? 

The  significance  of  this  project  is  reflected  in  the  unprecedented 
level  of  interagency  and  cross-jurisdictional  coordination  which 
it  currently  enjoys. 

The  following  agencies  are  directly  involved  in  the  project: 

The  California  Department  of  Transportation  (Caltrans) 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Transportation  (LAOOT) 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  (CHP) 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  (LACTC) 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  (LAPD) 

The  City  of  Culver  City 

HOW  WILL  THE  MOTORIST  BENEFIT? 

The  Santa  Monica  Smart  Corridor  Project  is  expected  to  benefit  the 
motorist  in  a  number  of  ways.   First,  the  Project  will  result  in 
an  approximate  20%  reduction  in  intersection  delay,  a  35%  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  vehicles  stopped  at  intersections,  and  a  11- 
15%  reduction  in  total  travel  time.   The  overall  annual  savings  to 
the  motorist,  in  reduced  travel  time,  fuel  consumption  and  car 
maintenance,  is  estimated  at  $24-32  million.   In  addition,  the 
Santa  Monica  Smart  Corridor  Project  will  help  improve  air  quality 
by  reducing  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emissions. 

WHEN  WILL  THE  SANTA  MONICA  SMART  CORRIDOR  PROJECT  BE  "ON-LINE"? 

By  the  Spring  of  1993,  all  of  the  project  elements  should  be  in 
place  and  the  project  fully  operational.   The  Project  will  then  be 
evaluated  for  its  effectiveness  and  applicability  to  other  corri- 
dors. 

WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROJECT? 

The  total  project  cost  is  approximately  $48  million  which  has  been 
provided  through  federal,  state  and  local  sotirces. 
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March  27,  1991 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  Infrastructure 

Field  Hearing 

on  reauthorization  of  the 

Surface  Transportation  Act 

TESTIMONY 
Robert  S.  Harris,  F.A.I.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Architecture 
University  of  Southern  California 

Co-Chair,  Downtown  Strategic  Plan  Advisory  Committee 
City  of  Los  Angeles 

OVERVIEW 

This  testimony  includes  two  components: 
reinforcement  of  good  planning  and  attention  to  great  purpose. 

These  are  the  two  primary  elements  of  the 

"Transportation  for  Livable  Cities  Act" 

proposed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 

Preservation,  and  a  host  of  other  organizations. 

Support  for  that  act  is  strongly  encouraged. 


A.        GOOD  PLANNING. 

1.         We  must  support  CHOICE,  i.e.,  an  array  of  systems  to  provide  access 
and  mobility  for  EVERYONE,  regardless  of  economic  means,  age, 
health,  or  other  differentiating  factors.  This  requires  investment  in  a 
number  of  surface  systems  suited  to  a  diverse  set  of  mobility  and  access 
requirements. 

a.  EQUITABLE  PUBLIC  POUCY  must  support  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  Currently,  public  policy  and  tax  law  at 

many  levels  of  government  favor  automobile  use  and  parking 
over  any  other  means  of  movement.    A  balanced  public  policy  is 
required  to  satisfy  both  individual  needs  and  national  economic 
and  social  objectives. 

b.  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  are  required  for  urban  mobiUty  and 
access  by  those  who  do  not  have  cars  or  cannot  drive  them. 

This  includes  the  young,  the  elderly,  those  of  limited  economic 
means,  handicapped  persons,  and  new  immigrants. 
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2.  We  must  attend  to  fundamental  issues  of  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 

and  thus  to  issues  of  planning  and  land  use,  and  of  directly  reducing  the 
need  for  transportation  systems  to  support  housing  on  "affordable  land" 
that  is  beyond  the  next  valley  beyond  the  valley  beyond  the  valley, indeed 
beyond  any  utilization  of  existing  infrastructure  and  urbanity. 

a.  We  need  incentives  for  RECOVERING  AVAILABLE  LAND 
within  our  cities,  at  appropriate  rather  than  at  windfall  costs. 
Such  land  is  available  under  both  public  and  private  ownership 
and  is  often  held  either  for  speculation  or  for  purposes  that  may 
no  longer  be  required.  There  is  space  and  opportunity  for 
creating  new  affordable  communities  within  the  urban  infra- 
structure that  already  exists. 

b.  We  need  incentives  for  tlie  RESTORATION  OF  URBAN 
WATERWAYS  that  have  been  neglected  or  destroyed,  but  could 
become  zones  of  great  amenity  within  our  cities  for  new  housing 
for  individuals  of  all  economic  levels.  For  example,  the  Los 
Angeles  River  functions  now  only  as  a  flood  control  channel  and 
has  a  depreciating  effect  on  the  land  through  which  it  flows.  It 
could  be  a  magnificent  linear  park  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
and  create  new  housing  opportunities  within  the  heart  of  existing 
urban  fabric  and  resources. 

c.  Support  should  be  given  to  demonstrate  opportunities  for 
URBANITY  &  DENSITY  through  Model  Projects  and 
Design  Research.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  no  images  available 
to  replace  ideas  of  low-density  housing  or  to  reduce  their  fear  of 
the  conditions  of  density.  We  need  exemplary  projects  and  vivid 
educational  programs  that  explore  the  potential  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  advantages  of  greater  density.  The  transportation 
implications  alone  provide  a  compelling  motive  for  such  studies 
to  be  undertaken. 

3.  Despite  pressing  problems,  we  must  move  from  "problem-solving"  to 
OPPORTUNITY-CREATING  as  a  fundamental  planning 
perspective.  This  change  does  not  deny  urgent  difficulties,  but  rather 
emphasizes  giving  priority  to  fundamental  purpose  rather  than  to 
remediation.  It  is  a  perspective  that  can  be  characterized  by  being 
strategic,  looking  for  catalytic  actions,  and  being  complex  and 
comprehensive.  The  point  must  be  to  replace  expedience  and  single- 
purpose  planning  with  a  more  complex  and  purposeful  approach. 

For  example,  the  extension  of  Highway  710  through  South  Pasadena 
offers  no  new  urban  amenity  except  the  questioned  promise  of  a 
reduction  in  congestion.  Its  construction  will  be  a  major  disruption  of 
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urban  fabric.  Meanwhile  the  proposed  Pasadena  to  Los  Angeles  Light 
Rail  offers  mobility  to  an  extended  group  of  users,  creates  important 
destinations,  can  be  the  catalyst  for  new  urban  places,  and  will  travel  an 
exciting  route  without  damage  to  any  existing  communities. 

C.        ATTENTION  TO  fflGH  PURPOSE 

1.  We  must  use  our  best  talents  to  provide  A  SUITABLE  PUBLIC 

DOMAIN.  All  governmental  projects  should  represent  the  best  of  our 
society.  The  selection  of  architects,  and  artists,  as  well  as  engineers, 
should  be  based  on  our  intention  to  create  cities  of  lasting  quality  and 
enduring  meaning.  We  spend  too  much  of  our  time  and  our  national 
treasure  on  transportation  systems  to  allow  their  design  and  existence  to 
be  narrowly  and  mechanistically  determined.  Throughout  history  the 
making  of  roads  and  aquaducts  and  bridges  and  stations  has  been  a 
matter  of  national  pride.  That  should  be  true  today. 

2.  We  must  take  care  of  our  HISTORIC  URBAN  INFRASTRUCTURE 

by  means  of  maintenance  and  repair,  of  up-dating  and  enhancement,  and 
of  full  utilization. 

a.  We  must  preserve  our  great  BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,  RAMPS, 
AND  RAILS.  These  elements  have  meaning  for  us  as  gateways 
to  places  and  opportunities,  and  they  have  catalytic  potential  as 
centers  for  new  urban  development  within  the  city. 

b.  We  must  convert  our  "arterials  and  collectors"  into 
"PARKWAYS,  BOULEVARDS,  AND  AVENUES."  These 
existing  elements  of  our  cities  are  not  merely  traffic  conduits, 
they  are  cultural  transects  that  take  us  through  districts  and 
neighborhoods  and  through  cultural  history.  They  should  be 
meaningful  as  well  as  efficient. 

3.  We  must  CREATE  mGH  URBAN  VALUE  with  every  new  project. 

This  will  require  close  coordination  andjplanning  to  establish  appropriate 
aspirations,  to  allocate  funds  with  multiple  purposes  in  mind,  and  to 
recognize  the  historic  opportunities  at  hand  to  shape  cities  that  are  worth 
living  in.  Cities  must  be  allowed  the  flexibility  to  accomplish  important 
goals,  and  they  should  be  required  to  live  up  to  such  expectations. 
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TESTIMONY 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

OF  THE  SENATE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAUFORNL\ 


MARCH  27.  1991 


By: 


JOAN  MILKE  FLORES 

COUNCILWOMAN 

CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


Representing  the 


ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

6550  Miles  Avenue 
Huntington  Park,  California  90255 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON 

WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION.  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

OF  THE  SENATE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC  WORKS  COMMITTEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
MARCH  27, 1991 


CHAIRMAN  MOYNIHAN,  AND  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 
GOOD  MORNING.  MY  NAME  IS  JOAN  MILKE  FLORES.  I  AM  THE  COUNCILWOMAN  FROM  THE 
FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  AND  CHAIR  OF  THE  ALAMEDA 
CORRIDOR  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ENTIRE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  AUTHORITY,  I  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  ADD  MY  WELCOME  TO  YOU  THIS  MORNING. 

A  STRONG  REGIONAL  CONSENSUS  HAS  EMERGED  THAT  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR 
SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  INTO  A  HIGH-CAPACITY  TRUCK  AND  TRAIN  CORRIDOR  TO  SERVE 
THE  LONG-TERM  PORT  ACCESS  NEEDS  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS. 
I  STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  IS  THE  KEY  TO  ENHANCING  PORT 
GROWTH,  WHILE  ASSURING  THAT  NEIGHBORHOOD  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  IS  PRESERVED.  THIS 
PROJECT  WILL  CREATE  A  HIGHWAY  AND  RAIL  SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE, 
CONNECTING  THE  ECONOMIC  CENTER  OFTHE  SAN  PEDRO  BAY  PORTS -THE  LARGEST  PORT 
COMPLEX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  -  TO  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  RAILROAD  SYSTEM,  THEREBY  FAQLTTATING  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
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CARGO.  JUST  AS  THE  PORTS  OF  NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY  PLAY  THE  DOMINANT  ROLE  IN 
WORLD  TRADE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST,  THE  PORTS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONG  BEACH  ARE  ' 
THE  LEADERS  ON  THE  WEST  COAST.  35  TO  40  PERCENT  OF  THE  CONTAINERIZED  CARGO 
THAT  FLOWS  THROUGH  THE  PORTS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONG  BEACH  HAS  EITHER  AN 
ORIGIN  OR  DESTINATION  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  WILL 
IMPROVE  THE  LINKAGES  BETWEEN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  NATION. 


APPROXIMATELY  20  MILES  IN  LENGTH,  THE  PROJECT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  ENHANCE  PORT 
ACCESS,  WHILE  MITIGATING  POTENTIALLY  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  OF  PORT  GROWTH, 
INCLUDING  HIGHWAY  TRAFRC  CONGESTION,  AIR  POLLUTION,  VEHICLE  DELAYS  AT  GRADE 
CROSSINGS,  AND  IMPACTS  OF  TRAIN  NOISE  IN  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS. 

THESE  ARE  TRULY  EXCITING  TIMES.  AS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  PACIHC  RIM,  THE 
PORTS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONG  BEACH  ARE  EXPERIENCING  DRAMATIC  GROWTH.  IN 
1989,  THE  TWO  PORTS  COMBINED  HANDLED  A  TOTAL  OF  92  MILUON  METRIC  TONS  OF 
CARGO,  UP  6  PERCENT  FROM  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR.  GROWTH  IN  INTERMODAL,  OR 
CONTAINERIZED,  CARGO  ACCOUNTS  FOR  A  SIGNOTCANT  SHARE  OF  THE  PORTS  RECENT 
SUCCESS.  THE  TWO  PORTS  HANDLED  A  TOTAL  OF  3.6  MILUON  TWENTY-FOOT-EQUIVALENT 
UNITS  (TEUS)  IN  1989.  AN  INCREASE  OF  NEARLY  14  PERCENT  OVER  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR. 

BY  THE  YEAR  2020,  THE  PORTS  ANTICIPATE  NEARLY  13  MILUON  TEUS  ANNUALLY. 
TRAIN  TRAFFIC  TO  AND  FROM  THE  PORTS  IS  EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE  FROM  25  TRAINS  PER 
DAY  CURRENTLY  TO  90  TRAINS  PER  DAY  BY  THE  YEAR  2020.  TRUCK  TRAFFIC  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  PORTS  AMOUNTS  TO  ABOUT  19,000  TRIPS  PER  DAY  NOW.  THIS  COULD  REACH  49,000 
TRIPS  BY  THE  YEAR  2020.  WITH  VOLUMES  OF  THIS  MAGNITUDE,  MAJOR  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  RAIL  AND  HIGHWAY  INFRASTRUCTURE  WILL  BE  REQUIRED,  AND  SIGNIFICANT 
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INVESTMENTS  IN  MITIGATIONS.   SUCH  AS  GRADE  SEPARATIONS  AND  SOUNDWALLS,   WILL 
BE  NECESSARY. 

WE  STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  WILL  PROVIDE  THE 
NECESSARY  MITIGATIGNS.  AS  WELL  AS  THE  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TRANSPORT 
CAPACITY.  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY  IS  THE  AGENCY 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THIS  IMPORTANT  PROJECT. 

FORMED  IN  AUGUST  OF  1989,  THE  AUTHORITY  HAS  A  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  15 
MEMBERS,  REPRESENTING  THE  CITIES  OF  LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONG  BEACH,  THE  LOS 
ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS,  THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION,  THE  TWO  PORTS.  CALTRANS,  AND  EACH  OF  SD(  CITIES  ALONG  THE  CORRIDOR: 
CARSON,  COMPTON,  LYNWOOD,  SOUTH  GATE,  HUNTINGTON  PARK,  AND  VERNON.  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  AUTHORITY  ARE  WORKING  TOGETHER,  IN  A  SUCCESSFUL  COLLABORATIVE  EFFORT, 
TO  SOLVE  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  ASSOCL\TED  WITH 
IMPROVING  PORT  ACCESS. 

THE  AIAMEDA  CORRIDOR  INVOLVES  DOUBLE  TRACKING  THE  SAN  PEDRO  BRANCH 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACmC  RAILROAD  AND  INSTALLING  CENTRALIZED  TRAFRC  CONTROL. 
ALL  PORT-RELATED  TRAINS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIHC,  THE  SANTA  FE,  AND  THE  SOUTHERN 
PACmC  RAILROADS  WILL  OPERATE  OVER  THIS  IMPROVED  CORRIDOR.  THE  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  SAN  PEDRO  BRANCH  RUNS  THROUGH  A  PREDOMINANTLY  INDUSTRIAL  CORRIDOR, 
WHICH  IS  MORE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  HEAVY  FREIGHT  TRAINS  THAN  THE  OTHER  RAILROAD 
BRANCH  LINES,  WHICH  ARE  HIGHLY  RESIDENTIAL.  CONCENTRATING  OUR  INVESTMENTS  IN 
GRADE  SEPARATIONS  AND  OTHER  MITIGATIONS  IN  THIS  ONE  CORRIDOR  MAKES  GOOD 
ECONOMIC  SENSE.  THE  COSTS  OF  MITIGATING  IMPACTS  ON  ALL  THE  RAILROAD  BRANCH 
LINES  SERVING  THE  HARBORS  WOULD  BE  ASTRONOMICAL. 
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THE  PROJECT  ALSO  INVOLVES  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  TRUCK  EXPRESSWAY"  FROM  THE 
PORTS  TO  INTERSTATE  10,  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  LOS  ANGELES.  WITH  A  PROJECTED  49,000 
TRUCK  MOVEMENTS  PER  DAY  BY  THE  YEAR  2020,  ADDITIONAL  NORTH-SOUTH  HIGHWAY 
CAPACITY  WILL  BE  ESSENTIAL.  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  ROLE  IN  SERVING  THE  LARGEST  PORT 
COMPLEX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  WELL  AS  A  MAJOR  U.S.  NAVY  BASE,  WE  STRONGLY 
BELIEVE  THAT  ALAMEDA  STREET  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  "NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM." 

THE  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  IS  APPROXIMATELY  $800 
MILLION,  INCLUDING  AN  ESTIMATED  $300  MILLION  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HIGHWAY  AND 
RAIL  INFRASTRUCTURE  WITHIN  THE  HARBORS  THAT  WILL  BE  FUNDED  DIRECTLY  BY  THE 
PORTS. 

ON  JUNE  5TH,  1990  CALIFORNL\  VOTERS  PASSED  PROPOSITIONS  108,  HI,  AND  116, 
WHICH  COMBINED  WILL  PROVIDE  A  TOTAL  OF  $18.5  BILLION  IN  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTS  OVER  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS.  $80  MILLION  FROM  PROPOSITION 
116  IS  SPECinCALLY  EARMARKED  FOR  GRADE  SEPARATIONS  ALONG  THE  ALAMEDA  STREET 
CORRIDOR.  WE  HAVE  ALSO  APPLIED  FOR  $30  MILLION  OF  PROPOSITION  HI  RELATED  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  WIDENING  OF  ALAMEDA  STREET  BETWEEN  ROUTE  91  AND  THE  GLENN  M. 
ANDERSON  FREEWAY. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  FOR  THIS  PROJECT  COULD  COME  FROM  MITIGATION  FEES 
COLLECTED  BY  THE  PORTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  RAILROADS.  WE  ARE  MAKING 
A  SIGNmCANT  STATE  AND  LOCAL  COMMITMENT  TO  THIS  PROJECT,  BUT  WE  ALSO  FEEL 
THAT  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IS  JUSTIHED.  THE  SAN  PEDRO  BAY  PORTS  PLAY  A  VITAL  ROLE 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  AS  WELL  AS  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 
THUS,  THERE  IS  A  STRONG  COMPELLING  ARGUMENT  FOR  SPECIRC  FEDERAL  ATTENTION  TO 
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THIS  PROJECT.  WE  RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST  THAT  THERE  BE  RECOGNITION  AND  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  COMMITMENTS  FOR  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  IN  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991. 

FAILURE  TO  BUILD  THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  WOULD  BRING  CONTINUED 
ENVIRONMENTAL  DEGRADATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITIES  SURROUNDING  THE  HARBOR  AREA, 
AS  WELL  AS  THREATEN  A  SIGNIHCANT  DIVERSION  OF  CARGO  TO  OTHER  WEST  COAST 
PORTS.  AT  STAKE  ARE  NEARLY  700,000  TRADE  RELATED  JOBS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNL\ 
THAT  COULD  BE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  YEAR  2020,  AND  $6  TO  $8  BILLION  IN  CUSTOMS 
REVENUES  THAT  WOULD  BE  LOST  IF  THE  PORTS'  PROPOSED  EXPANSION  WAS  CURTAILED, 

THE  ALAMEDA  CORRIDOR  REPRESENTS  A  SIGNIHCANT  STEP  FORWARD  IN 
FACILITATING  GOODS  MOVEMENT  AND  FOSTERING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  FOR  THIS 
COUNTRY  WHILE  ASSURING  THAT  NEIGHBORHOOD  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  IS  PRESERVED. 
WORKING  TOGETHER,  I  AM  CONFIDENT  THAT  THESE  GOALS  WILL  BE  ACHIEVED. 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH.  I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU 
MIGHT  HAVE. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ALAN  CRANSTON 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND 

INFRASTRUCTURE 
ON  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

I  AM  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS  MY  VIEWS  ON 
THE  PROBLEMS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ISSUES  THAT  FACE  US  AS  THE  CONGRESS 
BEGINS  ITS  DELIBERATIONS  ON  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  IN  THE 
POST  INTERSTATE  ERA.  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  WHICH  WILL  TAKE  UP  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT,  I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  CLOSELY 
WITH  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS  WE  TRY  TO  COORDINATE  OUR  EFFORTS  IN 
THESE  AREAS. 

THIS  CONGRESS  MARKS  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  TO  REEXAMINE  AND 
REFORMULATE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY.   WE  HAVE  ESSENTIALLY 
COMPLETED  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  —  A  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECT 
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THAT  BEGAN  IN  1944  AND  CONSISTS  OF  4  3,000  MILES  OF  ROADS  AND 
BRIDGES  THAT  CONNECTS  STATE  TO  STATE.   WE  WILL  HAVE  SPENT  $129 
BILLION  BY  THE  TIME  IT  IS  TOTALLY  COMPLETED. 

BUT  THE  TRANSPORTATION  CHALLENGES  THAT  FACE  US  TODAY  ARE  MUCH 
DIFFERENT  FROM  THOSE  THAT  FACED  US  BACK  IN  THE  1940 'S  WHEN  WE 
BEGAN  THE  INTERSTATE.   AND  THOSE  CHALLENGES  REQUIRE  A  NEW  WAY  OF 
THINKING  AND  NEW  IDEAS.   LEGISLATION  PASSED  THIS  CONGRESS  WILL 
DETERMINE  OUR  POLICY  INTO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY  AND  IT  SHOULD 
NOT  EMBODY  A  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  APPROACH. 

TODAY,  WE  MUST  ADDRESS  THE  TREMENDOUS  GROWTH  THAT  HAS  TAKEN 
PLACE  IN  OUR  URBAN  AND  SUBURBAN  AREAS  WITH  THE  RESULTING 
CONGESTION,  AND  THE  SERIOUS  DETERIORATION  IN  AIR  QUALITY  THAT  HAS 
OCCURRED  LARGELY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  VEHICLES 
ON  THE  ROAD. 

OUR  PAST  PROGRAM  OF  BUILDING  MORE  AND  MORE  HIGHWAYS  WILL  NOT 
WORK  IN  THE  FUTURE.   I  BELIEVE  THAT  MORE  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  ON 
A  LARGE  SCALE  WILL  NOT  ALLEVIATE  CONGESTION  BUT  WILL  MERELY  CAUSE 
THE  SPRAWL  AND  CONGESTION  TO  SPREAD  TO  NEW  AREAS,  INCREASING  TIME 
LOST,  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  AND  SMOG. 
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FIRST,  WE  NEED  TO  FORMULATE  A  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  THAT  WILL 
ENHANCE  OUR  ECONOMIC  COMPETITIVENESS.   IN  MANY  AREAS  AROUND  THE 
COUNTRY,  PEOPLE  SPEND  HOUR  UPON  HOUR  COMMUTING  BACK  AND  FORTH  TO 
WORK.   THIS  TIME  LOST  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS  TRANSLATES  INTO  LOST 
PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE. 

IN  CALIFORNIA  ALONE  NEARLY  6,000  MILES  OF  MAIN  ROADS  ARE 
OPERATING  AT  OR  NEAR  CAPACITY  AND  GRIDLOCK.   A  REPORT  RELEASED 
LAST  YEAR  STATED  THAT  GROWING  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION  COSTS 
CALIFORNIANS  ALMOST  $17  BILLION  A  YEAR  AND  THIS  AMOUNT  IS 
EXPECTED  TO  TRIPLE  IN  THE  NEXT  10  YEARS. 

THE  NEW  POLICY  MUST  REFLECT  A  COMMITMENT  TO  INCREASING  THE 
EFFICIENCY  BY  WHICH  WE  MOVE  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS.   WE  NEED  BETTER  AND 
COORDINATED  INTER-MODAL  LINKAGES  BETWEEN  AIR,  WATER,  TRUCK  AND 
RAIL  ON  THE  FREIGHT  SIDE  AND  AUTO,  TRANSIT,  BICYCLE  AND 
PEDESTRIAN  ACCESS  ON  THE  PASSENGER  SIDE. 

SECOND,  OUR  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  MUST  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR 
CLEAN  AIR  POLICY.   LOS  ANGELES  HAS  THE  DUBIOUS  DISTINCTION  OF 
HAVING  THE  WORST  AIR  QUALITY  IN  THE  NATION.   MOTOR  VEHICLES  ARE  A 
LARGE  PART  OF  THE  PROBLEM  ACCOUNTING  FOR  OVER  50%  OF  THE  SMOG  AND 
87  PERCENT  OF  THE  CARBON  MONOXIDE  EMISSIONS  IN  THE  AREA.   WHILE 
MORE  STRINGENT  TAILPIPE  CONTROLS  ON  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  POLLUTION  COMING  FROM  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  CAR,  INCREASES  IN  TOTAL 
VEHICLE  MILES  TRAVELED  HAVE  OVERWHELMED  THESE  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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UNDER  THE  NEW  CLEAN  AIR  ACT,  REGIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  PLANS 
WILL  HAVE  TO  CONFORM  TO  THE  STATE'S  TARGETS  FOR  REDUCING  AIR 
EMISSIONS  IN  ORDER  TO  RECEIVE  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
PROJECTS.   FOR  AREAS  SUCH  AS  LOS  ANGELES,  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  WILL 
MAKE  IT  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT,  IF  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE,  TO  BUILD  MORE 
HIGHWAYS.   INSTEAD,  LOS  ANGELES,  LIKE  MANY  OTHER  URBAN  AREAS 
AROUND  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  HAVE  TO  LOOK  TO  OTHER  OPTIONS  TO  ADDRESS 
THEIR  FUTURE  GROWTH. 

THIRD,  ENERGY  SECURITY  IS  ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION  IN 
THE  EQUATION.   TODAY,  SIXTY-TWO  PERCENT  OF  THE  OIL  WE  CONSUME 
GOES  TO  OUR  TRANSPORTATION  SECTOR.   A  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  THAT 
CONTINUES  TO  RELY  HEAVILY  ON  THE  AUTOMOBILE  WILL  TRAP  US  INTO 
CONTINUING  OUR  DANGEROUS  DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  OIL. 

FINALLY,  TRANSPORTATION  SHOULD  ENHANCE  OUR  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  BY 
MAKING  IT  EASIER  FOR  PEOPLE  TO  MOVE  AROUND.   ACCESS  TO  JOBS  AND 
HOUSING,  PROTECTION  OF  NATURAL  AND  HISTORIC  SITES  AND  ACCESS  TO 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  ALL  PEOPLE  ARE  IMPORTANT  GOALS. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  EACH  METROPOLITAN  AREA  BE  GIVEN 
SIGNIFICANTLY  MORE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ASSESS  ITS  OWN 
TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  AND  TO  DEVELOP  A  LONG-TERM  TRANSPORTATION 
STRATEGY  THAT  INTEGRATES  ALTERNATE  MODES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 
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THOSE  STRATEGIES  SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  WITH  PARTICIPATION  BY  ALL 
INTERESTED  PARTIES,  INCLUDING  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OFFICIALS,  AND  BY 
THE  PUBLIC. 

FLEXIBILITY  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDING  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  IN 
ORDER  TO  ALLOW  STATES  AND  LOCAL  AREAS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  BEST 
SOLUTION  TO  ADDRESS  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  AND  UNIQUE  TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS.   MASS  TRANSIT  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SHOULD 
BE  ELIGIBLE  TO  BE  FUNDED  THROUGH  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND.   LOCAL 
LEADERS  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  USE  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  TO  CARRY  OUT  HIGH 
PRIORITY  MASS  TRANSIT  PROJECTS.   I  BELIEVE  THIS  IS  NEECESSARY  TO 
PROVIDE  BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  TIGHT 
FEDERAL  BUDGETS. 

AND  WE  NEED  TO  EXAMINE  CLOSELY  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
MATCH.   AS  IT  STANDS  NOW,  LOCALITIES  ARE  OFTEN  FORCED  TO  CHOOSE  A 
PARTICULAR  PROJECT  BECAUSE  IT  IS  EASIER  TO  FUND  RATHER  THAN  WHAT 
WOULD  MOST  EFFECTIVELY  SERVE  AN  AREA'S  NEEDS.   THE  FEDERAL  MATCH 
SHOULD  BE  THE  SAME  ACROSS  THE  BOARD  ELIMINATING  THE  BIAS  THAT  HAS 
EXISTED  IN  FAVOR  OF  HIGHWAYS  THEREFORE  ALLOWING  PROJECTS  TO 
COMPETE  ON  AN  EQUAL  FOOTING. 

I  AM  HOPEFUL  THAT  WE  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  WORK  TOGETHER  TO 
COORDINATE  THE  HIGHWAY  AND  MASS  TRANSIT  LEGISLATION  AND  PRODUCE  A 
SOUND  AND  BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  THAT  WILL  SERVE  US  WELL 
INTO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY. 
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AGAIN,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS  MY  VIEWS  AND  I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING 
WITH  THE  DISTINGUISHED  CHAIRMAN  ON  THIS  MOST  IMPORTANT  ISSUE. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  I  AM  LOS  ANGELES  CITY 
COUNCILMAN.  ROBERT  FARRELL  AND  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERNMENTS  (SCAG).  WHICH  IS 
THE  DESIGNATED  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  ORGANIZATION  (MPO)  FOR  THE 
SIX  COUNTIES  OF  VENTURA,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  BERNARDINO.  RIVERSIDE, 
IMPERIAL  AND  ORANGE.  AS  THE  MPO  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
REGION,  SCAG  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LONG  RANGE  PUNNING  AND 
"""'"""'  PROGRAMMING     OF     TRANSPORTATION     FUNDS.     SCAG  ALSO  SERVES  AS  THE 

ALTERNATES 

Impenal  Coumy  o  Jeanne  Vogel.  Su/ierui-'r  •  Ln\  Angeles  County  o  Ed  Edelman,  Super\isot  and  Pele  Schabarum.  ^^u/i^Mijor  •  Oange  Counly  o  Gaddi  Vasqucz.  Supennor  •  Riv. 
ersidcCnuniy  o  iVacann  •  San  Bcmardino  County  o  Larry  Walker.  5uprrws..f  •  Ventura  Counlv  u  James  Doughercy.  Suprn.i'"  •  Cniei  of  Impenal  County  o  Victor  Sanchez.  Jr.. 
Mt]\<'f  Westmorland  •  Cities  ot  Los  Angeles  County  o  John  Crosrley.  Cm  Dire<  lor  Pasadena  •  Cittes  ot  Orange  Cnuniv  ..  John  Kanel,  Wasor  Cypress  •  Cities  of  Riverside  County  o 
Richard  Dcininger.  Jr.,  C.'un.  i/memAe'  Corona.  Cilics  of  San  Bernardino  County  o  Larry  Rhineharl.  Vus.'r  MoniLlaii  .  Cities  of  Ventura  County  o  Vicky  Howard.  C  I'un.i/memfser. 
Stmt  Valley  •  City  of  Los  Angeles  o  Richard  Alatorre.  Count  i/mem/>er  o  Joy  Picus,  Coi/nr  i/memher  o  Michael  Woo,  Count  i/memfrer  ,  Long  Beach  2nd  posilion  o  JerTrey  Kellogt. 
Coun.  ilmfmhff  m   At  Large  o  Judy  Wrighl.  C.iunt  ilmember  Clarcmont  o  Judy  Nwburgcr,  Coum  ilmember  Moreno  Valley  o  John  Er,kine,  diuncilmember  Huntington  Beach 
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DECISION-MAKING  BODY  FOR  THE  COORDINATION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS' 
TRANSPORTATION.  HOUSING.  LAND  USE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING. 

SCAG  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  REGIONAL  MOBILITY  PLAN  (RMP), 
REGIONAL  GROWTH  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (GMP),  AND  WITH  THE  SOUTH  COAST  AIR  QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT  DISTRICT  (SCAQMD),  THE  REGIONAL  AIR  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 
(AQMP).  THE  RMP  AND  GMP  WERE  ADOPTED  ON  FEBRUARY  2,  1989  AND  THE  AQMP  WAS 
ADOPTED  ON  MARCH  17,  1989. 

THE  RMP  AND  AQMP  ARE  CURRENTLY  UNDERGOING  REVISION.  THEY  OFFER  INNOVATIVE 
APPROACHES  TO  REDUCING  CONGESTION  AND  IMPROVING  AIR  QUALITY.  THE  NUMBER  OF 
RESIDENTS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REGION  COULD  REACH  18.3  MILLION  BY  THE 
YEAR  2010.  HOWEVER.  INITIAL  1990  CENSUS  DATA  INDICATES  THAT  THE  POPULATION 
COULD  EXCEED  THE  PROJECTED  18.3  MILLION.  AS  THE  REGION  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 
IN  POPULATION.  THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  REGION'S 
TRANSPORTATION  INFRASTRUCTURE  ALSO  INCREASES.  MORE  AND  MORE  OF  THE  WORK 
FORCE  ARE  FINDING  THE  JOURNEY  TO  WORK  DIFFICULT  AND  CONGESTED. 

WHILE  WE  HAVE  AN  EXTENSIVE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  AND  A  RENOWNED  LOVE  FOR  THE 
AUTOMOBILE.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CANNOT  BUILD  ITS  WAY  OUT  OF  OUR  MOBILITY 
PROBLEMS.  THE  DISPERSED  NATURE  OF  OUR  LAND  USE  PATTERNS,  OUR  UNIQUE 
ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS,  AND  THE  MONUMENTAL  COSTS  OF  EXPANDING  OUR 
INFRASTRUCTURE  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  SINGLE  OCCUPANT  VEHICLES  MAKE  THAT 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

INSTEAD.  THE  REGION'S  PLANS  CALL  FOR  THE  COORDINATED  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FOUR 
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INTERDEPENDENT  STRATEGIES:  GROWTH  MANAGEMENT,  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
MANAGEMENT.  DEMAND  MANAGEMENT  AND  FACILITY  DEVELOPMENT.  WE  BELIEVE  THIS  IS 
OUR  ONLY  HOPE  OF  ADEQUATELY  ADDRESSING  NOT  ONLY  OUR  MOBILITY  ISSUES,  BUT 
ALSO  AIR  QUALITY  AND  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN  A  COST  EFFECTIVE  MANNER.  OUR 
COMMENTS  TODAY  WILL  FOCUS  ON  SIX  MAIN  POINTS. 

FIRST:  SCAS  BELIEVES  THAT  IT  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  TO  INCREASE  THE  TOTAL  LEVEL  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FUNDING  FOR 
HIGHWAYS  AND  TRANSIT  TO  MATCH  LOCAL  EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  REVENUES.  - 

THE  COST  OF  ACHIEVING  GREATER  MOBILITY  AND  CLEANER  AIR  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED 
TO  BE  $45  BILLION  FOR  CAPITAL  PROJECTS  AND  AN  EQUAL  AMOUNT  FOR  OPERATIONS 
AND  MAINTENANCE.  RECENT. VOTER  APPROVED  INITIATIVES  AT  THE  STATE  AND  COUNTY 
LEVELS  HAVE  FUNDED  A  PORTION  OF  THIS  SHORTFALL.  EVEN  WITH  FIVE  OUT  OF  THE 
SIX  COUNTIES  IN  THE  REGION  HAVING  INSTITUTED  1/2  TO  1  PERCENT  SALES  TAX 
MEASURES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  THE  RECENT  INCREASE  IN  THE  STATE  GAS  TAX. 
THERE  IS  STILL  A  SHORTAGE  OF  FUNDS. 

SCAG  SUPPORTS  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  PRESERVING  AND 
MAINTAINING  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM.  IN  ADDITION,  WE  FEEL  THAT  THE  NATION'S 
CONGESTION  PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  URBAN  AREAS  WARRANT  SIGNIFICANT  FEDERAL 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT.  THE  VIABILITY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY  DEPENDS  ON  THE 
NATION'S  METROPOLITAN  AREAS'  MOBILITY  AND  ACCESSIBILITY, 

SECOND:  THE  LOCAL  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  HOT  BE  INCREASED  IN  THE 
REAUTHORIZATION  BILL. 
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SCAG  SUPPORTS  EQUALIZING  THE  HATCHING  REQUIREMENTS  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAYS 
ADMINISTRATION  (FHWA)  AND  URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION  (UMTA) 
PROGRAMS.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.  ACTING  THROUGH  THE  MPO,  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO 
ADDRESS  THE  REGION'S  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  BEST.  SOLUTIONS  RATHER  THAN 
ADDRESSING  PROBLEMS  BASED  ON  FUND  AVAILABILITY.  THE  LOCAL  MATCHING 
REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCREASED  IN  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL. 

THIRD:  WE  STRONGLY  ADVOCATE  THE  HEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY  IN  ALL  FUNDING. 

THIS  MEANS  THAT  FEDERAL  FUNDING  SHOULD  HAVE  ADEQUATE  FLEXIBILITY  AMONG 
PROGRAMS  TO  ALLOW  INTERCHANGE  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  THEM.  FOR  EXAMPLE:  FUNDS 
SHOULD  BE  FULLY  TRANSFERABLE  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  AND  THE 
URBAN  SYSTEM.  FEDERAL  LAW  SHOULD  ALSO  PROMOTE  AN  EQUITABLE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
TRANSIT  OPTIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  PLANNING,  PROGRAMMING.  AND  FUNDING  PROCESS. 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CURRENT  PROPOSAL  ASSOCIATED  WITH  A  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM  APPEARS  TO  CONTINUE  THE  CUSTOMARY  RELIANCE  ON  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 
AS  THE  PRIMARY  SOLUTION.  THIS  DOES  NOT  SUPPORT  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  IN 
PLANNING  AND  FUNDING  OPTIONS  AND  PUTS  TRANSIT  IN  A  SECONDARY  ROLE  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  AND  URBAN  AREAS  WHICH  WOULD  BENEFIT  FROM  IT  THE  MOST.  IN 
ADDITION.  TRANSIT  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  NEED  TO  BE  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
URBANIZED  AREAS. 

FEDERAL  POLICY  SHOULD  SEEK  TO  CREATE  A  UNIFIED  TRANSPORTATION  FUND.  MPOS 
WOULD  ALLOCATE  FUNDING  BASED  ON  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  AS 
DETERMINED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  WORKING  WITH  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 
SCAG  SUPPORTS  EQUALIZING  THE  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAYS 
ADMINISTRATION  (FHWA)  AND  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION  (UMTA) 
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PROGRAMS.  THE  LOCAL  HATCHING  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCREASED  IN  THE 
REAUTHORIZATION  BILL.  WE  WOULD  SUPPORT  AT  LEAST  A  46«  OR  $153  BILLION 
INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  HIGHWAYS  AND  MASS  TRANSIT. 

FOURTH:  TRANSPORTATION  REAUTHORIZATION  LEGISLATION  SHOULD,  RETAIN  THE 
CURRENT  OESIGHATION,  AMD  ENHANCE  PLANNIMG.  PROGRAMMING,  AND  FUNDING  FOfi 
MPOS. 

FOR  SCAG  AND  OTHER  MPOS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  OUR  WORK  IN  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPING 
THE  NATION'S  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM,  HE  MUST  SEE  HPO  FUNDING  NOT  ONLY 
RESTORED,  BUT  AUGMENTED  SUBSTANTIALLY.  IF  WE  ARE  TO  EFFECTIVELY  CARRY  OUT 
OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  FEDERAL  LAW,  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  MUST  BE 
GUARANTEED  SO  THAT  MPOS  ARE  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  CONTINUALLY  STRUGGLE  TO  MEET 
MINIMUM  LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

FIFTH:  THE  TRANSPORTATION  REAUTHORIZATION  NEEDS  TO  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
AGREEMENT  MADE  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNHENTS,  REGIONAL  AGENCIES,  THE  STATES, 
ENVIROMMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  (EPA),  AND  CONGRESS  ON  A  SIGNIFICANT 
PROGRAM  TO  ENSURE  CLEAN  AIR. 

THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  DICTATES  CONFORMANCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING,  PROGRAMS 
AND  PROJECTS  WITH  APPLICABLE  AIR  QUALITY  PLANS.  WE  WOULD  URGE  CONGRESS,  IN 
COMPLETING  THE  TRANSPORTATION  REAUTHORIZATION,  TO  INSURE  THAT  POLICIES  AND 
PROGRAMS  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  INTENT  OF  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT. 

OF  GREAT  CONCERN  TO  US,  IS  THE  PROPOSED  FUNDING  FORMULA  FOR  NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  FUNDS,  WITH  ITS  EMPHASIS  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION.  SEEMS  TO  WORK 
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AT  CROSS  PURPOSES  WITH  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT.  WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  RETURN 
TO  SOURCE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  FORMULA.  HOWEVER.  WE  RECOMMEND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CRITERIA  WHICH  WILL  ALLOCATE  FUNDS  BASED  ON  "PEOPLE"  MOVEMENT  RATHER  THAN 
"VEHICLE"  MOVEMENT.  IN  THIS  MANNER.  STATES  WHICH  ARE  WORKING  TO  ENCOURAGE 
FUEL  EFFICIENT  VEHICLES  AND  PROMOTE  RIDE  SHARING  AND  MASS  TRANSIT 
ACTIVITIES  WILL  NOT  BE  PENALIZED  FOR  THEIR  EFFORTS. 

ANO  FINALLY;  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  REAUTHORIZATION  SHOULD  PERMIT  THE 
USE  ANO  FUNDING  OF  NON-TRADITIONAL  P«6ILITY  SOLUTIONS. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  REGIONAL  MOBILITY  AND  AIR  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  PLANS 
SEEK  TO  MAINTAIN  MOBILITY  ANO  CLEAN  THE  AIR  THROUGH  A  COMBINATION  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  MODES  AND  BEHER  MANAGEMENT  OF  BOTH  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
ANO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  SYSTEM.  THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  CARPOOL  LANES. 
NEW  MASS  TRANSIT  FACILITIES.  AND  DEMAND  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES  DESIGNED  TO 
REDUCE  SINGLE  OCCUPANT  VEHICLE  TRIPS. 

THE  STRUCTURING  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  SHOULD 
NOT  PREVENT  MARKET  BASED  STRATEGIES  FROM  WORKING.  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE 
STRUCTURED  IN  WAYS  TO  ENCOURAGE  PUBLIC  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  IN  A  PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS.  SUCH  PROVISIONS  WOULD.  AGAIN.  BE 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  WHICH  CONTAINS  SPECIFIC  LANGUAGE  ALLOWING 
THE  USE  OF  MARKET  BASED  INCENTIVES  FOR  CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT.  ALONG  WITH 
VEHICLE  EMISSIONS  AND  MILES  TRAVELED  REDUCTION.  THIS  REPRESENTS  AN 
EFFICIENT  WAY  TO  ACHIEVE  CHANGES  IN  PERSONAL  BEHAVIOR  THAT  REGULATION 
CANNOT  BY  ITSELF,  ACCOMPLISH. 
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AS  PART  OF  SCAG'S  DEMAND  MANAGEMENT  EFFORT,  ANALYSIS  OF  WAYS  IN  WHICH 
MARKET  BASED  SOLUTIONS  CAN  HELP  SOLVE  OUR  MOBILITY  AND  AIR  QUALITY  PROBLEMS 
HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED.  THE  SCAG/SCAQMD  GROWTH  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
TASK  FORCE'S  MARKET  INCENTIVE  COMMITTEE  HAS  DEVELOPED  MARKET  INCENTIVES  TO 
BE  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  DRAFT  1991  AIR  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

PARKING  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES  WHICH  "CASH  OUT"  EMPLOYEE  PARKING,  GIVING  THE 
EMPLOYEE  THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  THE  PARKING  SPACE  AND  THE  CHOICE  OF  PURCHASING 
THE  PARKING  OR  FINDING  AN  ALTERNATIVE  (CHEAPER)  WAY  OF  COMMUTING  JO  WORK 
AND  POCKETING  THE  DIFFERENCE.  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WAYS  IN  WHICH  SCAG  HAS 
PIONEERED  THE  MARKET/CONSUMER  APPROACH.  WE  WERE  PLEASED  TO  SEE  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN'S  BILL,  S.  26.  WHICH  WOULD  EQUALIZE  THE  FRINGE 
BENEFIT  ASPECTS  OF  TRANSIT  PASSES  VERSUS  FREE  OR  REDUCED  PARKING. 

RESEARCH  INTO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE  PRICING  TECHNOLOGIES  AND 
STRATEGIES,  SUCH  AS  AUTOMATED  VEHICLE  IDENTIFICATION  AND  INTELLIGENT 
VEHICLE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS,  NEEDS  TO  BE  FUNDED  ADEQUATELY.  TAX  AND  POLICY 
CHANGES  WHICH  BALANCE  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ALTERNATIVES,  SUCH  AS 
EQUALIZING  THE  TAX  STATUS  OF  PARKING  BENEFITS  AND  TRANSIT  OR  CARPOOLING 
BENEFITS  ARE  ESSENTIAL. 

CONGESTION  CHARGES  OR  USER  FEES,  WHICH  ARE  TRULY  "USE"  BASED  ON  MILES  AND 
EVENT  TIMES  OF  DRIVING.  NEED  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  IN  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  TO  PROMOTE  A  MORE  EFFICIENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM.  SUCH  PROVISIONS  WOULD 
AGAIN.  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  WHICH  CONTAIN  SPECIFIC  LANGUAGE 
ALLOWING  THE  USE  OF  MARKET  BASED  INCENTIVES  FOR  CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT, 
ALONG  WITH  WITH  VEHICLE  EMISSIONS  AND  MILES  TRAVELED  REDUCTION. 
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IN  CLOSING,  SCAS  WISHES  TO  CALL  THE  COMMimE'S  AHENTION  TO  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  HAVING  A  LEVEL  PLAYING  FIELD  FOR  ALL  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  ALL  PARTS 
OF  SOCIETY  IN  FINDING  REGIONAL  SOLUTIONS. 

WE  APPRECIATE  HAVING  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  THE  REGIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION  REAUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  COMMITTEE,  AND  WITH  YOUR 
PERMISSION  WILL  PROVIDE  COMMENTS  IN  GREATER  DETAIL  AS  THE  LEGISLATION 
PROGRESSES.  A  COPY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  POST- INTERSTATE  PROGRAM.  THE 
RMP.  THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GROWTH  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TASK 
FORCE.  AND  THE  DRAFT  CONGESTION  PRICING  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYER  PAID  PARKING  IN 
DOWNTOWN  LOS  ANGELES  WILL  BE  SUBMITTED  WITH  TODAY'S  TESTIMONY  FOR  YOUR 
REFERENCE  AND  CONVENIENCE. 

THANK  YOU. 


CONTACT: 

MARK  PISANO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

NONA  EDELEN.  PRINCIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  OFFICER 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

818  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET.  12TH  FLOOR 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90017  -  (213)  236-1800 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Inimm  Pmideni 
Represtnuiivc.  Veniurj  County 
Jolui  Flyaa,  Su/r^f-i  i^nr 

Second  Vice  President 
Reo  ,  Ciiy  ol  U»  Angeles 
iUocn  FwTcU.  Cmuit  ilmember 

Past  Pre&ideni 

Rep  .  Cicics  of  Los  Angeln  Couniy 
ChtiiUw  E.  Reed,  Count  iliftembrr 
Sinu  Monica 


Pasi  PresKleni 

Rep  .  Los  Angeles  Count v 

Mfte  AMloaovkfc.  5«/>rn  i] 

Impcnai  County 

A*c  ScatoK.  Supfr,  ,sof 


i.  SuperMStyr 

Onnee  County 
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Rivenide  Couniy 
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Sui  BerTuxduio  Couniy 
Joa  Mbds,  Supenisor 

Ciuei  of  Im penal  County 
Stdb  M—JoM.  ^a\or' 
8r«wley 

Cities  of  Onnge  County 
InriB  Fried,  Couttcilmember 
Yorba  Linda 

Cities  of  Rivenide  County 
imA  Clarke.  Cotim  ilmtmber 
Riverside 

Cities  of  San  Bemardino  Couniy 
iti^  LoaffvttlC  Mawr 
Rialto 

Cities  of  Ventura  Couniy 
Joka  McMoa.  C ouncilmemhet 
Sawa  Paula 

City  of  Los  Angeles 

Tom  BraAev.  Ma>nr 

GtoHa  MoUm.  Counctlmembfr 

Ciiy  of  Long  Beach 

~  "     '  \  CoMnciliiwnther 


POLICY  CHAIRS 

Jady  Wright.  Councitmembtr 
Claremoni.  Chair  Transponatton 
and  Communications 

Robcn  Gcalry.  CnuAcilmember 
Luuna  Beach.  Ct%air  Energy 
and  Environmeni 

Rotert  Wagacr.  \.ice  Maynr 
Lake  wood.  C>uur  Community. 
Economic,  and  Human  Development 

ATLARGE  DELEGATES 

Roben  Rarttctt.  Ma\or 


POST- INTERSTATE  FUNDING  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 


In  1956,  during  the  post-World  War  II  reconstruction  period, 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  Initiated  the  federal  Interstate 
program  --  an  ambitious  program  for  linking  the  major  economic 
centers  of  the  nation  through  a  system  of  federally-constructed 
and  maintained  highways.  That  task  now  complete,  the  current 
authorization  for  the  federal  Interstate  program  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

Although  the  majority  of  transportation  interests  across  the 
nation  agree  that  the  federal  government  should  continue  to 
have  a  limited  role  in  transportation  in  the  post-Interstate 
era,  many  see  the  expiration  of  the  current  federal  program  as 
an  opportunity  for  introducing  proposals  to  redefine  federal, 
state,  regional  and  local  responsibilities. 

The  following  principles  represent  a  southern  California 
consensus  on  priorities  for  the  post- Interstate  era  at  both  the 
state  and  national  levels.  SCAG  has  been  participating  In  a 
number  efforts  throughout  the  state,  using  these  principles  as 
the  basis  for  its  comments. 


SCAG 


ADOPTED     PRINCIPLES     FOR     THE     POST- INTERSTATE 
PROGRAM 


1.  Retain  a  federal  role  In  preserving  the  Interstate  system 
through  a  continued  connitfflent  to  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation. 

2.  Return  Highway  Trust  Funds  to  the  source  promptly  and 
equitably.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  earmarked  for 
transportation  purposes  only  and  not  used  for  deficit 
reduction. 


Vicky  Howard.  Coymilmfmhfr 
Simi  Valley 

Radwlya  PlanoMf.  Uavor 
Newport  Beach 


3.  Increase  fuel  taxes  with  a  priority  for  a  state-level 
increase.  Reserve  all  fuel  taxes  for  transportation 
purposes  only. 


ALTERNATES 

Impenal  Couniy  o  Jeaaae  Voi«i.  Suprn  (Kir  •  Los  Angeles  Couniv  o  Ed  Eddwaa.  Supervuor  and  Ptte  Scl»banta^Siiper>,in.- .  Orange  County  o  Gaddi  Va»^»ei,Siip«''-wjo'_«  Riv- 
erside County  o  iVacaat)  •  San  Bernardino  Couniy  o  Larry  Walker.  5i*/vniK>r  .  Ventura  Couniy  o  immes  Dom^ktrty.  Suprr>,sor  m  Cities  of  Imperial  Couniy  o  V iclof  Saachei.  Jr, 
«av,.y  Westmorland  •  Cities  of  Los  Angeles  County  o  Joha  Crowtey.  Cm  Diren.yr  Pasadena  •  Cities  of  Orange  County  o  Joka  KaaH.  Mavor  Cypress  •  Cities  of  Riverside  Couniy  o 
Richard  OHaiager.  Jr..  t.*«<i/'»i*'mft<*^  Corona*  Cities  of  San  Bernardino  County  o  Larry  Rhiaehart,  Ma\.w^  Moniclaif  •  Cities  of  Veniura  County  o  VkAy  Howard.  CVj-n-t/mem^er 
Simi  Valley  •  City  of  Los  Angeles  o  Rickard  Alalorrc.  Coum  ilmemhfr  o  Joy  Picus.  Coumilmfmhrr  o  Mickari  Wo*.  Counulmrmbrr  •  Long  Beach  2nd  posmon  o  Jeffrey  KeUogg. 
Couficilmemhfr  •    Ai  Large  o  Jady  Whfhl.  Counettmember  Claremoni  o  Jady  Niek«wier.  Coum  ilmrmber  Moreno  Vajiey  o  Joha  Erikae.  CimiKitmem^r  Huntington  Bcath 
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4.  Create  a  more  equitable,  flexible  system  of  allocating  funds  to 
the  states,  with  programming  and  funding  decisions  made  at  the 
state.  regional/MPO  and  local  levels.  Assure  continued  adherence 
to  the  north/south  split  and  the  county  minimums.  Permit 
cost-effective  investments  across  a  range  of  improvements 
including  freeways.  expressways,  arterials  and  operational 
improvements.  Preserve  the  85*  minimum  return-to-source  policy. 

5.  Ensure  adequate  transit  funding  and  authorize  more  flexible  use  of 
funding  for  capital  outlay  and  operating  costs.  Transit  should 
retain  the  current  one  cent  of  the  federal  gas  tax  and  receive  a 
proportionate  share  of  any  new  money  resulting  from  an  increase  in 
the  federal  gas  tax. 

6.  Work  in  partnership  with  state  and  local  interests  to  define  a 
System  of  Regional  Significance  that  clearly  represents  local 
concerns.  The  system  should  include  and  recognize  the 
complementary  function  of  the  interstate,  primary  and  secondary 
systems  and  arterials  as  well  as  rail,  major  transit  lines, 
intermodal  facilities,  and  landside  access  to  ports  and  airports. 
Federal  categorical  funding  should  be  limited  to  planning, 
research  and  development,  transit  and  safety.  Federal  Aid  Urban 
and  Secondary.  Current  funding  levels  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  highway  and  transit  systems  are  inadequate. 

7.  Increase  the  federal  conmitment  to  applied  research,  technology 
transfer,  and  development  of  advanced  transportation  technologies 
and  systems. 

8.  Discontinue  the  practice  of  calculating  highway  demonstration 
programs  against  the  states'  minimum  allocations. 

9.  Support  new  sources  of  funding  for  meeting  transportation-related 
air  quality  requirements. 


Adopted  by  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments 
December  1989 


818  W  Seventh  Slreel.l2th  Floor  •  Los  Angeles.  CA  90017-3435    a    (213)236-1800  •  FAX  (213)  236-1825 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  28,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure, 

Hartford,  CT. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:50  a.m.  in  the 
State  Legislative  Office  Building,  Room  1-D,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Hon.  Joseph  I.  Lieberman  [acting  chairman  of  the  committee]  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senator  Lieberman. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  I.  LIEBERMAN,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Senator  Lieberman.  We  are  starting  this  hearing  20  minutes 
late,  and  I  apologize  for  doing  that.  It  was  not  really  congestion  on 
the  highways  that  kept  me  from  being  here.  It  was  a  phone  call  at 
home  before  I  left,  and  a  group  of  very  exuberant  school  students 
outside. 

We  will  convene  this  hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being 
here.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  hold  this  hearing  today  to  ad- 
dress Connecticut's  transportation  needs.  As  most  of  you  in  this 
room  know,  the  National  debate  on  the  future  of  the  Nation's  high- 
way and  transit  systems  is  now  underway  in  Congress.  The  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  is  responsible  for  crafting  most  of  this  legislation.  As  your 
probably  remember  from  the  President's  address  to  Congress  a 
while  ago,  this  was  one  of  the  two  items  that  he  challenged  us  to 
achieve  action  towards  a  result  within  100  days  of  his  statement. 

The  testimony  that  will  be  taken  today  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  record  that  the  Committee  considers  and  I  have  made  this 
one  of  my  priorities  in  Congress  this  year.  Your  testimony  will  help 
me  to  appreciate  the  particular  needs  of  Connecticut  as  they  relat- 
ed to  this  debate.  I  therefore  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Before  I  begin  my  opening  statement,  I  want  to  enter  into  the 
record  a  statement  that  Congresswoman  Barbara  Kennelly  has  of- 
fered for  the  record.  (See  p.  147.) 

I  also  want  to  indicate  that  my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Chris  Dodd,  has  expressed  his  interest  in  this  hearing  and  the  in- 
formation that  it  will  provide.  Senator  Dodd  also  wanted  me  to  in- 
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dicate  that  he  will  be  holding  transportation  hearings  himself  here 
in  Connecticut  some  time  this  year.  The  focus  of  these  hearings 
will  be  on  Connecticut's  planning  of  a  long-term  financing  of  cap- 
ital projects  as  they  relate  to  the  five  year  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Reauthorization  bill  (UMTA)  which  is  currently  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  of  which  Chris  serves  as 
a  member. 

Those  who  have  been  around  Washington  longer  than  I  can  ex- 
plain the  logic  of  mass  transit  being  in  the  Banking  Committee, 
but  that  is  where  it  is.  In  that  sense,  I  hope  Chris  and  I,  working 
together  in  public  works  and  banking,  highways  and  mass  transit, 
can  give  Connecticut  its  maximum  input  into  this  debate. 

It  is  an  important  debate.  The  Administration  and  Congress 
really  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  redesign  the  Nation's  surface 
transportation  program  in  a  way  that  achieves  key  national  goals. 
The  goals  are  not  just  the  obvious  ones.  Again,  as  I  look  around  the 
room,  people  here  know  of  mobility;  that  is  moving  people  around. 
Their  goals  are  economic  growth,  cost  effectiveness,  energy  efficien- 
cy, and  environmental  protection. 

The  Administration's  recently  released  transportation  bill  takes 
some  steps  in  important  new  directions.  It  reduces  the  number  of 
funding  categories  and  begins  to  allow  some  flexibility  in  spending 
decisions.  But  very  serious  concerns  remain  with  the  bill,  both  for 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  don't  think  the  bill  goes 
far  enough  in  providing  urban  areas  with  adequate  sources  of  fund- 
ing to  meet  transportation  and  related  environmental  needs.  The 
bill  does  not  adequately  provide  the  funding  flexibility  needed  by 
localities  to  meet  these  crises,  and  it  does  not  fully  look  at  urban 
transportation  needs,  environmental  effects,  and  our  overall  need 
to  reduce  our  reliance  on  oil. 

Let  me  now  briefly  review  five  specific  concerns  I  have  about  the 
President's  proposal,  the  problem  it  creates  for  Connecticut,  and 
some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  how  we  might  draft  some  new  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  the  overall  funding  level  under  the  President's  proposal  is 
not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  Connecticut  or  the  Nation.  The  Wash- 
ington Post's  recent  editorial  on  this  bill  was  labeled  "highway 
haze"  and  they  are  right.  The  Post  reported  that  the  President's 
budget  is  full  of  exaggerations,  and  what  are  called  major  initia- 
tives which  actually  turn  out  to  be  shifts  or  increase  in  funds. 

A  particular  example  that  the  Post  refers  to  is  the  highway  initi- 
ative. While  the  President  grandly  announced  an  $87  billion  five- 
year  initiative,  he  did  not  mention  that  the  Nation  already  has 
about  an  $87  billion  five-year  highway  program.  In  fact,  this  is  an 
approach  that  I  must  say  respectfully  that  the  President  has  fre- 
quently taken  in  domestic  politics.  Once  I  referred  to  one  of  his 
other  domestic  initiatives  as  being  like  an  impressionist  painting — 
it  looked  good  from  a  distance  but  the  closer  you  got  to  it,  the  fuzzi- 
er it  became. 

The  Post's  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  testimony  before  our  committee.  According  to  CBO,  in  real 
terms,  which  is  to  say  constant  dollars,  spending  during  the  two  pe- 
riods, the  last  five  years,  and  the  next  five  year  period  would 
remain  almost  unchanged.  That  means,  according  to  CBO,  that  the 
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unused  balance  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  would  remain  un- 
changed. The  balance  in  the  fund  now  is  large  and  it  is  growing. 
Public  has  paid  its  taxes  to  the  fund  for  transportation  improve- 
ments, and  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  spent  for  this  purpose.  Each 
day  we  put  off  transportation  improvements,  existing  problems 
become  worse.  Today  the  government's  investment  in  transporta- 
tion is  less  than  one  percent  of  the  GNP.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  in- 
vestment was  twice  as  much.  Yet  estimates  of  the  cost  of  fully  re- 
pairing the  country's  roads  and  bridges  go  as  high  as  $750  billion. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  will  only  increase  as  we  delay  addressing 
problems  in  a  timely  manner.  Delay  will  also  deprive  the  people  of 
Connecticut  and  the  people  of  this  country  the  benefit  of  new  em- 
ployment that  will  come  with  more  spending  for  highways  and 
mass  transit. 

We  had  some  very  interesting  testimony  before  our  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Moynihan,  from  an  economist,  David  Aschauer. 
He  submitted  evidence  that  increases  in  public  works  spending 
have  and  again  would  translate  into  major  boosts  in  economic  ac- 
tivity and  productivity.  This  activity  is  not  directly  caused  by  the 
spending  on  highways  and  mass  transit,  but  all  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivity that  is  generated  as  a  result  of  it.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration says  quite  specifically,  and  I  quote  "One  of  the  most 
immediate  and  visible  gains  from  highway  investment  is  an  in- 
crease in  employment  within  the  highway  construction  industry." 

We've  also  learned  from  some  of  the  studies  that  have  been  done 
that  not  only  are  jobs  created  directly,  but  for  each  billion  dollars 
of  Federal-aid,  we  induce  between  10,000  and  32,000  additional  jobs, 
for  a  total  of  between  30,000  and  60,000  jobs.  I  don't  need  to  belabor 
the  point  that  any  way  we  can  create  economic  activity  and  jobs  in 
Connecticut  at  this  point  in  our  economic  history  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous help. 

Any  reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  must  ad- 
dress our  problems  of  increased  congestion  and  associated  problems 
of  pollution,  time  lost  in  commuting,  increased  costs  of  products 
that  are  transported  in  the  highway  system,  and  increased  vehicle 
maintenance  cost.  By  2005,  according  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report,  urban  traffic  congestion  will  jump  by  300  percent, 
wasting  7.3  billion  gallons  of  motor  fuel,  and  costing  highway  users 
$50  billion  extra  annually. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  we  should  spend  down  the  trust  fund.  A 
week  or  so  ago,  along  with  21  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  wrote 
to  Senator  Jim  Sasser  of  Tennessee  as  the  budget  chairman,  urging 
the  Budget  Committee  to  allow  increased  spending  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  in  the  amount  of  $20  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  am  also  going  to  be  looking  very  closely  at  the  reauthorization 
proposal  just  announced  by  Chairman  Roe  on  the  House  and  Public 
Works  Committee  which  provides  for  specifically  greater  amounts 
of  spending  in  highways  and  transit  that  the  Administration's 
budget  does. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  chairman's  statement,  "If  the  Nation 
is  to  be  competitive  in  the  global  economy,  we  must  stop  the  cha- 
rade of  amassing  huge  collections  of  dedicated  transportation  taxes 
and  highway  mass  transit  funds.  We  must  use  the  money  for  the 
purpose  which  it  is  intended.  The  time  to  rebuild  America  is  now. 
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We  must  not  allow  our  infrastructure  to  collapse  while  user  fees, 
paid  by  the  American  people,  are  diverted  to  address  other  and  un- 
intended uses." 

My  second  major  point  is  that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Administration's  proposed  changes  in  the  formula  for  allocating 
money  for  bridge  repairs.  The  radical  change  in  formula,  as  pro- 
posed, would  mean  a  major  shift  in  priorities.  As  I  understand  our 
proposal,  it  would  penalize  a  number  of  States,  including  Connecti- 
cut, which  have  already  worked  very  hard  to  replace  and  rehabili- 
tate the  most  important  bridges  in  our  States,  and  may  unduly 
reward  those  States  that  have  not  yet  properly  focused  their  atten- 
tion on  their  highest  priorities. 

This  proposed  new  formula  is  one  of  the  main  reason  why  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  that  I've  seen  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  may  lose 
under  the  Administration's  proposal.  I  personally  told  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Skinner  that  the  formula  would  adversely  effect 
Connecticut's  efforts  to  improve  our  infrastructure,  and  I  intend  to 
work  with  Commissioner  Frankel  to  insure  that  the  proposed  for- 
mula is  changed. 

Third,  it  is  critical  that  the  new  transportation  legislation  ad- 
dress the  particular  needs  of  Connecticut  and  the  rest  of  the  north- 
east where  we  have  what  we  have  grown  fond  of  calling,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  marvelous  use  of  a  word,  a  maturing  highway 
system.  Highway  legislation  which  is  good  for  our  State  must  allow 
a  large  amounts  of  funds  with  a  large  Federal  share  to  be  spent  on 
maintenance,  repair  and  improvements  of  highways,  and  not 
simply  on  new  construction  of  highways.  It  is  also  essential  that 
this  legislation  allow  flexibility  of  the  use  of  funds. 

The  Administration's  proposal  does  provide  for  some  flexibility 
between  transportation  modes  under  its  urban/rural  category  of 
funding,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  We  must  develop  and  adopt 
proposals  that  allow  States  greater  discretion  in  determining  how 
to  spend  the  money  needed  to  deal  with  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Under  the  new  Clean  Air  Act,  Connecticut  and  other  States  risk 
the  possibility  of  losing  all  highway  funds  if  they  are  not  imple- 
menting me£isures  to  achieve  reductions  in  smog  mandated  by  the 
Clean  Air  act.  To  meet  these  requirements,  Connecticut  will  need 
to  adopt  £iggressive  programs  to  reduce  the  number  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled.  This  new  legislation  should  allow  Connecticut  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  discretion  in  how  it  spends  its  Federal  dollars  in  a 
manner  that  will  promote  these  clean  air  goals. 

Fourth,  the  Administration's  proposal  places  an  undue  burden  on 
State  contributions  for  highway  systems  not  included  in  the  Na- 
tional highway  system,  the  urban/rural  system,  and  also  for  mass 
transit.  Not  only  is  the  overall  pot  of  Federal  money  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  that  we  have,  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  shifting 
of  the  burden  from  the  Federal  to  the  State  level  will  make  it  very 
hard  for  the  States  to  act,  particularly  given  the  effect  of  the  reces- 
sion on  our  economy  now  and  for  at  least  several  months,  and  on 
the  ongoing  shift  of  Federal  resources  out  of  other  critical  areas. 

Finally,  fifth,  I  am  concerned  that  the  Administration's  plan 
does  not  face  up  to  the  need  for  more  mass  transit  and  the  need  to 
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conserve  more  gasoline.  It  actually  freezes  mass  transit  programs 
for  the  five  years  that  it  covers,  while  significantly  increasing  high- 
way construction.  Over  a  large  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  in  the 
plan  are  allocated  to  a  formula  which  emphasizes  fuel  consump- 
tion. It  has  just  been  35  years  since  we  began  to  build  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  truly  one  of  the  greatest  public  works  projects  of 
all  time— the  United  States  interstate  highway  system.  As  it  is 
now,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  plan  has  been  completed 
and  we  can  look  back  at  the  vision  that  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration had  and  really  marvel  at  it. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  recently  said  that  the  inter- 
states  and  major  highways  have  shortened  travel  time  for  commer- 
cial transport  and  personal  business  and  pleasure  to  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  industries  and  tourism.  I  say  that  is  all  to  the  good,  and 
that  we  as  a  Nation  should  really  be  very  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. The  truth  is,  we  depend  on  it. 

But  as  we  have  grown  and  prospered,  the  world  has  changed. 
Our  government's  vision  did  not  change.  The  AIA  adds  this 
thought,  "On  the  other  hand,  we  have  unleashed  development 
which  has  depopulated  cities,  overcrowded  suburbs,  paved  over  sce- 
nery and  history,  and  spread  pollution."  Now,  with  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Surface  Transportation  act,  we  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  bring  a  wealth  of  concerns  together;  to  realize  our 
need  for  a  balanced  transportation  system;  to  strengthen  our  high- 
way system,  and  also  to  strengthen  our  mass  transit  system.  We 
can  review  our  needs  and  formulate  a  policy  that  compliments  our 
present  and  future  needs  in  areas  that  we  were  not  forced  to  con- 
sider 35  years  ago:  the  size  and  character  of  the  communities  that 
we  live  in;  quality  of  our  air  and  water;  the  availability  of  energy. 
In  general,  because  highways  and  mass  transit  directly  affect  this, 
the  quality  of  our  lives. 

[The  statement  of  Hon.  Barbara  Kennelly,  previously  referred  to 
by  Senator  Lieberman,  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Barbara  B.  Kennelly,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Connecticut 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1982,  I  was  pleased  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  which  estabUshed  and  promoted  economic 
opportunities  for  bUnd  persons  in  the  form  of  sales  through  vending  machines  at 
rest,  recreation  and  safety  areas  on  rights  of  way  in  the  national  interstate  highway 
svstGm. 

The  amendment,  which  became  section  11  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1982,  requires 
that  State  agencies  which  license  blind  vendors  to  operate  vending  facilities  on  Fed- 
eral property  shall  also  have  priority  in  selling  products  and  services  through  vend- 
ing machines  required  to  permit  sales  of  any  kind  at  interstate  highway  rest  pro- 
gram for  blind  vendors.  My  amendment  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  priority  accord- 
ed to  blind  vendors  under  the  Federal  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936.  In  fact,  my 
amendment  is  an  extension  of  that  program. 

Under  current  law,  the  placement  of  automotive  service  stations  or  other  commer- 
cial establishments  for  serving  motor  vehicle  users  on  rights-of-way  on  the  inter- 
state highway  system  is  prohibited,  with  one  narrowly  tailored  exception. 

Now,  this  policy  is  under  attack.  The  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials has  announced  a  policy  goal  to  commercialize  services  at  the  sites  I  referred 
to  above.  AASHTO  estimates  that  the  commercial  development  of  these  sites  may 
affect  as  many  as  1400  sites  initially  and  hundreds  more  later  on. 

AASHTO  has  worked  with  the  Administration  in  developing  a  legislative  proposal 
which  would  permit  the  establishment  of  commercial  services  and  enterprises  at 
these  sites.  In  fact,  anticipating  passage  of  such  legislation,  many  of  AASHTO  s 
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member  highway  departments  have  already  suspended  plans  to  establish  vending 
service  agreements  with  State  agencies  which  license  blind  vendors. 

With  efforts  already  under  way  to  commercialize  areas  which  are  now  prohibited 
from  commercialization  under  Federal  law,  I  think  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
implications  for  blind  vendors.  The  opportunities  for  the  blind  could  be  overrun  by 
commercial  interests. 

There  are  also  sound  commercial  considerations  we  must  look  at.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  it  is  clear  from  the  success  achieved  by  the  blind  under  my  amendment  that 
there  is  strong  public  support  for  such  services.  The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  estimates  that  there  are  over  600  sites  where  vending  machines  are  ojaerated 
by  or  on  behalf  of  blind  persons.  Three  hundress  of  these  sites  are  operated  solely  by 
blind  entrepreneurs.  The  job  opportunities  created  for  capable  blind  people  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  must  also  note  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  broader  commercialization  of  rest- 
area  sites.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  some  commercialization  could  benefit  even 
more  competent,  ambitious  blind  people  and  the  motorists  who  enjoy  their  services. 
Travel  service  information  centers,  automotive  service  stations  and  food  service  en- 
trepreneurs may  all  provide  an  expanded  role  for  the  blind  in  serving  the  motoring 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Committee  to  incorporate  a  strong  priority  for  the 
blind  int  he  provision  of  services.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  capitalize 
on  the  success  we  have  seen  under  the  current  law  and  provide  more  opportunities 
for  the  blind  to  become  successful,  taxpaying  business  owners  and  operators. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  think  we've  got  a  great  group  of  witnesses 
today,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  them.  We  have  three  panels. 
We  will  begin  with  Commissioner  Frankel.  The  second  panel  is 
Roger  Chapman,  Paul  Erhardt  and  Thomas  Gillespie.  The  third 
panel  is  Richard  Anderson,  Charles  Granquist,  Karl  Wagener,  and 
Stephen  Perreault.  I  thank  you  all  for  being  here.  It  may  take  a 
while,  but  we've  got  a  lot  to  learn  and  I've  got  plenty  of  time.  So, 
Commissioner  Frankel,  let  me  call  you  first.  Congratulations  on 
your  appointment.  I  think  we  are  lucky  to  have  you  in  this  position 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these  problems. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EMIL  FRANKEL,  COMMISSIONER, 
CONNECTICUT  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Frankel.  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  Senator  Lieberman.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  your  staff  and 
collesigues  on  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee.  Connecticut  is  extraordi- 
narily fortunate,  not  only  because  of  representation  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  chaired  by  a  good  friend,  Pat 
Moynihan,  who  certainly  knows  Connecticut  very  well.  Through 
yours  and  Senator  Moynihan's  activities,  I  believe  there  will  be  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  particular  concerns  of  Connecticut. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  with  the  Connecticut 
delegation  in  reshaping  some  aspects  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  be  more  understanding  and  responsive  to 
the  concerns  of  States  like  Connecticut.  My  distinguished  predeces- 
sor. Bill  Burns,  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Transportation  developed  a  very  strong  relationship  with  the 
Connecticut  Congressional  delegation.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  meet 
that  standard. 

I  think  I  have  a  particular  advantage  in  that  regard  because  in 
the  middle  of  April,  Michael  Saunders  of  Connecticut  will  be  join- 
ing the  Connecticut  Department  of  Transportation  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Policy  and  Planning.  Mike  has  been  an  employee  of 
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the  Federal  Highway  Administration  for  the  last  15  years,  and  as 
you  all  know,  has  been  on  assignment  to  the  staff  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  everything  had  gone  the  way  it 
was  supposed  to,  Mike  would  have  prepared  both  your  questions 
and  my  answers. 

[Laughter.]  , 

Senator  Lieberman.  We'll  see.  It  was  a  great  choice,  and  we  ve 
gotten  to  know  Mike  and  I  think  he  will  serve  Connecticut  ably. 
Mr.  Frankel.  It  is  appropriate  that  you  in  particular  should  be 
holding  this  hearing  in  Hartford,  because  in  your  time  in  the 
United  States  Senate  you  have  already  established  yourself  as  a 
leader  on  transportation  legislation.  Your  record  in  serving  the 
transportation  needs  of  Connecticut,  even  in  just  the  few  years  in 
which  you  have  served  in  the  United  States  Senate,  has  been  out- 
standing, particularly  with  regard  to  such  projects  as  Bradley 
International  Airport  improvements,  the  Bissell  Bridge,  which  inci- 
dentally just  went  to  bid  yesterday,  Amtrak  electrification,  and  the 
Metro  North  rail  line. 

Transportation  needs  are  very  important  in  Connecticut.  Gover- 
nor Weieker  has  had  a  long-standing  commitment  to  transporta- 
tion through  his  years  in  public  service.  In  his  time  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Congress,  transportation  was  an  area  which  he  carved 
out  as  a  special  interest.  So,  I  certainly  have  in  that  regard,  a 
mentor,  and  as  you  can  imagine,  a  very  interested  overseer. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  your  statement,  infrastructure  investments 
have  the  immediate  impact  of  creating  jobs,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, through  the  multiplier  effect.  So,  there  are  a  whole  set  of 
reasons  why  this  legislation  and  the  appropriations  that  will  follow 
are  critically  important  to  Connecticut. 

Connecticut's  transportation  system  is  regional,  if  not  national, 
in  its  scope  and  dimensions.  Simply  by  looking  at  a  map,  one  un- 
derstands that  Connecticut's  transportation  facilities,  such  as  Inter- 
state 84,  Interstate  95,  Interstate  91,  are  all  crucial  links  in  the 
Northeast  corridor  as  is,  of  course,  our  rail  system. 

This  is  a  State  which  takes  transportation  challenges  seriously. 
On  the  most  fundamental  level,  Connecticut  is  committed  to  the 
improvement  of  its  highways  and  bridges.  Currently  Connecticut  is 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  a  ten-year  infrastructure  re- 
newal program,  which,  although  precipitated  by  the  tragedy  of  a 
bridge  collapse,  has  mobilized  the  State  and  its  economy.  You  were 
one  of  the  leaders  here  at  the  State  level  in  mobilizing  the  State 
and  its  resources  to  begin  a  renewal  of  the  highways  and  bridges. 
So  I  would  say  Connecticut  is  probably  well  ahead  of  most  States  in 
reinvesting  in  transportation  infrastructure. 

By  the  completion  of  this  program,  Connecticut  will  achieve  the 
rebuilding  and  resurfacing  of  our  State's  highways  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  bridges.  We  also  understand  here  in  Connecticut 
the  challenges  that  growth  and  suburbanization  pose  to  a  transpor- 
tation system.  An  extensive  regional  bus  service  and  aggressive 
ride-share  program,  about  which  my  friend  Paul  Erhardt  will  be 
talking  to  you  in  particular,  the  addition  of  HOV  lanes  to  our  high- 
ways, strong  support  of  Shore  Line  East  and  Metro  North  commut- 
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er  rail  lines  all  testify  to  Connecticut's  commitment  to  public  trans- 
portation in  addition  to  renewing  its  highways  and  bridges. 

The  challenges  faced  throughout  the  northeast  are  different  from 
those  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
need  to  improve  and  maintain  roads  and  bridges,  traffic  congestion 
is  among  the  most  pressing  problems  which  must  be  addressed.  By 
the  year  2010,  50  percent  of  travel  in  Connecticut  will  be  congested. 
The  fact  that  roughly  85  percent  of  vehicles  in  peak  hours  in  Con- 
necticut have  a  single  occupant  highlights  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Commissioner,  let  me  interrupt  you  just 
briefly  and  mention  that  is  a  startling  number  about  the  50  per- 
cent of  congestion.  What  does  the  term  "congested"  mean  in  that 
sense? 

Mr.  Frankel.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  answer  that  specifically. 
In  the  statistical  sense,  it  means  over-capacity.  Our  roads  and  high- 
ways, including  the  interstate  system,  were  constructed  with  the 
thought  that  they  would  carry  certain  numbers  of  automobiles. 
Interstate  95,  for  example,  between  Greenwich  and  New  Haven, 
probably  carries  three  times  more  traffic  than  was  planned  for. 
The  term  congestion  is  a  way  of  characterizing  this  condition  on 
our  highways. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  it  would  mean  that  50 
percent  of  the  traffic  by  the  year  2010  would  not  flow  normally? 

Mr.  Frankel.  Essentially,  yes,  it  would  be  a  stop  and  go,  bumper 
to  bumper  traffic. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thanks. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Connecticut  is  also  confronted  with  mounting  air 
quality  problems,  particularly  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  Though  not  entirely  our  fault,  Southwestern  Connecticut  hsis 
one  of  the  worst  air  quality  conditions  of  any  region  or  any  section 
in  the  United  States.  Congestion  and  air  quality,  as  you've  pointed 
out,  are  linked  to  the  linear  alignment  of  Connecticut's  urban  cen- 
ters, particularly  along  the  Southwest  portion  of  the  State,  and  the 
growth  in  suburban  jobs  in  the  last  decade. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  Connecticut's  challenges  are 
interconnected.  Connecticut  must  satisfy  the  growing  transporta- 
tion demands  of  its  citizens  and  its  businesses,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  a  cleaner  environment.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  any  legislation  dealing  with  surface  transportation  be  sensi- 
tive to  that  interconnection. 

The  Administration's  surface  transportation  proposal,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Skinner,  is  cohesive  and  creative  in 
many  ways.  Clearly,  this  is  not  just  another  "highway"  bill,  and  I 
know  the  United  States  Department  of  Transportation  has  spent 
alot  of  time  developing  the  new  concepts  in  this  bill.  They  have  ex- 
hibited sensitivity  to  the  sorts  of  concerns  which  we  have  Connecti- 
cut. 

There  are  positive  aspects  in  this  proposal.  The  new  concepts  of  a 
National  Highway  System  (NHS)  and  an  Urban /Rural  system  are 
sound. 

The  introduction  of  more  flexibility  is  encouraging  and  Connecti- 
cut also  supports  the  continued  commitment  to  completion  of  the 
interstate  system  and  fulfilling  the  pledge  to  the  Interstate  Trans- 
fer Program.  The  growing  emphasis  on  intermodal  planning  will  be 
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of  great  benefit  to  the  Nation,  and  Connecticut  is  adopting  this  per- 
spective increasingly,  and  did  so  under  Commissioner  Burns. 

While  it  may  not  be  immediately  suitable  to  Connecticut,  the 
concept  of  congestion  pricing  is  important  and  we  will  be  studying 
its  applicability  to  Connecticut. 

The  Administration  proposal  also  takes  an  interesting  approach 
to  wetlands  issues  by  financing  banking  of  wetlands  to  compensate 
for  impacts  of  future  projects.  This  would  provide  an  additional  in- 
centive to  rehabilitate  tidal  wetlands  along  the  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  brief,  what  the  Administration  has  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  is  a  good  start. 

Connecticut  has  taken  the  initiative,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  to 
become  a  leader  in  its  commitment  to  maintaining  and  improving 
a  balanced  transportation  system.  We  are  aggressively  reinvesting 
in  our  transportation  infrastructure  and  promoting  public  trans- 
portation. We  have  taken  many  of  the  initiatives  which  are  being 
encouraged  at  the  Federal'  level.  Nonetheless,  this  bill  would  be 
substantially  disadvantageous  in  certain  regards  to  Connecticut,  de- 
spite the  major  effort  that  we  have  made. 

On  a  national  level,  funding  for  the  National  highway  system 
and  the  urban /rural  program  combined  will  rise  over  70  percent; 
however,  Connecticut's  apportionment  will  grow  only  by  45  per- 
cent, the  third  lowest  increase  in  the  Nation.  This  is  insufficient  in 
our  view  to  meet  our  highway  related  problems. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  environmental  and  conservation  implica- 
tions of  the  proposal  to  distribute  the  National  highway  system 
funds  largely  on  the  basis  of  fuel  consumption,  this  is  particularly 
disadvantageous  to  States  like  Connecticut  where  gasoline  sales  are 
an  incomplete  measure  of  need.  This  is  a  small  State  with  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  northeast  corridor,  where  commercial  and  pas- 
senger vehicles  place  a  significant  burden  on  our  transportation 
system,  without  necessary  stopping  to  buy  gasoline.  A  national 
highway  system,  formula  which  factors  in  lane  miles  and  vehicles 
miles  of  travel,  measures  used  effectively  in  the  past,  would  more 
realistically  represent  Connecticut's  needs. 

As  it  is  proposed,  as  you  have  noted,  the  bridge  formula  and  the 
decrease  in  discretionary  bridge  funding  have  a  particularly  averse 
impact  on  Connecticut.  Though  funding  for  the  National  bridge 
program  increases  in  the  proposed  legislation,  Connecticut's  level 
of  funding  would  be  halved.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pro- 
posed formula  excludes  elements  such  as  deck  sufficiency,  which  in 
the  past  have  brought  Federal  resources  to  Connecticut's  bridges. 
We  believe  that  such  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  new  formula. 

In  general,  a  new  formula  should  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
each  State.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  rebuilt,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  rebuilding,  three-quarters  of  the  bridges  in  the 
State's  highway  system,  as  part  of  the  infrastructural  program. 
But,  we  have  to  maintain  these  bridges  and  there  are  over  3,000 
other  bridges  which  must  be  addressed. 

A  State  like  Connecticut  with  an  excellent  bridge  program  needs 
help  in  continuing  these  efforts.  States  like  Connecticut  which  have 
demonstrated  substantial  effort  on  their  own  should  be  held  harm- 
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less  in  the  bridge  funding  portion  of  the  reauthorized  Federal  high- 
way program. 

Connecticut  also  has  special  bridge  needs.  One  is  the  so-called 
"Peck"  Bridge,  which  carries  Metro  North  and  Amtrak  trains  over 
the  Pequonnock  River  in  Bridgeport.  Over  100  trains  cross  this 
bridge  each  day.  Because  it  is  a  vital  link  in  Amtrak's  Washington/ 
New  York/Boston  corridor,  we  believe  it  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion and  special  funding.  I  know  that  is  something  you  and  Senator 
Dodd  and  Congresswoman  DeLauro  and  other  members  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  are  working  on  and  are  deeply  committed  to. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  communicate  Con- 
necticut's continued  supported  for  the  northeast  corridor  improve- 
ment program. 

The  reduction  in  discretionary  highway  and  transit  funding  also 
has  serious  implications  for  Connecticut  and  the  Nation.  Discre- 
tionary resources  allow  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  focus  resources  where  there  are  national  needs  that  a  State 
cannot  address  on  its  own.  Again,  this  a  particular  problem  in  a 
small  State  like  Connecticut  in  which  transportation  facilities  are 
vital  links  in  the  chain  of  the  northeast  corridor. 

The  upgrading  of  runways  at  Bradley  Airport,  the  "Peck" 
Bridge,  about  which  I  have  just  spoken,  the  Amtrak  and  Metro 
North  rail  line,  and  the  solution  to  major  congestion  problems 
around  our  cities,  will  all  require  funding  over  and  above  Connecti- 
cut's anticipated  apportionment. 

Because  of  Connecticut's  past  ability  to  secure  discretionary 
funds,  the  shift  to  a  wholly  formula-based  method  of  dispersing 
money  will  shrink  Connecticut's  public  transportation  allocation.  A 
formula-based  system  is  disadvantageous  to  a  State  like  Connecti- 
cut which  shares  problems,  but  not  the  urban  densities  of  many 
larger  States.  It  is  therefore  important  that  any  switch  to  a  totally 
formula-based  system  for  dispersing  funds  hold  Connecticut's  level 
of  funding  harmless  in  the  process. 

I  would  urge,  as  you  have  noted,  Senator  Lieberman,  that  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  see  the  moment  of  reauthorization  of 
the  highway  and  mass  transit  programs  as  an  opportunity  to  alter 
fundamentally  these  programs  and  to  introduce  substantial  and 
genuine  flexibility. 

I  recently  spent  a  day  in  Boston  discussing  transportation  prob- 
lems with  various  exports.  I  was  particularly  struck,  in  my  conver- 
sations with  two  distinguished  former  secretaries  of  transportation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  significant  and  rev- 
olutionary impact  of  the  interstate  transfer  program,  which  was  in- 
troduced about  20  years  go.  That  program  may  have  come  from 
unique  problems  and  issues  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area,  but 
the  result  has  been  critically  important  to  Connecticut  and  to 
many  regions.  There  are  many  projects  such  as  Hartford  bus  main- 
tenance and  storage  facility  which  your  staff  saw  yesterday,  the 
Central  Connecticut  Expressway,  the  new  Charter  Oak  Bridge,  that 
couldn't  have  been  completed  without  access  to  interstate  transfer 
funds. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  at  that  time  introduced  flexibil- 
ity, allowing  highway  interstate  funds  to  be  used  for  other  purposes 
where  an  interstate  system  was  not  going  to  be  completed.  It  was 
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the  first  major  introduction  of  flexibility  that  allowed  many  mass 
transit  facilities  to  be  constructed  with  what  had  been  highway 
funds.  That  was  certainly  true  here,  as  in  many  other  regions.  This 
program  was,  in  its  way,  revolutionary — probably  far  more  than  its 
authors  may  have  appreciated  at  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  opportunity  is  now  present.  In  this 
case,  we  believe  that  funds  in  the  National  highway  program 
should  be  available  to  support  transit  operations.  In  the  proposed 
legislation  there  is  an  element  of  flexibility  to  permit  funds  to  be 
used  for  capital  improvements.  But,  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
things  that  are  being  done  here  in  Connecticut,  such  as  the  ride- 
sharing  brokerages,  should  be  made  recipients  of  public  highway 
funds  because  of  the  tremendous  impact  this  would  have  on  reliev- 
ing highway  congestion  and  improving  air  quality. 

I  know  that  through  your  leadership,  in  particular,  this  commit- 
tee is  trying  to  recognize  the  important  links  of  surface  transporta- 
tion and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  are  important  air  quality  issues 
to  address  in  Connecticut,  and  the  flexibility  to  use  funds  for  trans- 
portation projects  which  have  positive  clean  air  implications  would 
greatly  benefit  Connecticut. 

In  the  proposed  legislation,  operational  improvements  to  high- 
way facilities  adjacent  to  the  National  highway  system  could  be 
funded  with  national  highway  systems  monies.  Expanding  this  to 
allow  for  the  use  of  national  highway  system  funds  on  transporta- 
tion projects,  including  transit  operations,  that  will  directly  or  indi- 
rectly improve  operations  on  national  highway  system  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  result,  as  I  mentioned,  could  be  de- 
creased congestion,  lower  levels  of  pollution,  and  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

Flexibility  would  also  be  enhanced  by  balancing  the  match  for 
transit,  urban/rural  and  the  National  highway  system  programs. 
This  would  eliminate  a  bias  toward  highway  solutions,  and  would 
provide  the  freedom  to  deal  with  deeply  interconnected  issues — 
congestion,  air  quality,  energy  conservation,  and  productivity. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram and  the  introduction  of  genuine  flexibility.  But  flexibility 
alone  will  not  solve  Connecticut's  problems.  Congress  must  also 
provide  the  means  to  address  these  challenges. 

Even  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  most  optimistic 
funding  tables,  Connecticut  gains  the  least  of  any  State  under  the 
Administration's  proposal.  States  making  the  demonstrable  com- 
mitment to  their  transportation  infrastructure,  as  Connecticut  has 
done,  should  be  recognized  under  any  new  legislation. 

The  increased  State  match  on  non-national  highway  system 
projects  is  also  of  serious  financial  concern  to  Connecticut.  One 
way  to  address  the  question  if  scarce  resources  is  to  increase  contri- 
butions from  the  Highway  Transportation  Fund  so  that  the  obliga- 
tion ceiling  and  budget  authority  can  be  raised  to  $16.5  billion,  and 
we  applaud  the  efforts  that  you  have  made  to  achieve  this.  It 
makes  sense  that  the  public  receive  benefits  in  accordance  with  the 
money  it  pays  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Drawing  down  the 
surplus  in  a  responsible  manner  will  allow  the  Nation  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  job  creation  and  broader  economic  development  that  are 
paid  by  infrastructure  investments. 
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I  appreciate  and  thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  offer  my 
views  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Transportation.  In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  efforts  of 
States  like  Connecticut,  which  have  made  ongoing  commitments  to 
infrastructure  and  transportation  improvements,  should  be  recog- 
nized in  the  proposed  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.  By 
giving  States  the  flexibility  to  address  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion issues  and  the  means  to  do  so.  Congress  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  that  end. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  Commissioner.  You  have  become 
an  expert  on  transportation  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Thank  you  for  a  very  thoughtful  statement  which  will  be  helpful  to 
me  and  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  funding  flexibility  because  I  ap- 
preciate what  you  said  about  it,  and  I  think  it  is  central  to  what 
can  make  this  proposal  work  for  Connecticut. 

The  GAO  came  before  the  committee  and  described  some  demon- 
stration programs  which  have  allowed  States  to  customize  their 
spending  of  Federal  funds,  and  basically  concluded  that  they  had 
been  successful  and  supported  similar  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
they  testified  that  it  is  generally  easier  for  localities  to  demon- 
strate the  increased  benefits  of  greater  highway  capacity  than  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  greater  mass  transit  capacity.  I  wonder 
whether  from  your  involvement  in  this,  you  agree  with  that  conclu- 
sion, and  if  so,  what  can  we  do  in  the  context  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  to  level  the  playing  field  here  between  the  highway  use 
and  transit  use. 

Mr.  Frankel.  I  know  that  much  of  the  testimony  before  you  by 
some  of  the  experts,  particularly  transportation  economists,  has  in- 
dicated that  it  is  hard  to  measure  and  price  the  cost  of  using  high- 
ways. I  say  that  with  some  trepidation  because  I  am  sure  some 
people  will  immediately  ask  me  about  whether  should  reintroduce 
tolls  in  Connecticut.  But,  it  is  not  quite  that  simple. 

The  concept  of  congestion  pricing  or  transportation  demand  man- 
agement is,  in  a  sense,  a  major  effort  towards  leveling  the  pla5dng 
field,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  to  permit  the  market  to  operate. 
What  we  have  done  with  our  highways  has,  to  a  very  significant 
degree,  distorted  the  marketplace.  People  don't  really  bear  the  full 
cost  of  getting  in  their  automobile  and  driving  to  work  alone  at 
peak  hours.  So,  I  think  we  need  to  make  a  much  greater  effort  on 
the  demand  side.  Then,  in  a  certain  sense,  I  think  the  market  will 
begin  to  give  us  some  answers  as  far  as  public  transportation  is 
concerned.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  degree  to  which  public  trans- 
portation, in  a  more  classic  sense,  buses  and  trains,  is  utilized  by 
Connecticut  residents.  I  think  that  is  something  that  is  growing, 
and  hopefully,  we  can  supply  you  and  your  staff  with  additional  in- 
formation which  may  be  of  assistance  in  equalizing  the  judgments 
about  highways  and  public  transportation. 

Senator  Lieberman.  You  mentioned  congestion  pricing  has  been 
a  favorite  focus  of  Chairman  Moynihan.  Serving  on  this  subcom- 
mittee under  his  leadership  is  not  the  normal  Senate  service.  There 
are  times  when  one  feels  one  has  gone  back  to  college.  That  is 
great.  He  has  brought  in  some  remarkable  witnesses  that  have 
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really  helped  educate  us.  And,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  of  congestion  pricing  and  ways  to  try  to  show  the  real 
cost  of  the  system,  or  to  induce  people  to  diminish  highway  conges- 
tion by  going  to  other  modes  of  transit  by  imposing  certain  costs. 

In  the  testimony  that  you  submitted,  you  indicated  that  some  of 
the  new  methods  of  congestion  pricing  might  not  apply  to  Connecti- 
cut, but  that  you  would  study  them.  I  wonder  if  you  could  just 
expand  on  that  a  little  bit — why  you  are  concerned  about  the  appli- 
cability of  some  of  those  ideas  we've  heard  at  the  committee  level. 

Mr.  Frankel.  The  difficulty  is  because  of  the  unique  elements  of 
our  particular  interstate  system  where  there  are  exits  and  en- 
trances less  than  one  mile  apart.  We've  all  seen  the  safety  and  en- 
vironmental impact  and  costs  of  barrier  totals.  But  the  technology, 
as  far  as  I  know,  isn't  there  yet  in  terms  of  actually  imposing  user 
fees  in  a  way  that  reduces  the  impact  on  the  environment  and  that 
is  safe.  I  know  some  distinguished  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly point  to  the  Massachusetts  turnpike  and  the  New  Jersey  turn- 
pike, but  they  are  quite  different  transportation  facilities  from 
Interstate  95  and  Interstate  91.  This  is  all  without  regard  to  the 
realities  that  Federal  law  would  require  Connecticut  to  give  back  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
forego  additional  funding  for  the  interstate  system  if  tolls  were  re- 
introduced. I  am  leaving  that  aside. 

Whether  imposing  a  parking  fee  for  what  is  now  largely  free 
parking  for  employees,  and  imposing  that  through  employers,  is 
something  that  has  generated  considerable  concern,  to  put  it 
mildly,  on  the  part  of  employers. 

I  think  dealing  with  the  politics  of  that  in  an  environment  in 
which  there  is  already  quite  heated  discussion  about  taxes  is  going 
to  be  difficult.  I  think,  though,  there  are  elements,  and  my  friend, 
Paul  Erhardt  can  certainly  speak  about  this  with  much  greater  ex- 
pertise, and  that  is  really  using  the  voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of 
employers.  Some  adjustments  in  financing  techniques  and  some 
elements  of  the  tax  code  could  begin  to  make  it  in  everyone's  inter- 
ests. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  now  about 
the  formulas  and  how  the  money  will  get  to  us.  I  take  it  that  we 
agree  that  part  of  the  problem  in  the  proposal  for  Connecticut,  and 
why  we  don't  do  as  well  short-term  and  certainly  over  the  longer 
term  as  well  as  other  States,  is  the  bridge  formula.  Your  recom- 
mendation there  is  that  we  should  basically  not  suffer  because  of 
the  initiatives  that  we  have  shown.  Correct? 

Mr.  Frankel.  I  think  there  are  two  elements.  One  is  the  formula 
itself.  We  would  like  to  see  changes.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  self-serv- 
ing for  those  of  here  in  Connecticut  to  say  this,  but  we  would  be 
most  satisfied  if  the  formula  for  the  bridges  were  left  the  way  it  is. 
The  standards,  in  terms  of  judging  efficiency  and  similar  elements 
relating  to  condition  and  age  of  bridges,  have  worked  here  and  are 
fair  ways  to  go. 

But  beyond  that,  I  believe  over  the  life  of  this  reauthorized  high- 
way program  that  States  like  Connecticut  that  have  exhibited  local 
effort  should  be  held  harmless  in  the  level  of  funding  we  would  re- 
ceive. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  How  about  this  factor  of  our  mature  high- 
way system.  What  changes  would  you  specifically  make  in  the 
President's  proposal  to  guarantee  that  we  would  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  financial  support  to  renovate,  to  maintain,  and  to  im- 
prove our  highways,  even  if  we  were  not  planning  to  build  many 
totally  new  highways? 

Mr.  Frankel.  Generally,  the  Interstate  System  has  been  com- 
pleted. And  yet  everjrwhere  in  the  country  there  will  be  some  ex- 
pansion, some  renewal,  and  some  rebuilding  of  bridges  and  roads. 
In  this  case,  granting  the  flexibility  to  allow  mature  systems  to 
renew  and  rebuild  is  a  positive  step.  I  think  beyond  that,  Connecti- 
cut has  a  particular  situation  which  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  func- 
tion of  our  maturity  as  it  is  the  fact  that  a  small  State  with  a  vital, 
heavily  traveled  link  in  our  regional  system,  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor. 

Senator  Lieberman.  You  and  I  could  go  on  for  quite  a  while,  but 
the  witness  list  is  long  and  I  think  at  this  point  I  should  thank  you 
for  your  testimony  and  for  your  responses  to  my  questions.  I  really 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  behalf  of  Connecticut's  trans- 
portation system.  Thanks  very  much. 

We  will  call  the  second  panel  now — Roger  Chapman,  president  of 
Blakeslee,  Arpaia,  Chapman;  Paul  Erhardt  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
Transit  District;  and  Thomas  Gillespie,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Government  and  Public  Affairs  of  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
gers Corporation. 

Good  morning  and  thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  here.  I 
want  to  indicate  just  for  the  record  that  the  full  testimony  of  all  of 
you  which  I  appreciate  having  received,  will  be  printed  in  the 
record.  As  the  staff  indicated,  to  the  extent  that  you  can  limit  your 
opening  remarks,  we  would  appreciate  it.  We  could  then  enter  into 
further  conversation. 

Mr.  Chapman,  you  are  first  on  my  list.  Thanks  for  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  CHAPMAN,  PRESIDENT,  BLAKESLEE, 
ARPAIA,  &  CHAPMAN,  BRANFORD,  CT 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Senator.  My  name  is  Roger  Chapman. 
I  am  president  of  Blakeslee,  Arpaia,  Chapman.  I  am  a  marine  and 
heavy  construction  contractor  and  also  chairman  of  Connecticut 
Construction  Industries  Association. 

The  Nation's  road  and  bridge  network  is  one  of  our  most  valua- 
ble assets,  but  it  has  been  neglected  in  terms  of  spending  to  main- 
tain and  upgrade  it.  It  is  well  known  that  we  lag  behind  our  main 
economic  competitors  in  the  world  economy  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
we  do  in  productivity  growth  and  other  areas  of  economic  perform- 
ance. 

The  administration's  highway  bill  increases  transportation  infra- 
structure spending  over  the  levels  of  prior  years.  But,  the  implica- 
tions for  Connecticut  require  a  closer  look.  Does  the  bill  equitably 
distribute  adequate  resources  that  are  efficiently  deployed  to  ac- 
complish its  stated  purpose?  Regrettably,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  no. 

Briefly  stated,  Connecticut's  infrastructure  needs  consist  of  about 
1600  bridges  Statewide  in  need  of  repair  or  replacement  and  the 
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State  highway  system's  decreasing  capacity  to  handle  traffic  safety 
and  efficiently.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  State  expressways  and  arte- 
rials  operate  at  unsatisfactory  levels  of  service.  By  the  year  2010, 
this  figure  will  rise  to  over  64  percent.  Between  now  and  the  near 
2001,  just  ten  years  away,  the  State  estimates  that  to  do  some  but 
not  all  needs  work,  we  need  $5.1  billion,  without  addressing  the 
Southwest  corridor  and  the  widening  for  other  major  routes  operat- 
ing at  unacceptable  levels  of  service.  In  addition,  municipal  infra- 
structure needs  are  estimated  at  more  than  $4  billion. 

How  does  the  Administration's  highway  bill  respond  to  these 
needs?  Well,  since  1985,  Connecticut's  infrastructure  renewal  pro- 
gram, supported  by  Federal  funding  averaging  $355.8  million  year, 
has  repaired  or  replaced  over  1,400  bridges  and  reduced  unsatisfac- 
tory pavement  conditions  in  about  half  to  30  percent  of  the  system. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  Connecticut  gets  an  annual  average  of 
$217.2  million  from  1992  through  1996.  So,  despite  the  much-vaunt- 
ed increase,  Connecticut  loses  by  an  average  of  40  percent.  Under 
the  new  categories  and  formulas.  State  bridges  drop  from  1991's 
$69  million  in  Federal  funds  to  an  annual  average  of  $40  million. 
Under  the  new  matching  requirements,  Connecticut  will  receive 
less  but  pay  more  to  access  money  now  sitting  in  the  trust  fund 
which  may  only  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  for  this  small  State, 
and  we  provide  and  maintain  heavily  traveled  highways  connecting 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  other  States,  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds  in  the  proposed  bill  don't  meet  any  test  of  adequacy 
or  fairness.  There  is  also  $200  million  of  the  carry-forward  provi- 
sion that  the  Commissioner  spoke  of  that  we  still  have  and  we  hope 
that  will  remain  in  the  proposed  new  bill. 

We  certainly  applaud  the  Senator's  stand  to  spend-down  the 
trust  fund.  We  feel  that  the  handling  of  the  trust  fund  for  both  the 
highways  and  the  airports  have  been  a  travesty  and  it  is  time  that 
it  is  stopped. 

Despite  the  budget  agreement  and  the  domestic  discretionary 
spending  cap,  recent  polls  show  that  there  is  strong  public  support 
for  increased  user  fees  put  to  use  to  maintain  and  upgrade  our  in- 
frastructure. People  are  wiling  to  pay  for  mobility.  And,  the  aim  of 
this  bill  should  be  to  enhance  mobility. 

To  that  end,  we  share  society's  common  interest  in  using 
common  sense  and  technology  to  find  practical  ways  of  handling 
congestion  to  save  time,  transportation  costs,  fuel,  and  clean  air. 
But,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  need  to  use  funds  efficiently,  and 
we  oppose  counterproductive  legislation  that  exalt  a  single  natural 
resource,  such  as  wetlands,  over  every  other  social,  economic,  not 
to  mention  environmental  interests.  We  object  to  pouring  money 
into  transit  systems  with  inviable  population  densities  to  placate 
those  who  think  that  cars  are  evil.  And,  we  are  opposed  to  punitive 
energy  taxes  and  other  artificial  barriers  to  mobility  which  de- 
crease productivity  by  inflating  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  put 
mobility  behind  the  reach  of  the  most  needy  citizens. 

There  are  many  claims  on  the  public  purse,  and  the  Congress 
will  have  to  pick  and  choose  among  them  in  the  months  to  come. 
But  as  you  pick  and  choose,  I  hope  you  will  heed  the  finding  of  Dr. 
Aschauer  and  other  economists  who  have  studied  our  investment 
in  our  infrastructure.  There  are  really  few  investments  in  which 
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the  return  to  present  and  future  generations  can  match  the  gains 
in  economic  activity,  employment,  and  safety  of  an  investment  in  a 
well-planned  highway  and  bridge  program.  Furthermore,  this  in- 
vestment is  unique  because  the  public  will  accept  increased  taxes 
that  go  directly  to  maintaining  and  upgrading  our  highways  and 
bridges. 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  I  believe  you  have  some  questions? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  what  I 
would  like  to  do  is  to  go  on  to  the  other  two  members  of  this  panel 
and  we  will  come  back.  I  appreciate  what  you  said.  It  made  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Erhardt,  thanks  for  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  EHRHARDT,  CHAIRMAN,  GREATER 
HARTFORD  TRANSIT  DISTRICT,  HARTFORD,  CT 

Mr.  Ehrhardt.  Thank  you  Senator  Lieberman.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity.  I  am  speaking  today  in  my  role  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Hartford  Transit  District.  The  comments  that  I 
have  today  also  draw  from  my  prior  incarnation  working  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  in  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  in  Washington,  as  well  as  from  the 
private  sector,  where  I  have  been  involved  with  the  business  com- 
munity in  the  Greater  Hartford  area  in  looking  at  the  broad  range 
of  employer  based  programs  that  Commissioner  Frankel  mentioned 
earlier.  Also  in  the  private  sector,  my  "real-life"  business  responsi- 
bilities in  the  investment  management  area  have  been  with  a 
number  of  the  large  insurance  companies  here  in  Hartford.  I  have 
some  comments  on  financing  that  relate  to  the  institutional  invest- 
ment community. 

I  would  simply  echo  and  reinforce  the  comments  that  you  and 
the  Commissioner  made  on  the  importance  of  the  reauthorization 
of  both  highway  and  transit  legislation  at  the  same  time.  I  agree 
that  we  really  do  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  era  in  Feder- 
al transportation  legislation. 

This  new  era  can  involve  making  transportation  investments 
serve  as  catalysts  to  encourage  mixed  use  cluster  development  that 
can  be  supported  by  mass  transit  as  well  as  by  the  automobile.  In 
this  way,  transportation  investments  can  support  viable  economic 
development,  sound  land  use  patterns  that  minimize  vehicle  miles 
travelled,  and  thereby  increase  mobility  while  conserving  energy, 
promote  open  space  and  enhance  air  quality,  all  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  those  objectives  are  within  our  collective  reach. 

I  will  also  incorporate  by  reference  your  statements  and  the 
Commissioner's  views  that  the  Administration's  proposal  is  a  start- 
ing point,  but  there  are  many  things  that  could  usefully  be 
changed.  I  think  those  have  really  been  addressed  and  I  will  only 
emphasize  the  fact  that  from  the  Connecticut  perspective,  the  State 
really  needs  to  be  rewarded,  not  penalized,  for  its  early  action  on 
addressing  critical  infrastructure  programs. 

What  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  today  are  really  three 
topics  that  relate  to  the  planning,  financing,  and  program  manage- 
ment of  transportation  initiatives.  The  planning  process  that  has 
been  put  in  place  by  the  existing  Federal  highway  legislation  and 
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the  mass  transit  legislation  really  has  worked  quite  well  within  a 
limited  scope  for  many  years.  I  believe  that  the  landmark  opportu- 
nity of  his  new  legislation  can  serve  as  an  opportunity  for  greater 
coordination  at  the  State  level,  with  economic  development  and  en- 
vironmental and  land  use  planning  and  use  of  regulatory  authori- 
ties that  already  exist  in  a  far  more  coordinated  and  effective  way; 
and  through  greater  coordination  between  regional  and  local  land 
use  and  zoning  plans  as  well  as  through  coordination  with  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  think  that  in  Connecticut,  in  particular,  with  the  recent  pro- 
mulgation of  a  "Statewide  Transit  Plan"  and  also  the  recent  pro- 
mulgation of  the  report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
that  you  will  be  hearing  about  later  concerning  the  connections  be- 
tween environmental  quality  and  transportation,  provide  potential 
opportunities  for  greater  coordination  at  the  State  level.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  environmental  planning  and  economical  de- 
velopment and  transportation  don't  have  to  be  at  odds.  They  can 
work  in  a  very  complementary  manner,  and  really  help  create  a 
quality  of  life  that  would  exceed  what  we've  been  experiencing  in 
recent  years. 

The  coordination  of  planning  among  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  is  extremely  important  and  in  fact,  the  Greater  Hartford 
Transit  District  is  now  sponsoring,  with  Federal  and  State  support, 
a  pilot  project  that  would  use  an  abandoned  rail  car  to  connect 
downtown  Hartford  to  Bradley  International  Airport.  This  project 
is  significant,  not  only  because  of  the  greater  mobility  that  it  would 
provide,  both  for  suburban  residents  seeking  to  get  to  the  airport 
and  to  downtown,  but  for  city  residents  seeking  access  due  to  in- 
creasing job  opportunities  in  the  suburbs.  It  has  really  confirmed 
the  need  for  a  pilot  project  for  greater  use  of  mass  transit,  whether 
in  a  busway  or  in  a  light  rail  form,  that  can  meet  those  mobility 
demands,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  also  guide  the  growth 
and  development  in  that  corridor  for  the  next  20  to  30  years.  This 
would  provide  such  opportunities  as:  direct  connections  to  a  con- 
vention center  in  downtown  Hartford,  which  is  under  discussion  at 
the  State  level;  providing  access  to  the  University  of  Hartford, 
which  is  right  along  this  right  of  way;  and,  providing  for  many  af- 
fordable housing  opportunities  in  as  yet  undeveloped  areas  along 
the  Griffin  Line  right  of  way. 

We  think  that  coordination  with  State  transportation  invest- 
ments and  local  zoning  is  a  policy  idea  we  would  like  to  see  incor- 
porated into  the  Federal  legislation.  We  would  also  like  to  report 
that  it  is  a  project  that  is  actually  underway  in  cooperation  with 
the  town  planning  and  zoning  commissions  in  Bloomfield,  Windsor 
and  in  Hartford.  They  are  looking  at  ways  that  they  can  overcome 
the  current  slowdown  in  economic  development  in  our  area,  and 
use  a  transportation  investment  as  a  catalyst  to  put  this  new 
framework  into  place. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  mention  concerns  is  on  financ- 
ing. I  think  a  lot  of  the  debate  that  will  take  place  will  be  about 
levels  of  funding  and  distribution  of  formulas.  These  are  extremely 
important  topics  that  need  to  be  addressed  and  resolved  in  ways 
that  are  favorable  for  Connecticut  and  the  country.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  literally  tens  and 
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hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  investment  decisions  being  made 
every  day  in  this  country  by  institutional  investors  and  others. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  for  the  public  benefit,  if,  in  fact,such 
massive  private  investments  could  be  made  in  a  much  more  coordi- 
nated way  with  desirable  public  policies. 

Historically,  we  have  what  I  would  call  an  unconscious  example 
of  how  this  can  work.  We  had  programs  such  as  the  VA  and  FHA 
low-cost  mortgages,  interacting  with  water  and  sewer  grants.  Fed- 
eral tax  policy  on  the  deductibility  of  mortgage  interest,  the  inter- 
state highway  program;  all  these  programs  and  policies  interacting 
with  one  another,  not  really  based  on  a  long  range  vision,  but 
really  as  an  accumulation  of  separate  program  impacts.  They  were 
working  also  with  private  sector  lending  practices  that  supported 
the  development  of  regional  malls  and  suburban  office  parks 
throughout  the  country. 

This  unconscious  process  has  in  fact  produced  some  very  desira- 
ble results.  There  are  many  sound  communities  with  a  high  quality 
of  life.  But  these  programs  and  policies  have  also  produced  undesir- 
able results,  in  terms  of  which  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  noted,  on  hollowing-out  our  center  cities  and  really  having  an 
over-reliance  on  the  single  occupant  automobile  with  its  continuing 
consumption  of  energy  and  production  of  air  pollution. 

My  question  is,  why  not  use  the  occasion  of  this  national  trans- 
portation reauthorization  to  sponsor  some  systematic  research  into 
ways  to  coordinate  public  and  private  sector  policies  and  to  provide 
for  more  sound  development  patterns.  We  would  like  to  see  ways  in 
which  to  work  with  the  large  institutional  investors  who  are 
making  billions  of  dollars  of  investments  to  do  so  pursuant  to  a 
public  policy  framework  that  seeks  to  develop  the  kinds  of  commu- 
nities and  transportation  investments  that  we  would  all  seek  and 
that  would  be  very  sensitive  to  the  environment.  We  believe  that 
this,  in  fact,  could  be  a  very  timely  topic  to  undertake  when  limit- 
ed Federal  and  other  public  resources  are  such  a  reality. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  has  to  do  with  transporta- 
tion management.  The  demand  management  that  the  Commission- 
er mentioned  earlier  has  been  a  very  effective  program  in  Hartford 
over  the  last  eight  to  ten  years.  The  Hartford  area  has  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  effective  so-called  "transportation  management  or- 
ganizations" (TMO)  in  the  country.  This  TMO  has  worked  very  suc- 
cessfully with  employers,  stepping  back  and  saying,  "Employers, 
now  what  would  you  like  to  do  on  a  gratis  basis  in  order  to  help 
the  community?"  Rather,  they  seek  to  align  employer  self-interest 
associated  with  the  costs  of  parking  to  promote  greater  support  of 
mobility  in  their  regions.  TMOs  have  also  been  involved  in  promot- 
ing mass  transit  and  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes  in  our  areas. 

I  think  that  a  very  important  priority,  which  is  also  before  the 
Congress  at  this  time,  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  level  playing  field 
you  mentioned  earlier.  Senator  Lieberman.  This  involves  looking  at 
changing  Federal  tax  policy  so  that  van  pools  and  car  pools  and 
mass  transit  subsidies  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  in  the  tax 
policy  as  is  the  current  subsidy  for  free  parking. 

Those  are  the  comments  that  I  wanted  to  offer  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Ehrhardt.  I  appreciate  your 
testimony. 
Mr.  Gillespie. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  T.  GILLESPIE,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  NATIONAL 
RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  KEN  FELLSBURG,  SENIOR  DIRECTOR  OF  ENGI- 
NEERING CONSTRUCTION,  AMTRAK 

Mr.  Gillespie.  Thank  you,  Senator,  and  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  here  today.  One  of  the  most  popular  things  I  can  say  here  today 
is  that  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  statement  and  submit  the 
written  testimony  for  the  record. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Ken 
Fellsburg,  who  is  Amtrak's  Senior  Director  of  Engineering  Con- 
struction who  is  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  the  details  of  the 
northeast  corridor  improvement  project.  So,  if  you  have  any  tough 
questions,  I  will  ask  him  to  help  me. 

I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  also  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  Amtrak's  views  on  the  highway  bills  and  the  other  transpor- 
tation issues.  It  is  not  often  that  Amtrak  gets  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  Federal  highway  policy. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress  is  pursing  the  correct  public 
policy  when  it  adopts  legislation  like  the  Clean  Air  act  or  other  en- 
vironmental legislation  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  American  people.  Along  those  lines,  Amtrak  has  been  advocat- 
ing high  speed  rail  service  under  three  hours  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  Last  year,  Congress  provided  $179  million  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project,  of  which  $125  million 
was  for  work  related  to  the  electrification  of  the  north  end  of  the 
corridor.  The  Coalition  of  Northeastern  Governors  (CONEG),  has 
supported  this  effort  and  I  was  happy  to  hear  this  morning,  Com- 
missioner Frankel  express  his  support  for  electrifying  the  north 
end.  As  you  know,  a  major  portion  of  the  corridor  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  and  that  is  about  70  miles,  is  along  the  shoreline  in 
Connecticut.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  supported  funding  for  this  project. 

Today,  the  train  that  we  operate  between  Boston  and  New  York 
takes  about  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  We  have  recently  in- 
stituted an  express  service  that  takes  about  three  hours  and  fifty- 
five  minutes.  Between  New  York  and  Washington,  which  is  about 
the  same  distance  as  Boston-New  York,  were  able  to  operate  a  two- 
hour  and  thirty  minute  service.  So,  we  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
make  much  more  progress  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

Our  market  studies  show  that  if  we  can  break  that  three  hour 
barrier,  we  can  penetrate  the  airline  market.  So,  our  efforts  will  be 
along  those  lines.  If  we  are  successful,  the  result  will  be  to  divert 
millions  of  passengers  annually  from  the  air  and  highways,  reduce 
fuel  consumption,  and  a  multitude  of  toxic  emissions  annually,  and 
generate  billions  of  dollars  in  economic  activity  for  the  region. 

We  also  have  been  studying  a  possible  realignment  of  approxi- 
mately 50  miles  of  the  right-of-way  between  Old  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut and  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  We  have  had  the  engineering 
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firm  of  Parsons,  Brinkeroff  who  is  looking  at  that  right  now  be- 
cause we  do  need  to  determine  what  the  feasibility  is  before  we  can 
proceed  on  something  like  that.  We  would  also  need  to  coordinate 
with  concerned  citizens  and  environmental  groups  within  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  This  process  alone  could  take  about  10-15 
years.  It  is  Amtrak's  view  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  electrifi- 
cation of  the  shore  line  for  this  period  of  time.  But,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  other  alternative. 

With  respect  to  the  highway  bill,  there  are  three  areas  that  are 
of  some  concern  to  Amtrak.  First,  any  effort  to  increase  the  size 
and  weights  of  trucks  could  have  a  long  term  impact  on  Amtrak 
because  the  success  of  operations  outside  the  northeast  corridor  de- 
pends on  the  financial  viability  of  the  freight  railroads.  Longer, 
heavier  trucks  not  only  threaten  the  viability  of  the  freight  rail- 
roads, but  they  threaten  the  very  safety  of  every  one  of  us  who  use 
these  highways. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  highway  and  rail 
crossing  safety  program  which  has  prevented  thousands  of  fatali- 
ties and  injuries  since  it  has  been  created.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
highway  bill  in  the  Senate  will  include  a  provision  similar  to  sec- 
tion 130  of  the  existing  highway  program  so  that  this  important 
safety  provision  is  not  eliminated. 

Finally,  and  I  think  most  importantly,  I  would  like  to  provide 
you  Amtrak's  view  on  the  issue  of  flexibility  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  recently.  Despite  environmental  and  energy  concerns, 
our  transportation  policy  in  this  country  often  has  been  to  encour- 
age the  most  fuel  inefficient  and  environmentally  damaging  modes 
of  transportation.  The  highway  program  basically  tells  States  to 
build  highways  or  you  won't  get  your  Federal  money.  There  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  giving  the  States  the  flexibil- 
ity to  utilize  more  of  their  highway  funds  for  transit  and  the  pend- 
ing highway  bill.  Unfortunately,  there  is  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  transit  penalty  in  the  administration  bill.  A  State  loses 
money  by  shifting  funds  from  roads  to  transit  because  of  the  shar- 
ing percentages. 

Congress  will  have  to  decide  whether  flexibility  should  allow  the 
Federal  share  to  be  the  same  for  both  transit  and  highway.  Indeed, 
if  the  Federal  policy  is  to  encourage  States  to  undertake  those 
transportation  improvements  that  are  consistent  with  and  enhance 
Federal  policies  on  energy  and  the  environment,  the  Federal  share 
should  be  the  same.  We  believe  that  flexibility  should  not  be  limit- 
ed to  just  highways  and  transit,  but  for  those  transportation 
projects  that  help  achieve  our  other  energy  environmental  goals. 

Our  policy  must  not  force  the  States  to  implement  a  highway 
system  based  on  the  fact  that  funds  are  only  available  for  highways 
and  transit.  Instead,  we  believe  it  should  give  the  States  the  tools 
they  need  to  implement  the  best  transportation  policy  possible.  If 
that  means  building  a  parking  garage  or  railroad  station,  or  any 
other  segment  of  the  transportation  infrastructure  like  the  Peck 
Bridge  that  is  essential  to  the  State,  then  the  State  should  have 
that  option. 

Amtrak  has  worked  closely  with  many  States  to  provide  both 
intercity  and  commuter  service  that  has  a  proven  record  of  being 
energy  efficient  and  environmentally  benign.  The  problem  is  that 
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resources  to  implement  these  services  are  always  very  scarce  The 
bill  could  be  designed  to  create  more  options  for  a  State,  options 
that  in  the  long  run  help  to  address  the  National  concerns  such  as 

energy  environment.  .      ,      ...  j  r      ^i.  j 

The  to  the  text  of  my  statement  that  I  submitted  for  the  record 
is  a  draft  amendment  that  could  provide  that  type  of  flexibility  I 
discussed.  I  understand  that  Congressman  Coughlin  introduced  the 
bill  last  week  along  the  same  lines  as  that  draft,  H.R.  1605. 

Graham  Claytor,  the  president  of  Amtrak,  has  discussed  this  pro- 
posal with  Chairman  Moynihan  recently  and  he  seemed  to  be  very 
receptive  to  the  idea.  Amtrak  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you 
and  this  committee  and  to  pursue  the  enactment  of  this  proposal  it 

you  so  desire.  ,  .      •.     . 

'    Senator,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 

here.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Gillespie.  Thanks  for  your 
testimony  and  for  that  specific  suggestion. 

We  begin  with  Mr.  Chapman.  I  thought  you  made  an  interesting 
point  in  your  opening  statement  and  let  me  quote  it,  "For  this 
small  State  which  provides  and  maintains  heavily  traveled  high- 
ways connecting  major  metropolitan  areas  in  other  States,  the 
amount  of  distribution  of  funds  in  the  proposed  bill  do  not  meet 
any  tests  of  adequacy  or  fairness."  Let  me  just  pursue  that  a  little 
bit  and  ask  you  to  expand  on  it.  Are  you  saying  that  the  allotment 
formulas  on  a  per  State  basis  are  inadequate  in  and  of  themselves, 
or  are  you  saying  something  more  than  that?  , .     ,, 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  that  Connecticut  s 
share  and  actual  monies  will  be  reduced.  Connecticut  has  taken  a 
lead  in  rehabilitating  their  highways,  ahead  of  some  other  States. 
One  of  the  outgrowths  of  that  is  that  the  Connecticut  highway 
taxes  are  higher  and  will  probably  be  even  higher  as  time  goes  on 
to  maintain  these  highways.  j  •     xu 

Part  of  the  formula  is  the  amount  of  fuel  tax  collected  in  the 
State.  The  truckers  coming  through  the  State,  now  that  it  is  a  high 
tax  State,  will  just  not  be  buying  fuel  in  Connecticut.  That  is  really 
not  a  measure  of  the  highway  use  in  Connecticut.  We  are  being  pe- 
nalized because  the  people  of  Connecticut  made  a  great  effort  to 
repair  and  revitalize  their  highways,  and  that  costs  money.  We 
didn't  wait  for  it  to  come  from  Washington— we  did  it  when  we  had 
to  do  it.  But,  as  a  result  of  that  and  the  use  of  this  formula,  we  are 
going  to  see  less  money  coming  in  to  continue  this.  There  are  other 
features  of  the  formula  that  don't  give  the  same  weight  to  the  vari- 
ous unique  features  of  Connecticut  being  the  small  State  with  a  lot 
of  highways.  It  really  short-changes  us.  Nobody  is  going  to  be 
happy  about  seeing  their  share  go  down.  We  are  not  happy  about 
seeing  our  share  go  down. 

Senator  Lieberman.  You  made  an  obvious  but  a  strong  point 
which  is  we  are  seeing  our  share  go  down  as  costs  are  going  up. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Correct. 
Senator  Lieberman.  So  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  way  both 

times.  ,  ,    ,. 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  as  a  result  of  taking  what  we  believe  was  re- 
sponsible action  back  in  the  mid-1980's. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  as  to 
how  you  would  change  the  allotment  formula  to  be  fairer  to  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  it  could  be 
changed.  Our  objective  is,  of  course,  to  see  it  stay  where  it  is.  There 
are  number  of  ways  it  could  be  changed.  We  could  get  to  you  with 
some  positive  suggestions  on  that,  Senator. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted:] 

We  believe  that  the  presently  proposed  formula  weights  two  factors  that  penalize 
a  btate  such  as  Connecticut  with  a  highway  system  of  high  capacity  highways  and  a 
high  fuel  tax  to  build,  improve  and  maintain  those  highways. 

The  two  factors  that  we  consider  unfair  are  centerline  miles  of  highway  and  high- 
way fuel  taxes  collected  (a  function  of  highway  fuel  sold  within  the  State). 

The  problem  with  the  use  of  measurement  of  centerline  miles  of  highway  within 
the  State  as  a  measure  of  eligibility  is  that  a  mile  of  two  lane  rural  road  gets  the 
same  credit  as  a  mile  of  eight  lane  urban  expressway.  Obviously,  the  latter  is  far 
more  expensive  to  construct,  improve  and  maintain.  A  fairer  measure  in  this  »-egard 
would  be  lane  miles  of  highway  with  a  weighing  factor  of  3  or  5  used  for  express- 
ways. 

The  problem  with  the  use  of  fuel  taxes  collected  within  the  State  as  a  measure  of 
eligibility  is  as  described  in  my  oral  testimony:  A  small  State  with  a  higher  fuel  tax 
than  its  neighbors  will  loose  highway  fuel  sales  to  its  neighbors,  especially  from  ve- 
hicles that  transit  that  State.  A  fairer  measure  of  the  use  of  highways  and  Federal 
tax  collected  on  a  State's  highways  would  be  to  substitute  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled 
(yMT)  for  highway  fuel  tax  collected.  We  believe  an  increased  weighing  factor  for 
the  niiles  traveled  by  trucks,  especially  Class  8  trucks  should  be  used  over  the  miles 
traveled  by  smaller  vehicles. 

Cutting  up  the  pie  is  one  thing.  The  size  of  the  pie  is  another. 

If  we  define  the  pie  as  all  money  from  any  source  that  will  be  spent  on  the  Na- 
tion s  transportation  network,  the  pie  is  not  going  to  get  any  bigger  without  a  more 
ambitious  role  for  the  Federal  Government  than  the  Administration  has  proposed. 
Given  the  condition  of  the  economy,  Connecticut  and  many  other  States  cannot 
meet  the  higher  State  matching  ratios  under  the  Administration's  "let's  you  and 
him  fix  up  our  infrastructure"  proposal.  The  size  of  the  proposed  program  and  the 
proposed  matching  ratios  should  be  adjusted  to  take  into  account  (1)  the  documented 
needs  of  the  Nation's  transportation  system  and  (2)  State,  local,  and  private  sector 
funding  capabilities.  I  endorse  and  commend  to  you  for  serious  study  the  proposal  of 
the  American  Road  and  Transportation  Builders  Association  (ARTBA)  to  raise  the 
Federal  motor  fuels  tax  by  ten  cents  a  gallon  (and  return  to  the  trust  fund  the  2.5 
cents  now  going  to  the  Nation's  transportation  system  and  the  financial  capability 
of  States,  local  governments,  and  the  private  sector  to  provide  funding. 

All  interstate  programs  should  be  maintained  at  the  90-10  ratio.  The  problem 
with  the  Administration's  proposal  is  that  all  other  programs  would  be  subject  to 
higher  State  matching  requirements.  Urban,  primary,  and  secondary  systems  are 
currently  funded  at  75-25  ratio.  Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  all  urban  sys- 
tems and  all  secondary  systems  funding  would  drop  to  60-40.  For  primary  systems, 
approximately  one-third  would  be  included  in  the  National  Highway  System  and 
maintain  their  75-25  ratio;  the  other  two-thirds  would  drop  to  60-40.  The  bridge 
program  is  currently  funded  at  an  80-20  ratio,  but  the  Administration's  proposal 
would  reduce  that  to  75-25. 

Based  on  the  needs  of  our  transportation  system,  in  Connecticut  and  in  the 
Nation,  we  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  matching  ratios  recom- 
mended by  ARTBA: 

National  Highway  System 90-10 

Other  Primary  System |  '"  75-25 

Secondary  System !....."!."  75-25 

Urban  System 75-25 

Bridges 'ZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZ'"'''".  90-10 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  proposal  are  that  the  needs  of  the  system  would  be 
addressed  in  a  manner  likely  to  take  care  of  them.  For  instance,  interstate  widen- 
ings  would  be  more  feasible  under  this  plan  than  is  the  case  with  proposals  that 
give  credence  to  the  fiction  that  the  interstate  system  is  complete.  We  also  support 
the  ARTBA  recommendation  to  fund  safety  programs  at  a  100-0  ratio. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  supplement  my  testimony. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  I  would  appreciate  that.  You've  identified 
traffic  congestion  as  a  problem  which  it  is  both  for  the  economy 
and  environment,  not  to  mention  the  energy  waste  associated  with 
it  What  solutions  would  you  offer  to  the  problem  of  congestion  and 
what  role  do  you  think  public  transit  should  play  in  those  solu- 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  the  first  place,  we  need  certainly  a  balance. 
One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  us  as  we  continue  to  try  to  improve 
the  highway  system  and  the  transportation  system  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  inordinate  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  the  wet- 
lands. There  is  no  question  that  the  wetlands  are  an  important 
part  of  our  total  environmental  picture.  They  are  not  the  only  part. 
The  no  net  loss  of  wetlands  is  a  very  ringing  slogan.  The  question 
is  very  simply  can  the  Nation  afford  that?  Can  they  afford  the  loss 
of  jobs?  Can  they  afford  the  loss  of  mobility?  Can  they  afford  a  loss 
of  forests  or  other  very  desirable  environmental  features.  We  feel 
there  isn't  a  balance  and  it  should  be  looked  at  with  considerably 
more  balance. 

As  for  the  air  quality,  we  feel  that  there  is  some  considerable 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  measurements  that  are  being  taken.  The 
Madison  to  Greenwich  corridor's  air  quality  is  based  upon  one 
single  measuring  device  in  New  Haven  where  the  oil  tanker  trucks 
start  going  up  a  ramp  to  get  on  1-95,  coming  out  of  an  unpaved 
assembly  area.  The  concentration  of  hydrocarbons,  dust,  and  other 
particulate  matter  are  very  high  in  that  are.  It  is  useful,  I'm  sure, 
to  have  information  on  what  that  situation  is  there,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  be  considered  a  measure  of  the  average  along  the  whole 
corridor.  There  is  another  measuring  device  here  in  Hartford  at 
the  intersection  of  1-91  and  1-84.  That  again  may  be  a  very  valua- 
ble piece  of  information  as  to  what  the  highest  concentration  is.  It 
is  not  in  any  way  a  measure  of  what  the  average  concentration  is 
throughout  all  Hartford  County.  There  have  been  other  examples 
in  other  States— in  Memphis  the  traffic  for  a  football  game  or  bas- 
ketball game,  the  traffic  on  the  expressway  caused  loss  of  highway 
funds— and  other  stories.  So,  we  feel  there  needs  to  be  accuracy 
and  objectivity  in  these  measurements  in  determining  just  exactly 
what  is  the  environmental  impact.  ^ 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  an  interesting  statement  you  ve 
made.  I  am  going  to  check  that  out  at  measuring  New  Haven  and 
if  that  is  the  only  one.  As  you  know,  by  EPA  standards  we  have 
some  of  the  worst  air  in  the  country,  particularly  in  that  corridor— 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  So  the  measurement  of  it  would 
be  a  critical  question  and  I  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Ehrhardt  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  while  this  committee  will  focus 
primarily  on  the  highway  side  of  the  reauthorization,  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  overall  approaches  as  the  committee  goes 
through  it  and  tries  to  balance  things,  including  the  mass  transit 
proposals  and  I  want  to  pursue  a  couple  of  questions  that  relate  to 

that. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  new  transportation  bill  complement  the 
goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  we  can  best 
insure,  under  this  new  transportation  legislation,  the  transit  sys- 
tems will  be  able  to  help  the  States  meet  their  goals  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 
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Mr.  Ehrhardt.  I  really  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  look- 
ing aggressively  at  the  transit  option  in  corridors  where  currently 
transit  is  not  widely  used  to  a  great  extent.  I  think  that  has  to 
begin  with  the  planning  process,  the  completeness  of  the  planning 
process,  and,  going  back  to  something  that  the  Commissioner  said, 
really  means  looking  at  the  full  cost  and  benefits  associated  with 
mass  transit  which  is  often  presented  as  the  higher  cost  alterna- 
tive. In  my  view,  this  is  true  only  in  a  narrow  equation.  If  you  in- 
clude all  of  the  costs  of  the  automobile  that  need  to  be  included, 
you  get  the  kind  of  level  playing  field  that  you  mentioned  earlier 
with  mass  transit  being  a  better  value  for  all  concerned. 

I  think  in  terms  of  economic  analyses  and  planning  studies  that 
are  done,  the  requirements  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  has  for  mass  transit  investments  are  significantly 
more  onerous  than  they  are  for  highway  investments.  We  need  to 
level  that  playing  field  as  well. 

I  think  the  key  thing  in  all  of  this  is  not  to  miss  the  opportuni- 
ties in  mass  transit  for  putting  in  long  term  structural  changes — 
not  simply  saying  how  will  the  air  quality  be  next  year  and  what 
will  the  vehicle  miles  traveled  be,  or  what  is  the  ridership  on  a 
mass  transit  investment  going  to  be  in  the  next  one  year.  But,  we 
need  to  look  back  and  say  how  are  we  going  to  manage  growth 
going  forward  in  such  a  way  that  we  require  fewer  vehicle  miles 
traveled,  whether  there  is  one  person  in  the  car  or  five  people  in 
the  car,  through  sound  community  development  and  planning 
which  does  in  fact  produce  the  kind  of  desirable  higher  air  quality 
results  that  we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  Gillespie.  If  I  may  respond  to  that,  I  mentioned  flexibility  in 
my  statement  and  in  my  prepared  statement  I  attached  a  draft 
amendment  which  places  a  test  on  the  States  and  their  availability 
to  use  these  funds  on  things  other  than  highways.  The  test  is  that 
if  they  are  from  a  non-attainment  area,  as  defined  under  the  Clean 
Air  act,  or  if  they  have  a  plan  to  reduce  traffic  congestion,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  they  would  qualify 
for  utilizing  their  Federal  highway  funds  for  transportation  infra- 
structure projects. 

Amtrak  came  across  this  idea  when  we  were  in  California  which 
is  probably  doing  more  right  now,  with  respect  to  intercity  rail 
transportation,  than  any  other  State  in  the  country.  They  passed  a 
$3  billion  bond  initiative,  but  they  have  a  State  provision  which  is 
really  designed  to  deal  with  the  congestion  that  they  are  experienc- 
ing. If  you  have  been  on  a  Los  Angeles  freeway  recently,  you  will 
know  that  at  rush  hour  they  go  10-15  miles  an  hour.  They  need  to 
be  looking  at  some  other  alternative,  which  may  also  fall  into  the 
non-  attainment  area  under  the  Clean  Air  act.  So,  they  are  looking 
for  all  kinds  of  ways  to  improve  transportation. 

I  think,  to  answer  your  question,  one  way  that  we  can  help  tailor 
this  bill  more  towards  what  the  National  policy  seems  to  be  in 
Clean  Air  is  to  look  at  ways  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  pending 
highway  bill  for  other  transportation  issues. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  ask  this  question,  and  maybe  I  will 
focus  this  to  Mr.  Chapman.  Do  you  agree  that  as  a  builder,  it 
should  be  a  goal  of  our  transportation  system  to  get  more  people 
off  the  highway  and  into  mass  transit,  obviously  within  the  limits 
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of  others.  Is  that  an  appropriate  goal  of  our  transportation  policy 

at  this  point?  ,         ,     ^  ^  ^  ^-  r 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  the  total  goal  of  our  transportation  poli- 
cies should  be  to  give  people  the  mobility  they  are  looking  for.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ehrhardt  that  for  the  long  range,  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  reassessment  of  our  policies  in  the  past  which 
increased  the  need  for  individual  highway  transportation  of  single 

occupancy  vehicle  use  •  v    i.  4.0 

Senator  Lieberman.  You  say  you  do  agree  with  that;' 
Mr.  Chapman.  There  is  a  need  for  changing  our  development 
policies,  but  what  we  have  to  deal  with  now  with  the  development 
policies'  that  have  been  here  for  the  last  50  years  or  last  75  years, 
and  they  exist  right  now.  People  right  now  want  mobility.  I  suggest 
that  the  Congress  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  money 
that  is  being  spent  here  is  being  collected  from  highway  users  fees 
and  I  would  feel  that  the  highway  users  should  certainly  have  their 

needs  met  first.  ,  . 

In  Connecticut,  about  six  percent  of  the  transportation  needs  are 
met  with  public  transit,  and  about  93  or  94  percent  are  met  with 
the  automobile,  which  is  really  the  mass  transit.  In  Connecticut, 
the  automobile  is  now  mass  transit.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  south- 
west corridor  where  we  have  a  fairly  modern  high  speed  rail  trans- 
portation system,  four  tracks,  electrified,  and  it  is  a  good  system  It 
runs  parallel  to  Interstate  95.  Interstate  95  was  designed  for  40,000 
vehicles  per  day,  or  something  like  that.  It  has  130,000  vehicles 
today.  It  is  just  loaded.  People  have  made  a  choice.  The  very  nice 
rail  system  transports  something  like  25,000  people  a  day  in  Con- 
necticut. It  just  doesn't  meet  their  needs.  We  can  theorize  on  what 
we  should  have  and  so  on  and  maybe  50  years  from  now  we  will 
have  a  dispersement  of  population  and  retail  and  commercial  areas 
that  will  meet  the  needs  or  requirements  so  that  a  mass  transit 
system,  other  than  the  automobile,  will  fill  those  needs.  But  right 
now,  we  don't  have  that.  We  just  need  to  improve  the  needs  of 
these  people  that  are  paying  the  taxes,  the  highway  users. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Chapman  is  obviously  correct.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  which  we  pursued  in  Washington  about  why  is 
that  so.  Your  example  of  the  95  corridor  along  the  rail  line  is  an 
interesting  one,  because  they  are  fairly  parallel,  obviously  in  the 
literal  sense.  So  the  rail  line  is  a  pretty  good  service.  But  let  me 
ask  each  of  you  to  comment.  What  is  the  cause  of  what  you  have 
described?  There  are  some  that  will  say  that  Americans  have  an 
almost  psychological  love  affair  with  the  car,  and  don't  want  to 
abandon  it.  Is  it  that,  or  is  it  the  personal  convenience  that  the  car 
gives  because  the  transportation  judgments  can  be  made  on  a  very 
personal  basis?  I  can  get  in  my  car  and  leave  whenever  I  want.  Is  it 

cost? 

Mr.  Ehrhardt.  I  think  it  is  all  of  those  factors  and  I  think  it  also 
has  to  be  said  that  those  of  us  in  public  transportation  haven  t 
done  the  complete  job  as  yet.  What  we  have  to  do,  with  help  from 
other  policy  changes,  is,  in  fact,  to  provide  the  whole  menu  of  serv- 
ices that  are  going  to  be  needed.  You  just  can't  have  a  rapid  rail 
line  from  point  A  to  point  B.  You  have  to  have  the  collection  and 
distribution  systems  in  place  for  shuttles  and  fare  free  zones,  that 
enable  people  to  have  mobility  once  they  reach  their  destinations.  I 
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think  the  key  is,  that  to  the  extent  concentrated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  put  all  those  pieces  in  place,  in  fact,  people  have  respond- 
ed. That  is  very  much  the  case  with  the  Shoreline  East  Service 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  has  put  in  place  just  within 
the  last  year.  It  really  took  getting  the  connections  between  Shore- 
line East  and  Metro  North  and  improving  stations  and  improving 
the  parking  facilities,  and  having  the  shuttle  buses  at  the  collection 
end  and  at  the  distribution  end. 

Similarly,  in  Hartford,  we  have  a  fare  free  zone  in  downtown 
Hartford  and  East  Hartford  where  employees  of  seven  companies 
can  use  a  fare  free  shuttle,  reducing  the  need  for  people  to  bring 
their  single  occupant  vehicle  into  the  already  congested  downtown 
area.  So,  it  is  really  a  question  of  mixing  and  matching  the  pieces. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  is  where  the  private  sector  expe- 
rience in  Hartford  has  been  very  clear.  It  is  important  to  step  back 
and  look  at  the  mobility  system,  not  simply  focusing  on  the  fact 
that  many  employees  want  free  parking.  A  key  issue  is  where  that 
free  parking  is  located  and  what  does  it  cost  me  as  an  employer  to 
provide  that  free  parking.  Employers  are  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  free  parking  and  they 
could  provide  transit  passes  and  free  shuttle  services  at  a  far  less 
cost  to  the  individual  and  to  themselves,  and  yet  produce  more  mo- 
bility at  the  same  time. 

To  answer  your  question,  you  have  to  work  very  consciously  at 
putting  a  number  of  program  components  in  place  so  that  in  fact, 
you  have  the  same  amount  of  perceived  flexibility  with  transit  as 
with  driving  alone.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Connecticut  that 
these  improvements  can  be  very  effective. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  one  of  the  points  you 
made,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  get  into  this  Mr.  Gillespie.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  the  President  in  both  the  highway  bill  and  the  National 
energy  strategy,  has  called  for  efforts  to  increase  the  amount  of 
employer  provided  transit  pass  subsidies  which  are  tax  free.  Is  that 
enough?  What  more  might  be  done? 

Mr.  Ehrhardt.  That  is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
think  there  are  other  opportunities  for  the  kind  of  congestion  pric- 
ing that  the  Commissioner  talked  about.  No,  it  wouldn't  be  popular 
to  collect  a  fee  through  the  employers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  some  of  the  employers  have  acknowledged  that  if  there  were  a 
requirement  levied  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government,  through 
various  tax  policies,  it  would  induce  them  to  change  their  policies. 
We  have  seen  dramatic  impacts,  just  as  one  employer  in  Hartford, 
who  changed  from  having  free  parking,  to  providing  a  market  rate 
parking  charge,  and  providing  a  50  percent  subsidy  on  a  bus  pass. 
That  employer  experienced  a  20  percent  shift  from  driving  alone  to 
use  of  public  transportation  and  ridesharing.  In  most  communities, 
if  you  can  get  a  two  or  three  percent  shift,  you  are  happy. 

I  think  a  combination  of  a  variety  of  incentives  and  disincentives 
are  needed.  I  think  we  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
shrink  from  the  disincentives,  because  often  that  is  what  it  takes  to 
get  attention  and  to  change  behavior  of  employers  and  employees. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Gillespie.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ehrhardt.  One  of  the  problems, 
as  I  see  it  and  we  see  it  at  Amtrak,  is  what  we  need  is  really  an 
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integrated  national  transportation  policy  which  seems  to  have  been 
lacking  over  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  The  problem,  as  a  result, 
is  you  have  a  bias  towards  one  mode  over  another. 

I  think  that  the  efforts  made  to  encourage  transit  riders  is  right. 
Part  of  the  problem  we  have,  as  you  know,  in  Congress,  and  you 
mentioned  earlier  in  your  opening  statement,  no  one  can  explain 
the  jurisdictional  problems  of  having  transit  in  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  in  the  House,  Amtrak  is  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  Transit  is  in  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  Although  we  are  not  going  to  be  out  there 
advocating  a  restructuring  of  the  committees  in  Congress,  it  would 
make  sense  to  have  all  of  those  under  one  jurisdiction.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  problem  as  we  see  it,  or  at  least  one  major  cause 
of  the  problem. 

I  agree  with  the  point  that  Mr.  Chapman  made  earlier,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  address  the  needs  of  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes. 
One  way  you  can  address  those  needs  is  by  reducing  congestion  on 
highways,  but  just  building  more  highways  is  not  always  the  way 
you  do  that.  There  are  other  ways  and  I  think  by  having  a  broader 
view  of  the  total  transportation  picture,  there  are  other  ways  that 
that  may  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Lieberman.  If  the  way  to  maximize  options  is  really  to 
make  them  comparable  and  to  hook  up  different  elements,  as  you 
described  the  shoreline  commuter  line,  which  I  am  familiar  with, 
does  the  amount  of  money  proposed  for  mass  transit  enable  the 
country  to  come  anywhere  near  being  able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Ehrhardt.  I  don't  think  so.  It  isn't  adequate  on  its  own. 
Even  in  a  State  like  Connecticut  which  has  put  a  lot  of  its  own  re- 
sources into  mass  transit  combination,  this  new  Federal  aid  doesn't 
begin  to  meet  the  need. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Besides  the  direct  Federal  contribution,  are 
there  any  other  creative  interventions  along  these  lines  that  the 
Federal  Government — and  I'm  thinking  of  the  taxability  of  parking 
subsidies,  but  is  there  an3d:hing  else  we  are  missing  that  might  be 
done? 

Mr.  Ehrhardt.  I  don't  know  what  the  specific  answer  would  be, 
but  I  have  to  come  back  to  the  notion  that  just  in  this  city,  institu- 
tional investors  are  responsible  for  over  $150  billion  in  invest- 
ments. Typically,  50  percent  of  an  insurance  company's  portfolio  is 
in  bonds.  A  portion  of  that  is  in  government  bonds.  These  institu- 
tions are  going  to  be  buying  some  kind  of  municipal  bonds  in  some 
measure.  What  those  bonds  are  used  for,  their  relative  attractive- 
ness, how  they  fit  with  pension  fund  requirements  and  backing  in- 
surance contracts,  I  think  this  is  an  area  that  would  bear  a  lot  of 
fruit  from  research.  And  similarly,  as  difficult  as  real  estate  invest- 
ments are  for  all  investors  at  this  point,  I  think  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity there  as  well. 

Also,  what  we  need  to  do,  Senator,  is  to  get  some  creativity  be- 
tween public  finance  and  private  finance  so  that  we  get  the  grant 
programs,  tax  policy,  and  private  investment  all  focusing  in  the 
same  direction.  If  you  get  that  kind  of  alignment,  I  think  you  can 
deal  very  effectively  with  some  of  these  problems. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Finally,  I  don't  know  whether  either  of  you 
are  in  a  position  to  respond  to  this.  Congressman  Roe,  responding 
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to  the  President's  proposal,  has  issued  his  own  five-year  program  of 
budget  authorization,  totalling  $119  billion  for  highways  and  $34.5 
billion  for  transit.  I  presume  that  each  of  you  would  be  more 
pleased  with  that  because  it  is  more  than  the  program.  But,  do  you 
have  any  estimate  of  need  and  what  is  the  goal  that  you  would  be 
shooting  for  us  to  achieve  in  this  five-year  program? 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  American  Road  and  Transportation  Builder's 
Association  has  come  forward  with  a  program  for  $40  billion  a  year 
for  transportation.  That  is  not  only  highways,  that  is  for  all  forms 
of  transportation.  This  would  involve  another  $0.10  on  the  gas  tax 
and  there  is  a  number  of  studies  that  show  that  is  needed.  This  will 
bring  the  infrastructure  investment  over  the  five  years  hopefully 
into  some  measure  where  some  of  Dr.  Aschauer's  theories  will 
prove  true. 

I  believe  the  substantial  increase  in  corporate  profits  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  productivity — I  believe  the  corporate  profits 
were  to  increase  by  some  $30  billion  per  year  cumulatively  on  the 
basis  of  that  investment.  We  believe  that  is  necessary.  We  believe 
there  is  public  support  for  it.  We  believe  it  should  be  done. 

We  note  that  the  private  transportation  or  the  automobile  and 
the  public  subsidized  transportation  can  work  together.  In  Con- 
necticut, we  have  about  six  percent  of  our  people  moving  on  public 
transportation.  About  30  percent  of  our  transportation  budget, 
which  is  mostly  collected  from  highway  users,  goes  toward  the 
public  transportation.  So  there  is  a  considerable  imbalance  now. 
We  feel  that  is  enough. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Do  either  of  you  have  a  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Gillespie.  I  was  also  going  to  say  that  I  believe  Congressman 
Roe  has  been  an  advocate  of  more  flexibility  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities as  we  talked  about  earlier.  I  think  he  recognizes  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  the  States  and  localities  deal  with  their 
own  environmental  and  energy  problems  by  having  the  flexibility 
to  make  the  decisions.  As  it  stands  now,  as  I  said  earlier,  you  don't 
want  to  force  a  State  to  use  funds  for  something  just  because  that 
is  the  only  way  that  money  is  available  to  them.  I  think  by  creat- 
ing that  type  of  flexibility,  we  may  be  able  to  deal  with  that.  1 
think  he  is  on  the  right  track  with  it. 

Mr.  Ehrhardt.  The  "Statewide  Transit  Plan"  in  Connecticut 
identifies  $4  billion  in  mass  transit  needs  over  the  next  20  years. 
We've  got  to  establish  a  program  in  that  order  of  magnitude  in 
Connecticut.  The  American  Public  Transit  Association  has  identi- 
fied something  in  the  range  of  $11  to  $12  billion  that  they  would 
like  to  see  in  the  national  authorization  program  in  the  last  year  of 
this  reauthorization  bill.  I  think  the  key  thing  too,  is  not  only  the 
level  of  funding,  but  how  funds  are  being  spent  and  are  they  co- 
ordinated with  other  plans  and  policies  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Senator  Lieberman.  The  three  of  you  have  been  very  helpful. 
Mr.  Chapman,  are  you  responsible  for  bringing  Mr.  McKiernan  in 
here  today? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  McKiernan?  I  don't  believe  I  know  the  gentle- 
man. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Or  are  you  just  here  separately? 
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I  just  wanted  to  take  this  occasion  for  the  record  to  welcome 
Jerry  McKiernan  back  to  Connecticut.  Originally,  he  was  a  report- 
er here  for  the  Journal  Courier.  What  is  your  official  title  now? 

Mr.  McKiernan.  The  American  Trucking  Association. 

Senator  Lieberman.  The  American  Trucking  Association,  and  he 
has  been  serving  the  White  House  for  a  while.  It  is  nice  to  see  him 
back  at  this  new  capitol. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  You  have  been  very  helpful.  Let's  keep 
in  touch. 

I  would  like  to  call  our  final  panel,  Richard  Anderson,  Charles 
Granquist,  Karl  Wagener,  and  Stephen  Perreault. 

Good  morning,  and  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  will  remind  you 
that  the  last  we  have  your  prepared  statements  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  record.  Please  try  to  summarize  at  the  beginning. 

First  is  Richard  Anderson,  president  of  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  ANDERSON,  PRESIDENT,  REGIONAL 
PLAN  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you  Senator.  Regional  Plan  Association, 
as  you  know,  has  a  presence  in  Connecticut  with  an  office  in  Stam- 
ford, as  well  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  an  office  in 
Newark.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  because  the  Asso- 
ciation over  70  years  has  consistently  paid  attention  to  metropoli- 
tan transportation,  especially  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  cities 
and  suburban  areas.  We  share  your  view  that  this  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  act  in  1991  is  very 
important  and  should  include  for  this  tri-State  region  flexibility  to 
build  a  transportation  system  that  meets  our  needs.  Indeed,  what 
we  are  shaping  is  the  future  of  metropolitan  America,  where  over 
three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  population  lives.  We  are  doing  this 
with  the  largest  public  works  expenditure  that  this  country  makes. 

PA  has  serious  reservations  about  the  Bush  Administration's 
proposal,  and  we  would  like  to  share  five  of  these  concerns  with 
you  because  we  feel  the  proposal  falls  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
New  York/New  Jersey/Connecticut  metropolitan  region,  and 
indeed  those  of  the  Nation's  other  large  metropolitan  areas. 

The  first  area  in  which  it  falls  short  is  funding.  I  think  you've 
heard  this  morning  that  the  Administration  proposes  to  level-fund 
public  transportation  programs,  while  significantly  increasing  high- 
way expenditures.  This  is  not  helpful  to  this  region,  which  is  the 
most  transit  dependent  metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  and 
which  cannot  afford  additional  highway  use  resulting  from  inad- 
equate investment  in  and  use  of  public  transportation.  I  should 
note  parenthetically  that  we  are  in  global  competition,  this  tri- 
State  region  with  a  half-trillion-dollar  economy,  with  places  like 
Tokyo,  Paris  and  London,  that  are  getting  national  assistance  of  a 
much  greater  magnitude  than  this  region  is  receiving  from  its  na- 
tional government. 

Secondly,  we  would  comment  on  the  distribution  of  funds.  We 
share  the  concern  about  the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  fund- 
ing distribution  formula  based  on  current  gasoline  consumption. 
That  really  is  not  in  the  interest  of  this  region,  where  we  have  over 
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60  percent  of  the  total  rail  ridership  in  the  entire  United  States.  So 
that  formula  needs  your  attention  and  the  attention  of  Senator 
Moynihan  and  Senator  Lautenberg,  as  well. 

What  is  needed  instead,  in  our  view,  is  a  formula  based  on  total 
mobility  in  each  State,  including  transit  use,  one  that  encourages 
investments  in  and  use  of  public  transportation.  States  and  regions 
that  make  the  most  progress  in  reducing  per-capita  petroleum  use 
should  be  rewarded  with  additional  Federal  transportation  funds, 
not  less. 

The  third  point  we  would  make,  and  this  has  not  been  made  pre- 
viously this  morning,  involves  linking  land  use  and  transportation. 
The  Administration's  proposal  leaves  in  place  the  present,  ineffec- 
tive Federal /State  metropolitan  planning  system,  which  provides 
no  link  between  federally-funded  transportation  investments,  relat- 
ed land  use  plans  and  regulations,  and  importantly,  as  you  have  in- 
dicated, the  goals  of  the  new  Clean  Air  act.  There  are  several  ways 
that  we  think  this  needs  to  be  addressed,  but  particularly  we  have 
to,  in  the  jargon  of  the  industry,  relate  the  "TIPs  and  the  SIPs" — 
the  transportation  improvement  plans  to  the  State  implementation 
plans. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Are  you  going  to  make  some  suggestions 
about  how  to  remedy  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  The  present  system  has  contributed  to  met- 
ropolitan sprawl  that  in  turn  has  gridlocked  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. Continuing  this  trend  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  new  Federal 
transportation  investments.  What  we've  created  with  the  interstate 
highway  system,  as  effective  as  it  has  been,  is  a  very  dispersed  pat- 
tern of  development  in  metropolitan  America.  What  we  have  to 
talk  about  now — and  this  is  the  time  to  set  some  of  this  in 
motion — is  an  improved  planning  system  that  links  transportation 
investments  with  municipal  and  State  and  metropolitan  land  use 
planning.  We  will  make  better  use  of  all  of  our  investments  if  we 
do  this,  and  we  certainly  have  to  do  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  act. 

Fourth,  we  have  a  comment  on  the  National  highway  system 
that  the  bill  calls  for,  in  particular,  the  establishment  of  a  new  cat- 
egory called  "National  Highways"  that  will  be  eligible  for  75/25 
Federal  funding.  The  goal  of  this  provision  would  be  to  upgrade  ex- 
isting secondary  roads  into  limited  access  highways  in  growing  sub- 
urban areas.  But  the  effect  of  this  program  could  be  to  encourage 
further  suburban  sprawl  and  increase  traffic  congestion  and  air 
pollution,  particularly  if  no  related  land  use  planning  provisions 
are  adopted.  So,  while  we  need  some  highways  like  this,  we  think 
that  this  should  be  done  by  installing  some  of  the  "smart  highway" 
technology  that  is  available  by  using  things  like  the  congestion 
pricing  mechanisms  that  you  discussed  earlier,  and  through  im- 
proved coordination  of  transportation  and  land  use  decisions. 

I  would  comment  on  your  discussion  earlier  about  the  1-95  corri- 
dor, that  we  can  do  a  much  better  job,  and  I  would  differ  with  some 
of  your  preceding  witnesses  about  how  well  we've  managed  travel, 
particularly  between  New  Haven  and  Greenwich.  The  reason  we 
don't  have  much  ridership  for  the  amount  of  investment  in  the 
railroad  is  that  we  run  trains  most  of  the  day,  once  an  hour.  We 
have  repei^cedly  encouraged  Metro  North  to  run  four  trains  an 
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hour,  using  shorter  trains  to  satisfy  staffing  issues,  but  run  like  a 
public  transit  system,  shuttling  back  and  forth  between  New 
Haven  and  Greenwich.  That  could  alleviate  a  lot  of  the  problems. 
Steps  like  that  make  much  better  use  of  the  facilities  we  have  in 
place,  both  on  1-95  and  with  the  railroad.  An  equally  important 
priority  for  this  region,  and  particularly  in  Connecticut,  is  to  main- 
tain the  existing  parkway  system.  These  parkways  are  not  eligible 
now  for  Federal  rehabilitation  funds,  and  we  urge  you  to  look  into 
that. 

Lastly,  everyone  has  mentioned  the  need  for  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility, and  we  share  that.  The  Administration's  bill  would  provide 
greater  discretion  for  State  and  municipal  officials  to  move  funds 
from  transit  to  highways,  but  not  in  the  other  direction.  We  need 
complete  flexibility.  This  could  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
realistic  changes  to  press  for  in  the  Congressional  debate.  I  men- 
tioned this  in  my  conversations  with  Secretary  Skinner,  and  I 
think  he  expects  this. 

Senator  Lieberman.  He  does. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  his  hands  were  tied  by  certain  political 
and  OMB  considerations.  He  is  a  transit  advocate,  and  I  think  he 
would  privately  welcome  the  Congress  paying  attention  to  issues 
like  this. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  this  is  a  seriously  flawed  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  requires  this  region's  attention.  We  have,  as  you 
know,  47  members  of  Congress;  six  senators,  three  of  whom  serve 
on  a  very  important  Senate  committee  that  is  dealing  with  this 
bill;  and  we  have  Congressman  Roe,  a  leader  in  the  Congress  and 
one  of  41  members  of  the  House  from  this  tri-State  region.  We 
urge  you  to  work  together  to  deal  with  this  legislation.  We  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  very  help- 
ful. Charles  Granquist  is  the  President  of  the  Connecticut  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  Thank  you  for  being  here  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  GRANQUIST,  PRESIDENT,  CONNECTI- 
CUT TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION,  HAMDEN,  CT 

Mr.  Granquist.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
chance  to  be  here  today. 

In  general,  as  a  preservationist,  I  guess  I  am  a  little  embarrassed 
to  say  that  we  have  come  somewhat  tardily  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  transportation  and  land  use  planning  as  an  integral  part 
of  historic  preservation.  We  certainly  caught  wind  of  it  in  the 
1960's  with  urban  renewal,  but  then  we  lost  sight  of  some  of  these 
connections  for  a  decade  or  two. 

Today  the  Connecticut  Trust's  board  and  membership  across 
Connecticut  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  cultural  land  sites  in  our  State  and  our  entire  region  for  that 
matter.  We  are  undergoing  a  fairly  dramatic  population  shift,  and 
have  been  now  since  the  War,  but  in  an  increasingly  rapid  pace, 
away  from  urban  centers  into  semi-  rural  areas.  This  has,  as  we 
can  see  across  Connecticut,  resulted  very  often  in  what  we  term  as 
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homogenous  landscape  of  scrawl,  which  is  quite  different  from 
what  we  started  with. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  interstate  system,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  several  times,  is  now  99.3  percent  complete  in  America  and 
probably  that  is  a  representative  figure  for  Connecticut,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  the  incremental  changes  that  we  will  see  which 
will  come  out  of  this  act  and  come  out  of  the  infrastructure,  needs 
for  repairs,  and  what  not,  cannot  still  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
our  landscape,  our  cultural  heritage,  etc.  etc.,  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  residents  of  Connecticut.  The  fact  that  we  are  growing  to 
the  end  of  the  portion  of  the  Federal  highway  program  doesn't 
really  lessen  the  impact  in  a  State  like  Connecticut. 

Left  to  their  own  devices,  individuals  and  corporations,  munici- 
palities, and  half  the  State  itself  are  going  to  continue  to  follow 
transportation  and  the  land  use  policies  that  have  resulted  in  Con- 
necticut being  described  by  John  Stillgoe  at  Harvard,  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  as  the  most  suburbanized  State  in  America,  which  I 
think  is  a  designation  we  had  long  thought  was  reserved  for  New 
Jersey.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  us  as  Connecticut  resi- 
dents that  this  is  the  case. 

Among  the  potential  problems  resulting  from  our  land  use  and 
transportation  decisions  have  just  a  few  are  the  building  of  huge 
traffic  generators  which  have  enormous  impacts  on  our  communi- 
ties, and  result  largely  from  specific  highway  constructions,  envi- 
ronmental problems  attendant  to  those,  loss  of  productive  farm 
land,  vanishing  open  space,  loss  of  cultural  sites,  increased  housing 
costs,  increased  air  and  noise  pollution,  stretched  utility  systems, 
and  all  of  this  of  course  brings  a  significant  deterioration  m  the 
cultural  landscapes'  appearance.  ^ 

Worst  of  all  we  have  paid  this  problem  and  we  don  t  solve  the 
problem.  The  Department  of  Transportation  historically,  I  hope  no 
in  the  future,  has  long  taken  the  stance,  particularly  in  areas  like 
Fairfield  County,  that  highways  do  not  bring  growth. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Granquist,  I  assure  you  that  we  have 
had  this  discussion  in  Washington  and  we  have  tended  to  coopt 
that  magnificent  line  from  the  movie,  Field  of  Dreams— if  you 
build  it,  they  will  come.  If  you  build  highways,  people  will  come. 

Mr.  Granquist.  I  think  we  hear  that  voice  often.  We  do  applaud 
provisions  of  the  bill.  While  I  share  Mr.  Anderson's  concerns  that 
it  is  a  flawed  bill  in  a  number  of  major  areas  of  concern  to  us.  We 
certainly  applaud  the  fact  that  it  is  working  towards  control  of  ev- 
erything from  junk  yards,  to  planning  for  scenic  byways,  to  multi- 
ple use  of  right-of-ways.  It  is  something  we  have  been  working  hard 
at  for  recreational  purposes.  We  encourage  mass  transportation 
and  the  landscape  scenic  enhancement  provisions,  not  to  mention 
preservation  of  historic  sites.  But,  these  are  pretty  small  potatoes, 
in  terms  of  solving  any  serious  problems.  The  scenic  program  has 
$5  million  biannually  nationally,  and  that  is  a  fairly  little  amount 
when  you  consider  what  these  projects  cost,  even  though  in  the 

planning  stage.  .  i  j  u     • 

Other  sections  could  be  strengthened.  Preservation  could  be  in- 
cluded in  several  provisions  like  Section  303(f),  and  the  bridge  pro- 
gram, while  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  appear  to  be  opposed  in 
any  way  to  majors  pertaining  to  public  safety,  in  historic  structures 
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for  example,  the  fire  codes  in  States  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  preservation  of  historic  buildings  within  the  context  of  public 
safety.  I  think  there  are  instances  here  in  Connecticut  and  across 
the  region  where  historic  regions  could  be  better  protected  if  we 
were  willing  to  at  least  consider  the  flexibility  that  goes  into  the 
things  like  fire  codes,  and  looking  at  public  safety  issues  relating  to 
bridges. 

In  the  end  thought,  I  think  eventually  populated  States  like  Con- 
necticut, in  order  to  retain  any  strong  and  positive  visual  identity, 
transportation  and  land  use  planning  are  the  key. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  I  think  the  present  act  could  be  amend- 
ed to  insure  this  would  be  to  provide  incentives  for  communities 
and  regions  that  incorporate  the  efficient  land  use  policies  and  pat- 
terns in  their  planning  process,  with  the  goal  of  creating  more  effi- 
cient development  and  settlement  patterns,  and  more  efficient 
transportation  patterns. 

As  a  preservationist,  I  think  that  while  looking  toward  the 
future,  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  past,  and  the  traditional  set- 
tlement patterns  incorporated  in  communities  across  Connecticut 
from  the  17th  through  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  arose  in  part 
due  to  the  transportation  needs  that  they  were  also  designed  to 
minimize  transportation  problems  through  efficient  and  tightly 
knit  villages.  These  villages  were  and  are  a  far  cry  from  the  ineffi- 
ciencies presented  by  our  current  suburban  scrawl.  I  think  that  we 
can  combine  the  best  that  modern  and  antique  virtues  offer.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Just  for  the  record,  let  me  make  clear  that  Mr.  Karl  Wagener  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Connecticut  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

STATEMENT  OF  KARL  J.  WAGENER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CON- 
NECTICUT  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY,  HART- 
FORD, CT 

Mr.  Wagener.  Thank  you  Senator.  I  am  pleased  to  be  invited 
here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  In  its  most  recent  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  Connecticut's  environment,  this  Council 
identified  automobile  generated  air  pollution  as  Connecticut's  most 
serious  and  uncontrolled  environmental  problem.  As  you  know 
from  your  work  on  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  reason  Connecticut  fails 
to  meet  the  ambient  air  quality  standards  is  because  of  the  unend- 
ing, upward  trend  in  vehicle  miles  travelled.  As  we  pointed  out  in 
our  report,  the  upward  trade  in  VMT's  is  tied  directly  to  the 
sprawling  land-use  patterns  we  have  in  this  State,  which  result  in 
automobile  dependency. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  theoretical  about  why  are  we  driv- 
ing all  the  time.  To  get  from  our  homes  to  our  place  of  work,  or 
whatever  our  destination  is,  we  have  to  drive  to  get  where  we  are 
going.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  there,  thanks  to  the  way  we 
have  developed  out  State. 

I  am  pleased  for  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  address  Federal 
policy.  Most  of  our  recommendations  address  State  and  local  poli- 
cies. Several  people  have  asked  us  why  the  recommendations  do 
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not  address  Federal  policies.  We  don't  usually  have  the  opportunity 
to  influence  Federal  policy,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  asked  to 
speak  here  today. 

I  just  want  to  hit  two  main  points.  The  goal  of  the  Federal  trans- 
portation policy,  we  all  seem  to  agree,  should  be  mobility;  to  move 
goods  and  people,  but  not  necessarily  automobiles.  The  highways 
that  were  conceived  to  transport  goods  and  people  between  cities 
and  between  States  are  in  danger  of  being  clogged  by  single  occu- 
pant vehicles  going  from  mall  to  mall  and  commuting  between  sub- 
urban subdivisions  and  suburban  offices. 

The  goal  of  Federal  transportation  is  in  danger  pf  being  failed, 
and  I  think  the  failure,  when  it  occurs,  will  be  attributable  to  a 
lack  of  planning. 

This  leads  to  the  second  point,  and  that  is  the  strategies  that 
must  be  emphasized  in  Federal  policy.  One  of  the  important  strate- 
gies would  be  to  manage  Federal-aid  highways  as  the  finite  re- 
sources that  they  are.  This  means  working  to  conserve  capacity  on 
those  roads  for  true  interstate  travel.  A  substantial  amount  of 
funding  should  be  available  for  capacity  management  projects, 
even  if  those  projects  are  not  construction  projects  adjacent  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  The  long-term  choices  are  to  pay  for  manage- 
ment, or  to  pay  for  future  expansion.  The  less  expensive  alterna- 
tive is  to  pay  for  capacity  management. 

By  managing  capacity  I  mean,  first,  regulating  access,  and  by  im- 
plementing demand  management  any  time  we  add  a  new  inter- 
change or  large  traffic  generator.  The  Conservation  Law  Founda- 
tion of  New  England  has  made  some  excellent  recommendations 
along  these  points.  I  just  received  some  information  from  them  the 
other  day. 

Second,  we  need  to  coordinate  transportation  and  land  use  at  all 
levels  of  government.  There  was  some  small  discussion  on  this  in 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act,  section  413.  Our  point  is  that  this 
also  should  be  related  to  highways.  Coordination  of  transportation 
and  land  use  means  regional  planning  of  land  use  development,  to 
develop  land  densely  enough  to  support  transit,  and  it  should  be 
done  in  coordination  with  transportation  system.  Paul  Ehrhardt 
from  the  Greater  Hartford's  Transit  District  has  the  Griffin  Line 
proposal  that  is  the  type  of  project  I  am  talking  about. 

When  you  add  in  more  mixed  use  developments,  this  lowers  the 
demand  for  automobile  traffic.  The  government  should  use  its  own 
capital  investments  to  lead  the  way.  Housing  and  economic  devel- 
opment projects  should  be  planned  in  coordination  with  transit  sys- 
tems. Government  should  not  be  funding  automobile-dependent  de- 
velopment. 

There  should  be  substantial  money  available  for  all  of  these  be- 
cause it  relates  to  conserving  capacity  of  our  existing  highways. 
Section  413,  which  talks  about  a  national  interest  in  planning, 
doesn't  go  nearly  far  enough.  It  doesn't  indicate  that  this  is  a  prior- 
ity for  expenditures.  You  might  consider  tying  highway  money  to  a 
State's  ability  to  manage  its  highway  capacity.  I  think  Connecticut 
would  be  in  a  good  position  in  this  regard,  but  you  better  check 
with  Commissioner  Frankel  on  that  note.  Certainly  if  the  State 
were  to  adopt  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  recommen- 
dations, it  would  be  in  a  good  position. 
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The  third  overall  point  I  just  wanted  to  make  is  one  that  you 
made  in  your  opening  statement.  The  transportation  policy  has  to 
be  fully  integrated  with  other  Federal  policies.  There  is  some  men- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  act  in  this  act,  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  makes 
no  sense  for  the  USEPA  to  make  plans  for  attainment  of  the 
ground  level  ozone  standard,  if  the  Federal  transportation  policy  is 
biased  towards  highway  travel  to  the  detriment  of  transit  and  plan- 
ning. The  sprawling  land-use  patterns  which  highways  encourage, 
and  which  discourage  transit,  have  other  deleterious  effects  on  the 
environment  and  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  These  are  document- 
ed more  in  our  report. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Perreault,  thank  you  for  being  here.  He  is  the  assistant  vice 
president  of  Personal  Lines  Actuarial  Division  of  the  Hartford  In- 
surance Group,  representing  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  Travelers 
Insurance,  and  Advocates  for  Highway  and  Auto  Safety.  Thank  you 
and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  L.  PERREAULT,  ASSISTANT  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  PERSONAL  LINES  ACTUARIAL  DIVISION,  THE 
HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT, 
REPRESENTING  AETNA  LIFE  AND  CASUALTY,  TRAVELERS  IN- 
SURANCE, AND  ADVOCATES  FOR  HIGHWAY  AND  AUTO  SAFETY 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  RUPERT  WILLIS,  AETNA  LIFE  AND  CASUAL- 
TY,  AND  RUSSELL  TRASK,  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  Perreault.  Thank  you  Senator.  I  am  here  with  Rupert 
Willis  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  and  Russell  Trask  with  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Companies.  We  are  members  of  the  Advocates  for 
Highway  and  Auto  Safety,  a  coalition  of  consumer  safety  and  in- 
surance organizations.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  and  we  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  bringing  this  hear- 
ing here  to  Connecticut. 

As  you  requested,  I  will  summarize  my  remarks  and  ask  that  the 
entire  statement  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Lieberman.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  Perreault.  Thank  you.  Advocates  for  Highway  and  Auto 
Safety  is  dedicated  to  promoting  passage  of  highway  and  auto 
safety  laws  and  policies  to  reduce  death  and  injury  on  America's 
highways  and  the  economic  losses  associated  with  those  motor  vehi- 
cle crashes. 

We  are  here  today  because  we  believe  the  reauthorization  of  Fed- 
eral highway  programs  offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  our  roads.  Motor  vehicle  crashes  constitute  a 
major  public  health  dilemma  and  the  cost  to  society  for  those 
crashes  now  topped  $74  billion  annually. 

A  great  proportion  of  these,  but  by  their  insurance  carriers, 
other  policy  holders,  and  by  governmental  funds.  Addressing  motor 
vehicle  safety  through  prevention  and  public  policy  changes  not 
only  saves  lives  and  suffering,  but  it  also  saves  dollars.  Every 
single  day,  by  comparison,  as  many  Americans  die  on  our  high- 
ways, as  were  killed  during  the  entire  45  days  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  more  than  120  per  day,  nearly  45,000  people  per  year.  Many 
of  these  deaths  and  injuries  could  have  been  prevented. 
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Several  significant  changes  to  improve  highway  safety  lie  ahead. 
The  reauthorization  of  the  Nation's  highway  and  highway  safety 
programs  now  before  this  committee  provides  a  major  opportunity 
for  determining  our  Nation's  commitment  to  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges. 

For  example,  it  will  take  Federal  initiative  to  address  the  grow- 
ing speed  epidemic  on  our  highways.  Recent  studies  have  shown  a 
yearly  increase  of  700  deaths  as  a  result  of  States  raising  the  speed 
limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  rural  interstates.  Increasing  the  speed 
limit  to  65  has  resulted  in  even  more  speeding  and  we  all  know 
that  speed  kills.  In  one  State,  the  proportion  of  cars  exceeding  70 
miles  per  hour  increased  nearly  five-fold  when  its  rural  interstates 
were  posted  at  65. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  only  eight  States  which  has  not  increased 
its  rural  interstate  speed  to  65.  Currently,  if  a  State's  roads  remain 
at  55,  the  State  is  subject  to  55,  the  State  is  subject  to  the  loss  of 
Federal  highway  dollars  if  its  drivers  don't  comply  with  that  speed 
limit.  But  if  the  State  has  raised  the  speed  limit  to  65,  it  can  avoid 
the  threat  of  sanctions. 

In  other  words,  Connecticut  is  penalized  for  attempting  to  stem 
this  speed  epidemic,  and  faces  constant  pressure  to  increase  its 
speed  limit  to  65  to  avoid  possible  sanctions.  This  anomaly  must  be 
addressed  in  the  reauthorization  bill.  Rather  than  advocate  a  Fed- 
eral role  as  the  administration's  proposes  to  eliminating  enforce- 
ment provisions  all  together,  we  believe  effective  mechanisms  en- 
couraging compliance  at  both  55  miles  per  hour  as  well  as  65  miles 
per  hour  is  the  best  solution. 

My  full  testimony  describes  possible  approaches  for  strong  Feder- 
al oversight  of  State's  enforcement  programs.  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  reauthorization  bill  prohibit  any  expansion  of  the  65  mile 
per  hour  speed  limit,  and  actually  encourage  States  to  remain  or 
return  to  55. 

The  legislation  must  also  contain  clear  direction  on  truck  safety 
issues  such  as  halting  any  increase  in  allowable  truck  size  and 
weight,  especially  in  larger  combination  vehicles.  Safety  simply 
must  be  a  major  consideration  in  all  transportation  investments. 

Let  me  list  three  methods  through  which  Federal  leadership  can 
decrease  the  toll  on  our  highways.  First,  increase  the  role  of  safety 
in  the  traditional  highway  construction  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams. Rarely  has  safety  been  a  paramount  consideration  early  in 
the  planning  process  or  throughout  preliminary  engineering  and 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways.  Effective  Federal  oversight  of 
highway  fund  expenditures  must  be  guaranteed  to  ensure  the  thor- 
ough integration  of  safety  into  highway  projects.  The  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  must  require  that  States  adopt  man- 
agement systems  to  assure  that  the  user  fees  we  all  pay  at  the  gas 
pump  are  properly  spent  on  programs  in  which  safety  is  fully  inte- 
grated. 

Each  State  should  be  required  to  adopt  and  carry  out  plans  for 
its  interstate  system,  bridges,  pavement  management,  highway 
safety  and  highway  work  zone  safety.  This  approach  is  echoed  in 
the  administration's  bill  which  acknowledges  the  need  for  these 
mechanisms  by  requiring  States  to  have  in  place  similar  manage- 
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ment  systems.  I  have  submitted  a  copy  of  our  proposal  for  the 
record. 

Secondly,  reauthorize  and  strengthen  existing  highway  safety 
programs.  The  basic  Federal  highway  safety  programs,  such  as  the 
State  and  community  highway  safety  grant  program.  Section  402, 
have  been  traditionally  underfunded  and  have  been  poor  stepchil- 
dren to  other  Federal  highway  programs.  Funding  for  the  basic 
Section  402  program  has  not  increased  in  the  last  six  years.  Feder- 
al safety  programs  such  as  Section  402,  impaired  driving  deter- 
rents, commercial  vehicle  safety,  and  research  data  collection  and 
analysis,  should  be  reauthorized  at  increased  funding  levels,  and  at 
a  minimum  should  grow  in  concert  with  growth  in  the  overall  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  and  rehabilitation  program. 

Third,  use  Federal  highway  dollars  to  encourage  State  action  on 
safety  issues.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Federal  Government  has 
great  influence  over  States'  safety  activities  through  the  provisions 
in  Federal  highway  programs  and  highway  safety  programs  such 
as  sanctions  for  States  without  21  year-  old  minimum  drinking 
ages.  This  successful  provision,  which  is  in  the  administration's 
proposed  bill,  must  be  included  in  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance bill.  In  addition,  the  bill  should  contain  strong  provisions 
to  encourage  State  safety  belt  and  motor  cycle  helmet  use  laws. 

We  believe  a  variety  of  approaches,  short  of  sanctions,  can  be 
used  to  encourage  State  action  and  improve  the  safety  of  our  high- 
ways. Advocates  would  be  happy  to  provide  more  details  on  our 
safety  proposals.  We  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  our  pro- 
posals to  fully  integrate  safety  into  every  aspect  of  the  Federal 
highway  program. 

Our  Nation  is  already  paying  an  enormous  and  unnecessary 
price  in  dollars,  family  tragedy,  and  lost  productivity  because  of 
the  unacceptably  high  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  on  our  high- 
ways. Without  a  new  focus  on  safety,  societal  and  economic  costs 
will  escalate  further. 

We  urge  you,  this  committee  in  this  Congress,  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  the  Federal  highway  program,  to  institute  a  new  em- 
phasis on  highway  safety.  An  investment  now  will  reap  social  and 
economic  benefits  well  into  the  next  century.  We  urge  that  our  new 
highway  system  be  a  new  highway  safety  system.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Perreault  for  that  special 
perspective  on  the  subject  that  we  are  considering  today. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  subcommittee  in  Washington,  again 
under  Senator  Moynihan's  informed  and  very  literate  leadership, 
comes  to  appreciate  is  what  is  obvious  from  the  testimony  that  you 
and  others  have  given  today  which  is  that  highways  do  a  lot  more 
than  carry  people  and  goods — they  determine  the  landscape,  the 
way  we  live,  the  places  we  live,  they  have  a  major  effect  on  us.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  look- 
ing back  at  the  last  35  years,  doesn't  think  they  have  had  a  very 
good  effect  on  a  lot  of  those  factors. 

As  we  try  to  seize  this  moment,  looking  forward  to  the  next  35 
years,  I  want  you  to  think  a  little  bit  if  you  have  some  specific 
ideas  now  or  if  not,  you  can  submit  them  in  writing  afterwards,  but 
about  how  we  can  fit  planning,  which  is  really  a  way  of  trying  to 
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foresee  what  the  consequences  of  building  highways  and  mass  tran- 
sit will  be,  and  how  we  can  fit  that  more  into  the  process.  In  other 
words,  what  are  the  specific  things  this  reauthorization  bill  might 
do  to  make  it  more  probable  that  we  will  plan  better  in  this  next 
period  of  transportation  history? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  comment,  Senator,  that  we  should  have  a 
clearer  articulation  of  our  community  development  goals.  We  go 
through  the  motions  in  the  transportation  planning  process.  Every 
State  establishes,  as  you  know,  a  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tion, and  in  this  region,  it  is  a  rather  weird,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
system  which  was  created  with  the  demise  of  the  Tri^State  Region- 
al Planning  Commission  in  1982.  In  Connecticut,  it  is  the  local  and 
regional  planning  agencies  coming  together  once  in  a  while  and 
then  rubber  stamping  what  the  DOT  wants  to  do.  In  New  York, 
there  is  an  organization  called  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Council,  which  is  a  little  better,  but  they  don't  do  very 
much  planning.  And  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  two  limited  organizations. 

We  really  don't  have  an  articulation  of  what  we  want  our  trans- 
portation to  do.  If  we  were  to  start  that  and  to  say,  these  are  the 
goals,  these  are  the  development  objectives  that  we  have  for  our 
communities,  our  land  use,  and  then  this  is  how  transportation  is 
going  to  address  those  goals,  we  would  be  in  much  better  shape.  I 
think  that  can  and  should  be  built  into  this  legislation 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  would  really  invite  you  to  think  about  that 
if  you  and  your  staff  have  specific  language  you  would  like  to 
submit.  Mr.  Wagener,  did  you  want  to  say  something? 

Mr.  Wagener.  I  agree  with  Dick,  and  from  our  perspective,  I 
think  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  DOT  for  this.  I  don't  necessarily  think 
it  is  their  fault.  I  think  that  we  have  let  them  drive  the  plan  across 
us  by  advocating,  in  some  ways,  the  planning  process  to  them.  If,  in 
fact,  they  are  of  the  belief  that  the  highways  don't  bring  growth, 
but  are  built  in  response  to  it,  then  we've  got  to  come  up  with  a 
dichotomy  between  the  way  I  think  growth  and  planning  actually 
work  in  that  respect  of  it.  But  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  advocate  it 
to  them,  we  have  to  be  prepared  with  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
to  build  highways.  It  is  really  what  their  job  entails. 

I  think  if  we  can  come  up  with  incentives  for  communities  to  in 
fact  begin  to  take  this  responsibility  on  themselves,  and  there  are 
mechanisms  in  place  through  Mr.  Anderson's  organization  and 
others,  to  make  that  process  more  rigorous,  we  may  make  sorne 
headway.  If  there  are  no  incentives  for  communities  to  do  this, 
then  I  think  the  way  they  do  their  planning  will  continue  to  let  the 
Department  of  Transportation  drive  their  process  by  dictating  how 
they  are  going  to  grow. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Wagener,  you  make  an  interesting 
statement  in  your  prepared  text  which  is  what  seems  to  be  a  lais- 
sez  faire  policy  with  respect  to  land  use  is  actually  a  choice  for 
land  laws.  But  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  also  suggests  that  there 
is  not  a  need  for  new  planning  process.  Why  don't  you  talk  a  little 
bit  about  that. 

Mr.  Wagener.  In  Connecticut,  and  I  can't  speak  for  other  States 
too  much,  but  in  Connecticut  we  have,  for  example,  a  great  plan  of 
conservation  and  development  developed  and  administered  by  the 
State  by  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Management.  It  is  supposed  to 
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have  quite  a  lot  of  influence  on  the  shape  of  Connecticut.  The  agen- 
cies are  supposed  to  adhere  to  it  in  planning  all  of  their  capital 
projects.  There  are  great  principles  in  the  plan,  such  as  new  hous- 
ing is  to  be  served  by  transit,  especially  that  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Economic  development  projects  should  be  accessible  to 
transit  and  there  is  something  in  there  about  rail  freight  as  well. 

Few  people  adhere  to  that  plan  because  there  is  no  real  need  to. 
I  know  there  are  people  within  every  department  of  Connecticut's 
State  government  that  know  about  the  plan,  and  there  are  people 
who  believe  it  is  a  good  plan.  But  there  is  no  real  incentives  for 
people  to  plan  and  shape  Connecticut  the  way  the  plan  envisions. 
Instead  of  housing  projects  being  planned  in  conjunction  with  possi- 
ble transit  lines,  it  just  doesn't  all  come  together  primarily  because 
there  is  no  incentive  to  do  so,  and  also  because  I  think  the  plan- 
ning itself  costs  money. 

You  asked  us  what  this  act  could  do.  It  could  provide  more 
money  for  the  planning  itself.  Also,  if  an  agency  or  a  State  can 
show  that  implementation  of  an  integrated  land  use  and  transpor- 
tation plan  would  help  avoid  the  need  for  future  highway  expan- 
sion, all  the  money  should  be  there  to  do  the  projects.  It  shouldn't 
just  come  out  of  a  smaller  mass  transportation  kitty.  It  should  be 
tied  to  the  highways  because  it  is  obviating  the  need  to  spend  it  on 
highways. 

We  also  have  regional  planning  agencies  in  this  State,  many  of 
which  are  staffed  with  professionals.  In  almost  every  town  there  is 
a  plan,  but  the  town  plan  doesn't  necessarily  pertain  the  State 
plan.  That  is  another  problem. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Perreault,  I  would  like  to  draw  you  into 
this  a  little  bit.  Do  some  of  the  groups  you  represent,  particularly 
the  advocates  for  highway  and  auto  safety,  support  a  larger  com- 
mitment of  Federal  funding  to  mass  transit  programs  as  a  way  to 
reduce  vehicular  travel  on  the  highways,  and  therefore  make  them 
safer? 

Mr.  Perreault.  I  don't  think  we  really  addressed  that.  I  think 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  highway  system 
as  it  is  today.  One  of  the  examples  of  a  distinct  lack  of  planning  is 
that  we  had  roughly  42  or  43  out  of  the  50  States  go  ahead  and 
increase  the  speed  limits  to  65  without  really  researching  what 
that  was  going  to  cause.  Now  the  research  results  are  back  after 
the  fact,  and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  the  number  of 
deaths  are  up  700  annually  due  to  that  affect  alone,  and  that  was 
only  on  limited  stretches  of  interstate  highways. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  that  was  obviously  not  data  driven.  That 
was  driven  by  political  pressures. 

Mr.  Perreault.  Exactly.  I  think  if  people  had  the  facts  in,  and  if 
the  State  agencies  had  done  some  homework  ahead  of  time,  we 
might  have  ended  up  with  a  different  result  than  we  did.  The  other 
thing  about  speed  obviously  is  that  it  is  not  only  increased  fatali- 
ties, but  it  is  increased  injuries,  the  forces  are  so  much  greater  at 
higher  speeds.  If  you  remember  your  high  school  physics,  it  doesn't 
just  increase  linearly,  it  is  geometrically  as  the  speed  goes  up.  Fuel 
consumption  is  up  at  much  higher  and  higher  speeds.  Emissions 
and  environmental  concerns  are  really  accentuated  with  higher 
speeds.  So,  this  is  just  one  specific  that  I  think  where  more  thor- 
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ough  planning  would  have  led  to  a  much  more  rational  approach 
on  a  national  basis. 

Here  in  Connecticut,  as  you  know,  we  are  still  at  55.  Although 
there  is  pressure  to  go  to  65,  so  far  we  have  managed  as  a  popula- 
tion to  approach  it  rationally. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  had  a  problem  or  dilemma  that  I  was 
going  to  present  to  the  mass  transit  people  earlier,  but  let  me 
present  it  to  you  because  some  of  you  have  an  overall  planning  per- 
spective. 

Vehicular  miles  travelled  in  Connecticut  increase  about  three 
percent  every  year,  much  more  than  the  increase  in  population.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  national  trend,  too.  What  is  interesting  here  is 
that  apparently  suburb-to-suburb  commuting  is  going  up  signifi- 
cantly. It  is  a  growing  component  of  commuter  traffic.  So,  the  DOT 
finds  itself,  and  I  suppose  this  will  put  you  in  the  place  of  the  Com- 
missioner, in  the  position  of  seeing  development  being  so  dispersed 
that  it  is  hard  to  handle  a  lot  of  the  normal  commuting  with  mass 
transit.  Therefore,  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  call  for 
more  highway  expansion. 

How  do  we  deal  with  that?  Is  there  any  way  planning  or  policy 
can  deal  with  that,  and  still  accomplish  some  of  the  goals  that  I 
think  all  of  you  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  we  need  to  get  at.  Senator,  is  the  reasons 
why  regional  land  use  decisions  are  made  the  way  they  are.  It 
really  comes  back  to,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  way  we 
raise  revenue  in  the  public  sector.  We  have  something,  as  you  well 
know,  called  a  local  property  tax. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I've  heard  of  it. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  local  property  tax  is  very  important  to 
communities  in  this  State  and  other  States.  You  build  shopping 
centers  and  office  buildings  and  things  like  that  that  are  nice  and 
clean,  and  they  provide  jobs.  You  put  them  anywhere  within 
reason  that  your  local  planners  say  you  can.  So,  you  find  most  com- 
munities in  this  State  are  overzoned  for  those  kinds  of  activities — 
for  far  more  than  they  will  ever  get.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  of 
communities  that  don't  do  this,  but  most  are  looking  to  get  these 
kinds  of  activities.  Well,  they  are  sure  they  want  to  put  them  in 
certain  places,  but  you  tend  to  stretch  them  out  along  the  high- 
ways. That  is  where  commercial  development  goes,  away  from  ex- 
isting residential  ares.  But  this  creates  a  spread  pattern  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  spurred  by  the  need  to  raise  revenue. 

Then  they  petition  the  State  department  of  transportation  to 
please  help  us  because  we've  created  a  development  pattern  trans- 
portation system  and  we  need  to  service  it.  The  Commissioner  of 
DOT  has  no  choice  but  to  play  catch-up.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing — playing  catch-up  with  a  system  that  is  driven  by  forces  that 
are  not  transportation  forces.  In  other  ways,  transportation  has 
pushed  this  process  by  the  interstates  having  helped  create  a 
spread  pattern,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  catch-up. 

So,  it  is  a  push-pull  relationship,  and  much  of  it  is  land  use 
driven,  and  we  have  to  get  at  some  of  those  factors  that  are  driving 
it  from  the  land  use  side.  One  of  those  is  to  reform  the  tax  system. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  There  are  others  around  here  that  feel  that 
way. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  very  complicated  issue. 

Another  transportation-related  issue  in  this  State  is  housing.  We 
have  people  driving  long  distances  because  the  housing  they  can 
afford  in  relation  to  the  jobs,  and  particularly  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  is  pretty  far  away.  So  then  they  have  to  get  on  a 
highway  and  push  a  car  for  an  hour  each  way  every  day,  and  that 
creates  a  transportation  problem.  Wye  need  to  address  a  lot  of 
interrelated  land  use  issues,  not  just  transportation.  But  the  way  to 
do  that  is  the  planning  approach. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Are  there  any  other  responses  to  that? 

Mr.  Wagener.  I  would  definitely  like  to  address  that.  The  DOT 
has  always  attempted  to  serve  the  market-driven  land  use  patterns, 
and  the  DOT  then  correctly  identifies  these  use  market  driven  pat- 
terns as  very  difficult  to  serve  with  transit.  But  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  is  urging  the  DOT  to  take  the  reigns.  The 
State  has  not  taken  charge  in  this  regard.  Really  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shouldn't  consider  itself  helpless  either.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  give  an  example.  In  my  own  town,  I  serve  on  a  local 
land  use  board  that  approved  some  of  these  things  that  I  am  going 
to  be  using  as  examples.  So,  I  am  blaming  myself  in  part. 

I  live  in  a  suburb  of  Hartford.  For  tax  reasons  Mr.  Anderson 
brought  up,  our  town  has  encouraged  a  lot  of  office  development 
right  on  the  edge  of  town.  There  are  thousands  of  new  jobs  that 
have  come  on-line  in  the  last  few  years.  If  you  work  in  one  of  these 
new  office  parks,  you  have  to  drive  to  get  to  work  because  these 
new  major  office  parks  were  not  coordinated  in  any  way  with  any 
transit  system. 

The  DOT  and  the  State  Traffic  Commission  worked  with  the  pri- 
vate developer  of  one  of  these  to  reorient  interchange  of  a  Federal- 
aid  highway  to  accommodate  what  the  developer  wanted  to  do.  It  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  successful  economic  development  project.  It 
is  aesthetically  pleasing,  it  did  what  everybody  wanted  it  to  do,  but 
it  is  completely  automobile-dependent.  Thousands  of  cars  now  come 
in  and  out  of  that  area.  As  I  said,  people  who  work  there  have  ab- 
solutely no  choice. 

In  issuing  the  access  permits,  the  State  Traffic  Commission 
should  have  required  some  sort  of  traffic  management  require- 
ments, and  it  probably  should  have  been  coordinated  with  the  bus 
lines  so  that  people  could  get  there  by  bus.  In  an  ideal  world,  it 
would  have  be  developed  along  a  rail  line  which  would  have  been 
revised  for  rail  service. 

Senator  Lieberman.  How  about  ridesharing  programs?  Are  there 
good  ones  that  can  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  Wagener.  There  are  some  good  ones  going  on.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding though,  that  the  more  diffuse  the  destinations  are,  the 
harder  it  is  to  coordinate.  People  who  work  in  one  major  metropoli- 
tan area  live  in  probably  40  to  50  different  towns. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Granquist,  as  I  think  you  know,  there  is 
growing  support  in  Congress  for  some  kind  of  national  scenic  high- 
ways or  byways  programs.  The  USDOT  has  opened  an  office  that  is 
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considering  it  and  Senator  Moynihan  and  Senator  Chafee  and  I 
have  been  working  together  to  try  to  develop  some  legislation  that 
would  create  a  program  to  preserve  some  of  our  scenic  highways 
that  would  be  part  of  this  reauthorization.  I  presume  that  if  we  got 
that  adopted,  the  Parkway  would  be  a  prime  candidate.  I  wonder  if 
that  is  true,  and  if  there  are  any  other  highways  in  Connecticut 
that  you  think  might  qualify  for  that  kind  of  designation? 

Mr.  Granquist.  I  think  you  certainly  hit  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant and  immediate  sense  of  the  highways.  We  would  hope  that  it 
would  come  under  that  provision.  The  State  has  its  own  scenic 
highway  act  administered  by  the  department  of  transportation 
which  has,  in  fact,  done  some  very  good  work  with  what  I  say 
lesser  historic  scenic  highway,  and  I  don't  mean  they  are  less  beau- 
tiful, but  of  a  smaller  scale  than  are  in  a  variety  of  communities  in 
the  State.  I  think  this  matter  is  the  one  that  we  would  look  into 
which  would  benefit  the  most  from  that  provision. 

It  would  also  provide  another  lever  to  influence  DOT  and  com- 
munities that  think  a  little  differently  about  the  overall  transpor- 
tation needs.  The  Merrit  Parkway  Service  can  be  improved,  the 
safety  can  be  improved,  and  it  can  serve  its  function  well  into  the 
future.  But,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  and  somewhat  dichotomies  as 
well  because  the  Merrit  Parkway  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  of 
the  problem  we  are  facing  in  Fairfield  County  today.  It  is  a  classic 
example  of  a  highway  that  brought  development  and  was  fully  in- 
tended to.  But  the  expansion  of  highways  like  the  Merrit  Parkway 
can  be  very  much  to  the  detriment  to  the  urban  communities  along 
the  shore.  Once  again,  we  would  be  promulgating  the  cheap  land, 
spread-  the-people-out  premises  that  the  Merrit  Parkway  began  in 
Fairfield  County,  and  increasing  the  transportation  corridor  in 
northern  Fairfield  County  as  opposed  to  increasing  transportation 
all  along  the  shoreline,  where  it  could  be  a  direct  economic  benefit 
to  the  cities.  Instead,  we  bring  that  economic  growth  out  further 
into  Fairfield  County  to  the  north,  and  exacerbate  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems that  it  has  brought  already.  Therefore,  while  the  National 
Register  and  State  Environmental  Protection  Act  do  offer  some 
protection  for  the  Merrit  Parkway,  and  I  think  protect  us  some- 
what from  the  kind  of  development  that  overdevelopment  of  the 
Merrit  Parkway  would  bring. 

The  scenic  highway  way,  in  addition  to  preserving  a  wonderful 
resource  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  also  provides  another  tool 
that  affects  people's  thinking  about  how  the  texture  of  that  re- 
source in  fact  may  lead  us  to  be  more  creative  in  other  ways. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Good  point,  and  the  way  that  you  have  an- 
ticipated my  last  question  I  was  going  to  throw  your  way,  which  is 
how  do  you  respond  to  those  that  say  in  a  time  of  limited  resources 
and  tremendous  demands  for  transportation  funding,  that  it 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  spend  any  money  to  preserve  so-called 
scenic  highways. 

Mr.  Granquist.  I  think  that  if  the  issue  were  that  it  were  hid- 
eously expensive  to  preserve  scenic  highways,  that  would  certainly 
be  an  argument  that  one  could  promulgate.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  hideously  expensive  to  double  the  size  of  the  Merrit  Parkway.  Its 
preservation  is  going  to  be  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  cost  if  that  money 
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were  spent  to  solve  the  problems  in  another  direction.  I  think  the 
cost  to  preserving  Merrit  Parkway  is  fairly  small. 

We  are  currently  working  on  putting  together  a  management 
plan  for  the  Merrit  Parkway  to  address  some  of  those  very  issues. 
We  might  well  learn  some  things  from  it  ourselves. 

Clearly  you  have  to  look  at  the  economic  side  of  preserving 
scenic  highways.  After  all,  we  have  been  preserving  scenic  high- 
ways now  for  100  years  in  America  de  facto,  preserving  them  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  more  than  preserving  them  for  construc- 
tion, not  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  them.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  done  with  the  Merrit  Parkway  in  a  period  of 
over  twenty  years  simply  from  a  maintenance  standpoint  that  we 
should  preserve  it,  as  well  as  maintain  it.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
problem  in  terms  of  dollars  there.  I  think  there  is  potential  savings 
involved. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  believe  that  this  panel  and  the  two  before 
were  of  very  high  quality  and  gave  very  thoughtful  statements. 
They  were  very  helpful  to  me  and  I  will  bring  their  thoughts  back 
to  the  committee.  I  want  to  thank  Joyce  Rechtschaffen,  and  Bar- 
bara Cairns,  both  legislative  assistants  in  my  office  who  worked  to 
put  the  hearing  together,  and  Nadine  Hamilton  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  overall  committee,  more  specifically  as  appropriate  to  say  for 
the  chairman.  Senator  Quentin  Burdick  of  North  Dakota,  who  I 
would  like  to  thank  on  the  record  for  authorizing  me  to  conduct 
this  field  hearing  in  Connecticut  today. 

The  record  of  these  proceedings  will  stay  open  for  two  weeks  for 
the  submission  of  any  additional  statements  that  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses might  want  to  make,  or  any  statement  that  anyone  else 
might  want  to  submit  related  to  anything  that  was  said  here  today, 
or  I  suppose  not  said. 

Thank  you  very  much.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Statements  and  other  material  submitted  for  the  record  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  COMMISSIONER  EMIL  H.  PRANKEL 
CONNECTICUT  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
BEFORE  THE  WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE  SENATE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

COMMITTEE 

March  28,  1991 

Senator  Lieberman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
about  the  proposed  Surface  Transportation  Act.  It  is  appropriate 
that  you  should  be  holding  this  hearing,  because  in  your  time  in 
the  United  States  Senate  you  have  already  established  yourself  as 
a  leader  on  transportation  legislation.  Moreover  your  record  in 
serving  the  transportation  needs  of  Connecticut,  on  such  projects 
as  Bradley  International  Airport  improvements,  the  Bissell 
Bridge,  Amtrak  elactrif ication,  and  the  Metro  North  rail  line,  is 
outstanding. 

As  you  know,  transportation  issues  are  very  important 
to  Connecticut.  Connecticut's  transportation  system  has 
regional,  if  not  national,  dimensions.  Simply  by  looking  at  a 
map,  one  understands  that  such  Connecticut  transportation 
facilities  as  1-84,  1-95,  are  crucial  links  in  the  northeast 
corridor. 

This  is  a  state  which  takes  transportation  challenges 
seriously.  On  the  most  fundamental  level,  Connecticut  is 
committed  to  maintaining  its  highways  and  bridges.  Currently, 
Connecticut  is  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  a  ten-year 
infrastructure  renewal  program,  which,  when  completed,  will  have 
achieved  the  rebuilding  and  resurfacing  of  our  state's  highways 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  bridges. 
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Connecticut  also  understands  the  challenges  which 
growth  and  suburbanization  pose  to  a  transportation  system.  An 
extensive  regional  bus  service;  an  aggressive  rideshare  program/ 
the  addition  of  HOV  lanes  to  our  highways/  and  strong  support  for 
the  Shore  Line  East  and  Metro  North  commuter  rail  lines  all 
testify  to  Connecticut's  commitment  to  public  transportation. 

The  challenges  faced  in  Connecticut/  and  throughout  the 
Northeast/  are  different  from  those  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  In  addition  to  the  basic  need  to  improve  and  maintain 
roads  and  bridges/  traffic  congestion  is  among  the  most  pressing 
problems  which  must  be  addressed.  By  the  year  2010/  50%  of 
travel  in  Connecticut  will  be  congested.  The  fact  that  roughly 
85%  of  the  vehicles  in  peak  hours  have  a  single  occupant 
highlights  the  roots  of  this  issue.  Connecticut  is  also 
confronted  with  mounting  air  quality  problems  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state.  Congestion  and  air  quality  are  linked  to  the 
linear  alignment  of  Connecticut's  urban  centers,  and  the  growth 
of  suburban  jobs  in  the  last  decade. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  Connecticut's 
challenges  are  interconnected.  Connecticut  must  satisfy  the 
growing  transportation  demands  of  its  citizens  and  businesses/ 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  a  cleaner  environment.  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  any  legislation  dealing  with  surface 
transportation  be  sensitive  to  these  linkages. 

The  Administration's  surface  transportation  proposal > 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Skinner  and  USDOT,  is 
cohesive  and  creative.  Clearly>  this  is  not  just  another 
"highway"  bill.  Its  authors  have  exhibited  sensitivity  to  some 
of  Connecticut's  transportation  problems. 
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There  are  many  positive  aspects  to  this  proposal.  The 
new  concepts  of  a  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  and  an 
Orban/Rural  system  are  sound  and  imaginative.  The  introduction 
of  more  flexibility  is  encouraging.  Connecticut  supports  the 
continued  commitment  to  completion  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
fulfilling  the  pledge  to  the  Interstate  Transfer  Program.  The 
growing  emphasis  on  intermodal  planning  will  be  of  great  economic 
benefit  to  the  nation,  and  Connecticut  is  increasingly  adopting 
this  perspective.  While  it  may  not  be  immediately  suitable  to 
Connecticut/  the  concept  of  congestion  pricing  is  an  appealing 
one/  and  its  applicability  to  Connecticut  will  be  studied.  The 
Administration  proposal  also  takes  an  interesting  approach  to 
wetlands  issues  by  financing  banking  of  wetlands  to  compensate 
for  impacts  of  future  projects.  This  would  provide  an  additional 
incentive  to  rehabilitate  tidal  wetlands  along  the  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  brief/  what  the  Administration  has  prepared  is  a  good 
start. 

Connecticut  has  taken  the  initiative  and  become  a 
leader  in  its  commitment  to  maintaining  and  improving  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  Connecticut  is  aggressively  reinvesting 
in  its  infrastructure  and  energetically  promoting  public 
transportation.  Connecticut  has  taken  many  of  the  initiatives 
encouraged  at  the  federal  level  —  dedicated  revenues/  multi-year 
planning/  and  infrastructure  investment.  Unfortunately/  however/ 
Connecticut  could  be  substantially  disadvantaged/  unless  certain 
provisions  in  the  reauthorization  bill  are  amended. 
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On  a  national  level/  funding  for  the  NHS  and  the 
Urban/Rural  Program  combined  will  rise  by  over  70%;  however/ 
Connecticut's  apportionment  will  only  grow  by  45%/  the  third 
lowest  increase  in  the  nation.  This  gain  is  insufficient  to  meet 
Connecticut's  highway  related  problems.  The  Administration 
proposes  to  distribute  NHS  funds  largely  on  the  basis  of  fuel 
consumption.  Aside  from  the  obvious  environmental  and 
conservation  implications/  gasoline  sales  are  an  incomplete 
measure  of  need.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  a  small  state 
like  Connecticut/  which  is  an  important  link  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor/  where  commercial  and  passenger  vehicles  place  a 
significant  burden  on  our  transportation  system  without 
necessarily  stopping  to  buy  gas.  An  NHS  formula  which  factors  in 
lane  miles  and  vehicle  miles  of  travel/  measures  used  effectively 
in  the  past/  would  more  realistically  represent  Connecticut's 
needs. 

As  it  is  proposed/  the  bridge  formula  and  the  decrease 
in  discretionary  bridge  lunding  have  a  particularly  adverse 
impact  on  Connecticut.  Though  funding  of  the  national  bridge 
program  increases  in  the  proposed  legislation/  Connecticut's 
level  of  funding  would  be  halved.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  formula  excludes  elements/  such  as  deck 
sufficiency/  which  in  the  past  have  brought  federal  resources  to 
Connecticut's  bridges.  While  it  would  be  a  positive  step  to  give 
more  weight  to  those  bridges  with  the  highest  amount  of  traffic/ 
as  proposed  by  the  Administration/  sufficiency  characteristics 
should  still  be  stressed  in  any  new  formula. 
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In  general,  a  new  formula  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  each  state.  Connecticut  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  the  bridges  included  in  the  state's  ten-year 
infrastructure  program  have  been  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated. 
However,  the  task  remains  for  Connecticut  to  maintain  those 
bridges,  and  to  address  more  than  3,000  others  not  included  in 
the  program.  States  like  Connecticut  with  excellent  bridge 
programs  need  help  in  continuing  these  efforts,  and  Connecticut's 
commitment  of  its  own  resources  over  the  past  several  years 
should  be  recognized:  states,  like  Connecticut  which  have 
demonstrated  substantial  effort  on  their  own,  should  be  "held 
harmless"  in  the  bridge  funding  portion  of  the  reauthorized 
federal  highway  program. 

It  is  also  important  that  Connecticut's  special  needs 
in  the  area  of  bridges  are  recognized.  The  "Peck"  Bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Pequonnock  River  in  Bridgeport,  is  not  just  a  rail 
bridge  for  Metro  North,  it  is  also  a  vital  link  in  Amtrak's 
Washington,  New  York,  Boston  corridor.  Over  100  trains  cross  the 
"Peck"  Bridge  each  day.  This  makes  it  a  bridge  of  national 
significance,  and  federal  help,  above  and  beyond  available  UMTA 
funds,  is  therefore  warranted.  Also  regarding  the  New  York  to 
Boston  corridor,  I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
communicate  Connecticut's  continued  support  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  Program  (NECIP). 

The  reduction  in  discretionary  highway  and  transit 
funding  has  serious  implications  for  Connecticut,  and  the  nation. 
Discretionary  resources  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
focus  resources  where  there  are  national  needs  that  a  state 
cannot  address  on  its  own.   The  upgrading  of  runways  at  Bradley 
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International  Airport»  the  "Peck"  Bridge  in  Bridgeport^  the 
Amtrak  and  Metro  North  rail  line/  and  the  solution  to  major 
congestion  problems  will  all  require  funding  over  and  above 
Connecticut's  anticipated  apportionment. 

Because  of  Connecticut's  past  ability  to  secure 
discretionary  fundS/  the  shift  to  a  wholly  formula-based  method 
of  dispersing  money  will  shrink  Connecticut's  public 
transportation  allocation.  A  formula-based  system  is 
disadvantageous  to  a  state  like  Connecticut  which  shares  the 
problems/  but  not  the  urban  densities  of  many  larger  states.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  any  switch  to  a  totally  formula-based 
system  for  dispersing  funds  hold  Connecticut's  level  of  funding 
harmless  in  the  process. 

States  that  have  recognized  problems  and  sought  to 
address  them  should  not  be  disadvantaged.  A  way  must  be  found  in 
the  reauthorization  legislation  currently  being  shaped  in 
Congress  to  recognize  Connecticut's  ongoing  efforts  in 
transportation. 

I  would  also  urge  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  to 
sieze  the  moment  of  reauthorization  of  the  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs  as  an  opportunity  to  introduce  real  flexibility 
into  the  program  and  to  alter  fundamentally  the  purposes  for 
which  federal  highway  funds  may  be  used.  Twenty  years  ago 
Congress  recognized  that  in  important  urban  areas  the  Interstate 
System  would  not  be  completed/  as  originally  planned.  The 
Interstate  Transfer  Program  was  created/  and  already-committed 
Interstate  funds  became  available  for  other/  state-prioritized/ 
transportation  projects/  whether  highway  or  mass  transit.  The 
Hartford   bus   maintenance   and   storage   facility/   the   Central 
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Connecticut  Expressway  and  the  new  Charter  Oak  Bridge  could  not 
have  been  completed  without  access  to  Interstate  Transfer  Funds. 
Today/  another  element  of  flexibility  should  be  introduced  into 
the  newly  conceived  "National  Highway  Program":  those  funds 
should  be  available  to  support  transit  operations/  as  well  as 
capital  projects/  which  relieve  highway  congestion  and  improve 
air  quality. 

Senator  Lieberman/  through  your  leadership  this 
Committee  is  seeking  to  recognize  the  important  links  of  surface 
transportation  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  As  there  are  important  air 
quality  issues  to  address  in  this  state/  the  flexibility  to  use 
funds  for  transportation  projects  which  have  positive  clean  air 
implications  would  greatly  benefit  Connecticut.  For  example/  in 
the  proposed  legislation/  operational  improvements  to  highway 
facilities  adjacent  to  the  NHS  can  be  funded  with  NHS  monies. 
Expanding  this  to  allow  for  the  use  of  NHS  funds  on 
transportation  projects  —  including  transit  operations  —  which 
will  directly  or  indirectly  improve  operations  on  the  NHS  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  result  could  be  decreased 
congestion/  lower  levels  of  pollution/  and  increased  productivity 
throughout  Connecticut  and  the  nation. 

Flexibility  would  also  be  enhanced  by  balancing  the 
match  for  the  transit/  urban/rural/  and  NHS  programs.   This  would 
eliminate  a  bias  toward  highway  "solutions",  and  would  provide 
the   freedom   to   deal   with   deeply   interconnected   issues 
congestion/  air  quality/  energy  conservation/  and  productivity. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
highway  program  and  the  introduction  of  a  genuine  flexibility 
which  will  allow  Connecticut  and  similar  states  to  meet  the  more 
broadly  defined  transportation  challenges  which  will  exist  well 
into  the  21st  century. 

But  flexibility  alone  will  not  solve  Connecticut's 
problems.  Congress  must  also  help  provide  the  means  to  address 
these  challenges. 

Even  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  most 
optimistic  funding  tables/  Connecticut  gains  the  least  of  any 
state  under  the  Administration  proposal.  States  making  the 
demonstrable  commitment  to  their  transportation  infrastructure 
should  be  recognized  under  any  new  legislation. 

The  increased  state  match  on  non-NHS  projects  is  also 
of  serious  financial  concern  to  Connecticut.  The  11%  increase  in 
the  overall  state  match  will  be  especially  painful  in  the 
Northeast/  where  fiscal  crises  are  acute.  Higher  matches  will 
place  a  burden  on  the  states  and  perhaps  defeat  the  intent  of  the 
Administration's  proposal  by  decreasing  the  number  of  projects 
states  can  afford. 

One  way  to  address  the  question  of  scarce  resources  is 
to  increase  contributions  from  the  Highway  Transportation  Fund  so 
that  the  obligation  ceiling  and  budget  authority  can  be  raised  to 
$16.5  billion.  It  maJces  sense  that  the  public  receive  benefits 
in  accordance  with  the  money  it  pays  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Drawing  down  the  surplus  in  a  responsible  manner  will  allow  the 
country  to  reap  the  benefits  of  job  creation  and  broader  economic 
development  that  are  paid  by  infrastructure  investments. 
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Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  offer  my  views  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  DOT.  m  closing,  i  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  efforts  of  states,  like  Connecticut,  which 
have  made  ongoing  commitments  to  infrastructure  and 
transportation  improvements  should  be  recognized  in  the  proposed 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.  By  giving  states  the 
flexibility  to  address  comprehensive  transportation  issues  and 
the  means  to  do  so.  Congress  would  go  a  long  way  towards  this 
end. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  TO  THE  U.S.  SENATE 
WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,   Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  topic  of  the 
future  of  the  Federal  highway  and  mass  transit  programs. 

My  name  is  Paul  Ehrhardt  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
Transit  District.   The  District  is  a  regional  mass  transit 
governmental  agency  established  by  Connecticut  state  legislation. 
There  are  fifteen  member  towns  from  the  Greater  Hartford  region  who 
form  the  District.   Board  members  of  the  District  are  appointed  by 
member  Town/City  councils  or  Boards  of  Selectmen.   I  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Town  of  Simsbury  and  have  served  on  the  Board  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  Transit  District  for  ten  years.   I  have  been  Chairman 
for  the  past  four  years. 

My  involvement  in  national,  state,  regional  and  local  transportation 
issues  goes  back  sixteen  years  when  I  served  as  an  appointee  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  in  the  Ford  Administration.   I 
served  under  Bob  Patricelli  who  was  the  Administrator  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.   When  I  returned  to  Hartford  in 
1977  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce.   I  have  represented  the  Chamber  on  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Capital  Region  Council  of  Governments 
(the  Hartford  region's  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  <"MPO">)  for 
the  past  ten  years.   I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Board  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Greater  Hartford  Rideshare  Corporation,  and  was 
appointed  by  Governor  O'Neill  and  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Transportation  Commission. 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  I  have  been  employed  in  the  insurance 
industry  in  Hartford.   For  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  investment  management  subsidiaries  of  CIGNA  Corporation  and 
Connecticut  Mutual,  and  recently  began  working  with  the  Chief 
Investment  Officer  at  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty.   In  these  capacities  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  investment  professionals  who  are 
responsible  for  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  investments  in 
government  and  corporate  bonds  as  well  as  billions  of  dollars  of 
investments  in  a  broad  range  of  real  estate  investments  throughout  the 
country . 

I  have  described  my  background  in  some  detail  since  the  comments  I  am 
presenting  this  morning  are  a  direct  result  of  experience  working  for 
U.S.  DOT  and  working  with  the  Hartford  region's   "MPO"  on 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  issues.   My  comments  also  are 
based  on  many  years  of  working  with  employers  and  the  business 
community  as  a  whole  on  transportation  demand  management  programs  and 
on  the  redesign  and  reconstruction  of  Interstates  91  and  84.   Further 
these  comments  are  based  on  years  of  work  on  enhancing  mobi 1 ity  and 
limiting  the  use  of  the  single  occupant  vehicle. 
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These  suggestions  are  also  the  result  of  work  over  the  past  several 
years  on  the  Greater  Hartford  Transit  District's  "Griffin  Line"  pilot 
project.   This  project  focuses  on  transportation,  land  use  and  zoning, 
economic  development  and  envr ionmental  issues  while  creating  a  mass 
transit  link  between  downtown  Hartford  and  Bradley  International 
Airport.   Finally,  my  comments  also  draw  upon  my  experience  in  the 
investment  management  business  and  what  I  have  learned  about  municipal 
and  corporate  finance  and  about  real  estate  development  and  how  public 
sector  policies  can  beneficially  influence  the  investment  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  private  sector  funds. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

The  reauthorization  of  Federal  legislation  is  in  itself  an  occasion 
for  shaping  national  policy  and  guiding  expenditures  of  billions  of 
dollars  over  a  multi-year  period.  The  reauthorization  of  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation  --the  Federal  Highway  and  Mass  Transit  Acts--  at 
the  same  time  presents  a  further  opportunity  for  fresh  and  creative 
thinking  about  national,  state  and  local  transportation  policy, 
programs  and  priorities. 

These  concurrent  reauthorization  processes  have  the  potential  to  bring 
about  not  only  significantly  improved  coordination  of  highway  and 
transit  policies  and  programs  but  to  enable  close  coordination  of 
these  policies  with  economic  development  programs,  land  use,  zoning 
and  development  policies  and  environmental  quality  policy  as  well.   It 
is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  new  federal  transportation 
legislation  can  be  the  occasion  for  a  whole  new  era  in  transportation 
policy.   In  this  new  era  transportation  policy  would  be  used  to  guide 
transportation  and  other  investments  so  that  they  act  as  the  catalyst 
to  encourage  mixed-use,  cluster  development  that  can  be  supported  by 
mass  transit,  viable  economic  development,  land  use  patterns  that 
minimize  vehicle  miles  traveled  and,  thereby,  increase  mobility, 
conserve  energy,  promote  open  space  and  enhance  air  quality  at  the 
same  time. 

As  a  result  it  is  my  hope  that  everyone  involved  in  this 
reauthorization  process  --Senators,  Representatives,  State  and  local 
government  officials,  highway  and  mass  transit  advocates,  etc, —  will 
step  back  from  any  sense  of  "business  as  usual"  and  contribute  to 
creating  this  new  era  that  can  be  designed  and  put  in  place  during  the 
balance  of  this  year  as  this  historic  legislation  is  considered, 
shaped  and  adopted  by  the  Congress.   Such  an  approach  could  not  only 
produce  sound,  long  term  transportation  public  policy  but  also  create 
the  framework  for  a  structural  change  in  the  way  that  Federal  policy 
initiatives  --not  just  Federal  funding--  can  drive  actions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  that  foster  sound  transportation,  economic 
development  and  environmental  policies.   In  this  way.  Federal 
transportation  legislation  can  contribute  to  long  term  revital izat ion 
of  the  economy  and  contribute  to  an  improved  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  country. 

SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991" 

The  Administration's  proposed  reauthorization  of  the  highway  and 
transit  programs  as  presented  in  the  "Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1991"  is  noteworthy  for  the  comprehensive  approach 
that  The  Department  of  Transportation  leadership  has  taken  to  the 
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broad  range  of  highway  and  transit  assistance  programs.   It  is  also 
noteworthy  since  this  proposed  act  is  based  on  the  innovative  National 
Transportation  Policy  statement  prepared  by  Secretary  Skinner  and  his 
staff . 

The  Administration's  proposal  embodies  a  comprehensive  policy  and 
program  framework  for  strategically  important  highways  and  suggests  a 
framework  for  funding  a  broad  range  of  mass  transit  and  highway 
programs.   I  believe  that  the  Administration's  proposal  should  be 
positively  received  by  the  Congress  as  an  unprecedented  effort:  to  set 
consistent  policies  and  priorities;   to  provide  for  a  new  level  of 
coordination  between  highway  and  transit  planning;  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  planning  and  funding  transit  and  highway  programs;  and 
to  resolve  past  progam  management  issues.   I  believe  that  the 
Administration  deserves  recognition  and  thanks  for  starting  the 
reauthorization  process  with  such  a  responsible  and  sound  proposal. 

At  the  same  time  any  proposal,  especially  such  a  complex  proposal  with 
such  far-reaching  impacts  can  be  refined  and  enhanced.   Not 
surprisingly,  there  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  already  made  for 
enhancing  the  Adminstration ' s  bill.   Chief  among  the  transit 
industry's  suggestions  have  been  the  following; 

1.  To  restore  the  level  of  federal  funding  for  public  transit  to 
where  it  was  ten  years  ago,  in  inflation  adjusted  dollars  ($6.5 
billion) ; 

2.  To  provide  reasonable  growth  over  the  five-year 
reathorization  period  so  that  the  program  reaches  $11  billion  in 
the  last  year;  and 

3.  To  eliminate  the  bias  against  transit  in  matching  ratios  and 
transit  only  administrative  requirements  for  justifying  new 
projects . 

While  the  Administration's  proposal  would  provide  a  much  improved 
framework  for  highway  and  transit  planning,  construction  and 
operations,  it  is  also  clear  that  revising  the  Administration's 
proposal  in  light  of  these  suggestions  would  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  transit  throughout  the  country  and  would  have  a  particularly 
beneficial  impact  on  mass  transit  programs  in  Connectcut.   But  the 
issue  is  not  simply  more  money.   The  issue  is  greater  emphasis  on  mass 
transit  in  connection  with  revised  land  use,  zoning  and  development 
policies.  In  my  view  these  increased  levels  of  funding  make  particular 
sense  as  catalytic  investments  if  they  are  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  land  use  and  zoning  policies  suggested  below. 

Another  Connecticut  specific  refinement  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  involves  not  penalizing  the  State  for  its  forward-looking 
and  highly  successful  bridge  and  highway  infrastructure  program.   As  I 
understand  the  current  proposed  bill,  Conneticut  would  receive  less 
funding,  in  part  due  to  the  level  of  State  funding  already  dedicated 
to  bridge  and  highway  repairs.   In  my  view  the  State  should  be 
rewarded,  not  penalized,  for  its  early  action  on  the  critical 
infrastructure  agenda. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

As  the  debate  on  national  highway  and  mass  transit  authorizing 
legislation  gets  underway  I  want  to  suggest  several  proposals  for 
consideration.   These  proposals  touch  on  issues  that  are  often  not 
discussed  and  which  involve  the  topics  of:  planning,  financing,  and 
program  management. 

ii  Planning 

The  "3C  planning  process  (continuing,  cooperative  and 
comprehensive  urban  transportation  planning  process)  has  been 
long  established  and  has  worked  quite  well  for  many  years  to 
coordinate  transportation  planning  at  the  regional  level.   As 
effective  as  this  process  has  been  it  has,  nevertheless,  been 
incomplete  in  scope.   There  are  several  opportunities  to  enhance 
this  planning  process,  for  example;  through  greater  coordination 
at  the  State  level  with  economic  development  and  environmental 
plans;  through  greater  coordination  between  regional  and  local 
land  use  and  zoning  plans;  and  through  coordination  with  the 
private  sector. 

At  the  State  level  there  are  often  economic  development  plans  as 
well  as  environmental  policies  (air  quality,  wetlands  and  land 
conservation)  and  regulations  which  all  too  often  have  no  real 
connection  or  impact  on  transportation  planning.   In  other 
instances,  environmental  policies  are  often  only  seen  as 
inhibiting  economic  development  and  transportation  planning. 
The  effectiveness  of  all  of  these  public  policy  areas  could  be 
significantly  enhanced  if  they  were  formally  coordinated  with 
one  and  other.   The  federal  legislation  now  under  consideration 
could  begin  this  process  of  greater  policy  coordination  which 
could  produce  significantly  improved  transportation  projects  and 
development  patterns  in  an  environmentally  sensitive  context. 

There  is  a  good  example  of  this  potential  currently  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.   The  Department  of  Transportation  has  recently 
issued  a  proposed  State-wide  Transit  Plan  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  the  DOT  has  ongoing  responsibility  for  issuing 
traffic  permits  which  have  the  effect  of  enabling  or  blocking 
economic  development  at  various  sites.   At  the  same  time  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has  recently  issued  its  annual 
report  focused  on  the  connections  between  land  use  planning  and 
transportation.   In  addition  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  has  air  quality  related  permit  authority  and  oversees 
the  wetlands  permit  process  as  well.   Finally,  the  Economic 
Development  Department  is  vitally  interested  in  encouraging  the 
retention  of  existing  businesses  and  attracting  new  business  and 
business  expansion  in  Connecticut.   All  of  these  efforts  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  they  were  formally  coordinated.  While 
action  on  this  agenda  can  be  taken  at  the  State  level,  it  would 
also  be  appropriate  to  incorporate  planning  requirements  in 
Federal  transportation  legislation  to  foster  and  reward  such 
coordination . 
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There  are  also  significant  benefits  to  be  achieved  from  greater 
coordination  between  regional  transportation  plans  and  local 
planning  and  zoning  policies.   In  my  experience  these  two  levels 
of  planning  often  coexist  peacefully  but  with  little  meaningful 
interaction.   Typically,  local  plans  of  development  set  forth 
desired  objectives  for  development,  land  conservation  and 
environmental  quality.   Very  often,  the  real  plan  of  development 
isn't  the  formallly  approved  public  policy  document.   Instead 
the  real  policy  is  the  pattern  of  zoning  exceptions  based  on  ad 
hoc  development  proposals  by  land  owners  and  project  sponsors. 
This  approach  almost  always  leaves  the  public  sector  in  a 
catch-up   mode  of  operating.   Development  projects  are  often 
welcomed  because  they  generated  tax  base  and  jobs.   But  they 
also  generate  traffic,  consume  land  and  energy,  and  create  the 
need  to  widen  town  roads  and  highways. 

This  process  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  transportation  plans 
and  local  land  use  and  zoning  were  well  coordinated  and 
transportation  investments  were  regularly  used  to  guide  growth 
and  development  and  not  merely  to  react  to  haphazard 
development.   A  pilot  project  is  now  underway  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  region  to  test  the  suggested  approach  of  closely 
coordinated  land  use  and  zoning  policies  with  a  mass  transit 
investment.   This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Hartford 
Transit  District,  involves  the  "Griffin  Line"  and  use  of  an 
abandoned  rail  right-of-way  as  a  mass  transit  facility  (busway 
or  light  rail  line)to  connect  downtown  Hartford  with  Bradley 
International  Airport.   This  project  can  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  redevelopment  strategy  within  the  City  of  Hartford  and 
as  a  way  to  guide  growth  and  development  in  the  Towns  of 
Bloomfield  and  Windsor.   The  State  DOT  has  just  approved  moving 
ahead  with  the  next  stage  of  feasibility  work  which  involves 
coordination  of  local  land  use  and  zoning  policies  with 
potential  development  plans  in  the  corridor  over  the  next  twenty 
years.   Federal  planning  requirements  in  the  new  legislation 
could  serve  to  foster  and  expand  this  kind  of  planning 
coordination . 

Most  often  the  regional  transportation  planning  process  does  not 
effectively  involve  the  private  sector,  i.e.  neither  the 
business  community  at  large  nor  individual  employers.   The 
quality  of  this  regional  planning  could,  once  again,  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  employers  or  their  representatives  were  routinely 
included  in  this  process.   To  be  sure,  public  sector 
accountability  must  be  retained  for  the  final  plans  that  are 
adopted.   But  the  reality  and  completeness  of  these  plans  would 
certainly  be  upgraded  from  systematic  inclusion  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  regional  planning  process.   Such  a  planning 
requirement  is  recommended  for  the  new  highway  and  mass  transit 
legislation . 
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li  Public  and  Private  Policy  and  Financing  Coordination 

Much  of  the  debate  over  new  Federal  authorizing  legislation  will 
focus  on  funding  levels,  matching  ratios,  and  the  allocation  of 
formula  and  discretionary  project  funding.   As  important  as 
these  topics  are,  the  likely  debate  does  not  even  take  into 
consideration  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  regularly 
invested  by  insurance  companies,  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.   A  large  portion  of  these  private  sector 
investments  are  in  government/municipal  bonds,  backing  insurance 
contracts,  pension  plans  and  mutual  fund  investments.   Another 
large  portion  of  these  investments  are  in  commercial  and 
residential  real  estate  projects.   On  the  one  hand,  some  of 
these  sectors  are  currently  experiencing  difficulty  and  the 
financial  institutions  have  fiduciary  responsibility  to  fix 
existing  problems  and  avoid  problem  investments  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  these  financial  institutions  are  always  in 
need  of  -quality  product"  to  invest  in.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  very  fruitful  to  do  formal  research  on  ways  to  tailor  public 
policy  and  private  investment  policy  to  work  together  for  the 
benefit  of  both  sectors. 

Historically  public  and  private  policies  have  worked  together  in 
an  at  least  "semi-unconscious"  manner  to  produce  dramatic 
results.   Consider,  for  example,  the  development  patterns  and 
transportation  needs  that  resulted  from  Federal  programs  such  as 
VA  and  FHA  low  cost  mortgages,  interacting  with  water  and  sewer 
grants  and  Federal  tax  policy  on  the  deductibility  of  mortgage 
interest,  the  Interstate  Highway  program  and  private  sector 
lending  practices  that  supported  the  development  of  regional 
malls  and  suburban  office  parks. 

These  Federal  policies  and  programs  and  private  sector 
investment  policies  both  responded  to  and  created  market  needs 
and  interacted  with  one  another  to  produce  the  suburbanization 
of  America.   Certainly,  there  are  many  positive  aspects  of  this 
reality,  widespread  home  ownership,  high  quality  of  education 
and  other  programs  in  suburban  communities  etc.   Just  as 
certainly  these  policies  also  produced  undesired  effects  such  as 
the  hollowing  out  of  center  cities,  and  land  use  patterns  that 
can  only  be  served  by  overreliance  on  the  single  occupant 
automobile  with  its  attendant  consumption  of  energy  and 
production  of  air  pollution. 

Why  not  use  the  occasion  of  this  transportation  reauthorization 
to  sponsor  reasearch  into  ways  to  coordinate  public  and  private 
sector  policies  to  produce  sound  development  patterns  that  can 
be  served  more  efficiently  and  in  a  more  environmentally  safe 
mannaer  by  mass  transit.   And  why  not  sponsor  targeted  research 
among  public  officials,  investment  bankers  and  institutional 
investors,  to  discover  ways  to  guide  the  use  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  private  investment  funds  to  support  public  policy 
goals.   Such  an  approach  is  not  only  sound  program  policy  but 
can  serve  to  address  the  problem  of  very  limited  federal 
resources  at  the  same  time. 
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2i  Public/Private  Coordination  o£  Transportation  Management 

In  recent  years  a  new  kind  of  transportation  organization  has 
proven  its  effectiveness  in  selected  communities  across  the 
country.   These  organizations  use  the  name  "Transportation 
Management  Organization"  (TMO),  or  "Transportation  Management 
Association"  (TMA).   Under  either  name  the  concept  is  the  same, 
namely  to  work  with  private  sector  companies  and  public  agencies 
in  their  roles  as  employers.   Many  transportation  programs  seek 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  transportation  facilities  through  new 
construction.   The  TMO  approach  is  to  expand  capacity  by 
managing  the  demand  side  of  the  equation.  This  approach  often 
involves  using  existing  facilities  more  efficiently,  and 
potentially  avoiding  the  need  for  expensive  reconstruction 
projects . 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  effective  TMOs  in  the  country  is 
located  in  the  Hartford  region  and  is  operated  by  the  Greater 
Hartford  Rideshare  Company.  It  involves  a  Downtown 
Transportation  Working  Committee  of  the  City's  eighteen  largest 
employers.   This  organization  has  been  responsible  for  the 
success  of  extensive  car  and  vanpool  programs,  greater  use  of 
mass  transit  and  high  occupany  vehicle  lanes,  changes  in 
employer  parking  policies,  and,  in  coordination  with  the  Greater 
Hartford  Transit  District,  has  helped  promote  the  successful 
Scooter  shuttle  program  in  downtown  Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  and 
East  Hartford,  all  of  which  have  enhanced  mobility  in  the, City 
and  region. 

TMOs  have  the  potential  to  provide  significant  relief  from 
traffic  congestion  and  reduction  of  air  pollution  and  energy 
consumption  in  communities  throughout  the  country.   TMOs  also 
can  work  effectively  with  public  tansit  agencies  and  are  an 
important  element  in  any  mobility  strategy.   Support  for  TMOs 
makes  good  public  policy  sense.   They  are  cost  effective  and 
directly  involve  the  private  sector  in  transportation  demand 
management.   The  new  Federal  transportation  legislation  would  do 
well  to  include  continued  policy  and  funding  support  for  these 
innovative  organizations.   On  a  related  matter.  Federal  tax 
policy  legislation  should  also  be  supported  to  provide  a  level 
playing  field  so  that  employer  sponsored  transit  pass  subsidies 
receive  the  same  tax  treatment  as  employer  parking  subsidies. 


CONCLUSION 

Once  again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  these  observatons  and  suggestions  to  you  this 
morning.   You  are  now  engaged  in  a  very  significant  transportation 
policy  setting  process.   I  hope  that  the  thoughts  that  I  have 
presented  this  morning  will  be  useful  in  your  deliberations. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about  my 
testimony.   I  will  also  be  happy  to  work  with  you  or  members  of  your 
staff  to  develop  these  ideas  further  if  you  wish. 
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Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  the  future  of  the 
federal-aid  highway  program  and  related  surface  transportation 
issues . 

During  the  past  few  years  Congress  has  clearly  been  moving 
in  the  right  direction  with  respect  to  mandating  tougher 
standards  for  air  quality  and  the  environment  in  general.   It  is 
not  inconsistent  and,  in  fact,  could  be  considered  good  public 
policy  if  Congress  considered  conforming  other  federal  laws  to 
help  achieve  the  current  environmental  and  air  quality  goals. 

HTRH-SPRRn  RATI.  RBTWEEM  MEW  YORK  AMD  BOSTOii 

Along  those  lines,  Amtrak  has  initiated  a  high-speed  rail 
program  reducing  the  travel  time  between  New  York  and  Boston  to 
under  three  hours.   In  the  FY  1991  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  Congress  provided  Amtrak 
$125  million  through  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project 
(NECIP)  to  begin  necessary  signal  and  right-of-way  improvements 
and  to  initiate  work  on  electrifying  the  rail  line  between  New 
Haven  and  Boston.   Amtrak  strongly  supports  this  project  and 
believes  it  will  significantly  contribute  to  reducing  airport  and 
highway  congestion  and  air  pollution  in  the  region  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  new  airport  and  highway  expansion  alternatives. 

The  Coalition  of  Northeastern  Governors  (CONEG),  a  leading 
proponent  of  improved  rail  passenger  service  in  the  Northeast, 
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identified  a  number  of  important  benefits  that  could  result  from 
this  project: 

o    2.85  million  passengers  would  be  diverted  annually 
from  air  and  highway  travel  onto  Amtrak.   The  vast 
majority  —  80  percent  or  2.25  million  —  would  be 
diverted  from  Boston's  and  New  York's  already  heavily 
congested  airports.   This  diversion  could  permit 
cutting  back  up  to  50  air  shuttle  trips  daily  and  free 
up  between  eight  and  ten  airport  gates  for  longer 
distance  operations. 

o    Some  24.5  million  gallons  of  gasoline  and  jet  fuel 
could  be  saved  annually.   At  the  same  time,  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides  and  other 
emissions  would  be  annually  reduced  by  over  2,600  tons. 

o    Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  productivity  gains 
would  be  realized  through  reduced  travel  times  for 
commuters  and  intercity  travelers.   In  addition, 
construction  work  and  continuing  operations  would 
generate  well  over  a  billion  dollars  in  new  business 
sales  and  other  economic  activity. 

For  FY  1992,  Amtrak  is  requesting  NECIP  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $223  million.   North  of  New  York,  Amtrak  is  requesting 
$71  million  for  right-of-way  improvements  to  further  our 
high-speed  rail  project,  plus  an  additional  $100  million  as  half 
of  the  funding  required  to  complete  the  electrification  project 
between  New  Haven  and  Boston.   Although  the  Administration  has 
included  no  funds  in  its  budget  for  NECIP,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA)  intends  to  move  forward  on  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  it  believes  is  required  for  the  electrification 
work.   Amtrak  plans  to  seek  bids  for  the  design  phase  of  a 
turn-key  construction  contract  for  electrical  substations  and 
catenary  support  structures,  hanging  of  the  catenary,  and  design 
and  manufacturing  of  the  related  control  systems  during  the 
summer  of  this  year. 
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Amtrak  also  has  been  studying  a  realignment  of  approximately 
50  miles  of  the  right-of-way  between  Old  Saybrook  and  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island,  that  would  permit  time  savings  of  as  much  as  25 
minutes  over  the  existing  realignment  due  to  high-speed  (150 
m.p.h.)  operations  and  avoidance  of  many  curves,  movable  bridges 
and  grade  crossings  on  the  existing  alignment.   This  change, 
along  with  other  improvement  projects  on  the  route,  would  permit 
an  express  New  York-Boston  service  in  approximately  two'  hours  40 
minutes  or  less,  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  marketability  of 
the  service,  and  make  feasible  Boston-to-Washington  service  in 
under  six  hours.   This  would  further  help  alleviate  congestion  at 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  airports,  as  well 
as  result  in  improved  commuter  rail  transportation  in  the  region. 

Based  on  an  initial  estimate  by  an  experienced  consulting 
firm,  with  a  more  detailed  analysis  expected  in  the  near  future, 
we  project  that  approval  of  necessary  environmental  impact 
statements  and  construction  of  an  alternate  high-speed  route 
segment  could  take  up  to  ten  years  to  complete.   Amtrak  strongly 
favors  serious  consideration  of  this  realignment,  because  of  its 
important  impact  on  transportation  in  the  region.   But,  due  to 
the  long  time  frame  for  completion  —  including  several  years 
just  for  completion  of  an  environmental  assessment  —  the  present 
high-speed  electrification  program  along  the  existing  rail  line 
should  move  forward  as  planned.   As  it  does,  Amtrak  will  minimize 
where  possible  any  duplication  that  could  result  if  the  rail  line 
ultimately  is  partially  realigned  and  will  work  with  the  state  of 
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Connecticut  and  commuter  rail  authorities  to  explore  the  sale  of 
the  improved  existing  rail  line  for  commuter  rail  services  if  a 
portion  of  Amtrak  service  in  fact  is  moved  to  a  new  alignment. 

HTtaWAY  AMD  TRANSIT  READTHORIZATIOM 

With  respect  to  the  highway  bill,  some  have  argued  that 
Amtrak  should  support  larger  and  heavier  trucks  because  with  twin 
48 's  and  triple  rigs  operating  on  our  highways,  more  people  may 
decide  to  take  the  train.   However,  if  you  consider  the  fact  that 
everywhere  Amtrak  operates  outside  the  Northeast  Corridor  we  do 
so  on  right-of-way  that  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  freight 
railroads,  it  does  not  take  long  to  figure  out  that  if  the 
freight  railroads  are  put  at  an  economic  disadvantage  it  will 
have  a  negative  impact  on  Amtrak  operations.   Consequently  the 
long-term  effect  of  larger,  heavier  trucks  would  adversely  impact 
the  operation  of  our  national  passenger  service. 

Amtrak  is  also  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  highway  and 
rail  crossing  safety  program.   The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
estimates  that  the  crossing  engineering  improvement  program, 
combined  with  Operation  Lifesaver  efforts,  has  prevented  over 
6,000  fatalities  and  25,000  injuries  since  1974.   Today,  after 
making  available  nearly  $2.5  billion  in  federal  highway  user  fee 
revenues  and  succeeding  in  reducing  the  annual  rate  of  crossing 
accidents  and  fatalities  by  nearly  50  percent,  the  future  of  the 
Federal  Highway-Rail  Crossing  Improvement  Program  (Section  130) 
is  in  serious  jeopardy. 
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If  federal  funding  for  crossing  improvements  was 
consolidated  into  a  block  grant  highway  program,  rather  than 
remaining  dedicated  or  earmarked  for  crossing  improvements, 
crossing  needs  would  rarely  successfully  compete  with  more 
traditional,  and  often  more  immediate  or  popular,  highway  needs 
such  as  highway  capacity  and  maintenance.   Historically,  highway 
safety  generally,  and  crossing  safety  particularly,  fairs  very 
poorly  against  highway  mobility  for  scarce  financial  resources. 
Amtrak  is  hopeful  that  the  highway  bill  that  Congress  considers 
this  year  will  specifically  include  a  program  dedicated  to 
enhanced  safety  at  highway-rail  grade  crossings. 

PROVIDIMG  FLKXIBTT.TTY  TN  THE  DSK  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FDMDS 

The  use  of  mode  specific  federal  trust  accounts  to  fund 
state  transportation  projects  has  often  led  state  planners  to 
prioritize  their  transportation  programs  less  on  the  basis  of 
importance  and  more  on  the  basis  of  maximizing  federal  funding. 
By  far,  the  largest  component  of  federal  transportation  funding 
goes  to  state  highway  programs.   Because  of  the  availability  of 
this  federal  highway  funding,  with  low  state  matching 
requirements,  transportation  planning  since  the  1950s  has  taken  a 
strong  bias  towards  the  construction  of  new  highways.   Federal 
funding  for  more  efficient  and  environmentally  benign  modes  of 
public  transportation  —  transit,  commuter  and  intercity  rail, 
and  other  alternative  modes  —  is  far  less  generous  or  even 
non-existent.   As  a  result,  even  if  a  state  desires  to  develop 
alternatives  to  the  congestion  and  air  quality  concerns  generated 
by  the  national  emphasis  on  highways,  the  lack  of  federal  and 
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state  funds  for  these  alternatives  necessarily  undermines  their 
feasibility. 

With  virtual  completion  of  the  national  interstate  highway 
system,  and  renewed  focus  on  developing  cleaner,  more  energy 
efficient  transportation  alternatives,  many  believe  that  states 
should  have  more  flexibility  in  how  they  spend  federal 
transportation  dollars.   Indeed,  federal  policy  should  be 
designed  to  specifically  encourage  states  to  undertake  those 
transportation  improvements  that  are  consistent  with  and  enhance 
federal  policies  on  energy  and  the  environment.   This  is  implicit 
in  the  Bush  Administration's  National  Transportation  Policy, 
which  recognizes  that  government  should  make  transportation 
decisions  non-modally,  based  on  how  best  to  move  people  and  goods 
from  point  A  to  point  B  regardless  of  the  mode  involved. 

Thus,  if  the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive  way  to  move 
travelers  between  New  York  and  Boston  is  by  upgrading  the  rail 
line  linking  the  two  cities  to  permit  faster  speeds,  rather  than 
expanding  the  interstate  highway  or  building  a  new  airport,  then 
it  should  be  government  policy  to  provide  states  with  the  tools 
that  are  designed  to  encourage  them  to  make  the  right  choice.   It 
clearly  should  not  be  federal  policy  to  encourage  states  to  spend 
federal  money  for  a  new  highway  simply  because  funds  are  only 
available  for  highways,  especially  if  a  new  highway  is  more 
expensive  than  other  alternatives  and  undermines  specific  federal 
energy  and  environmental  mandates. 
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Giving  the  governors  of  each  state  the  flexibility  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  federal  highway  funds  for  other  transportation 
projects  that  can  improve  air  quality,  reduce  congestion,  and 
lessen  America's  dependence  on  fossil  fuels  constitutes  good 
public  policy,   while  it  is  unlikely  to  result  in  the  transfer  of 
a  significant  amount  of  highway  funds  to  non-highway  uses,  it 
will  help  to  facilitate  a  sound,  rational  reordering  of 
transportation  needs  and  solutions.   This  concept  was  considered 
during  the  debate  on  the  1990  clean  Air  Act  and  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.   The  Administration's  highway  and 
transit  reauthorization  also  would  provide  limited  flexibility  to 
move  funds  between  highway  and  transit  programs.   This  concept 
should  be  broadened  to  include  other  transportation  modes  a  state 
might  consider  important. 

Attached  i:.  a  legislative  proposal  that  would  permit  a 
governor  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  the  state's  federal  highway 
funds  for  o-her  transportation  projects  that  would  improve  air 
quality  in  high  pollution  areas  or  relieve  congestion  under  a 
state  or  local  congestion  management  program.   Transportation 
projects  on  which  these  funds  could  be  used  include  capital 
programs  for  improved  public  transportation  by  bus  or  rapid, 
commuter  or  intercity  rail;  high-occupancy  lanes;  fringe  parking 
facilities;  improved  public  transportation  to  airports;  and  other 
projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
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In  this  way,  for  example,  a  state  could  use  highway  dollars 
for  improvements  to  acquire  additional  rail  cars  for  expanded 
commuter  or  intercity  rail  service,  build  parking  facilities  at 
fringe  locations  with  access  to  public  transportation  or  high 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes,  or  design  mechanisms  to  limit  or  reduce 
vehicle  use  in  downtown  or  congested  areas. 

In  an  era  of  rising  fuel  prices  and  air  quality  concerns, 
states  must  be  given  the  ability  to  use  federal  transportation 
dollars  in  the  most  cost-effective  way  in  order  to  maximize 
energy-efficiency  and  environmental  benefits.   States  should  not 
be  forced  to  build  new  highways  if  better  transportation 
alternatives  exist.   The  attached  legislative  proposal  would 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  by  states  to  ensure  that  federal 
transportation  funds  are  used  in  a  way  to  best  address  the 
states'  individual  needs. 
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USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  RELIEVE  CONGESTION  OR  IMPROVE  AIR  QUALITY 

Sec.  1.   USE  OF  FEDERAL- AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS. 

(a)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  Law,  including 
chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Governor  of  a 
State  containing  — 

( 1 )  a  nonattainment  area  for  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide  as 
designated  under  section  107  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  or 

(2)  a  congested  area  for  which  a  congestion  management 
program  has  been  adopted  may  elect  to  use  in  such 
nonattainment  area  or  congested  area  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  each  of  sections 
104(b)(1),  104(b)(2),  104(b)(4)  and  104(b)(6)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  for  projects  described  in  section  2. 
The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  such  a  project 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  project. 

Sec.  2.   TYPES  OF  PROJECTS. 

Projects  in  nonattainment  or  congested  areas  for  which  funds 
apportioned  to  a  State  may  be  used  pursuant  to  section  1  are  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Capital  programs  for  the  public  transportation 
infrastructure  to  preserve  or  improve  transportation  by  bus, 
rail  (including  rapid,  commuter,  and  intercity  rail 
transportation)  or  other  conveyances  (other  than 
transportation  by  aircraft). 

(2)  Construction  of  roads  or  lanes  solely  for  use  of 
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passenger  buses  or  high  occupancy  vehicles. 

(3)  Construction  of  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  serving  multiple  occupancy  vehicle 
programs  or  public  transportation. 

(4)  Capital  projects  to  limit  or  restrict  vehicle  use  in 
downtown,  congested  areas,  or  other  areas  of  high  levels  of 
air  pollution,  particularly  during  periods  of  peak  motor 
vehicle  use,  through  road  use  charges,  tolls,  parking 
surcharges,  or  other  pricing  mechanisms,  vehicle  restricted 
zones  or  periods,  vehicle  registration  programs,  or 
incentives  to  use  public  transportation. 

(5)  Capital  projects  to  improve  public  transportation  (by 
bus  or  rail  system)  to  airport  facilities. 

(6)  Such  other  transportation-related  projects  which,  in 
the  case  of  an  area  for  which  a  congestion  management 
program  has  been  adopted,  the  Secretary  finds  would  further 
the  specific  goals  of  the  State  or  local  congestion 
management  program,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  nonattainment  area, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  finds  would  improve  air 
quality  by  discouraging  single  occupany  vehicle  use. 

SEC.  3.   DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  following  definitions  apply: 

(1)  CONGESTED  AREA  —  The  term  :  "congested  area" 

includes  any  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  or 

portion  thereof  as  designated  by  the  Governor 

-  2  - 
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of  a  State  on  the  basis  of  congestion  on  the  highway 
system  within  the  area. 

(2)   CONGESTED  AREA  FOR  WHICH  A  CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  —  The  term  "congested  area 
for  which  a  congestion  management  program  has  been 
adopted"  means  a  congested  area  for  which  a  traffic 
congestion  management  program  has  been  adopted  by 
local,  regional  or  state  government  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.   Such  program  may 
include  traffic  level  of  service  standards,  standards 
established  for  the  frequency  and  routing  of  public 
transportation,  a  vehicle  reduction  plan  that 
encourages  the  use  of  alternate  transportation  methods, 
such  as  public  transportation  (including  bus  and  rail), 
car  pools,  vanpools,  bicycles  and  park-and-ride  lots, 
and  a  long-term  capital  improvement  program  to  maintain 
or  improve  the  traffic  level  of  service,  improve  public 
transportation  (including  bus  and  rail),  and  to  improve 
air  quality. 


3  - 
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I  am  Richard  T.  Anderson,  President  of  Regional 
Plan  Association,  headquartered  In  New  York  City  with 
offices  in  Stamford,  Connecticut  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
The  Association's  70-year  record  includes  consistent 
attention  to  metropolitan  transportation,  especially  with 
respect  to  its  influence  on  cities  and  suburban  areas. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  testify  today  on  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991.  Regional 
Plan  Association  shares  your  view  that  this  legislation 
should  provide  Connecticut  and  other  states  in  the  Tri- 
State  Region  with  the  flexibility  to  build  a  transportation 
system  that  meets  our  needs.  This  issue  will  be  discussed 
at  Regional  Plan  Association's  board  meeting  next  week 
and  until  then  my  remarks  represent  a  staff  position  and 
not  policy  of  Regional  Plan  Association.  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  keep  the  record  of  this  hearing  open  until 
the  end  of  next  week  when  we  will  confirm  our  official 
position  on  this  legislation. 

Regional  Plan  has  serious  reservations  about  the 
Bush  Administration's  proposal  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  (STAA),  which  will 
guide  federal  highway  and  transit  investments  for  the  next 
decade.  These  Investments  will  shape  the  nation's 
transportation  system  with  major  implications  for  the  future 
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form  of  metropolitan  regions  as  well  as  national  patterns 
of  energy  and  land  use. 

The  proposal  falls  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
New  York- New  Jersey-Connecticut  Metropolitan  Region 
and  those  of  the  nation's  other  large  metropolitan  BH-eas. 
There  are  five  aspects  of  the  proposal  that  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Region  and  metropolitan  America: 


1.  Funding  Levels.  The  Administration  proposes  to 
level-fund  public  transportation  programs  while 
significantly  increasing  highway  expenditures.  This  is 
not  helpful  to  the  Tri-State  Region,  which  is  the  most 
transit-dependent  metropolitan  area  in  the  country, 
and  which  cannot  afford  additional  highway  use 
resulting  from  Inadequate  investment  in  and  use  of 
public  transportation. 

2.  Distribution  of  Funds.  The  Administration  proposal 
calls  for  a  funding  distribution  formula  based  on 
current  gasoline  consumption  rates,  directing  more 
federal  transportation  funding  to  those  states  with  the 
highest  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT).  The  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  penalize  the  TrI-State  Reglon- 
which  has  more  than  60  percent  of  total  rail  transit 
ridership  in  the  country-as  well  as  other  states  and 
metropolitan  areas  that  have  made  the  most  progress 
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in  promoting  transit  use,  ride  sharing,  and  energy 
conservation.  These  are  the  very  actions  that  will  be 
needed  to  attain  the  air  quality  standards  required  by 
the  revised  Clean  Air  Act,  and  to  minimize  reliance  on 
imported  oil.  What  is  needed  instead  is  a  formula 
based  on  total  mobility  in  each  state,  including  transit 
use,  that  encourages  investments  in  and  use  of  public 
transportation.  States  and  regions  that  make  the 
most  progress  in  reducing  per  capita  petroleum  use 
should  be  rewarded  with  additional  federal 
transportation  funds,  not  with  less. 

3.    Unking Land Use and Transportation.       The 

Administration  proposal  leaves  in  place  the  present 
ineffective  federal/state  metropolitan  planning  system, 
which  provides  no  link  between  federally-funded 
transportation  investments  and  related  land  use  plans 
and  regulations,  and  the  goals  of  the  new  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  Clean  Air  Act  will  require  every  major 
metropolitan  area  in  the  nation  to  focus  on 
transportation  measures  as  a  means  to  improving  air 
quality.  Those  regions  in  severe  non-compliance  with 
federal  air  quality  standards,  including  our  own 
Region,  will  have  to. offset  all  growth  in  vehicle  miles  of 
travel  through  a  variety  of  transportation  control 
measures  to  be  prescribed  by  EPA.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  also  requires  conformity  between  state 
transportation  plans  (TIPs)  and  state  Implementation 
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plans  (SIPs)  to  meet  the  Act.  Thus,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
will  in  effect  disallow  use  of  funds  that  increase  VMT  in 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  present  system  has  contributed  to  the 
metropolitan  sprawl  that  in  turn  has  gridlocked  the 
nation's  highways;  continuing  this  trend  will  defeat  the 
purpose  of  new  federal  transportation  investments. 
An  improved  planning  system  that  effectively  links 
transportation  investments  with  municipal  and 
metropol'itan  land  use  planning  will  increase  the  utility 
of  these  investments,  avoid  the  waste  of  tax  dollars, 
and  help  meet  other  urgent  energy  conservation, 
social,  and  environmental  goals,  especially  those  of 
the  new  Clean  Air  Act. 

To  focus  on  this  issue  in  Connecticut,  Regional  Plan 
prepared  a  land  use  management  report  to  outline 
ways  to  improve  coordination  between  land  use  and 
transportation  concerns  in  the  State.  A  copy  of  the 
report  Is  attached.  Since  then,  we  have  initiated 
discussion  with  the  Weicker  Administration  and  key 
legislators  in  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  on 
the  need  for  improved  land  use  and  transportation 
planning,  which  we  hope  will  result  in  an  improved 
state  conservation  and  development  plan  that  can 
integrate  transportation  and  land  use  concerns. 
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4.  National  Highway  System.  The  Administration  bill 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  new  category  of  "National 
Highways"  that  would  be  eligible  for  "75-25"  federal 
funding.  The  goal  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
upgrade  existing  secondary  roads  into  limited  access 
highways  in  growing  suburban  areas.  The  effect  of 
this  program  could  be  to  encourage  further  suburban 
sprawl,  and  increase  traffic  congestion  and  air 
pollution,  particularly  if  no  related  land  use  planning 
provisions  are  adopted.  While  some  new  and 
upgraded  suburban  highways  will  be  needed  in  this 
Region,  most  of  the  same  benefits  could  be  attained 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  by  installing  new  "smart 
highway"  technology,  by  adopting  congestion  pricing 
mechanisms,  and  through  improved  coordination  of 
transportation  and  land  use  decisions.  An  equally 
irnportant  priority  in  this  Region  is  maintaining  the 
existing  parkway  system,  including  the  Garden  State, 
Northern  and  Southern  State,  Taconic,  and  Merritt 
Parkways,  which  are  currently  ineligible  for  federal 
rehabilitation  funds  and  which  require  different  design 
standards  than  other  federal-aid  highways. 

5.  Discretion  for  States  to  Determine  their  own 
Transportation  Priorities.  A  rigid  formula  In  the 
expiring  STAA  limits  state  officials'  ability  to  choose 
between  funding  highway  and  transit  projects.  The 
administration's  bill  would  provide  greater  discretion 
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for  state  and  municipal  officials  to  move  funds  from 
transit  to  highway  projects,  but  not  in  the  other 
direction.  Flexibility  is  needed  to  move  funds  in  both 
directions.  This  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  realistic  changes  to  press  for  in  the 
Congressional  debate,  and  we  urge  you  to  take 
leadership  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  a  seriously  flawed  piece  of 
legislation,  which  requires  our  Region's  attention.  We 
believe  that  the  outcome  of  the  Congressional  review  over 
the  future  shape  of  our  transportation  system  will  affect  the 
Tri-State  Region  for  decades  to  come. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on 
this  important  legislation.  The  future  shape  of 
Connecticut's  cities,  towns,  and  countryside,  on  quality  of 
life,  the  integrity  of  our  environment  and  our  future 
economic  well-being  all  depend  on  our  ability  to  shape  a 
transportation  and  land  use  future  that  fit  the  needs  of  this 
State.  We  are  prepared  to  expand  on  any  of  these  five 
points  or  on  other  questions  that  you  or  your  staff  may 
have. 

612/ttaadoc 
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Connecticut  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


The  Connecticut  Trust  is  a  statewide,  non-profit, 
historic  preservation  organization  created  in  1975.   Its 
mandate  is  to  preserve  and  conserve  the  state's  rich 
architectural  and  cultural  heritage. 

As  President  of  the  Trust,  I  very  much  appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991.   In  general, 
preservationists  have  come  late  to  understand  the  complexity 
of  the  relationship  between  highway  construction  and  the 
preservation  of  historic  and  cultural  resources  and 
traditional  land-use  patterns.   (The  major  exception  being 
the  highway  construction  resulting  from  urban  renewal  efforts 
in  the  1960's.) 
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Worst  of  all,  despite  paying  an  exorbitant  price  in  both 
dollars  and  loss  of  quality  of  life,  additional  funds  spent 
on  more  or  larger  highways  no  longer  provide  anything  but  a 
short  term  solution  to  our  transportation  problems.   Only  by 
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a  thorough,  unbiased,  regional  analysis  of  underlying  trans- 
portation and  growth  issues  can  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  states  work  effectively  together  to  address  land-use  and 
transportation  options. 

The  Federal  Government  has  begun  to  address  some  of 
these  problems  in  the  Act  under  discussion,  and  more  can  be 
done.   We  applaud  the  sections  of  the  Act  regarding  control 
of  junkyards,  the  encouragement  of  states  to  initiate  or 
expand  efforts  for  planning  and  program  development  for 
scenic  byways,  the  concept  of  congestion  pricing,  the 
encouragement  of  mass  transportation  options,  the 
encouragement  of  multiple  use  of  right-of-ways  to  include 
bicycle  and  pedestrian  traffic,  the  landscape  and  scenic 
enhancement  provisions,  and  especially  the  policy  on  the 
preservation  of  historic  sites  as  stated  in  Section  316. 

At  the  same  time,  more  can  be  done  in  many  instances.   Some 
problems  require  more  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bi-annual 
sum  of  $5,000,000  available  for  scenic  by-ways  in  Section 
118.   This  sum  is  unlikely  to  have  a  measurable  effect  on  a 
national  basis. 

Other  instances  where  the  act  could  be  strengthened  do 
not  require  additional  funds  but  do  require  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  preservation  of  historic  resources. 
For  example,  in  Section  303  (f),  the  preservation  of  historic 
and  cultural  resources  should  also  be  specifically  mentioned 
in  attempting  to  minimize  adverse  economic,  social  and 
economic  impacts.   The  same  could  be  said  of  the  bridge 
program  in  Section  106.   While  we  are  all  cognizant  of  safty 
needs,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  historic  bridges 
could  be  retained  if  standards  were  evaluated  using  the  kinds 
of  criteria  ysed  in  evaluating  state  fire  codes  and  historic 
structures . 

In  the  end,  however,  if  densely  developed  states  like 
Connecticut  are  to  retain  a  strong  and  positive  visual 
identity,  transportation  and  land-use  planning  must  be 
considered  together  on  a  regional  basis.   One  of  the  primary 
ways  the  present  act  could  be  amended  to  ensure  this  would  be 
to  provide  incentives  for  communities  and  regions  that 
incorporate  efficient  land-use  policies  and  patterns  in  their 
planning  processes  with  the  goal  of  creating  more  efficient 
development  and  settlement  patterns. 

While  looking  toward  the  future  it  is  still  possible  to 
learn  from  the  past.   The  traditional  settlement  patterns 
incorporated  in  communities  across  Connecticut  from  the  17th, 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  arose  in  part  due  to  transportation 
needs,  but  they  were  also  designed  to  minimize  transportation 
problems  through  efficient  and  tightly  knit  villages.   These 
villages  were,  and  are,  a  far  cry  from  the  inefficiencies 
presented  by  our  current  suburban  sprawl. 
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STATE     OF    CONNECT/CUT 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


TESTIMONY 

DATE:         March  28,  1991 

PRESENTED  TO:  The  Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  Infrastructure 
Subconmittee  of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee 

PRESENTED  BY:   Karl  0.  Wagener,  Executive  Director 

Connecticut  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

SUBJECT :       Federal -aid  highway  program  and  related  surface  transportation 
Issues 


My  name  is  Karl  Wagener.   I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Connecticut 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  an  independent  state  agency  that  advises  the 
Governor,  the  General  Assembly,  and  other  agencies  on  environmental  matters. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  certain  transpor- 
tation policy  issues  which  the  Council  has  studied  in  considerable  detail  during 
the  past  year.   The  Council's  findings  and  recommendations  for  linking  land-use 
and  transporation  policies  are  the  focus  of  this  year's  annual  environmental 
quality  report.  Many  of  the  Council's  conclusions  are  relevant  to  federal 
transportation  policy. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  address  the  goals  of  federal  transportation  policy 
and  the  inevitable  relationship  between  transportation  and  land-use  policies. 

The  4jltimate  goal  of  transportation  policy,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  is  to 
move  goods  and  people,  but  not  necessarily  automobiles.  But  how  is  the  mobility 
goal  of  federal  transportation  policy  served  when  the  federal-aid  highways  are 
clogged  by  automobiles  which  are  not  traveling  between  states  or  cities,  but 
between  shopping  malls  and  office  parks?  How  does  the  current  use  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system  relate  to  the  original  transportation  goals  of  that  system? 
I  would  suggest  that  local  uses  of  the  federal-aid  highway  system  are  working 
against  the  goals  of  that  system,  and  the  reason  is  a  lack  of  planning  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

There  are  steps  that  all  levels  of  government  can  take  to  make  surface 
transportation  more  efficient,  but  the  federal  government  in  particular  has  not  ' 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  details  of  managing  demand  for,  and  use  of,  our 
highway  system. 

Extrapolation  of  current  trends  predicts  even  more  suburb-to-suburb  commut- 
ing, automobile-dependent  development,  and  single-occupancy  vehicle  traffic. 
The  Connecticut  DOT  predicts  growth  in  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  will  far  exceed 
the  rate  of  population  growth,  as  it  has  for  many  years.   These  trends  will 
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further  clog  our  highways,  thwarting  federal  mobility  goals.  If  the  federal 
goal  is  (as  It  should  be)  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  the  federal-aid  highway 
system  to  carry  interstate  traffic,  then  that  capacity  must  be  managed  through 
attention  to  planning  and  demand  management.   The  system  must  be  regarded  as  a 
finite  resource,  management  of  which  will  regulre  expenditures  for  mass  transit, 
land-use  planning,  and  other  forms  of  demand  management.   If  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  spend  money  on  measures  aimed  at  conserving  some  capacity  of  the 
highway  system,  then  it  will  eventually  spend  much  more  to  enlarge  the  highways. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  transportation/land-use  link  in  a  little  more  detail. 
Essentially,  the  people  of  Connecticut  drive  more  miles  each  year  because  they 
have  to  if  they  are  to  get  where  they  want  to  go.   It  is  not  an  aversion  to 
transit  that  drives  the  demand  for  automobile  travel;  rather,  it  is  automobile- 
dependent  development.  If  a  person's  place  of  employment  is  accessible  only 
by  automobile,  and  if  that  person  lives  in  a  subdivision  that  can  only  be 
reached  by  car,  that  person  will  drive  to  and  from  work.   If  a  person  wants  to 
buy  something,  and  the  only  stores  are  accessible  only  by  car,  that  person  will 
drive  to  the  store  —  using  a  highway,  if  possible. 

To  prevent  the  congestion  on  our  highways  from  getting  considerably  worse, 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  flattening  the  growth  in  vehicular  traffic.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  plan  and  fund  mass  transit  systems  in  conjunction  with 
land-use  patterns  which  will  support  mass  transit.  Therefore,  federal  highway 
aid  should  be  tied  to  a  state's  demonstrated  ability  to  manage  use  of  its  high- 
ways; part  of  the  package  should  include  funding  for  transit,  and  guidelines 
for  planning  land  use  in  conjunction  with  that  transit.  Connecticut  will  be  in 
a  good  position  to  coordinate  transportation  and  land  use  once  it  adopts  the 
recommendations  of  this  Council. 

Sprawling,  diffuse  land-use  patterns  create  automobile  travel  demand  and 
congestion.  They  cannot  be  served  effectively  by  transit,  and  even  worse,  they 
never  will  be.  For  present  congestion  problems  we  can  thank  past  land-use 
planning.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  about  past  practices,  but  I  do  know 
that  present  practices  will  determine  our  transportation  system  tomorrow. 

As  a  final  note,  let  me  state  the  obvious.  Transportation  policy  should 
be  considered  but  one  component  of  overall  government  policy.  The  unending 
upward  trend  in  automobile  traffic  is  the  only  reason  that  Connecticut  has 
failed  in  its  attempts  to  achieve  healthful  air  quality.   It  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  make  plans  for  the 
attainment  of  ground-level  ozone  standards,  if  the  federal  transportation 
policy  is  biased  toward  highway  travel  to  the  detriment  of  transit  and  planning. 
In  addition,  the  sprawling  land  use  patterns  which  highways  encourage  --  and 
which  discourage  transit  --  have  other  deleterious  effects  on  the  environment 
and  economy  of  this  nation.  These  effects  are  described  in  the  1990  Annual 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  a  portion  of  which 
is  appended  to  this  testimony. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Excerpted  from  the  1990  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 

THE   PROBLEM 


Some  of  the  most  serious  environmental  problems  threatening  the  citizens 
of  Connecticut  are  caused  by  diffuse  land  development.  If  current  trends  are 
permitted  to  continue,  projections  through  2010  predict  continued 
decentralization  of  employment,  housing,  and  commercial  activity.  Diffuse 
residential  and  commercial  areas  sprawl  over  the  landscape,  necessitating 
automobile  use  which  in  turn  inhibits  the  state's  ability  to  attain  healthful 
air  quality.  j 

Connecticut  residents,  like  most  Americans,  will  drive  more  miles  this  year 
than  they  did  in  1970,  1980,  or  even  last  year.  Among  the  consequences  are 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  problems,  including  an  air  pollution  problem 
that  will  prove  extremely  difficult  to  solve,  despite  the  1990  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  mandate  to  do  so.  Do  we  drive  and  pollute  more  each  year  because  we 
prefer  to,  or  because  land-use,  transportation,  and  other  types  of  public  policy 
have  forced  us  to  be  automobile  dependent?  Trends  in  land  development  throughout 
Connecticut  leave  more  and  more  residents  with  no  options  for  personal  mobility 
aside  from  automobile  use.  Only  one  fourth  of  all  work  trips  are  accessible  to 
transit.  Today's  transportation  and  land-use  patterns  developed  when  roads  were 
less  congested  and  households  generated  fewer  daily  automobile  trips.  They  are 
becoming  obsolete  in  view  of  demographic  patterns  and  environmental  realities. 
Failing  to  overhaul  state  and  local  land-use  and  transportation  policy  could  doom 
the  state  to  ever-increasing  automobile  use,  leaving  residents  exposed  to 
significant  economic,  environmental,  and  social  costs. 

Many  of  the  costs  of  diffuse  development  are  "hidden,"  in  that  they  are 
not  accounted  for  in  the  price  of  land  or  its  development,  or  in  the  cost  of 
gasoline.  Automobile-dependent  development  makes  employment,  recreation,  and 
shopping  areas  inaccessible  to  members  of  the  population  that  do  not  drive;  the 
automobile  use  it  necessitates  threatens  the  health  of  Connecticut's  citizens 
and  curtails  their  freedom  with  increasing  congestion;  and  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  land  it  causes  makes  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  more  remote  and  turns 
the  character  of  the  state's  landscape  into  a  fading  memory. 

Some  of  the  costs  of  diffuse  development  are  not  hidden,  but  have  clear 
economic  price  tags.  The  building,  maintenance,  and  expansion  of  highways  have 
obvious  costs  related  to  the  rise  in  automobile  use.  Automobile  use  also 
dictates  our  reliance  on  petroleum,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  made  all  too  clear 
in  recent  months,  and  forces  individuals  to  spend  more  on  transportation,  due 
to  the  inability  to  provide  transit  to  diffusely  developed  areas. ■  In  addition, 
diffuse  development  saps  economic  life  from  cities  and  can  drive  up  the  costs 
of  housing  and  land. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  diffuse  development  and  its  costs  is  the 
lack  of  coordination  between  land-use  and  transportation  policy  at  all  levels 
of  government.  This  one  weakness  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  most  serious 
environmental  problems  faced  by  the  state  today. 
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Lxcerpteci  from  tlie  lybU  Annudi  Report  of  ttie  Connecticut  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 

Land  use  and  transportation  are  Inextricably  linked.  When  the  two  types 
of  policy  are  not  coordinated,  sprawl  results.  Large  lot  subdivisions,  for 
example,  create  neighborhoods  too  diffuse  to  be  conducive  to  transit.  Similarly, 
office  parks  situated  away  from  public  transit  lines  effectively  require 
employees  to  drive  to  work.  The  result,  then,  of  forming  land-use  policy  without 
keeping  transportation  in  mind  causes  the  growth  of  towns  where  residents  are 
totally  dependent  on  the  automobile. 

The  relationship  between  land-use  and  transportation  policy  works  In  the 
other  direction  as  well.  Transportation  policy  favors  automobile  use  by,  for 
example,  funding  the  expansion  of  rural  roads  to  serve  new  employers.  The  result 
of  this  policy  is  that  employers  can  move  to  cheaper  sites  out  of  the  city 
because  employees  can  travel  to  work  by  car.  The  result  is  that  people,  again, 
are  entirely  dependent  on  their  cars,  commuting  from  the  suburb  in  which  they 
l?ve  to  the  suburb  in  which  they  work. 

The  relationship  between  land-use  and  transportation  policy,  then,  Is  one 
which,  if  not  coordinated,  causes  patterns  of  development  that  are  detrimental 
to  the  public.  Coordination  of  transportation  and  land  use,  however,  is  within 
reach.  Connecticut  can  choose  to  continue  along  the  road  to  increasing  land  loss 
and  congestion,  or  It  can  build  more  efficient  communities. 

While  population  Increases  and  economic  growth  do  not  ne(;essarlly  result 
In  sprawl,  Inadequate  policy  coordination  idoes.  Partly  because  of  outmoded 
zoning  ordinances  and  public  policies,  land  development  is  growing  50Z  faster 
than  population.  Alternative  future  landscapes  are  possible,  but  each  requires 
different  choices  to  be  made.  (In  the  Seattle,  Washington  area,  residents  were 
actually  invited  to  vote  for  their  future  landscape,  and  selected  something  quite 
different  from  current  trends.)  State  government  in  Connecticut  shies  away  from 
making  those  choices,  opting  Instead  to  serve  private  market  forces.  That 
decision  and  the  current  assemblage  of  policies  and  programs  are  not  laissez- 
faire,  however,  but  present  a  government-selected  alternative  for  the  state's 
future  landscape.  Through  grants,  construction,  and  regulatory  decisions,  state 
agencies  routinely,  if  unwittingly,  encourage  and  tolerate  suburban  sprawl. 

The  Council  has  explored  the  state's  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
to  guide  transportation  and  land  use.  Many  of  the  necessary  policies  already 
exist  and  planning  takes  place  at  the  local,  regional,  and  state  levels  of 
government.  The  creation  of  an  entirely  new  planning  process  Is  not  necessary. 
The  challenge  is  to  find  a  means  for  integrating  transportation  and  land  use 
policies  at  all  levels  of  government  to  accommodate  economic  growth,  enhance 
personal  mobility,  and  reduce  the  environmental  consequences  of  sprawl. 
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Excerpted  from  the  1990  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 

SUMMARY  OF   FINDINGS 

The  Connecticut  Gener.l  Assembly,  frequently  recognized  for  leadership  in 
environment.!  policies,  has  enacted  the  basic  laws  and  institutions  necessary 
to  conserve  our  air,  water,  and  wildlife  resources.  In  addition,  recent  years 
have  seen  a  renewed  commitment  to  acquisition  of  land  for  conservation  purposes 
However,  one  large  piece  of  the  environmental  protection  puzzle  still  eludes 
Connecticut:  the  coordination  of  transportation  and  land  use.  In  examining  the 
persistent  environmental  problems  that  result  from  ever-expanding  automobile  use. 
the  Council  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  ^^e  use. 

1.  Lanrf  use  mnd  trttnsporftion  «r.  fundamentally  linked.  Existing  land- 
use  and  transportation  policies,  however,  do  not  reflect  this  relationship  As 
an  example,  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  while  acknowledging  the  link 
between  transportation  demand,  congestion,  and  land  use.  has  historically  worked 

m^e'trT.  r^'^''':'"'"'"  '"'^'-""  P«""-'  «o  significant  effort  has  be^n 
made  to  reduce  future  demand  for  automobile  travel  or  to  make  future  mass  transit 

noHc^  "^^r'^'^^^r*  '^  i-"«n=ing  land  use.  The  result  of  this  lack  ^f 
policy  coordination  is  sprawl  and  increased  automobile  dependency. 

th^  <;t!;/pV  '/*'"=■'**  encourage  sprawl.  Despite  sprawl-discouraging  goals  in 
the  State  Plan  of  Conservation  and  Development  ("the  State  Plan"),  several  state 
agencies  unwittingly  tolerate,  encourage,  and  subsidize  suburban  spJaJl 

TravelUd^'f^s ^n '""f -"/""""'""'*  '"•'"'=•  ^^*  """^"  ''^  ^^^icle  Miles 
po;:!ii!onTowth!  '^''"''^^^""^  -""="  ^^-^  3Z  every  year,  much  faster  than 


.r..^/:  ^i^^"^«  Development.        The  upward  trend  in  automobile  traffic  is 
;  tlvitv   Pr.f  ?■'    <l--^"li"tion  Of  employment,  housing,  and  colercia 
?onnLti:u/  \'    "   ?""'''  ^°'°   P"**'"  continued   suburbanization   of 
Connecticut.   As  a  result  of  this  trend,  suburb-to-suburb  commuting  is  the 

brse^e'rrffr'-^^^r^r'/'  """"'"  '""^^^  ^^^^^  ^^P^  °'   ^"-^  demaL  cannot 
be  served  efficiently  by  transit,  rendering  most  suburban  areas  accessible  only 


creat  J'  hr^'^^v^f  '/  '"''^■^'-  "^^^   D°T.  in  trying  to  serve  the  land-use  patterns 
created  by  market  forces,  finds  that  most  new  commercial  and  residential 

MlhiTetaniir.  "^^""^  ^°  '^   "^^^  ''   ^^ '  ^^  ^^ ^  necessitates 

6.  New  trends,  new  demands.  Land  development  is  growing  50Z  faster  than 
population.  Many  municipal  planning  and  zoning  practices  do  not'deal  efJectivei; 
lanS  ;°°^""'P°""5^  development  pressures;  this  weakness  leads  to  inefficiency  in 

7.  Urban  Decline.  Policies  that  encourage  businesses  to  locate  outside 
of  cities  have  inadvertently  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  state's  largest 
economic  centers.  ^ 
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Excerpted  from  the  1990  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 


8.  Environmental  Degradation.  Sprawl  and  automobile  traffic  are  the 
principal  reasons  Connecticut  will  fail  to  meet  air  quality  goals  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Suburban  sprawl  is  the  principal  threat  to  many  wildlife  species 
and  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  New  England  landscape. 

9.  Energy  Constimpt ion.  Connecticut's  land-use  and  transportation  patterns 
are  not  consistent  with  state  energy  goals  to  reduce  petroleum  consumption,  but 
rather  are  driving  it  to  all-time  high  levels. 

10.  Lack  of  consistency.  Many  municipal  land-use  approvals  lead  to 
transportation  patterns  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  State  Plan  and  its 
goals. 

'  11.  Alternatives.  ■  Extension  of  current  trends,  which  will  lead  to 
worsening  of  congestion,  air  quality,  and  all  of  the  negative  consequences  of 
sprawl  that  are  now  apparent,  is  but  one  possible  future.  Alternative  policies, 
which  will  lead  to  more  sensible  land  use  and  transportation  patterns,  are 
possible,  but  will  require  deliberate  action. 

12.  Other  states.  At  least  eight  states  have  adopted  legislation  aimed 
at  integrating  state  transportation  and  land-use  policy  with  municipal  plans. 
While  Connecticut  has  many  of  the  necessary  elements  in  place  already,  it  lacks 
an  overall  framework  for  coordination. 

13.  Planning  institutions  exist.  Connecticut  and  its  municipalities  have 
a  tradition  of  planning  that  makes  creation  of  a  whole  new  planning  system 
unnecessary.  A  State  Flan,  planning  commissions  in  nearly  all  municipalities, 
professional  planning  staff  at  the  municipal,  regional,  and  state  levels,  plus 
active  regional  planning  agencies  put  Connecticut  ahead  of  much  of  the  nation. 
Due  to  insufficient  coordination,  however,  Connecticut  continues  to  develop  in 
ways  not  envisioned  by  the  plans  of  many  of  the  state's  various  planning  bodies. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

STEPHEN  L  PERREAULT 

ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT 

THE  HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP 

REPRESENTING 

ADVOCATES  FOR  HIGHWAY  AND  AUTO  SAFETY 

and 

AETNA  THE  HARTFORD  TRAVELERS 

LIFE  A  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  GROUP         INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  &  PUBUC  WORKS 
WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION  &  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUBCOMMTITEE 

MARCH  28,  1991 

HARIKJRD,  CONNECnCUT 

HEARING  ON  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE  BILL 

Senator  Lieberman,  I  am  Stephen  Perreault,  with  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group,  and  I  am  here  with 
my  colleagues  Rupert  Willis  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  and  Russell  Press  of  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies.  We  are  members  of  Advocates  Cor  Highway  and  Auto  Safety,  a  coalition  of  consumer, 
safety  and  insurance  organizations.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  testify  on  safety 
issues  in  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  bill,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bearing  to  Connecticut  I  will  summarize  my  remarks  and  ask  that  the  entire  statement  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

Advocates  for  Highway  and  Auto  Safety  is  dedicated  to  promoting  passage  of  highway  and  auto  safety 
laws  and  policies  to  reduce  death  and  injury  on  America's  highways,  and  economic  losses  due  to 
motor  vehicle  crashes.  Advocates  is  working  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  on  a  variety  of  safety- 
related  initiatives. 
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We  are  here  today  because  we  believe  the  reauthorization  of  federal  highway  programs  offers  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  increase  the  safety  of  our  roads.  Motor  vehicle  crashes  constitute  a  major 
public  health  dilemma,  and  the  costs  to  society  for  these  crashes  now  top  $74  billion  annually.  Motor 
vehicle  crashes  are  the  number  one  cause  of  death  of  Americans  under  the  age  of  44. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  costs  end  up  being  paid  not  by  those  involved  in  crashes,  but  by  their 
insurance  carriers,  other  policy-holders,  and  by  government  funds.  Addressing  motor  vehicle  safety 
through  prevention  and  public  policy  changes  not  only  saves  lives  and  suffering,  it  saves  dollars.  The 
fewer  the  crashes,  the  lighter  the  burden  on  insurers,  taxpayers,  and  policy  holders. 

Every  single  day,  as  many  Americans  die  on  our  highways  as  were  killed  during  the  45  days  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  -  more  than  120,  nearly  45,000  people  per  year.  This  toll  is  especially 
bitter  because  many  of  these  deaths  and  injuries  could  have  been  prevented  with  effective  highway 
safety  countermeasures. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made,  more  remains  to  be  done  through  effective  federal,  state 
and  local  programs.  Several  significant  challenges  to  improve  highway  safety  lie  ahead.  The 
reauthorization  of  the  nation's  highway  and  highway  safety  programs  now  before  this  Committee 
provides  a  major  opportunity  for  determining  our  nation's  commitment  to  meeting  these  challenges. 

For  example,  it  will  take  federal  initiative  to  address  the  growing  speed  epidemic  on  our  highways. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  a  yearly  increase  of  700  deaths  as  a  result  of  states  raising  the  speed  limit 
to  65  MPH  on  rural  Interstates.  It  is  clear  that  increasing  the  speed  limit  to  65  MPH  results  in  even 
more  speeding.    In  one  state  in  which  traffic  was  carefully  tracked  when  its  rural  Interstates  were 
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posted  at  65  MPH,  the  proportion  of  can  oiceeding  70  MPH  increased  nearly  fivefold.  A  recent 
Roper  Poll  shows  that  although  the  public  recognizes  speed  as  an  important  factor  in  highway 
crashes,  an  increasing  number  Gnd  it  acceptable  to  drive  over  the  speed  limit. 

Qjnnecticut  is  one  of  only  eight  states  which  has  not  increased  its  rural  Interstate  speed  limit  to  6S 
MPR  In  the  current  highway  program,  if  a  state  has  kept  its  roads  posted  at  55  MPH,  it  is  subject 
to  the  lott  of  federal  highway  dollars  if  its  drivers  don't  comply  with  that  speed  limit;  but  if  a  state 
has  raised  the  speed  limit  to  63  MPH,  it  is  not  covered  by  the  speed  limit  compliance  rules  on  those 
roads  and  thus  can  avoid  the  threat  of  sanctions.  In  other  words,  Connecticut  and  other  safety- 
minded  states  that  wish  to  remain  at  55  MPH  are  penalized  for  attempting  to  stem  this  speed 
epidemic,  and  face  constant  pressure  to  increase  their  speed  limits  to  65  MPH  to  avoid  possible 
sancticMis. 

This  anomaly  must  be  addressed  in  the  reauthorization  bSl.  The  approach  suggested  in  President 
Bush's  propoaal  -  which  simply  eliminates  enforcement  provisions  such  as  sanctions  ~  gives  the 
federal  government's  blessing  to  speed  scofDaws.  States  are  not  encouraged  to  remain  at  or  return 
to  55  MPH,  nor  are  they  strongly  encouraged  to  eabxcc  their  speed  limits.  Instead,  the 
Administratioa  would  have  each  state  certify  that  its  drivers  are  obeying  the  speed  limit,  and  would 
take  them  at  their  word. 

We  believe  a  better  approach  is  to  create  effecUve  mechanisms  encouraging  the  states  to  take  speed 
limit  enforcement  seriously,  whether  at  55  MPH  or  65  MPH. 
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If  a  state  posts  roads  at  65  MPH,  the  state  must  prove  that  it  is  complying  with  the  65  MPH  speed 
limit  and  that  the  fatality  rates  of  its  highways  posted  at  65  MPH  do  not  exceed  those  of  highways 
at  55  MPH.  One  penalty  of  non-compliance  should  be  the  return  to  55  MPH.  The  state  should  be 
required  to  reduce  the  posted  speed  to  55  MPH  until  adequate  compliance  is  achieved  and/or 
fatalities  are  reduced. 

In  addition,  if  a  state  wishes  to  post  or  to  continue  to  post  a  rural  Interstate  at  65  MPH,  drivers  of 
those  roads  should  feel  confident  that  the  highway  is  as  safe  as  it  should  be  at  that  speed.  The  state 
should  be  required  to  upgrade  the  standards  of  their  Interstate  highways  posted  at  65  MPH. 

To  encourage  compliance  on  roads  posted  at  55  MPH,  a  variety  of  mechanisms  can  be  used,  such  as 
a  reduction  in  the  apportionment  of  federal  funds  in  all  major  highway  categories,  ineligibility  for  any 
discretionary  highway  funds,  and/or  an  increase  in  state  matching  ratios  for  major  highway  programs 
excluding  safety. 

This  is  not  a  popular  position  to  take,  but  without  strong  federal  oversight  of  states'  enforcement 
programs,  we  are  likely  to  continue  to  see  the  driving  public  disregard  posted  speed  limits,  resulting 
in  increased  fatalities  and  injuries.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  reauthorization  bill  prohibit  any 
expansion  of  the  65  MPH  speed  limit  and  encourage  states  to  remain  at  or  return  to  55  MPH. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  bill  must  also  address  the  vital  issue  of  commercial  vehicle 
safety,  an  issue  which  affects  all  highway  users.  When  tractor-trailers  crash,  passenger  vehicle 
occupants  are  the  likely  victims.  In  fatal  crashes  involving  passenger  cars  and  tractor-trailers,  the  car 
occupants  are  killed  49  times  as  often  as  the  truck  occupants.  Double  trailer  trucks  are  two  to  three 
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times  as  likely  as  other  big  trucks  to  be  in  crashes,  and  are  also  more  likely  than  single  trailer  trucks 
to  jackknife  in  a  crash.  Thus,  this  bill  must  contain  clear  direction  if  we  are  to  halt  any  increase  in 
allowable  truck  size  and  weight  limits,  especially  in  longer  combination  vehicles  (LCVs),  at  either  the 
federal  or  state  level. 

Since  changes  in  federal  law  in  19S2,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  has  indicated  its 
ability  to  control  state  size  and  weight  practice*  has  been  neutralized,  and  we  have  seen  a  steady 
upward  trend  in  truck  loigths  and  weights.  About  35  states  currently  allow  loads  greater  than  the 
federal  limit  of  80,000  pounds  and  20  of  these  states  permit  such  loads  to  be  carried  in  LCVs. 

I  ask  permission  to  submit  further  materials  for  the  record  on  commercial  vehicle  safety  issues. 

These  examples  illustrate  how  the  federal  stance  sharply  influences  safety  in  every  state.  The  federal 
government  has  responsibility  to  disburse  its  monies  as  effectively  as  possible,  a  responsibility 
sharpened  in  this  era  of  decreasing  resources  and  increasing  needs.  SaMy  mvst  be  ■  a^for 
OMsidenitloa  ia  all  traasportatioa  iavcstawatt.  Safety  caaaUeratioas  sbonld  be  aa  iatcgnil  part 
of  crery  aspect  of  tkc  plaaaiac  coastractioa  and  rrhabUHattoa  ci  tkc  federal  Migbway  program. 

If  Congress  adopts  major  program  changes  increasing  flexibility  for  the  states,  it  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  decreasing  safety  for  the  travelling  public. 

The  federal  government  can  decrease  the  toll  on  our  highways  by  providing  leadership  through  three 
methods:    increasing  the  role  of  safety  in  the  traditional  highway  construction  and  maintenance 
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programs,  reauthorizing  and  strengthening  existing  highway  safety  programs  and  using  federal  highway 
dollars  to  encourage  state  action  on  safety  issues.  Let  me  briefly  describe  how  that  can  be  achieved. 

1.  Increase  the  role  of  safety  in  the  traditional  highway  construction  and  maintenance  programs 

Most  of  the  monies  in  the  surface  transportation  assistance  program  apportioned  to  state  and  local 
governments  is  used  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  federal-aid  highways.  Rarely  has  safety 
been  a  paramount  consideration  early  in  the  planning  process  or  throughout  preliminary  engineering 
and  construction  of  roadways.  Effective  federal  oversight  of  highway  fund  expenditures  must  be 
guaranteed  to  ensure  the  thorough  integration  of  safety  into  highway  projects.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  act  must  require  that  states  adopt  management  systems 
to  assure  that  the  user  fees  we  all  pay  at  the  gas  pump  are  properly  spent  on  programs  in  which 
safety  is  fully  integrated. 

Each  state  should  be  required  to  adopt  and  carry  out  plans  for  its  Interstate  system,  bridges, 
pavement  management,  highway  safety,  and  highway  work  zone  safety.  Special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  highway  work  zone  safety  program  because  more  than  785  people  were  killed  in  work  zones 
last  year  and  we  believe  such  a  program  is  necessary  to  reduce  work  zone  fatalities  and  injuries.  In 
addition,  states  that  adopt  a  65  MPH  speed  limit  must  also  systematically  upgrade  those  Interstates 
in  order  to  reduce  fatal  and  injury  crashes.  No  systematic  review  of  such  Interstates  was  completed 
before  their  speed  limit  was  raised.  We  believe  this  review  and  upgrading  will  help  to  stem  the 
increase  in  fatalities  documented  on  65  MPH  rural  interstates. 
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This  approach  is  echoed  in  the  Administration's  bill,  which  acknowledges  the  need  for  these 
mechanisms  by  requiring  states  to  have  in  place  similar  management  systems. 

To  develop  federal  standards  for  adequate  maintenance  of  highways,  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
study  should  be  conducted  on  minimum  maintenance  performance  standards  and  the  elements 
necessary  for  a  comprehensive  maintenance  management  system  in  the  states. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  our  proposal  for  the  record. 

2.  Rcanthoriie  and  stnoftbeB  exisdag  highway  safety  programs 

The  basic  federal  highway  safety  programs,  such  as  the  State  and  Community  Highway  Safety  Grant 
Program  (Section  402),  have  been  traditionally  underfunded  and  have  been  poor  step-children  to 
other  federal  highway  programs.  These  efforts  support  basic  programs  promoting  efforts  such  as 
safety  belt  and  motorcycle  helmet  use,  anti-impaired  driving  efforts,  speed  enforcement,  and 
pedestrian  safety.  The  Section  402  program  was  created  to  assist  states  and  local  communities  in 
developing  and  implementing  their  highway  safety  programs.  States  are  required  to  prepare  a 
Highway  Safety  Plan  annually  which  is  approved  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA)  which  outlines  their  programs  in  these  areas.  The  distribution  formula  is 
based  on  population  and  public  roadway  mileage. 

Funding  for  the  basic  Section  402  program  has  not  increased  in  the  last  six  years.  These  programs 
should  be  reauthorized  at  increased  funding  levels  and,  at  a  minimum,  should  grow  in  concert  with 
growth  in  the  federal  highway  construction  and  rehabilitation  programs.     Unforlunaiely,  the 
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Administration  proposes  doing  the  opposite.  They  seek  to  cut  the  Section  402  program  by  8.7 
percent  and  to  decrease  the  federal  match  from  75  percent  to  60  percent.  Their  proposed  Section 
402  program  includes  a  set-aside  provision  for  so-called  highway  safety  construction,  which  grows  from 
$5  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  to  $130  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

We  strongly  support  adequate  funding  for  the  State  and  Community  Highway  Safety  Grant  Program 
(Section  402),  impaired  driving  deterrence  programs,  the  Commercial  Vehicle  Safety  Programs,  and 
research,  data  collection  and  analysis  programs. 


3.  Use  federal  highway  dollars  to  encourage  state  action  on  safety  issues 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  federal  goverrmient  has  great  influence  over  state  safety  activities  through 
the  provisions  in  federal  highway  programs  and  highway  safety  programs,  such  as  sanctions  for  states 
without  21  year  old  mioimum  drinking  ages.  This  successful  provision,  which  is  in  the 
Administration's  proposed  bill,  must  be  included  in  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  bill. 
Although  all  states  currently  have  a  minimum  21  year  old  drinking  age  law,  without  federal 
requirements,  these  laws  are  vulnerable  to  repeal  or  expiration. 

Similarly,  all  federal  taxpayers  are  shouldering  the  burden  of  health  care  costs  associated  with  deaths 
and  injuries  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  every  state  had  safety  belt  and  all-rider  motorcycle 
helmet  use  laws.  For  example,  one  study  of  105  injured  motorcyclists  found  that  63  percent  of  their 
costs  were  paid  by  public  funds,  with  Medicaid  covering  slightly  more  than  half. 
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That  is  why  we  believe  the  next  highway  bill  should  contain  strong  provisions  to  encourage  state 
safety  belt  and  motorcycle  helmet  use  laws. 

We  believe  a  variety  of  approaches  short  of  sanctions  can  also  be  used  to  encourage  state  action  and 
improve  the  safety  of  our  highways,  such  as  different  matching  ratios,  changing  the  distribution  of  the 
U.S.  DOTs  discretionary  funds,  and  incentive  grants. 

Advocates  has  many  concerns  in  this  legislation  and  would  be  happy  to  provide  more  details  on  our 
safety  proposals.  We  hope  that  the  Committee  will  consider  our  proposals  to  fully  integrate  safety 
into  every  aspect  of  the  federal  highway  program.  The  opportunity  to  change  the  highway  program 
to  meet  the  mobility  needs  of  the  21st  century  must  also  meet  the  safety  needs  of  the  traveling  public. 

Our  nation  is  already  paying  an  enormous,  unnecasaty  price  in  dollars,  family  tragedy  and  lost 
productivity  because  of  the  unacccptably  high  numbers  of  deaths  and  injuries  on  our  highways. 

Without  a  new  focus  on  safety,  societal  and  economic  cotts  -  such  as  hospital  and  other  medical 
coBts,  short-term  and  long-term  rehabilitation,  Medicaid  and  other  government  support  programs, 
insurance,  even  lost  yean  of  productivity  ~  will  escalate  further,  adding  to  budget  deGcit  burdens. 

We  urge  you,  this  Committee  and  this  Congress,  at  this  critical  juncture  of  the  federal  highway 
program,  to  institute  a  new  emphasis  on  highway  safety.  Beginning  with  passage  of  the  federal 
highway  and  motor  vehicle  safety  acts  in  the  late  1960s,  we  have  learned  that  serious  investments  in 
safety  are  necessary,  possible,  and  cost-effective. 
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As  the  Committee  develops  its  vision  for  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  bill,  I  hope  it  does 
not  remain  content  with  the  "status  quo"  for  highway  safety.  An  investment  now  will  reap  social  and 
economic  benefits  well  into  the  next  century.  We  urge  that  our  new  highway  system  be  a  new 
highway  safety  system. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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April  18,  1991 


The  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 
Committee  on  Environment  &  Public  Works 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Lieberman: 

Advocates  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  your  March  28  hearing  in 
Hartford.  The  hearing  reflected  many  of  the  issues  in  the  scope  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  bill.  We  believe  it  was  very  important  that  safety  was 
recognized  as  one  of  these  issues. 

At  the  hearing,  you  granted  our  request  to  submit  further  information  about 
commercial  vehicle  safety.  Attached  are  materials  which  describe  aspects  of 
commercial  vehicle  operations  nationally,  especially  the  operation  of  longer 
combination  vehicles  (LCVs).  these  materials  include  troubling  statistics  about 
the  increased  risk  LCVs  present  to  all  highway  users. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  videotape  prepared  by  Citizens  for  Responsible  and  Safe 
Highways  (CRASH),  which  we  request  to  be  included  in  the  record.  It  includes 
riveting  footage  of  the  actual  performance  of  longer  trucks  on  our  roads. 
Advocates  has  board  membership  on  CRASH. 

I  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  find  these  materials  helpful  as  you  develop  the 
provisions  relating  to  commercial  vehicles  in  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  bill.  Advocates  looks  forward  to  working  with  you  to  craft  legislation 
which  will  increase  highway  safety  across  our  nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Jfidith  Lee  Stone 
xecutive  Director 

enclosures 


777  North  Capitol  Street,  NE    Suite  410    Washington,  DC  20002    Tel:  202/408-1711    Fax:  202/408-1699 
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FEDERAL  LAWS  CONTROLLING  TRUCK  SLZE 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  19S6  (P.L.  85-767;   23  U.S.C  Sec  127): 

*  Restricted  truck  size  only  to  Interstate  System. 

*  Only  size  restriction  was  maximum  vehicle  width  of  96  in.;   limits  on  vehicle  length, 
height,  and  number  of  trailers  not  enacted. 

*  l^dth  limit  permissive  •  states  could  enforce  lower  limits  on  Interstate  and  if  some 
states  had  higher  limits  in  effect  at  time  of  legislation,  these  higher  limits  were 
"grandfathered." 


Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1982  (PX.  97-424,  23  U.S.C 
Sec.127): 

*  Trailer  length:  Act  specifically  prohibited  states  from  limiting  the  length  of  the 
semitrailer  in  a  tractor-semitrailer  combination  to  less  than  forty-eight  (48)  feet;   or 
limiting  the  length  of  each  trailer  in  a  two-trailer  combination  vehicle  to  less  than 
twenty-eight  (28)  feet  on  specially  designated  highways  which  included  the  Interstate 
System  plus  portions  of  the  U.S.  Primaiy  System  of  arterials  in  each  state. 

*  Number  of  Trailers:  Act  specified  that  states  could  not  prohibit  use  of  twin- 
(tandem-)trailev  trucks  on  highways  designated  for  vehicles  with  two  28-foot  trailers. 

*  Overall  Cr  mbination  Vehicle  Length:  Act  prohibited  states  from  enacting  any 
overall  length  limits  on  tractor-semitrailers  or  on  tandem-trailer  trucks. 

*  Grandfathered  Length  Limits:  Act  required  states  to  continue  to  allow  semi-trailer 
lengths  of  whatever  dimensions  that  were  actually  and  lawfiilly  being  operated  before 
its  passage.   Twenty-five  (25)  states  had  allowed  semitrailers  of  between  fifty  (50)  and 
fifty-nine  and  one-half  (59.5)  feet  long. 

*  Vehicle  Width:    States  were  required  to  allow  vehicles  102  inches  wide  on  all 
designated  highways  that  had  twelve  (12)  feet  wide  travel  lanes.   This  was  modified  in 
the  Tandem  Trailer  Safety  Act  of  1984  to  delete  the  12-foot  lane  requirement  and, 
instead,  to  require  that  102-inch  wide  trucks  be  allowed  on  all  designated  highways  that 
could  safely  accommodate  them. 
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FEDERAL  UVWS  CONTROLLING  TRUCK  WOGITT 


weight  -  1975  Federal-ald  Highway  Act  (P.L  93-643,    23  U.S.C.  Sec.  127)  -  Interstate  System: 

•  80,000  lbs.  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  (GVW)  maximum. 

•  20,000  lbs.  single  axle  maximum;   34,000  lbs.  tandem  axle 

maximum. 

J.    .  .        Ki:-.>.on  tio\  «fn»M  have  GVWs  In  excess  of  80,000  lbs.  and  single  and  tandem 
Highway  Acts.   Hawaii  and  Michigan  grandfathered  In  1987  Act 

Twenty  (20)  states  have  Longer  CombUutioo  Vehides  (LCVs)  (Turnpike  Doubles,  Triple-Tmllers,  Rocky 
Mountain  Doubles,  Slngle-Trallers  In  excess  of  forty-eight  feet  long). 

llriA*  Fonnola  B:    1975  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  -  Interstate  System:   ControU  the  maximum  weight 
S^^HnTgLp  of  consecutive  axl^  given  the  total  number  of  axles  In  each  group  and  the 
distance  from  first  to  last  oxie. 

W  =  500tLN/(N-l)-H2N+36] 

Coneress  'capped"  the  GVWs  achievable  under  Bridge  Formula  B  at  80.000  lbs.   SlgnlDcanUy  higher 
il^ts  above  80,000  lbs.  are  achievable  if  Bridge  Formola  B  Is  'uncapped. 
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Congress  passed  the  bridge  formula  primarily  to  control  bridge  damage  on  the  In;«7'««fJ"f  ^^ 
^^^TbMiC  at  5%  stress  over  design  load;  H-IS  bridges  at  30%  over  design  load). 

As  of  January  1988: 

.   Eleven  (11)  states  In  which  vehicles  on  Intestate  highways  could  exceed  Federal  axle  weight  Umlts  or 

GVW  limit  without  special  permits. 

•  Seven  (7)  states  allow  single-axle  weights  over  20,000  Federal  limit,  highest  (22,400  lbs.)  in 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 

.  Eight  (8)  states  aUow  tandem-axle  weights  over  the  34,000  lbs.  Federal  limit,  highest  in  Florida  (44.000 

lbs.)  and  Rliode  Island  (44.800  lbs.). 

.  Two  (2)  states  allow  trucks  over  80,000  lbs.  GVW  w/o  special  permits:   Michigan  (149.000  lbs.)  and 

New  Mexico  (86.400  lbs.). 

.  One  (1)  state  allows  LCVs  (Colorado),  but  maintains  1975  Federal  GVW  and  axle  limits. 

STATE  lAWS  CONTROUUNG  TRUCK  WEIGHT 

State  laws  vary  widely  for  different  kinds  of  truck  configurations  and  whether  the  rigs  are  running  on  or 
ofT  the  non-Interstate  Federal-aid  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Urban  systems. 

Primary,  Secondary,  and  Urban  highways  (see,  attached  charts). 
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tenfltn.  weigm,  ana  houib  "wm**  *"  «»>«•-"«"  •«•  —  •> 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 

POUSLS 
(RMD) 

TRIPI.E 
(TRI) 

TURNPIKE 

DOUBLE 

(TOP) 

STATE 

1STY»«f  of 
Oparation 

Ltngth  (hi 
Waight  (OOOIbi) 

Length  (ttl 
Waight  (OOOIbal 

Length  (ftl 
Weight  (OOOIba) 

ALASKA 

1981 

so- 
los 

105- 
109 

ARIZONA 

1976 

90' 
111 

105* 
111 

108- 
111 

COLORADO 

1981 

SS" 
80 

105- 
80 

105' 
80 

Route  Milee  Open  for 
Conlinuoua  Operation 

to  rrOm  of  4  Im  'oad«  and 
426  miMa  e(  2  m  '0«d>  oe«i 
uTPO't 

3(.4  iTdM  o<  Maratau  oeM  t* 


Cjiwh  for  IMwvtM*  SwMm 
an«  or  1-:S  and  1-70  wot  w 
Or«>ri  JtxictMfv  •'«lr«  Stat* 
tietwrn  «!»■■"  (.Jia  "«•«  •< 
roM  eevi  M  «  canMnMMn 


IDAHO 


MONTANA 


NORTH 

DAKOTA 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

UTAH 


19S8 


1968 


NEBRASKA  1984 

NEVADA  1968 


1981 


0KLAH0f«4A  1986 

OREGON  1967 


1978 


196S 


WASHINGTON       1974 
WYOMING  1974 


108* 
108.8 


88* 
108 


108' 

IDS' 
123 

110" 

105.S 


90 

78* 

105.S 


so- 
los 

90' 
129 

75' 

105.5 

85' 
117 


lOS* 
108.8 


iia 

IDS 


IDS* 


108" 
129 

110* 
10S.S 


90 

108" 
129 


108* 
129 


106' 
105.8 


98' 
108 


108' 

108* 
129 

110" 
lOS.S 


90 


110' 
129 

105' 
129 


aU  rr^tas  a<  ra«M  eean  w 
RMOa  and  TWa.  RMOt  and 
TUrt  smradune  la«a  0>ar  a.« 
CMiana  1  aWoot  rad«  nrM 
«»«ad  an  «>  addtnanal  1,600 
nMm  o«  primarr  hgnoar* 

RMOa  pa<t.i«l^  an  a»«lfa  Slaia 
Nermar  avtani  eorawting  a« 
1,163  iii»aa  lnlar»ta»  6.606 
mead  ertm^T,  and  4.706  miaa 


4,872  «i»aa  eJ  feada  ooan  id 
RMOa,  3,S2S  mBaa  ot  roada 
aean  to  TRla 

emka  highway  av«am  ol  67 1 
mllas  IntafWata  1,806  milaa 
principal  «1aflal,  and  »3  n»lad 
minor  arlarid  ©pan  to  ad 
eamoinotion  nipaa 

Oasenatad  4Jano  highwava 

4,066  nUloa  o(  taada  opon  to 
RMOa.  3.636  ™iao  o<  faada 
•oon  to  TRla 

67*  milaa  o'  Imamala  opan  to 
TPOa.    Slata  r^gNwar  avaiam 
(7.676  miloal  ooon  to  RMOa 

6.000  miloa  of  roada  ooan  to 
RMOa.  eeo  mitaa  of  foada  aeon 
10  TRca  and  TPOa 

6,617  milaa  of  roada  ooan  10 
RMOa 

Entiia  Slaia  nigfi-^ati  tvatam  at 
6.376  m.laa  ooon  RMOa 
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ACCIDENT  REPORTING  SYSTEMS:   TRUCKS 


♦    MCS-50T  (Office  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  (FHWA) 
U.S.  DOT):    Voluntary,  self-reporting  system  of  interstate  motor  carriers  involved  In 
accidents.    Reporting  consists  of  injuries  (most  be  injury  that  is  treated  away  from 
scene  of  accident  by  certified  medical  personnel),  fatalities,  and  property  damage 
exceeding  $4,400  for  each  vehicle  (N3j   FHWA  has  proposed  that  the  property  damage 
threshold  of  49  CFR  Pt  394  be  changed  to  a  non-quantitative  "towaway"  standard. 
FHWA  Docket  No.  MC-90.2,  56  FR  41705  et  segy  Monday,  October  15,  1990). 

MCS-50T  reflects  chronic,  serious  underreporting  by  interstate  carriers.   The  database 
covers  only  30%  -  60%  of  interstate  truck  accidents  and  an  even  smaller  portion  of 
overall  truck  accidents.  There  is  demonstrable  reporting  bias  by  carrier  size,  carrier 
type,  and  accident  severity.   The  database  cannot  be  used  to  develop  estimates  of 
relative  accident  rates.   Hovi^ever,  it  can  be  employed  to  evaluate  the  relative  prevalence 
of  certain  accident  types. 

*  FARS  (Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  (NHTSA)  U.S.  DOT):   Offers  a  reasonably  complete  set  of  fatal 
highway  accidents.   Truck  configuration  information  is  considerably  better  than 
contents  of  raw  police  accident  reports.   However,  the  data  still  contains  some 
uncertainty  over  whether  involved  vehicles  described  as  "single-trailer  combinations"  are 
actually  doubles  or  triples.  LCVs  may  still  be  statistically  underrepresented  in  the 
data. 

*  NASS  (National  Accident  Sampling  System,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  U.S.  DOT):   Emphasizes  iqjury  accidents.  Annual  report  treats 
medium  and  heavy  trucks  as  a  statistical  unit,  no  breakdown  by  configuration. 
Moreover,  the  data  set  has  far  too  few  heavy  truck  accidents  to  provide  a  statistically 
meaningful  comparison  of  accident  characteristics  by  configuration. 

*  TIFA  (Trucks  In  Fatal  Accidents):   This  is  an  effort  by  UMTRI  (University  of 
Michigan  Transportation  Research  Institute)  to  match  FARS  reported  heavy-truck  fatal 
accidents  with  MCS-50T  accidents.   The  system  is  cojointly  funded  by  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers  of  America,  The  American  Trucking  Association,  NHTSA,  and 
FHWA.    Matching  analysis  and  follow-up  interviews  are  better  than  any  other  data 
source  for  identifying  carrier  and  configuration. 
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Sedlon  2  •  VEHICLES 


Percent  of  Vehicles 
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Model  Year 


Medium  and  Heavy  Trucks 
Involved  In  Crashes 

Registered  Medium  and 
Heavy  Trucks 

Figure  V13:  Crash-Involved  and  Registered  Medium  and  Heavy 
Trucks  by  Model  Year 


1968  General  Estimates  System 


69 


SOURCE:   U.S.  DOT  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
GENERAL  ESTIMATES  SYSTEM  1988 
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Section  2- VtMlULfcb 


TABLE  VI 3: 

CRASH-INVOLVED  AND  REGISTERED 
MEDIUM  AND  HEAVY  TRUCKS 
BY  MODEL  YEAR 


Rfirglstered 
Medium  and  Heavy 

Crash-involved  Trucics* 

MODEL  YEAR           Medium  and  Heavy  Truclca  ia9  of  7/1  /89) 

1978  23.000             9%  10% 

1979  25,000             9%  12% 

1980  16,000             6%  9% 

1981  20,000  8%  8% 
1962  20.000  7%  7% 
1983                              18.000             7%  7% 

1964  37.000            14%  11% 

1965  40.000            15%  12% 

1966  32.000            12%  11% 

1967  37.000            14%  13% 

1988  30.000 

1989  2.000 

fouii                           300,000**         100%  100% 

*        Source:  R.  L  Potic  &  Company 
**        Model  years  prior  to  1978  have  been  omitted 
Different  reference  dates  make  comparisons  of 
these  numbers  inaccurate 


Newer  medium  or  heavy  trucks  represented  a 
greater  proportion  of  crash-involved  trucks  in 
1988  than  would  be  expected  given  their  propor- 
tion in  the  population  of  registered  vehicles. 

SOURCE:   U.S.  DOT  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration 
GENERAL  ESTIMATES  SYSTEM  1988 
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Exhibit  1:  Highway  Fatality  Involvement  Rates  - 1988  National  Average 


Passenger  Vehicles  - 


Single  Unit  Trucks  - 


Z 


3 


^  f 


3.95 


Single  Trailers  - 


Multi-Trailers  - 


■  1" 


4.83    I 


5.88 


I  .  .  ■  !  .  . 


12  3- 

Fatalities  par  100  nnlUon 


NHTSA  Fatal  Acdctent  Reponh»g  Sjwtem 


7 


Exhibit  II:  UFA  Fatality  Involvement  Rates  - 1986  National  Average 


Single  Unit  Trucks - 


Single  Trailers  - 


Multi-Trailers  - 


f\  'i  A 

^  Fatalities  per  1 00  million  miles 


TIFA  (Trucks  Involved  in  Fatal  Accidents) 
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Exhibit  III:  California  Fatality  Involvement  Rates  — 1988  National  Average 


Passenger  Vehicles  - 


Single  Unit  Trucks  - 


Single  Trailers  - 


Multi-Trailers 

//////         f         f         f 

0  1  23456789         10         11         12 

FatalKies  per  100  million 
NHTSA  Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System 


Doubles  tend  to  be  used  in 
special  circumstances,  usually  for 
longer  hauls  on  safer  highways 
than  other  trucks.  A  major 
exception  is  in  California,  where 
"western"  doubles  are  used  more 
like  other  trucks  than  in  any  other 
state.  The  1988  PARS  shows  the 
fatality  involvement  rate  for 
doubles  in  California  to  be  98% 
higher  than  for  single  trailer 
combinations,  115%  higher  than 
for  single  unit  trucks,  and  173% 
higher  than  for  passenger  - 
vehicles  (Exibit  III). 
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COMBINATION  VEHICLE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  INVOLVEMENTS 


♦  In  1988,  4,422  persons  were  killed  In  accidents  involving  heavy 
combination  trucks. 

♦  In  these  fatal  accidents,  655  were  truck  occupants  and  3,767  were  not 

♦  Therefore,  the  ratio  of  all  those  killed  outside  the  truck  to  all  those 
inside  the  truck  is  6:1. 

♦  However,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  truck  occupants  killed  in  truck 
accidents  are  involved  either  in  single-vehide  accidents  or  crashes  between 
two  trucks. 

♦  In  fatal  accidents  involving  only  a  crash  between  a  truck  and  passenger 
vehicle (s),  85  truck  occupants  died  and  2,664  passenger  vehicle  occupants 
died. 

♦  Therefore,  the  kill  ratio  for  combination  truck  occupant 
deaths/passenger  car  occupant  deaths  is  approximately  30:1. 

♦  However,  the  ratio  of  passenger  vehicle  occupant  deaths  to  multi-trailer 
combination  vehicle  occupant  deaths  is  much  worse  -  45:1.   This 
represents  136  passenger  vehicle  occupant  deaths  and  only  3  multi-trailer 
truck  occupant  deaths. 


SOURCE:    U.S.  DOT,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System,  1988. 
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Multi-trailer  truck  fatalities  are  overrepresented  in  accidents  involving 
jackknifing  and  rollover: 


COMBINATIOiN  VEHICLE  FATAUTIES  INVOLVING  JACKKNIFING 


Total  Fatalities 

Jackknifing 

Single-Trailer 

4038 

338  (8.4%) 

Multi-Trailer 

253 

28    (11.0%) 

Doubles  and  Triples  are  more  prone  than  singles  to  jackknife  becanse: 

*  Drive  wheels  carry  a  lower  proportion  of  total  load  than  singles, 
thus  promoting  engine  braking  lock-up. 

*  Since  multi-trailer  rigs  have  much  more  opportunity  to  be 
unevenly  loaded,  Jackknifing  is  much  more  frequent  when  axles  do 
not  carry  balanced  loads. 

*  Shorter  cargo  boxes  and  additional  articulation  points  provide  less 
resistance  to  turning  forces  once  wheel  lockup  occurs. 


COMBINATION  VEfflCLE  FATALITIES  INVOLVING  ROLLOVER 


Total  Fatalities 

Rollover 

Single-Trailer 

4038 

552  (11.7%) 

Multi-Trailer 

253 

54    (21.4%) 

SOURCE:   U.S.  DOT,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System,  1988. 


Other  data  analysis  of  twin-28'  trailer  combinations  alone  shows  a 
jackknife  death  rate  of  14.5%  and  a  rollover  death  rate  of  23.5%. 

SOURCE:    U.S.  DOT,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
State  Accident  Report  Forms  Catalog,  1988. 
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SPEED  OF  LCVs 


Loss  of  speed  in  multi-trailer  combination  vetiicles  results  in  botli  a 
reduction  of  highway  capacity  and  an  increase  in  risk  of  accidents. 

*  For  a  truck  travelling  15  mph  below  the  prevailing  speed  of  other 
vehicles,  accident  involvement  rate  is  8.9  times  higher  than  if  it  travelled 
at  same  speed  as  traffic   Rate  of  involvement  increases  to  15.5  times  if 
speed  differential  is  20  mph.  (CM.  Walton  and  O.  Gericke,  An  Assessment 
of  Changes  in  Truck  Dimensions  on  Highway  Geometric  Design  Principles 
and  Practices.  U.Tx  Cntr.  for  Trans.  Res.,  Austin,  1981.) 

*  In  field  test  conducted  by  CalTrans  in  1983,  LCVs  on  3%-4%  grades 
achieved  speeds  that  were  15.4  to  22.7  mph  lower  than  mean  speed  for 
5-axle  trucks.  (CalTrans,  Longer  Combination  Vehicles  Operational  Test 
1984)  Speed  differentials  with  automobile  traffic  would  be  greater. 

*  Although  truck  productivity  scenarios  envision  loads  as  much  as  70% 
greater  than  currently  allowed  by  Federal  law,  tractors  will  not  undergo 
significant  changes  in  hp  in  the  forseeable  future. 

*  The  Highway  Capacity  Manual  (TRB,  Special  ReprL  209,  NRC, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1985)  does  not  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of 
combination  trucks  for  their  effects  on  capacity.   Truck  capacity  effects 
are  measured  in  Passenger  Car  Equivalents  (PCEs).   For  mountainous 
terrain,  the  PCE  for  all  heavy  trucks  is  given  as  7.0-12.0  for  two-lane 
highways  and  8.0  for  multi-lane  highways.   For  a  long  5%  grade  on  a  4- 
lane  freeway,  a  heavy  truck  at  300  lbs./hp  Is  =  to  13  PCEs.   A  fully  laden 
triple  or  turnpike  double  operating  on  an  uncapped  Bridge  Formula  B  for 
GVW  can  speculatively  be  judged  to  be  more  than  20  PCEs  under  these 
conditions. 

*  LCVs  have  lower  acceleration  capabilities  than  conventional  tractor- 
semi-trailers.    LCVs  take  longer  to  merge  into  freeflow  traffic.    This 
causes  congestion  at  interchanges.    Moreover,  acceleration  lanes  into 
highspeed  thoroughfares  are  designed  for  passenger  car  acceleration  times. 
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ADVOCATES 

FOR  HIGHWAY 
AND  AUTO  SAFEPi' 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  SAFETY  PROVISIONS 
SUMMARY 


INTERSTATE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (IMP) 

The  current  Interstate  maintenance  guidelines  do  not  contain 
performance  standards  for  vital  aspects  of  the  system  such  as 
pavement  durability,  skid  resistance,  and  traffic  control  device 
condition  and  performance.  The  design  policy  proposal  currently 
being  considered  by  FHWA  for  rulemaking  would  essentially  allow  any 
existing  designs  for  reconstruction  and  R-R-R  work  to  be  approved 
for  federal  assistance. 

The  IMP  is  a  comprehensive  approach  which  requires  each  state  to 
have  an  approved  Interstate  management  program  that  encompasses 
maintenance,  pavement,  highway  safety  strategies,  the  use  of 
improved  design  standards  and,  where  applicable,  an  Interstate 
Safety  Emphasis  Program  as  a  condition  for  the  use  of  federal  funds 
on  Interstate  highways. 

Program  includes: 

*  Each  state  required  to  have  a  unified,  comprehensive 
maintenance  management  program  for  all  aspects  of  Interstate 
highways . 

*  FHWA  establishes  IMP  model  in  18  months  through  rulemaking, 
including  maintenance  performance  standards  and  reconstruction, 
resurfacing,  restoration,  and  rehabilitation  (4R)  design  standards. 

*  FHWA  approval  of  each  state's  IMP  3  years  after  enactment. 

*  Annual  FHWA  review  and  Congressional  report. 

*  I-4R  projects  not  approved  by  FHWA  if  state  does  not  have 
federally  approved  IMP. 


777  North  Capitol  Street,  NE    Suite  410    Washington,  DC  20002    Tel:  202/408-1711    Fax:  202/408-1699 
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INTERSTATE  SAFETY  EMPHASIS  PROGRAM  (ISEP) 

Rural  Interstate  highways  that  have  been  posted  at  65  MPH  have 
produced  disproportionate  and  unacceptable  increases  in  fatalities 
and  injuries.  ISEP  requires  that  all  Interstate  highways  posted, 
or  proposed  to  be  posted,  at  65  MPH,  must  be  reconstructed  or 
rehabilitated  to  state-of-the-art  Interstate  design. 

Program  includes: 

*  Projects  will  elevate  the  alignment,  cross-section,  and 
traffic  engineering  features  of  the  highway  to  the  highest  feasible 
level  of  state-of-the-art  design.  These  improvements  will  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  highway  to  accommodate  elderly  drivers  with 
slower  reaction-perception  times  and  vehicles  with  inferior 
performance,  such  as  large  trucks. 

*  Each  state  to  inventory  and  set  priorities  on  Interstate 
highways  posted  or  to  be  posted  at  65MPH.  Other  I-4R  projects  are 
to  be  reviewed  and,  if  eligible,  transferred  to  ISEP  program. 

*  Each  state's  inventory  and  priority  schedule  to  be  approved 
by  FHWA. 

*  All  ISEP  projects  to  be  approved  by  FHWA. 

*  I-4R  spending  basement  and  ceiling  of  5%  and  20%  to  be  used 
for  ISEP  projects,  respectively. 

*  Highways  not  upgraded  are  to  revert  to  55  MPH. 

*  Exemption  allowed  from  minimum  expenditure  upon  state 
showing. 

*  State  submits  certification  statement  of  compliance  to 
Secretary  each  year.  If  a  state  does  not  comply,  certification  is 
denied  until  deficiencies  are  corrected  at  the  state's  expense. 
The  federal  payment  will  be  restored  once  deficiencies  corrected 
and  state's  compliance  certified. 
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PAVEMENT  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (PMP) 

The  current  federal  rule  does  not  ensure  that  only  long-lived, 
durable  pavement  with  good  surface  safety  properties  will  be 
subsidized  with  federal  funds.  Also,  no  performance  standards  for 
skid-resistance  on  federal-aid  highways  exist  in  federal 
regulation.  The  PMP  requires  a  federally-approved,  comprehensive 
pavement  management  program  in  each  state. 

Program  includes: 

*  All  states  required  to  have  comprehensive  Pavement 
Management  Systems  (PMS) • 

*  FHWA  establishes  PMS  model  through  rulemaking  within  18 
months  after  enactment. 

*  Each  state's  PMS  approved  by  FHWA  no  later  than  3  years 
after  enactment. 

*  FHWA  directed  to  establish  pavement  life  performance 
standards  for  both  new  and  fully  reconstructed  pavement. 

*  FHWA  directed  to  review  need  for  longer  pavement  life 
cycles  for  rehabilitated  pavement. 

*  PMS  must  integrate  design,  type  selection,  and  4R  methods 
with  maintenance. 

*  FHWA  must  perform  annual  review  and  report  to  Congress. 

*  Projects  must  be  designed  and  built  according  to  the 
state's  approved  PMS  to  receive  FHWA  approval. 

*  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  directed  to  conduct 
research  into  skid-resistance  needs. 

*  NAS  report  forms  basis  for  nationally  uniform  skid 
resistance  standards. 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (HSMP) 

The  effectiveness  of  current  safety  categorical  programs  is  limited 
because  of  problems  such  as  the  lack  of  coordination  with  regular 
construction  programs.  The  Federal  Manual  of  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  Devices  (MUTCD)  has  insufficient  statutory  basis  and  is 
applied  poorly  outside  of  the  federal-aid  systems. 

The  HSMP  requires  each  state  to  develop  a  comprehensive  highway 
safety  management  program  (HSMP)  that  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  prior  to  the  release  of  federal  highway 
funds.  A  HSMP  requires  safety  work  to  be  performed  in  concert  with 
all  federal-aid  reconstruction,  resurfacing,  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  projects.  The  HSMP  also  requires  federally 
prescribed,  improved  roadside  safety  and  safety  appurtenance  design 
standards,  updated  traffic  control  device  standards,  and  issuance 
of  new  federal  standards  for  sign  legibility. 

Program  includes: 

*  Each  state  must  have  a  unified  highway  safety  improvement 
program  within  3  years  following  enactment  that  integrates 
categorical  safety  construction  program  goals  with  regular  4R 
projects. 

*  FHWA  must  establish  management  principles  and  other  safety 
program  requirements  through  rulemaking  within  18  months  following 
enactment.  (See  specific  elements  of  federal  HSMP  model  in 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Safety  Provisions,"  p.  10-11.) 

*  Each  state  must  get  FHWA  approval  of  its  comprehensive 
highway  safety  management  process. 

*  Each  state  required  to  perform  safety  needs  review  of  each 
construction  or  4R  project  based  on  systemwide  safety  needs  review. 

*  States  must  have  priority  schedule  for  projects. 

*  Special  safety  projects  that  are  not  part  of  4R  projects 
are  permitted. 

*  FHWA  cannot  approve  any  federally  assisted  project  unless 
designed  pursuant  to  federally  approved  HSMP. 

*  90%  federal  funding. 

*  FHWA  performs  comprehensive  review  of  each  state's  HSMP 
each  year  and  reports  to  Congress. 

*  FHWA  traffic  control  standards  are  elevated  to  statutory 
mandate. 

*  FHWA  rulemaking  required  to  revise  legibility  standards  of 
highway  signs  to  accommodate  all  licensed  drivers. 

*  State  compliance  with  new  legibility  standards  within  5 
years  after  FHWA  Final  Rule. 
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BRIDGE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (BMP) 

More  than  40%  of  the  nation's  577,000  bridges  are  structurally 
deficient  or  functionally  obsolete.  Yet  only  half  of  the  states 
have  written  procedures  for  determining  priorities  in  selecting 
bridge  projects  and  few  states  have  a  priority  selection  process 
that  takes  preservation  activities  into  account  in  a  systematic 
way. 

The  BMP  requires  each  state  to  have  a  comprehensive  bridge 
management  system  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
FHWA  is  to  develop  the  bridge  management  program  to  appropriately 
integrate  the  decision-making  processes  of  such  topics  as 
replacement  and  restoration  strategies,  inspection  intervals  and 
techniques  and  overall  operational  safety  needs. 

Program  includes: 

*  Requires  each  state  to  have  comprehensive  Bridge  Management 
System  (BMS)  within  2  years  of  enactment, 

*  FHWA  must  conduct  rulemaking  within  one  year  after 
enactment  to  establish  BMS  model  for  states. 

*  Each  BMS  must  include  specific  elements  as  set  forth  in 
federal  model.  (see  specifications  of  these  in  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  Safety  Provisions,"  p.  15-16) 

*  FHWA  must  perform  an  annual  comprehensive  review  of  each 
state's  BMS.  (see  specific  elements  listed  in  "Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  Safety  Provisions,"  p.  16) 

*  FHWA  must  report  results  of  reviews  to  Congress  each  year. 
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HIGHWAY  MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT 

Currently,  no  federally  established  standards  exist  for  adequate 
maintenance  of  highways  built,  reconstructed  or  rehabilitated  with 
federal  assistance. 

A  National  Academy  Sciences  (NAS)  study  of  minimum  maintenance 
performance  standards  and  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  maintenance  management  system  on  the  states  should  be 
required  in  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  bill. 

*  NAS  is  to  carry  out  study  within  18  months  after  enactment 
of  need  for  minimum  maintenance  performance  standards  for  non- 
Interstate  federal-aid  systems. 

*  NAS  study  forms  the  basis  for  FHWA  rulemaking  within  one 
year  to  establish  minimum  maintenance  performance  standards. 

*  NAS  is  also  to  carry  out  study  within  18  months  of 
enactment  of  need  for  comprehensive  state  maintenance  management 
systems.  (see  features  of  maintenance  management  system  in 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Safety  Provisions,"  p.  17-18) 

*  FHWA  can  not  approve  annual  state  program  of  proposed 
projects  pursuant  to  23  USC  S  105  if  any  state  fails  to  comply  with 
minimum  maintenance  performance  standards  and/ or  has  not 
implemented  federally  approved  comprehensive  maintenance  management 
system. 
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HIGHWAY  Wr     "NE  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Last  year,  more  than  785  people  were  killed  in  work  zones.  The 
highway  work  zone  safety  program  would  improve  work  zone  safety  by 
enhancing  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  traffic  control  devices, 
safety  appurtenances,  traffic  control  plans  and  bidding  practices 
for  traffic  control  devices  and  services.  The  program  would  also 
require  federally  approved  systems  of  training  and  certification 
for  work  zone  safety  personnel,  the  collection  and  analysis  of  work 
zone  accident  data,  increased  federal  oversight  of  state  work  zone 
safety  practices,  and  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  success 
of  state  efforts  to  reduce  fatalities  and  injuries. 

Program  includes: 

*  Requires  state-of-the-art  traffic  control  devices  (TCDs)  to 
accommodate  all  drivers. 

*  Requires  FHWA  to  establish  TCD  conspicuity  and  legibility 
standards  by  9/30/93. 

*  Requires  states  to  have  full-standards  pavement  markings  in 
all  work  zones. 

*  Requires  FHWA  to  establish  TCD  safety  and  crashworthiness 
criteria  through  rulemaking  by  9/30/93. 

*  Requires  state  unit  pay  items  for  work  zone  TCDs,  barriers, 
and  attenuators. 

*  Requires  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  inclusion  of 
project-specific  traffic  control  plans  (TCPs) . 

*  Contractor  TCPs  must  be  approved  by  state  highway 
departments . 

*  I-4R  TCPs  must  be  approved  by  FHWA. 

*  Requires  state  highway  department  designation  for  each 
project  of  trained  and  certified  work  zone  traffic  control 
supervisor. 

*  FHWA  must  establish  standards  through  rulemaking  by  9/30/93 
for  training  and  certification  standards. 

*  States  must  collect  all  work  zone  accidents  by  specified 
categories,  (see  elements  required  in  work  zone  data,  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  Safety  Provisions,"  p.  22) 

*  States  must  analyze  all  work  zone  accidents  and  data  in 
order  to  improve  work  zone  traffic  control. 

*  States  are  to  provide  annual  fiscal  year  report  to  FHWA  of 
work  zone  accident  data. 

*  Requires  FHWA  annual  reviews  of  work  zone  safety. 
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*  FHWA  must  annually  assess  work  zone  accident  experience  and 
report  to  Congress  by  3/31  of  each  year. 

*  FHWA  must  set  up  system  of  notification  to  states  of 
inadequate  work  z6ne  safety. 

*  If  notified,  state  must  correct  all  deficiencies  within  5 
days,  review  other  state  projects  for  similar  deficiencies,  and 
certify  to  FHWA  that  corrections  have  been  made. 

*  FHWA  must  withhold  final  project  approval  for  projects  that 
fail  to  comply  with  all  foregoing  requirements. 

*  FHWA  must  conduct  rulemaking  to  implement  these 
requirements . 

*  100%  federal  funding  for  work  zone  TCDs  and  safety 
appurtenances  through  amending  23  USC  §  120(d). 


A  A      cnn  r\ 
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AMERICAN  VICE  PRESIDENT 

LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS 
TRUCKING  Gerald  I.  McKiernan 

(202)  544-6245 
ASSOCIATIONS  fax  (202)  675-6568 

430  First  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  DC.  20003-1826 


April  11,  1991 


The  Honorable  Joseph  I .  Lieberman 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 

Transportation  and  Infrastructure 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
United  States  Senate 
458  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Lieberman: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  generous  offer  which  would  have  allowed 
me  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee's  March  28,  1991  field 
hearing  in  Hartford  on  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Bill.   As  you  know,  in  the  interests  of  time,  I  opted  to  submit 
the  following  statement. 

I'd  like  to  begin  with  some  boilerplate  but  I  think  it  important 
so  as  to  establish  a  framework  for  that  which  follows: 

o    Over  78%  of  this  nation's  freight  and  your  States' 
produce,  goods  and  materials,  as  measured  by  value, 
moves  on  the  nation's  highways  in  commercial  trucks. 

o    The  trucking  industry,  as  a  whole,  earns  some  $257 

billion  in  annual  gross  freight  revenues,  and  generates 
fully  5%  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 

o   We  employ  seven  and  a  half  million  Americans  and  they 
earn  over  $169  billion  a  year  in  wages. 

o   The  trucking  industry  pays  over  $22  billion  annually  in 
state  and  federal  taxes.   Over  eight  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  go  into  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
maintain  the  roads  we  use. 

We  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  highway  users.   We  are  also 
strong  advocates  of  highway  safety.   For  the  last  several  years, 
we  have  been  working  with  the  Congress  on  a  number  of  programs 
intended  to  improve  the  skills,  knowledge  and  overall 
qualifications  of  the  professional  drivers  operating  on  our 
nation's  roads. 
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For  example,  ATA  worked  very  closely  with  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the  legislation  and  ensuing 
regulations  to  improve  the  system  for  commercial  driver 
licensing.   We  initiated  and  support  the  current  drug  testing 
regulations,  and  we  successfully  worked  to  achieve  elimination  of 
commercial  zones.   Prior  to  our  actions,  many  unsafe  truck 
operators  were  able  to  run  their  fleets,  in  these  zones,  without 
having  to  comply  with  safety  regulations. 

Yet,  despite  this  track  record,  which  has  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Congress,  our  industry  has,  for  the  last  year  or 
so,  been  the  subject  of  a  withering  public  relations  effort 
conducted  by  some  well  intentioned  and  some  not  so  well 
intentioned  people  assaulting  our  safety  performance  in 
particular  and  our  integrity,  in  general.   This  attack  has  been 
focused  on  the  use  and  future  potentional  use  of  what's  commonly 
known  as  Longer  Combination  Vehicles  (LCVs). 

But  the  real  issue  is  not  safety  at  all  and  that  is  why  I'd  like 
to  heartily  commend  the  candor  and  truthfulness  of  the  testimony 
you  heard  earlier  from  Thomas  Gillespie,  Assistant  Vice  President 
for  Government  and  Public  Affairs  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation.   He  set  the  record  sraight  when  he  told 
you  that  AMTRAK  would  not  support  the  expanded  use  of  twin  48's 
and  triple  combinations  because  it  would  put  freight  railroads  at 
an  "economic  disadvantage."   No  mention  of  safety  and  rightly  so 
because  the  heart  of  this  anti-LCV  campaign  is  not  on  that 
question  at  all.   Rather,  it's  a  ruse  used  by  the  freight 
railroads  to  gain  in  the  legislative  arena  what  they  have  been 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  do  in  the  competitive  marketplace. 

You  have  also  heard  testimony  that  puzzles  me  greatly,  that  of 
Stephen  L.  Perreault,  Assistant  Vice  President,  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Group,  representing  Advocates  for  Highway  and  Auto 
Safety,   He  too  testified  in  opposition  to  expanded  use  of  LCVs. 

Let  me  explain  why  I'm  unable  to  understand  his  position.   In 
July  of  1990,  the  Transportation  Research  Board  (TRB)  delivered 
to  Congress  its  statutorily  mandated  report  entitled  Truck  Weight 
Limits;   Issues  and  Options. 

While  that  report  covered  a  considerable  amount  of  important 
ground,  let  me  cite  one  section  which  is  of  particular  relevance 
here  . 
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The  Board  posed  the  hypothetical  question:   "What  if  all  higher 
weight  trucks,  including  LCVs ,  were  to  be  eliminated  from  our 
nation's  highways?"   (As  you  know,  for  example,  various  LCV 
combinations  are  currently  operating  in  19  states.)   Here  are  the 
findings : 

-  Transportation  consumer  costs  would  increase  by  some 
$7.7  billion  per  year.   Given  your  long  history  of 
pro-consumer  advocacy.  Senator,  I  thought  you  would  find 
that  figure  of  particular  note. 

Require  the  nation's  trucking  industry  to  drive  an 
additional  4  billion  miles  per  year,  due  to  forced  use 
of  single  unit  vehicles.   I  believe  that  to  be  an 
important  figure  too  to  a  Committee  of  Congress  whose 
responsibilities  include  pavement  wear  and  pollution. 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  the  Board's  findings  which  should  be  of 
significant  interest  to  those  who  advocate  highway  safety. 

There  would  be  an  additional  29,000  traffic  accidents 
per  year;  and 

-  A  350-person  per  year  increase  in  the  highway  death 
toll. 

I  can't  believe  that's  a  result  the  insurance  industry,  or  and 
other  group,  would  want. 

In  fact,  figures  show  that  over  the  years,  expanded  use  of  LCVs 
have  enhanced  highway  safety.  This  fact  was  borne  out  in  a 
February,  1990  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  report  entitled:   A  Summary  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal 
Crashes  Involving  Medium  and  Heavy  Trucks.   It  showed  that 
despite  a  great  increase  in  truck  miles  traveled,  "The  number  of 
fatal  crashes  involving  trucks  has  been  nearly  constant  since 
1977." 

Further,  triple  trailers  were  involved  in  only  9  fatal  accidents 
during  the  years  1980-88  and  during  1988,  all  LCVs  were  involved 
in  only  4  fatalaties.   That,  in  my  view,  is  a  remarkable  record 
and  while  some  may  say  I'm  comparing  apples  and  oranges,  it 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  fact  that  over  800  Americans  lost 
their  lives  in  1989  at  railroad  grade  crossings. 
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Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  issue  of  mass  transit  funding.   Although 
we  are  exclusive  users  of  highways,  we  support  it,  for  two 
reasons.   One,  it's  good  public  policy  and  two,  obviously,  it's 
in  our  self  interest. 

But  that  support  presents  us  with  a  conundrum,  made  crystal  clear 
by  the  testimony  you  received  from  Emil  Frankel,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Transportation.   He  asked  that 
the  Committee  take  into  account  Connecticut's  "special  needs"  and 
in  particular,  requested  federal  help  for  the  Peck  Bridge.   The 
"Peck,"  as  you  know,  is  in  the  Bridgeport  area  and  is  a  vital 
link  for  Metro  North  and  AMTRAK .   We  believe  the  transit 
passengers  using  those  services  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
their  ride  is  a  safe  one. 

But  freight  rail  also  uses  the  Peck  and  benefits  considerably 
from  public  funded  improvements.   We  would  hope  the  Committee 
would  develop  a  formula  whereby  a  private  sector  entity  would 
have  to  provide  its  fair  share  of  the  costs.   Private  railroads 
make  no  contributions  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  therefore, 
should  not,  as  such,  reap  its  rewards. 

Lastly,  may  I  echo  the  support  already  heard  for  the  notion  ably 
annunciated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  Congressman  Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
That  being  that  states  should  have  more  flexibility  in  how  their 
federal  transportation  dollars  are  spent. 

We  endorse  that  concept  but  we  would  take  it  a  step  further  to 

embrace  the  question  of  expanded  use  of  LCVs .   We  would  urge,  as 

the  TRB  has  recommended  to  Congress,  that  this  be  a  question  left 

to  the  individual  states.   They  know  their  highways  best,  they 

know  their  own  economic  needs  best  -  let  them  decide. 

Let  me  close  on  a  personal  note  of  appreciation  for  the  warm 

welcome  you  accorded  me  on  my  "return"  to  the  State  Capitol.   I 

was  a  bit  embarassed  by  the  notice  but  nonetheless,  very,  very 
pleased.   You  have  my  thanks. 


Sincerely, 


/Gerald  J.  McKiernan 
Vice  President 
Legislative  Affairs 
American  Trucking  Associations 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure, 

Albany,  NY. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:15  a.m.  in 
Courtroom  No.  1,  Fourth  Floor,  The  James  T.  Foley  United  States 
Courthouse,  Albany,  New  York,  Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Moynihan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Moynihan.  A  very  good  morning  to  you  all  in  this  art 
deco  splendor  of  the  Federal  Office  Building. 

This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  I  expect  it  will  be  the  last  of  our  hearings. 
We  have  been  going  around  the  country  for  some  time  now. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  colleague,  Mr.  Roy  Kienitz,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  subcommittee  which,  in  itself,  is  the  old  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  reconstituted  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  writing  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1991.  This  will  be  a  bill  that  is  notable  in  one  respect,  if  in  none 
other,  and  that  is  that  it  will  bring  to  an  end  the  era  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Program.  It  fell  to  me  to  manage  the  last  bill.  We 
have  a  five-year  cycle,  as  you  gentlemen  know.  On  that  occasion, 
the  President  having  vetoed  the  bill  and  having  come  to  the  Senate 
on  the  morning  of  its  final  determination  to  try  to  persuade  other 
members,  he  took  up  the  old  Senate  chamber  with  15  Republican 
Senators — poor  men — and  I  had  the  Senate  chamber  to  myself,  as 
everyone  was  waiting  to  vote.  So  I  took  the  opportunity  to  say  over 
and  over  again  that  this  would  be  the  last  of  the  bills  of  the  inter- 
state era,  and  the  next  time  that  would  be  at  hand  we  would  have 
to  be  thinking  about  something  new. 

As  with  most  such  exhortations,  it  went  unheeded  by  the  Senate, 
including  this  Senator,  I  suppose,  but  inevitably  the  time  did  pass 
and  the  time  is  at  hand. 

We  have  gone  around  the  Nation  asking  ourselves  this  simple 
question,  how  best  to  spend  $105  billion.  That  is  not  a  small  sum; 
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$105  billion  is,  by  most  reckonings,  a  considerable  sum.  The  par- 
ticular virtue  of  this  measure  is  that  that  money  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. This  money  is  paid  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by  the  gaso- 
line tax,  and  it  is  paid  out.  There's  a  little  lag,  but  that's  of  no  con- 
sequence over  time.  And  it  will  not  be  paid  out  for  building  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  place  for  half  a  century.  We  will  have  to  ask 
ourselves  what  is  new. 

I  want  to  hear  from  our  distinguished  witnesses,  but  let  me  just 
preface  this  by  saying  you  ought  to  know  a  little  bit— if  I  could 
even  put  it  that  way — of  my  own  history  in  this  matter,  because  it 
bears  on  what  I  think  about  this  and  how  I  may  be  wrong.  And  to 
the  degree  I  am  wrong,  I  need  to  hear  from  you,  because  my  wife 
takes  no  interest  in  this  subject  and  therefore  I  never  hear  from 
anybody. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  Interstate  Program  as  a  New  York  idea,  and  equally  im- 
portant to  recognize  it  as  an  idea  that  had  its  limitations,  its  mis- 
conceptions, and  of  which  New  York  in  particular  never  under- 
stood the  implications,  in  a  strange  way. 

The  origins  of  the  interstate — there's  very  little  literature  about 
it — as  best  I  can  tell,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  otherwise  in 
this  setting,  surely,  the  origins  go  back  to  the  Worlds  Fair  of  1939 
and  the  General  Motors  exhibition,  Futurama.  I  look  about  me  and 
I  have  the  alarming  sense  that  I  may  be  the  only  person  present  in 
this  chamber  who  saw  the  General  Motors  exhibit,  Futurama,  in 
Flushing  Meadows  in  1939.  Is  there  any  witness? 

Thank  God,  there  are  three  of  us.  We  will  meet  for  coffee  after- 
wards. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  it  depicted  the  elevated,  cross-  country, 
inter-urban,  separated  highway  system.  It  was  an  absorbing  exhib- 
it. The  cars  went  around  and  around  America,  through  buildings, 
tunnels,  and  it  seemed  a  better  way  to  travel  than  on  trolleys  or 
with  red  lights,  stopping  and  going. 

In  1944,  I  believe  it  was  Robert  Moses — it  doesn't  say,  but  the 
papers  would  tell — who  suggested  to  President  Roosevelt,  in  one  di- 
rection or  another,  that  an  interstate  system  be  developed,  and  in 
the  anticipation  that  the  depression  would  resume,  this  was  pro- 
posed and  authorized  by  Congress  as  an  interstate  system  of  about 
14,000  miles.  Nothing  much  came  of  it  as  there  was  no  source  of 
funding.  This  was  changed  in  1956,  when  the  National  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  Program  was  established.  President  Eisen- 
hower having  agreed  to  a  proposal  which  was  made  by,  among 
others,  a  then-young  Congressman  Jim  Wright  of  Texas  who  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  dedicated  tax.  That  proved  a  brilliant  meas- 
ure. 

President  Eisenhower  thought  it  was  the  most  important  domes- 
tic program  of  his  Administration,  and  it  probably  was.  However, 
in  the  meantime,  the  State  of  New  York  had  built  the  first  seg- 
ment, if  you  like,  of  the  interstate  system  as  the  Thruway.  This 
came  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Dewey.  A  great  civil 
engineer — your  predecessor.  Commissioner — built  it,  and  the 
Dewey  administration  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  properly  so,  and 
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even  put  the  entire  1954  Republic  ticket  at  risk  of  life  and  limb  as 
they  raced  across  the  State  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  1954  cam- 
paign, hurtling  across  bridges — for  example,  that  bridge  at  Spe- 
harry  Creek,  which  didn't  even  have  guardrails,  but  they  had  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Thruway  had  been  built.  Then  the  election 
was  an  11,000-vote  affair,  so  there  was  some  impression  made. 

Two  years  later,  the  then-Commissioner  under  Governor  Dewey 
was  asked  to  go  down  to  Washington  to  the  old  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  build  the  interstate 
system.  At  that  point  it  would  have  been  a  legislative  activity  of 
five  minutes'  duration  to  make  the  New  York  State  Thruway  toll- 
free.  Now,  this  was  under  a  Republican  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, but  a  Democratic  one  here.  Governor  Harriman.  I  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  the  Governor.  We  didn't  trouble  to  do  so.  We 
couldn't  be  bothered.  A  New  Yorker  was  head  of  Public  Works  in 
the  House;  he  could  have  just  indicated,  "do  it,"  and  it  would  have 
been  done.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  the  Empire  State  needed  to 
bother  with  such  trifles. 

So  we  built  the  equivalent  across  the  country  as  freeways.  For 
what  it's  worth,  in  the  40  years  between  the  time  the  interstate 
began  as  the  Thruway  and  the  time  it  will  have  concluded,  New 
York  State  will  have  lost  one-third  of  its  Congressional  delegation 
in  the  House.  How  could  it  come  about  that  the  State  that  built  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  then  watched  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
along  the  same  route,  and  then  built  the  Thruway  along  the  same 
route,  would  not  know  that  transportation  mattered,  and  that  the 
price  mattered?  Well,  evidently,  we  forgot.  So  in  any  event,  that 
era  is  over. 

The  question  is,  what  do  we  do  now?  I  could  spend  a  lot  of  time 
telling  you  what  I  think,  but  we've  come  to  hear  what  you  think,  so 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  welcome  Commissioner  Franklin 
White,  an  old  friend  who  is  head  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  in  Papal  succession  to  those  who  con- 
ceived and  created  the  interstate  system. 

And  Commissioner  Lucius  Riccio,  who  is  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Transportation. 

If  you  gentlemen  have  associates  with  you,  would  you  introduce 
them,  please,  and  if  you  would  begin,  Commissioner. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW 
YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  ARNIE  KUPFERMAN  AND  JOHN  MLADINOV 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you.  Senator.  To  my  right  is  Arnie  Kupfer- 
man,  who  handles  all  of  our  Federal  statutory  and  regulatory  mat- 
ters in  Washington.  Behind  me  is  John  Mladinov,  a  long-time  serv- 
ant of  the  department,  and  recently  retired. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  welcome  these  ancient  and  honorable 
public  servants,  the  only  two  others  present  who  have  seen  and  can 
bear  witness  to  Futurama. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  appreciation 
for  your  choosing  to  bring  this  hearing  to  Albany.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  you  have  had  such  an  interest  and  have  shown  leadership 
over  the  years.  I  think  you  know  it  is  particulary  appropriate  and 
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fitting  this  year  because,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  transportation  is 
right  at  the  very  top  among  the  issues  on  the  State's  agenda  this 
session.  Related,  of  course,  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  New  York 
State  after  the  expiration  of  the  1988  bond  issue,  and  related  as 
well,  as  you  will  hear  later,  to  the  matter  of  the  need  to  continue 
financing  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  and  a  host  of  other 
things  that  we  do  in  New  York  State.  So  1991  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant year  for  transportation  in  New  York  State. 

Let  me  also  thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  have  made  in  recent 
years  to  preserve  our  ability  to  maintain  the  canal  system  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  needs  to  be  maintained.  I  know  that  for  many 
years  you  have  viewed  the  canal  system  as  a  particular  treasure  in 
New  York  State.  Financing  has  not  always  allowed  us  to  do  the 
things  we  wanted  to  do,  but  in  recent  years,  with  your  help,  we 
have  pried  some  money  loose,  shall  I  say,  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. We  are  continuing  to  work  on  that.  Your  effort  in  that 
regard  is  not  well  known,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  to  thank  you 
for  your  recent  efforts  on  the  canal  today. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  just  interject  to  say  that  that  may 
have  been  the  source — you  never  know  how  ideas  come  about — of 
the  notion  that  we  could  build  the  Thruway  on  our  own.  We 
wanted  to  get  Federal  aid,  but  Jefferson  was  so  interested  in  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  that  we  never  got  it  through,  and  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  were  against  internal  improvements  anyway.  So  we  built 
the  canal  on  our  own  and  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  It  did. 
It  changed  the  history — the  Civil  War  would  never  have  come  out 
the  way  it  did  if  people  hadn't  settled  the  west.  It  was  wheat  from 
Ontario  County  arriving  in  Liverpool  in  the  1830's  that  ended  the 
Corn  Laws  and  turned  Britain  into  an  industrial  nation.  But 
having  done  that  on  our  own,  we  decided  we  could  do  anjdhing  on 
our  own,  and  the  next  thing  you  knew — the  next  century — we  de- 
cided we  could  and  built  the  Thruway  on  our  own. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  I  have  a  longer  statement 

Senator  Moynihan.  All  statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
Proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  read  a  short  summary  of  that  longer  state- 
ment. 

As  you  know.  Governor  Cuomo  recognized  early  the  need  to  re- 
build our  transportation  infrastructure  and  sponsored  two  bond 
acts  in  1983  and  1988.  They  are  clear  proof  of  his  willingness  to 
make  hard  choices  and  to  do  what  is  required  to  provide  a  safe  and 
efficient  transportation  system  for  all  New  Yorkers.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  your  effort  to  fashion  a  strong  reauthorization  of  Federal 
highway  aid  will  once  again  benefit  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  partners  with 
Washington.  As  the  Governor  has  made  clear,  we  are  pleased  to  do 
our  part. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  in  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  have  been  working  closely,  through  Arnie, 
with  your  staff  on  the  reauthorization  legislation.  As  we  have  indi- 
cated in  correspondence  with  you,  our  major  concerns  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  short  time  remaining  to  enact  legislation;  the  need  for 
increased  Federal  funding  by  means  of  a  prudent  draw-down  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund;  and  modifying  the  present  program  structure 
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to  meet  the  Nation's  highway  and  bridge  needs  in  an  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  addresses  some  of 
our  concerns  and  has  many  positive  aspects  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port. These  include  consolidation  of  funding  categories;  increased 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds;  and  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  sep- 
arate bridge  program. 

FHWA's  proposed  funding  levels,  however,  are  below  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  baseline  and  would  result  in  increasing 
the  Trust  Fund  balance  rather  than  using  the  $9.6  billion  balance, 
as  some  intend. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  formulas  proposed  by  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
States.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  Federal  program  is  proposed  to 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  motor  fuel  use.  States  and  cities  that 
enact  policies  that  reduce  air  pollution  and  which  conserve  energy 
would  be  penalized  by  this  formula,  while  gas-guzzling  States 
would  be  rewarded. 

New  York,  as  you  know,  is  the  most  fuel-efficient  State  in  the 
Union.  We  use  35  percent  less  fuel  per  capita  than  the  National 
average.  The  use  of  this  formula  would  reduce  our  Federal  funds 
by  $100  million  next  year. 

Following  the  conversation  we  had  the  other  day,  we  did  calcu- 
late what  the  impact  would  be  were  we  to  use  the  1990  census  fig- 
ures for  New  York  State.  We  estimate,  using  those  figures,  that  the 
loss  attributable  to  the  FHWA  proposal  would  decrease  to  $85  mil- 
lion per  year.  In  other  words,  our  population  has  shifted,  so  our 
loss  using  1990  census  data  would  fall  from  $100  million  to  $85  mil- 
lion. 

It  is  important  to  know — and  this  is  a  point  I  make  to  my  Feder- 
al friends  every  time  we  talk — that  of  the  $3  billion  proposed  in- 
crease in  apportionments  in  the  Federal  bill  compared  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  under  the  new  formula  which  FHWA  proposed  New  York 
would  get  less  than  1  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  $3  billion.  And 
we  say  that  that  outcome  cannot  be  sustained. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And,  Commissioner,  you  are  going  to  give  us 
this  in  a  table? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  I  will. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Impact  of  FHWA  Highway  Proposal  on  New  York  State  Highway 

Apportionments 

The  attached  table,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  shows  esti- 
mated apportionments  to  the  States  under  the  Administration's  proposed  highway 
program.  It  also  lists  the  actual  FFY  1991  apportionments  under  existing  law. 

The  table  shows  that  New  York  State  would  receive  an  additional  $24,762  million 
out  of  a  nationwide  increase  of  $3,129  billion,  or  less  than  one  percent.  This  propor- 
tion is  significantly  below  our  share  of  FFY  1991  apportionments  of  5.4  percent. 
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Comparison  of  Estimated  Apportionment  for  FY  1992  Under  Administration's  Proposed  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991  Witfi  FY  1991  Apportionment 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


State 


Alabama.. 
Alaska 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacfiusetts ... 

Mictiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsftire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


FY  1991  apport. 


214,225 

151,089 

164,474 

138,024 

,048,059 

167,670 

345,518 

49,697 

92,282 

497,808 

374,895 

99,484 

71,847 

321,160 

265,299 

142,537 

132,908 

163,012 

210,632 

59,860 

242,577 

946,664 

320,913 

158,100 

140,257 

254,674 

104,649 

94,184 

71,182 

53,506 

361,319 

101,425 

666.200 

70,471 

427,451 

179,276 

145,098 

491,584 

113,942 

149,351 

77,291 

219,525 

771,841 

91,621 

53,637 

266,810 

222,314 

110,423 

210,832 

79,019 

62,832 


Total  proposed 
program 


256,449 
240,551 
185,033 
171,942 
1,359,028 
201,666 
214,895 

58,106 
111,781 
546,454 
418,580 
127,274 
110,923 
445,113 
272,069 
187,294 
205,817 
216,014 
244,772 

75,554 
304,455 
343,027 
389,538 
245,469 
165,849 
316,837 
140,788 
151,991 
122,742 

62,745 
490,001 
153,753 
690,962 
109,743 
487,801 
207,088 
215,047 
810,863 

88,652 
198,186 
113,219 
271,352 
958,728 
117,883 

59,962 
401,095 
385,263 
112,700 
354,532 
107,851 

61,816 


Gam 


42,224 
89,462 
20,559 
33,918 
310,969 
.33,996 

8,409 
19,499 
48,646 
43,685 
27,790 
39,085 
123,953 

6,770 
44,757 
72,909 
53,002 
34,140 
15,694 
61,878 

68,625 
87,369 
25,592 
62,163 
36,139 
57,807 
51,560 
9,239 

128,682 
52,328 
24,762 
39,272 
60,350 
27,812 
69,949 

319,279 

48,835 
35,928 
51,827 

186,887 

26,262 

6,325 

134,285 

162,949 
2,277 

143,700 
28,832 


(Loss) 


(130,623) 


(603,637) 


(25,290) 


(1,016) 


Total . 


12,290,613 


14,659,955 


3,129,908 


(760,566) 


N.B.  Based  on  1980  Census  and  other  apportionment  factors:  Census  data  and  other  factors  are  currently  t)eing  updated. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Good.  That's  a  very  nice  way  to  put  it.  We 
now  get  about  5.4  percent? 
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Mr.  White.  We  now  get  roughly  $800  million  in  total  apportion- 
ments from  the  Feds.  Under  this  bill,  as  I  said,  we  would  lose, 
under  their  formula,  $85  million.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  critical 
point  is  that  more  money  is  going  to  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
under  the  proposed  act,  and  of  the  additional  $3  billion,  we  would 
get  only  1  percent. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  1  percent.  But  my  question  was,  our 
current  allocation  is  about  5.4  percent,  is  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  it's  5.9  percent. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  if  it  were  simply  to  continue,  we  would 
get  5.9  percent  of  the  extra  $3  billion,  but  we  are  getting  1  percent, 
which  is  a  measure  of  the  change  in  the  ratio. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK.  I've  got  it. 

Mr.  White.  While  recognizing  the  need  for  assistance  in  bridge 
rehabilitation,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  allocates  less 
than  12  percent  of  the  total  program  for  bridges.  Given  the  $50  bil- 
lion backlog  of  bridge  needs,  in  our  judgrnent,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  program  should  be  allocated  to  bridges. 

Despite  Governor  Cuomo's  $4.5  billion  in  transportation  bond 
acts,  in  investments  of  over  $1  billion  per  year  for  the  past  three 
years.  New  York's  needs  remain  substantial.  Forty-  six  percent  of 
our  State  pavements  are  in  fair  or  poor  condition.  Thirty-nine  per- 
cent of  our  State  bridges  and  over  one-half  of  locally-owned  bridges 
are  deficient,  and  over  700  miles  of  our  State  highways  are  severely 
congested  and  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  air  quality  in 
many  of  our  urban  areas,  both  large  and  small. 

On  Long  Island  and  in  New  York  City,  almost  40  percent  of  our 
State  routes  are  severely  congested,  some  for  up  to  eight  or  more 
hours  each  day.  Moving  goods  and  people  in  and  out  of  our  down- 
state  major  metropolitan  area  is  now  costing  exorbitant  amounts 
as  trucks,  buses,  and  automobiles  are  stuck  in  congested  traffic  and 
hampered  by  deteriorated  bridges,  closed  lanes,  and  load  limits.  For 
example,  United  Parcel  Service  estimates  that  the  cost  of  its  parcel 
pickup/delivery  in  this  region  is  30  percent  higher  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Other  estimates  indicate  that  it  costs  more  to  move 
a  truck  between  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  a  length  of  70  miles, 
than  it  does  to  move  the  same  truck  from  New  Jersey  to  Pitts- 
burgh, 400  miles  away. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  "cancer  of  congestion"  our  region,  so 
rich  in  cultural  attractions  and  the  center  of  the  Nation's  finance 
and  business  activities  loses  some  of  its  attractiveness  as  a  place  in 
which  to  do  business  and  to  live. 

Let  me  focus  my  remaining  comments  on  program  structure,  and 
in  particular  on  innovations  in  transportation  which  we  believe 
should  be  carried  over  into  the  new  act. 

While  other  States  are  still  discussing  Federal  programs  to  fund 
intelligent  highway  systems.  New  York  already  has  in  operation 
one  of  the  first  truly  smart  highways.  What  we  term  the  "INFORM 
System"  has  been  in  operation  since  1985,  controlling  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  a  35-mile-long,  5-mile-wide  corridor  through  the  heart  of 
Long  Island.  INFORM  is  our  acronym  for  Information  for  Motor- 
ists, presented  visually  on  the  overheads  along  the  Long  Island  Ex- 
pressway. 
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I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  Senator,  or  anyone  in  the  audience  that 
Long  Island  is  one  of  the  most  congested  suburban  areas  in  the 
country.  Through  a  high-technology  intelligence  and  control  mech- 
anism, INFORM  has  produced  reductions  in  travel  time  as  great  as 
30  percent  over  key  segments  of  the  system.  However,  although 
capital  costs  of  INFORM  were  eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  the 
State  pays  the  full  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  it. 

We  would  suggest  that  some  of  these  costs,  which  amount  to 
about  $4  million  a  year,  should  become  eligible  for  Federal  aid 
under  the  new  highway  legislation  for  reasons  that  I  will  explain 
as  I  go  along. 

As  you  have  remarked  so  often.  Senator,  the  prospect  of  a  44- 
lane  expressway — which  at  one  point  you  posited  as  the  future  for 
Miami  to  Fort  Lauderdale 

Senator  Moynihan.  They  did.  It  was  their  estimate. 

Mr.  White.  — the  prospect  of  a  44-lane  expressway  is  both  a  fi- 
nancial and  a  physical  impossibility.  We  must  make  more  efficient 
use  of  the  facilities  we  have.  Coping  with  congestion  requires  a 
comprehensive  strategy,  one  which  makes  better  use  of  existing 
transportation  facilities  through  transportation  management  tech- 
niques, and  one  which  also  encourages  reductions  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  on  congested  highways. 

Therefore  we  are  introducing  high-occupancy  vehicle  lanes  in 
two  places  where  we  judge  them  a  necessary  response  to  the  con- 
gestion dilemma.  It  has  worked,  as  you  know,  in  some  20  other 
communities  across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  plan  to 
build  HOV  lanes  on  the  Cross  Westchester  Expressway  where  de- 
velopment alongside  the  highway  precludes  any  widening.  On  Long 
Island,  where  we  will  be  adding  a  lane  in  each  direction  on  the 
Long  Island  Expressway,  that  lane  will  be  restricted  to  high-occu- 
pancy vehicle  use. 

We  have  already  begun  the  process  of  education  which  we  trust 
will  make  believers  out  of  the  skeptics  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties. That  effort,  I  should  add,  is  going  extremely  well. 

Another  concern  is  air  and  noise  pollution.  This  is  clearly  not  a 
problem  limited  to  a  few  large  cities.  In  New  York  State,  all  of  our 
major  cities  and  suburbs,  with  the  exception  of  Rochester,  are  clas- 
sified as  non-attainment  areas  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Even  some 
essentially  rural  communities  are  non-attainment  areas;  and,  as  we 
know,  the  major  contributing  factor  is  automobile  congestion. 

To  combat  this  growing  problem  of  congestion  that  contributes  to 
our  inability  to  attain  clean  air  standards,  substantial  Federal  re- 
sources need  to  be  focused  on  a  new  congestion  mitigation  air  qual- 
ity improvement  program,  which  could  be  added  to  the  present 
framework  of  Federal  aid  programs.  New  York  requires  at  least 
$550  million  annually  to  mitigate  and  accommodate  growth  of  traf- 
fic. Additional  funding  may  be  required  to  implement  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  look  to  the  new  Federal  program 
to  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  these  new  funds. 

Funds  for  the  new  program  could  be  used  by  the  States  to  fi- 
nance highway  projects  that  will  reduce  congestion  and  improve 
air  quality,  including  some  innovative  but  achievable  actions. 
These  could  include  HOV  lanes;  park  and  ride  facilities;  transit  fa- 
cilities;   travel    demand    management    measures;    high-technology 
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projects  involving  deployment  of  intelligent  highways  and  vehicles; 
traffic  system  management  measures,  like  the  INFORM  System  I 
have  described;  capital  projects  that  reduce  congestion  and  air  pol- 
lution by  providing  additional  capacity;  and  use  of  highway  right- 
of-way  for  high  capacity  public  transportation,  including  high-speed 
rail  or  MagLev  facilities. 

Regarding  MagLev,  New  York  continues  to  support  efforts  to 
create  a  magnetic  levitation  system  in  the  State  and  the  country 
with  American  know-how  and,  hopefully,  through  American  com- 
panies. This  is  evidenced  by  the  creation  of  a  public-private  part- 
nership led  by,  as  you  know,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  develop  a 
New  York  State  MagLev  Initiative  and  to  explore  the  benefits, 
technological  requirements,  and  economic  development  opportuni- 
ties for  New  York  industries  offered  by  MagLev.  We  have  commit- 
ted more  than  $1  million  to  this  effort.  We  support  funding  for  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a  demonstration  project  within  a  se- 
lected corridor.  At  the  same  time,  the  reauthorization  act  must  ad- 
dress present  needs  to  rehabilitate,  preserve,  and  improve  our  ex- 
isting highways  and  bridges. 

The  present  act  has,  in  our  view,  generally  worked  well.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  the  addition  of  a  new  congestion  mitigation  and  air 
quality  improvement  program  and  a  few  other  modifications,  it  can 
provide  a  prudent  transition  from  the  highway  program  that 
served  us  well  in  the  20th  century  to  those  needed  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  21st  century. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  your  attention,  and  of  course,  I 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  answer  any  questions  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  couldn't  be  nicer.  Commissioner,  and 
thank  you  for  bringing  Mr.  Kupferman  and  Mr.  Mladinov  along. 

I  note  in  the  near  distance  there  Tom  Ryan,  who  is  the  Coordina- 
tor for  Public  Affairs  of  the  canal  system.  Don't  forget  that  canal 
system,  will  you?  I'm  afraid  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  have  for- 
gotten you  by  now;  they're  back  in  the  Middle  East,  but  there  was 
one  brief,  shining  moment  when  they  had  finished  up — did  you 
know  the  Corps  of  Engineers  built  85  mosques  in  Saudi  Arabia  in 
the  1980's?  I  would  have  said,  "half  a  dozen,  until  you  get  the  hang 
of  it,"  but  85— they  went  into  the  business.  They  did  more  construc- 
tion in  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  1980's  than  they  did  in  the  United 
States,  and  they're  back  at  it. 

But  that  canal  system  is  just  a  treasure.  It  happens  that  the  way 
we  built  our  roads,  it  was  our  first  way  west,  so  our  towns  were 
built  around  the  canal.  When  the  roads  came  along,  they  were 
built  north  and  south,  so  you  can  travel  the  roads  and  not  know 
that  the  towns  are  there.  They  are  treasures,  absolute  treasures. 
But  you  know  that. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  about  the  INFORM  System.  I  guess  I 
knew  about  it.  We're  going  to  hear  more  from  our  authorities 
about  the  electronic  toll-taking  and  things  like  that,  which  we  hear 
all  over  the  country.  But  the  one  idea  we  get  repeatedly,  from  our 
economists  in  particular,  is  "don't  pour  more  concrete;  use  what 
you  have  better,"  efficiency,  and  that  congestion  is  a  problem  ev- 
erywhere. It's  almost  a  sign  of  how  well  off  a  community  is  other- 
wise, when  you  arrive  in  a  city  in  America  where  traffic  congestion 
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is  on  the  front  page.  You  know  that  this  is  a  relatively  comfortable 
place  to  live  if  that's  what  they're  thinking  about. 

HOV  lanes  apparently  can  do  quite  extraordinary  things.  I  was  a 
little  surprised,  but  in  Houston  they  have  one  that  carries  the 
equivalent  of  five  lanes  of  interstate.  Well,  that's  baisically  produc- 
tivity, and  doing  it  with  more  electronics  is  just  what  highway  en- 
gineers like  you  like  to  do. 

On  MagLev  and  such  like  we  have  a  lot  of  interest.  I  don't  know 
how  widely  this  is  known,  but  the  magnetic  levitation  was  thought 
up  by  a  young  engineer,  working  then — in  1960,  31  years  ago — at 
Brookhaven,  and  still  there.  That's  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island.  He  was  going  back  to  MIT,  and  between  the  time  his  car 
slowed  down  at  the  toll  gate  in  front  of  the  Bronx  Whitestone 
Bridge  and  the  time  he  got  his  ticket,  he  had  thought  up  MagLev. 
Well,  that's  how  long  it  takes  you  when  you're  28  years  old. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  Later,  it  takes  longer.  My  reference  is  that 
Leo  Zilad  thought  up  fission  while  he  was  waiting  for  a  red  light  to 
change  in  London  on  a  date  certain  in  1932.  I  don't  know  what  the 
world  would  be  like — if  that  light  had  been  green,  would  fission 
have  ever  been  thought  up?  I  don't  know. 

But  this  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  hope  to  legislate. 
I  will  hold  this  for  just  a  second. 

Dr.  Riccio,  good  morning,  sir,  and  your  associate  is 

Mr.  Riccio.  I  have  with  me  Janette  Sadik-Khan,  my  special 
counsel,  and  Mr.  Weiss,  my  chief  of  staff. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Good  morning.  We  will  put  your  statement 
in  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCIUS  J.  RICCIO,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JANETTE  SADIK-KHAN,  SPECIAL  COUNSEL,  AND  MICHAEL 
WEISS,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  Riccio.  Senator,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
you  the  department's  view  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act.  We  in  New  York  City  thank  you,  as 
every  clear-thinking  American  should,  for  your  leadership  on  the 
passage  of  last  year's  Clean  Air  Act.  This  year's  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  will  require  the  same  courageous  leadership. 

This  act  has  large  implications  for  the  future  of  New  York  City's 
transportation  network  and  the  city's  ability  to  remain  competitive 
in  both  the  National  and  the  world  economy.  The  work  of  this  sub- 
committee will  set  transportation  policy  for  the  next  five  years  and 
carry  us  into  the  21st  century. 

Now  that  the  interstate  highway  network  is  nearly  complete,  the 
challenge  that  faces  the  Congress  is  to  rethink  and  reshape  the 
Government's  role  in  providing  an  efficient  transportation  system. 
Let  me  begin  by  outlining  some  of  my  concerns  with  the  act  as  cur- 
rently proposed. 

First,  the  Administration's  proposal  folds  more  than  17  current 
highway  programs  into  three  major  block  grant  areas:  the  National 
Highway  Program,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Program,  and  a  Bridge 
Program. 
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Under  the  highway  portion  of  the  bill,  Transportation  Secretary 
Samuel  Skinner  has  proposed  a  plan  to  create  two  tiers  of  Federal 
highway  funding.  The  top-tier  "Highways  of  National  Significance" 
program  will  use  a  single  formula  to  replace  the  patchwork  of 
funding  sources  for  primary  routes  and  interstate  completion  work. 
Fifty  percent  of  all  available  highway  dollars  will  be  targeted  to 
this  program. 

Unfortunately,  only  16  percent  of  New  York  City's  highways  that 
were  previously  considered  part  of  the  Federal  system  will  be  on 
this  top-tier  system.  In  addition 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  won't  mind  my  interrupting? 

Mr.  Riccio.  No,  go  ahead. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I'm  trying  to  learn  as  we  go  here. 

You  are  speaking  of  the  National  Highway  System,  this  150,000- 
mile  affair? 

Mr.  Riccio.  Well,  the  Highways  of  National  Significance  Pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  It  used  to  be  the  interstate,  but  in  con- 
trast to  the  interstate,  which  was  a  proposal  to  build,  these  high- 
ways exist;  they're  just  being  designated. 

You  say  that  in  New  York  City 

Mr.  Riccio.  Under  the  new  bill,  the  percentage  of  our  streets 
that  were  previously  on  the  Federal  system  is  only  16  percent  of 
what  it  was  under  the  old  authorization. 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK.  I  have  to  have  that  in  a  form  that  I  can 
understand. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  see  it,  this  is  it. 

[Chart  shown.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  From  the  neurology  class,  this  is  the  olfacto- 
ry lobe  of  the  brain. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  in  any  event,  whatever  it  is,  they  are  al- 
ready there,  and  they  are  not  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Riccio.  Well,  we're  afraid  that  in  that  neural  network  that 
you  show,  some  synapses  will  be  left  out. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  problem  with  those  maps — and  if  I  could 
say,  I  wrote  this  for  a  long,  long  paper  in  1960 — is  that  this  map  of 
the  interstate  system  would  give  you  a  feeling  of  Kansas  cornfields, 
but  the  majority  of  the  monies  in  the  interstate  system  was  spent 
in  cities,  and  would  be  from  the  beginning.  I  guess  I  wrote  in  1960 
that  we  did  not  know  how  to  put  one  of  these  things  through  a  city, 
and  that  we  would  change  those  cities  beyond  recognition,  and  we 
did.  We  wrecked  a  lot  of  them.  We  wrecked  Albany. 

There  are  three  of  us  here  who  can  remember  the  Futurama. 
How  many  can  remember  Albany  when  it  looked  like  an  old  piece 
of  velvet?  It  was  a  beautiful  city.  And  then  this  90/10  money  came 
along,  and  smash,  bang,  whang.  The  city  used  to  go  right  from  the 
top  of  the  Sheridan  statue  up  there,  right  down  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Now  you  have  to  get  through  five  Chinese  walls  of  the  inter- 
state system  to  get  to  the  Hudson  River.  You  can't,  and  you  ought 
to  be  able  to,  and  that's  called  progress. 

But  it's  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Riccio. 

Mr.  Riccio.  Thank  you.  And  we  are  concerned  about  rebuilding 
what  we  have  to  keep  what  we  have  as  opposed  to  thinking  about 
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new  roads  and  any  other  obstacles  to  access  to  our  wonderful  wa- 
terways. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  roadways  that  will 
be  eligible  for  this  high  match  money,  as  you  are  aware,  the  match 
percentage  will  go  down,  according  to  the  bill.  The  highest  match 
will  go  down  from  90  percent  to  75  percent. 

Overall,  in  addition  to  these  reductions,  there  is  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  go  to  urban  areas.  When  applying  the 
definition  of  the  eligible  highways  under  these  Highways  of  Nation- 
al Significance,  15  percent  of  New  York  City's  roads  would  fit  the 
definition.  Astoundingly,  the  bill  imposes  a  6  percent  cap  for  mile- 
age allowed  for  urban  areas.  This  seriously  fails  to  recognize  our 
infrastructure  needs. 

So  we  have  three  points:  first,  the  number  of  roads  eligible  for 
the  high  match  goes  down;  the  percentage  of  the  match  goes  down; 
and  in  addition,  there  is  this  percentage  cap  of  6  percent  which 
grossly  underestimates  our  true  infrastructure  need  in  New  York 
City. 

A  second  problem  with  the  h,  particularly  the  Highways  of  Na- 
tional Significance,  is  the  funding  formula  itself,  as  Commissioner 
White  mentioned.  Seventy  percent  of  the  formula  that  goes  to  the 
States  is  based  on  fuel  consumption,  15  percent  on  land  area,  and 
15  percent  on  mileage.  The  insanity  of  this  formula  is  obvious.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  Federal  aid  will  be  based  on  fuel  consumption, 
which  rewards  States  like  California  that  use  a  lot  of  gasoline, 
rather  than  environmentally  sound  mass  transit,  and  penalizes 
States  like  New  York  that  are  fuel-  efficient.  In  other  words,  the 
less  gas  you  use,  the  more  Federal  dollars  you  lose. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  the  proposal  looks  more  like  an  energy 
policy  than  a  transportation  policy,  one  favoring  energy  consump- 
tion rather  than  energy  efficiency.  The  formula  penalizes  cities  like 
New  York  where  gas  consumption  is  one-  fifth  of  the  National  av- 
erage. It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  New  York  State 
will  lose  $100  million  a  year  in  highway  funding  because  of  the 
new  formula.  New  York,  with  the  lowest  per  capita  fuel  consump- 
tion of  any  State,  will  be  penalized  for  its  fuel  efficiency.  This  sends 
the  wrong  message  on  what  our  priorities  on  energy  independence 
are  all  about. 

New  York  State,  and  especially  New  York  City,  is  more  reliant 
on  mass  transportation  than  any  other  State.  The  President's  bill 
makes  a  big  pitch 

Senator  Moynihan.  Can  I  just  interject?  I  think  33  percent  of  the 
transit  rides  in  the  Nation  are  in  New  York  State.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Riccio.  I  believe  it's  even  closer  to  40  percent. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Stangl  is  going  to  tell  us  more  about 
that. 

Mr.  Stangl.  Yes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Riccio.  The  President's  bill  makes  a  big  pitch  for  congestion 
relief  and  traffic  management  projects,  yet  its  basic  financial  struc- 
ture dramatically  penalizes  mass  transportation,  the  most  efficient 
anti-congestion  policy. 

For  example,  under  the  new  formula  New  York  State,  with  7.2 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  would  only  receive  3.7  percent  of 
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the  highway  funds,  while  Texas,  with  6.9  percent  of  the  population, 
would  receive  7  percent  of  the  funds. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  under  the  new  formula.  New  York 
State's  percentage  of  all  Federal  dollars  will  go  down  from  around 
5  percent  to  4.7  percent,  while  California's  percentage  will  go  up 
from  7.3  percent  to  8.7  percent. 

The  proposed  Federal  transportation  funding  formula  threatens 
to  perpetuate  the  subsidies  paid  by  non-auto-owning  people  for  con- 
tinuing auto  dependence.  Certainly  a  better  formula  can  be  de- 
vised; one  based  on  infrastructure  need  would  make  more  sense. 

The  second  feature  of  the  highway  program  is  the  Urban/Rural 
Program.  This  is  the  most  devastating  part  of  the  Administration's 
transportation  package  for  New  York  City. 

Under  the  plan,  80  percent  of  New  York  City's  roads  formerly 
eligible  will  be  forced  to  compete  for  a  much  smaller  pot  of  money 
with  a  much  smaller  Federal  match.  The  Urban/Rural  Program 
combines  the  current  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Urban  Programs 
into  one  block  grant  which  receives  only  25  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds.  The  Federal  match  on  this  program  is  reduced  from  75  per- 
cent down  to  60  percent. 

The  funding  source  for  this  program  further  compounds  the 
problem.  Under  this  program,  funding  will  be  fully  based  on  gas 
consumption.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  has  the  effect  of  penaliz- 
ing fuel-efficient  States  like  New  York. 

Last  year.  New  York  City  received  over  $27  million  from  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Urban  Systems  Program.  I  am  especially  dismayed 
that  the  Administration  has  proposed  to  end  this  program,  since  it 
was  the  only  source  of  direct  funding  to  New  York  City,  and  com- 
prised one-half  of  the  city's  bridge  funding.  This  means  that  al- 
though our  transportation  needs  are  in  many  ways  greater  than 
the  rest  of  the  State,  we  are  not  guaranteed  any  aid  whatsoever  di- 
rectly, and  must  appeal  to  State  officials  for  every  penny. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Commissioner  White  has  adopted  a  mood  of 
studied  concentration  with  his  associates.  He  didn't  hear  a  word 
you  just  said. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Riccio.  Let  me  just  say  that  he  has  been  very  generous  in 
the  past  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  generous  in  the  future. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Riccio.  Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  not  all  programs  are 
unfair.  For  the  first  time,  Federal  funds  will  be  made  available  for 
some  operating  expenses.  For  example,  the  maintenance  of  high-oc- 
cupancy vehicle  lanes  or  other  congestion  relief  projects  on  or  adja- 
cent to  National  Highway  System  roads  will  be  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  at  a  90  percent  Federal  match.  This  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  highway  program. 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  Administration's  plan  is  the  continu- 
ation of  the  existing  interstate  program,  which  will  ensure  that 
New  York  City  will  not  lose  its  Westway  trade-in  funding. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  issue  in  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
is  the  impact  it  will  have  on  New  York  City's  ability  to  maintain 
its  bridge  program.  New  York  City's  bridges  hardly  need  an  intro- 
duction. The  deteriorated  state  of  our  bridges  that  this  administra- 
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tion  has  inherited  is  well  known.  Over  the  last  several  years  the 
media  has  focused  on  this  issue 

Senator  Moynihan.  By  which  you  mean  Mayor  Dinkins. 

Mr.  Riccio.  Yes,  our  administration. 

The  media  has  focused  on  this  issue,  often  suggesting  that  we  are 
in  crisis.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  874  bridges  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  is  responsible  for  are  structurally  deficient.  Years 
of  neglect  and  lack  of  maintenance  have  nearly  crippled  many  of 
our  bridges,  leaving  us  with  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  restor- 
ing these  structures  to  a  state  of  good  repair. 

We  have  made  great  strides,  and  over  the  next  10  years  we 
intend  to  make  even  greater  strides.  We  intend  to  invest  nearly  $3 
billion  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  bridges.  Nearly  $1  billion  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  four  East  River  bridges  alone. 

We  have  a  world  class  engineering,  inspection  and  maintenance 
program  that  has  been  reviewed  by  State  and  Federal  engineers. 
Most  recently,  the  FHWA  visited  New  York  to  review  the  inspec- 
tion and  repair  procedures  on  the  East  River  bridges,  and  gave  us 
high  marks.  We  are  quite  pleased  with  that,  since  the  FHWA  engi- 
neers are  widely  recognized  as  outstanding  professional  engineers. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Act  provides  $10.7  billion  for  bridge 
repairs  nationally.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
the  act  provides  that  all  States  must  have  a  bridge  management 
system  in  place  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  the  Federal  Government  will  require  New 
York  to  implement  a  bridge  management  system,  they  have  not 
provided  us  with  the  money  to  create  that  system. 

The  most  disturbing  piece  of  the  President's  Bridge  Program  is 
the  arbitrary  cap  of  10  percent  in  Federal  funds  for  States.  In 
effect,  New  York  is  the  only  State  that  is  subject  to  this  cap.  Even 
though  17  percent  of  the  Nation's  bridge  needs  are  right  here  in 
New  York  City,  at  best  we  will  only  get  10  percent  of  the  dollars. 

I  urge  you  and  the  other  members  of  your  subcommittee  to 
amend  the  act  so  that  the  cap  is  removed. 

We  are  not  looking  for  the  Federal  Government  to  replace  the 
city's  funding  responsibility  for  bridges.  We  are  asking  for  the  Feds 
to  pick  up  their  fair  share  of  the  responsibility.  In  1980,  Federal 
dollars  constituted  57  percent  of  all  transportation  infrastructure 
funding  in  the  New  York  region.  By  1990,  that  percentage  dropped 
to  35  percent,  and  we  are  afraid  it  will  drop  even  further  under 
this  new  bill. 

The  second  tragic  flaw  of  this  bill  with  regard  to  bridges  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  use  of  Federal  dollars  for  bridge  mainte- 
nance. The  inability  of  States  to  use  Federal  dollars  for  mainte- 
nance results  in  a  costly  and  short-sighted  approach  to  the  bridge 
problem.  New  York  City's  bridge  problems  can  be  traced  to  a 
number  of  causes,  the  lack  of  money  for  maintenance  most  promi- 
nent among  them. 

Decades  of  deferred  maintenance  have  allowed  the  city's  bridges 
to  deteriorate  so  thoroughly  that  the  only  way  to  save  them  is 
through  capital  reconstruction,  the  total  cost  of  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  maintaining  a  bridge  throughout  its  life. 

Ongoing  maintenance  can  preserve  a  steel  structure  for  centuries 
at  a  cost  far  lower  than  that  of  rebuilding  it  every  50  years.  By  al- 
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lowing  Federal  funds  to  be  used  only  for  capital  rehabilitation,  the 
Federal  Government  offers  localities  an  incentive  to  allow  struc- 
tures to  deteriorate  until  they  must  be  reconstructed,  thereby 
making  them  eligible  for  Federal  funds. 

We  can  break  this  destructive  cycle  by  making  Federal  funds 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  structures. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  modified  Federal  bddge  design  procedure. 
This  is  a  good  step  in  streamlining  the  levels  of  bureaucracy  that 
make  it  difficult  for  localities  to  design  and  complete  bridge 
projects,  and  could  speed  up  the  process  by  a  year  or  more. 

However,  more  could  be  done.  Every  project  over  $50,000  must  go 
through  a  low  bidder  contract  procedure.  Cities  like  New  York 
could  and  should  do  more  work  for  less  money  with  in-  house 
forces.  A  modification  in  lengthy  Federal  procedures  that  would 
allow  for  more  in-house  work  would  speed  the  process  up  and  im- 
prove competition,  saving  the  taxpayers  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  conclusion,  the  reauthorization  represents  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility, one  that  will  dramatically  impact  the  lives  of  every 
American.  It  represents  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  increase  our 
Nation's  productivity  and  better  prepare  ourselves  for  competition 
in  the  international  arena,  and  will  keep  our  urban  centers  at  the 
forefront  of  vital  commercial  activities. 

This  is  a  key  moment  for  transportation.  A  good  bill  will  put 
America's  transportation  system  on  the  right  track  for  infrastruc- 
ture rebuilding,  maintenance,  and  innovation.  It  will  keep  America 
strong.  It  will  enable  America  to  compete  in  the  global  economy. 

A  bill  that  weakens  New  York  City's  infrastructure  will  weaken 
America's  economy.  We  have  to  be  visionary.  We  have  to  not  only 
rebuild,  but  also  innovate.  As  such,  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  will  be  able  to  come  to  Albany  from  New  York  in  less  than 
one  hour  on  the  inaugural  run  of  the  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
Mag-Lev  Train.  I  think  innovations  like  that  and  other  innovations 
that  Commissioner  White  spoke  about  are  our  only  hope  to  keep 
New  York  City,  New  York  State,  and  the  American  economy 
strong  in  the  global  economic  environment  that  we  face. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  thank  you.  Dr.  Riccio.  I  think  we  will 
amend  your  statement  to  refer  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  train. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  I  thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

Two  questions  and  one  observation.  Forty  years  ago,  when  the 
interstate  era  began — thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  National  leg- 
islation really  brought  it  about — New  York  State  could  have  cared 
less  what  the  Federal  Government  was  doing.  We  couldn't  even  be 
bothered  to  say,  "Well,  since  we  built  the  first  segment,  what  do 
you  say  you  pay  for  it?"  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Such  are  our  reduced  circumstances.  I'm  quite  aware  of  that 
bridge  provision,  and  obviously  we  can't  have  that.  But  the  most 
important  thing,  which  both  of  you  gentlemen  have  mentioned, 
and  I  thank  you,  is  that  intended  or  otherwise — and  obviously  it 
wasn't  per  se  intended — the  measure  that  we  have  from  the  Ad- 
ministration is,  in  fact,  an  energy  policy.  My  mind  is  not  good  on 
these  things,  but  I  think  62  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in  the 
country  is  consumed  as  gasoline,  something  like  that.  And  this  says 
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that  the  more  gasoline  you  use,  the  more  Federal  monies  you  get. 
That  obviously  cannot  be  a  rational  incentive. 

So  I  ask  you,  Commissioner  White,  does  the  department  feel  that 
in  the  allocation  of  interstate  mileage,  that  we  were  in  any  way 
compensated  for  having  built  the  Thruway,  or  was  the  map  that 
was  drawn  in  Bert  Tallamy's  day — the  same  map  to  this  time;  Mr. 
Kupferman,  if  you  would  check  your  archives  there 

Mr.  White.  We  have  checked.  Senator,  following  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  the  other  day.  Let  me  tell  you  the  results  of  our  en- 
quiry. 

We  were  not  compensated,  to  answer  your  question  directly. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  were  not? 

Mr.  White.  We  were  not,  for  having  constructed  the  equivalent 
of  an  interstate  ourselves.  We  have  calculated  the  amount  that 
New  York  State  would  have  received  had  the  Thruway  been  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance,  roughly  at  the  time  that  the  re- 
maining sections  of  the  interstate  system  were  constructed.  The 
amount  of  money  amounts  to  $4.2  billion.  That  is  our  estimate  of 
the  cost  in  which  the  Federal  Government  would  have  participated 
in  building  that  road. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  we  can  have  that  in  writing,  sir? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  Cost  of  the  Portion  of  New  York's  Interstate  System  Built  Without 

Federal  Interstate  Funds 

New  York  has  1,500  miles  of  Interstate  highway.  There  are  855  rural  miles,  and 
645  are  urban.  They  represent  about  3.3  percent  of  the  44,849  mile-long  national 
Interstate  system. 

In  New  York  522  miles  of  Interstate  are  tolled.  Eighteen  other  States  also  collect 
tolls  on  portions  of  their  Interstate  mileage. 

All  but  seven  miles  of  the  559  mile-long  New  York  State  Thruway  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  interstate  System  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Additionally, 
the  Long  Island  Expressway  and  more  than  half  of  the  89  miles  in  New  York  City 
that  are  designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  were  constructed 
without  Federal  Interstate  funding  and  were  "grandfathered"  into  the  national 
system. 

Some  44  percent — about  665  miles — of  all  Interstate  mileage  in  New  York  was 
constructed  without  Federal  Interstate  funds.  In  some  instances  Federal  funds  from 
other  categories  were  used  on  our  Interstate  system.  But  this  was  money  that  we 
were  entitled  to  from  other  formulas,  and  would  have  been  spent  on  State  highways 
were  it  not  needed  for  construction  of  New  York's  Interstate  Highways. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Interstate  program  on  July  1,  1956,  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion has  been  invested  by  the  FHWA  to  complete  the  835  miles  of  Interstate  in  New 
York  that  were  financed  with  Interstate  Funds.  This  represents  about  4.3  percent  of 
the  $123  billion  in  Interstate  Funds  obligated  for  the  completion  of  the  national 
system  through  FFY  1990.  New  York  has  contributed  5.2  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  that  system.  In  the  Interstate  category,  more  than  $1  billion  was  paid 
by  New  York  for  highways  in  other  States. 

We  estimate  that  the  665  miles  of  non-federally  funded  Interstate  in  New  York 
would  have  cost  approximately  $4.2  billion  in  additional  Federal  funds,  were  they 
constructed  as  part  of  the  Federal  Interstate  program  at  the  same  unit  cost  per  mile 
as  the  routes  constructed  with  Interstate  funds. 

This  estimate  is  conservative  because  it  does  not  reflect  the  cost  for  three  expen- 
sive urban  highways  which  are  included  in  the  designated  mileage  in  New  York. 
Westway,  a  portion  of  the  Long  Island  Expressway,  and  the  unbuilt  portion  of  1-687 
in  Albany,  which  together  represent  Interstate  funding  amounting  to  more  than  $2 
billion,  were  traded-in  for  substitute  projects.  If  the  cost  of  these  segments  are  in- 
cluded, the  average  cost  of  the  federally  eligible  Interstate  miles  would  rise.  This 
would  increase  the  theoretical  cost  of  the  additional  665  miles  from  $4.2  billion  to 
about  $5.7  billion. 
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On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Federal  investment  in  New  York's  Interstate  System 
was  about  #00.  This  compares  to  a  national  average  of  about  $500.  New  Jersey  and 
California  were  each  allocated  more  than  $400  p)er  capita,  while  Connecticut  re- 
ceived more  than  $700. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  got  to  be — counsel,  how  do  you  put  it? 
Exhibit  A? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  that  was  nobody's  doing  but  our  own. 
Nobody's  doing  but  our  own,  sir,  that  when  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
was  built  we  had  500  people  assigned  to  its  maintenance,  and  you 
now  have  five.  Nobody  made  you  do  that.  It  just  looked  like  the 
five-cent  fare  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  both  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
and  put  you  on  notice  that  we  will  be  looking  to  you  with  great 
necessity.  The  President  asked  us  to  write  this  bill  and  do  this 
within  100  days.  I  don't  know  if  we  can,  but  I  don't  mean  to  have 
the  Senate  be  the  place  where  it  didn't  happen.  We  can  do  it  as 
well  in  the  next  two  weeks  as  we  can  do  it  in  the  next  two  years, 
two  months;  the  work  will  expand  to  take  up  the  time  available. 

So  don't  go  skiing,  and  thank  you  all  very  much.  We  couldn't  ap- 
preciate it  more. 

Commissioner,  once  again,  if  you  will  just  keep  in  mind  those  be- 
loved canals  of  ours.  They  are  what  has  made  America  great. 

Now  we're  going  to  hear  from  some  institutions  that  represent 
some  of  the  creativity  of  American  transportation,  which  is  the  de- 
velopment in  the  1920's  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York,  which 
Al  Smith  and  his  counterparts  in  New  Jersey  and  others  put  to- 
gether. 

Specifically,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Mr.  Stanley  Brezenoff, 
Mayor  Brezenoff.  You  will  speak  first  as  the  ranking  official  here. 

Peter  Tufo — good  morning,  sir — is  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Thruway  Authority;  and  Mr.  Stangl,  in  the  middle,  who  is 
the  responsible  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority, 
and  then  Dr.  Paaswell,  we'll  hear  from  you  toward  the  end. 

We  have  plenty  of  time.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  don't  want  to  keep 
anybody,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  you  have  any  constraints 
on  yourselves.  All  statements  will  be  put  in  the  record.  Read  them 
if  you  like,  paraphrase  them,  revise  them  as  you  go  along. 

Good  morning,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
public  person  here.  I  would  have  thought  that  you  would  have  long 
since  fled  the  public  sector,  but  some  people  have  this  disability, 
and  it's  a  good  thing,  too. 

[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  BREZENOFF,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
PORT  AUTHORITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  RICH  ROB- 
ERTS, INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT,  PORT  AU- 
THORITY OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  Good  morning.  Senator.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  before  you  with  respect  to  reauthorization  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act.  My  name  is  Stanley  Brezenoff;  I  am  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Senator,  if  I  can  just  digress  for  one  minute,  you  have  received  a 
number  of  well-deserved  accolades  and  statements  of  appreciation 
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from  my  colleagues  in  the  transportation  field,  but  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  didn't  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  something 
on  a  more  personal  basis  going  back  to  my  last  incarnation,  and 
that  is  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
region  for  your  achievement  of  the  new  Federal  building  complex 
in  New  York  City.  I  remember  when  you  started  on  that  effort,  and 
I  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  it  right  there,  as  big  as  life. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  uses  of  adversity,  Mr.  Brezenoff.  We 
must  learn  them.  The  city  was  about  to  go  belly  up  again.  I  called 
up  your  successor  and  said,  "Maybe  you  don't  want  to  use  half  of 
this  Federal  office  building.  Maybe  it's  much  too  high  quality  space 
for  you.  Could  you  use  $105  million?" 

Five  years  of  negotiation  was  ended  in  15  minutes.  "Could  you 
wire  it  by  Thursday?"  It's  doable. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  It's  really  terrific. 

In  any  event,  I  do  have  a  statement  that  is  being  submitted  for 
the  record.  I  think  it  makes  sense  for  me  to  paraphrase  a  few 
points,  but  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  fully  believe — you've 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  funding  and  allocation  issues  and  some 
of  the  concerns  of  New  York  State  from  the  Commissioners  of  both 
the  State  and  the  city,  and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  most  of  those 
concerns  are  also  felt  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  well 

Senator  MoY?iiHAN.  May  I  just  interject  one  last  time?  Well,  not 
the  last  time.  I'll  continue  to  do  it— to  say  that  it  is  the  particular 
fortune  that  in  the  last  highway  bill.  Representative  Howard  of 
New  Jersey  was  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  on  the 
House  side  and  on  this  highway  bill,  it  will  be  Representative  Roe. 
So  we  are  3oth  your  constituents. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  And  great,  great  allies,  I  might  add. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  brief  points  to  supplement  what  Com- 
missioners White  and  Riccio  have  said. 

The  Port  Authority's  perspective  is  somewhat  unique.  We  are  an 
organization  with  a  bi-State,  multimodal  mandate  to  support  com- 
merce and  regional  development,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
operationally  involved  in  the  interstate  system.  Overall,  we  are 
very  much  dependent  upon  the  efficient  operation  of  the  interstate 
network  to  meet  our  mandates  and  to  fulfill  our  mission. 

There  is  general  acknowledgement  at  this  point  in  time  that  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  region  was  especially  hard  hit 
during  the  recession.  The  "fire  industries,"  as  it  were,  the  pillars 
on  which  much  of  our  region's  prosperity  has  been  built  and  cen- 
tered, suffered  disproportionately,  and  of  course  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  degree  in  which  those  industries  will  rebound. 

I  think  there  is  growing  recognition  that  the  future  of  our  region 
depends  in  great  part  on  its  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  what  is 
now  conventionally  called  the  "globalization  of  the  economy."  For 
us  to  become  intermodally  competitive 

Senator  Moynihan.  Which  term  implies  transportation  almost — 
it  incorporates  the  idea  of  transportation,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  There's  no  question  that  it  does,  and  if  we're 
going  to  make  it  in  this  region  and  in  the  bi-State  area  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  our  basic  infra- 
structure, particularly  our  transportation  network. 

Along  those  lines  I  want  to  focus  on  a  few  points. 
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The  Port  Authority,  given  the  nature  of  its  mission  and  the 
nature  of  its  structure,  is  very  much  dependent  upon  what  is  now 
called  intermodal  facilities,  intermodal  approaches  to  transporta- 
tion. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the  Administration  bill  there 
is  some  attention  to  those  themes.  We  would  urge  that  that  atten- 
tion become  as  tangible  and  as  emphasized  as  possible.  I  note  that 
the  revisions  in  the  planning  provisions  of  the  act  require  commu- 
nities to  identify  vital  intermodal  linkages,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
go  beyond  that.  In  our  own  region,  not  having  integrated  systems 
has  created  serious  access  issues,  particularly  for  our  airports  and 
our  seaports. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  It  is  the  fact  that  neither  Newark  nor 
JFK  nor  LaGuardia  can  be  reached  by  rail. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  kind  of  dumb. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  Guilty. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  No  question. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  On  the  New  Jersey  side,  a  major  problem  in- 
volves tying  regional  rail  services  to  portside  distribution  facilities. 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  needless  to  say,  is  that  we  have  excellent 
port  facilities  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area,  but  congestion — 
getting  to  and  from  those  port  facilities,  the  movement  of  goods 
from  those  port  facilities — hampers  our  competitiveness.  All  up 
and  down  the  eastern  seaboard,  into  Canada,  ports  built  and  en- 
hanced in  later  years  have  better  rail  connections  than  this  region. 

The  Red  Hook  Container  is  one  of  three  public  marine  terminals 
on  the  New  York  side  of  the  harbor.  It  is  also  the  busiest.  The  poor 
highway  access  to  this  facility  is  made  doubly  significant  since  rail 
service  is  unobtainable. 

On  Rowland  Hook  in  Staten  Island,  the  problem  is  improving 
the  crossings  and  rail  access  as  well  as  highway  access  into  the  re- 
gion's core.  The  Staten  Island  Railway  leading  into  this  facility  has 
been  proposed  for  abandonment  and  is  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Fed- 
eral funding  for  such  projects  as  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  this  vital  rail  corridor  is  extremely  limited. 

As  you  mentioned,  access  to  the  region's  airports  and  seaports, 
which  serve  as  the  Nation's  gateways,  may  be  described  in  one 
term:  congestion. 

The  combination  of  poor  access  and  greater  volumes  of  traffic 
hinders  shippers  and  others  in  meeting  critical  "just-  in-time"  de- 
livery demands  necessary  to  remain  internationally  competitive. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Sir,  could  I  just  interrupt  there,  so  that  our 
audience  will  know  what  you  know  and  what  I  certainly  didn't? 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  shipping  from  the  Pacific  Rim  is  scheduled  to 
cross  the  Pacific  and  arrive  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  or  Long 
Beach  in  precise  conjunction  with  the  trucking  or  rail  that  will 
move  it  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  arrive  just  in  time.  No  fooling 
around.  It's  "When  will  the  ship  arrive?  When  will  it  be  unloaded? 
How  long  will  it  take  to  cross  the  San  Bernadino  Valley?  And 
when  does  it  arrive  in  Des  Moines?"  They  think  that  way  because 
you  make  money  that  way. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  Exactly,  sir. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Brezenoff.  So  to  sum  it  up,  the  notion  of  emphasis  on  inter- 
modal  facilities,  intermodal  approaches  to  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  is  extremely  important  to  this  region  and,  we  believe,  to 
the  country.  We  believe  that  while  the  bill  begins  to  pay  attention 
to  this  need,  there  is  not  yet  evidence  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  it  is  receiving  the  kind  of  priority  it  deserves. 

We  would  suggest  that  there  be  consideration  given  to  creation 
of  such  a  unit  within  the  Secretary's  office  to  promote  intermoda- 
lism. 

Senator  Moynihan.  A  unit  on  intermodalism. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  There  are  two  other  points  that  I  will  briefly 
make. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Take  your  time,  sir.  You've  come  all  this 
way. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  Our  interstate  network  in  this  region,  on  which 
the  Port  Authority  is  very  much  dependent  and  on  which  the  very 
economic  life  of  the  region  is  dependent  is  among  the  older  parts  of 
the  transportation  networks  in  the  country.  Unlike  other  regions, 
our  older  infrastructure  most  accommodate  an  enormous  volume  of 
longer,  heavier,  and  wider  trucks.  At  this  juncture,  our  region  criti- 
cally needs  to  bring  its  interstate  networks  up  to  national  stand- 
ards, especially  those  segments  east  of  the  Hudson. 

We  ask  that  consideration  be  given  to  portions  of  the  interstate 
network  that  do  not  meet  standards,  Federal  dollars  which  might 
be  viewed  as  "grandfathered"  highway  restoration  funds  for  the 
upgrading  of  those  sections  through  a  variety  of  interventions 

Senator  Moynihan.  You're  going  to  give  us  some  specifics  and 
some  maps,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  Let  me  say  that  behind  me  is  Rich  Roberts,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  interstate  transportation  planning  at  the  Port 
Authority. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Roberts.  We  welcome 
you  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  You  had  mentioned  earlier,  when  Commissioners 
White  and  Riccio  were  here,  about  some  of  the  innovations  that  are 
going  on 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  have  a  right  to  know  that  Commission- 
er White  is  still  here.  He  is  behind  you  and  he  is  listening.  And 
Mr.  Riccio  is  still  here,  too. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  It's  not  a  problem,  Frank.  I  was  only  going  to 
say  good  things. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  Let  the  witness  be  so  informed. 

Mr.  Brezenoff.  Actually,  this  is  something  in  which  we  are  in  a 
shared  relationship  among  the  various  authorities  of  the  two 
States. 

I  did  want  to  mention  that  we  see  as  an  important  element  of 
national  policy  that  ought  to  be  reflected  in  some  resource  alloca- 
tion, attention  to  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation 
network,  improving  mobility,  such  things  as  electronic  toll  collec- 
tion and  traffic  management,  automatic  vehicle  identification,  inci- 
dent and  traffic  management  coordination  which  the  Port  Author- 
ity is  involved  in  through  something  called  TRANSCOM— these 
kinds  of  things  can  do  a  great  deal  to  advance  not  only  national 
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transportation  policy  and  improved  mobility,  but  other  important 
IX)licy  goals  related  to  energy  and  clean  air. 

I  will  leave  additional  discussion  of  ETTM  to  my  two  peers  here. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  one  that  perhaps  hasn't 
been  made  before  in  regard  to  the  funding.  The  Port  Authority, 
which  recently  received  the  go-ahead  to  increase  tolls  on  its 
Hudson  River  and  Staten  Island-New  Jersey  crossings  so  that 
there  could  be  money  available  for  reinvestment  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture, is  drawing  its  funds  for  these  important  rebuilding  projects 
from  the  region's  pockets,  as  it  were,  through  user  fees.  We  are  a 
self-financing  agency.  Local  funding  match  is  an  important  Feder- 
al-State principle  that  goes  back  many,  many  years,  and  I  think  it 
generally  works. 

I  would  urge,  though,  that  the  kind  of  investment  that  an  inde- 
pendent regional  authority  like  the  Port  Authority  makes  in  as- 
pects of  the  interstate  network  somehow  ought  to  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  States  in  that  region.  These  are  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  taxpayers  who  are  making  this  investment.  I  don't  have  a 
firm  proposal  as  to  how  this  might  be  done,  but  I  do  know  that  this 
region  with  its  history  of  strong  independent  authorities,  often  uti- 
lizing user  fees  and  other  subsidies  and  often  making  direct  invest- 
ments in  projects  that  are  related  to  projects  of  Federal  interest, 
don't  have  those  dollars  considered  in  any  way  as  local  share  or  as 
evidence  of  local  effort.  I  know  that  when  Secretary  Skinner  put 
forth  this  bill,  he  talked  about  the  need  to  have  demonstrated  local 
commitment  to  transportation  needs. 

With  that,  I  will  stop.  I  do  think  there  is  much  that  is  positive  in 
this  bill,  but  there  is  great  opportunity  with  redirection,  with  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  separate  transportation  issues 
from  energy  policy  and  clean  air  policy,  that  there  can  be  impor- 
tant changes  made  here,  too. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  be 
pretty  careful  here,  or  ought  to  be.  We  are  mandating  things  like 
air  quality  standards  which  don't  cost  us  a  penny.  We  just  say, 
"You:  Do."  And  we  ought  reasonably  to  have  some  thought  about 
what  will  next  will  be  insisted  on. 

We  are  increasingly  thinking  in  terms  of  efficiencies.  About 
three  years  ago,  in  the  1988  economic  report,  there  was  a  table  on 
productivity.  It  might  interest  some  Americans  to  know  that  manu- 
facturing productivity  in  this  country  is  roaring  ahead.  We  have 
done  better  in  the  post-war  period,  4.5  percent.  It's  transportation 
that  has  stuck  at  0.9  percent  or  0.8  percent,  and  just  can't  move. 

I'm  going  to  stop  this  pretty  soon,  but  who  present  in  the  court- 
room was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Triborough  Bridge? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK.  I  knew  I'd  make  it.  I  was,  and  I  counted 
the  cars.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  same  people  who  were  standing 
in  those  toll  booths  over  on  Ryker's  Island  are  probably  still 
there 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  — taking  these  tickets.  I  expect  there  is  an 
electronic  cash  register,  but  nothing  else  will  have  changed.  In 
more  than  50  years,  nothing  has  changed  in  the  collection  of  that 
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piece  of  paper,  other  than  some  very  minor  things,  like  it's  an  IBM 
card  now,  probably. 

I  would  also  like  to  know — somewhere  in  the  past,  a  group  of 
timbers  used  to  define  an  extra  lane  going  out  to  an  extra  toll 
both — these  are  what  I  think  construction  men  call  lOXlO's — I've 
been  watching  them  with  some  interest  for  15  years  as  I  travel 
back  and  forth  from  Washington,  and  watching  them  gradually 
decay.  It  has  been  a  moving  experience.  You  can  get  very  attached 
to  those  logs.  In  Bombay,  they  would  have  swept  them  up  and 
gotten  rid  of  them  long  ago,  but  on  the  Triborough  Bridge  they  just 
want  to  leave  them  there  to  rot  and  let  them  live  their,  normal  life- 
span. I  proposed  that  they  might  be  given  landmark  status 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  — and  was  told  that,  no,  there  were  plans  to 
remove  them.  But  have  you  ever  noticed  those  things?  For  15  years 
they  have  been  rotting  there,  and  I  can  see  those  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen saying,  "We're  coming  to  a  real  gung-ho  outfit  here;  they 
don't  waste  a  thing,  they  let  old  wood  lay  there  and  rot,  year  after 
year  after  year." 

Mr.  Stangl,  you  are  next,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  STANGL,  CHAIRMAN,  METROPOLITAN 
TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Stangl.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am  Peter  Stangl.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  in  New 
York.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  share  our 
views  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

Frankly,  I  am  particularly  heartened  that  you.  Senator,  on  this 
subcommittee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  highway  portion  of 
the  act,  have  had  the  foresight  to  balance  this  hearing  by  inviting 
the  other  half  of  the  equation,  public  transit.  I  believe  that  we  have 
very  much  to  share  with  you,  so  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  specific  points  of  the  Administration's 
recently  introduced  proposal,  I  would  like  to  state  up  front  that 
while  we  certainly  are  looking  to  secure  more  dollars  for  transit  in 
the  reauthorization  process,  we  at  the  MTA  do  not  appear  before 
you  with  a  tin  cup,  pleading  to  continue  the  status  quo.  We  come, 
in  fact,  with  a  well-  planned  strategy  to  use  Federal  dollars  wisely 
to  improve  our  transit  service.  We  believe  that  investment  in 
public  transit  will  increase  our  regional  and  national  economic 
competitiveness,  which  Stan  Brezenoff  just  spoke  of.  It  will  help 
clean  our  air.  It  will  help  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources.  And  we  certainly  don't  look  to  Washington  to  solve  all  of 
our  problems.  We  will  continue  to  do  our  share  and  we  will  contin- 
ue to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is.  I  think  we've  done  that 
in  the  past  and  we  plan  to  do  that  in  the  future. 

When  we  came  before  the  Congress  a  decade  ago  to  ask  for  help 
with  our  capital  program,  we  said  it  would  take  several  decades  for 
us  to  reach  a  state  of  good  repair.  Nine  years  later,  I  think  we  have 
seen  wholesale  changes  at  the  MTA,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Eighty  percent  of  our  6,000  subway  cars  and  90  percent  of 
our  4,000  buses  and  basically  all  of  our  commuter  rail  cars  have 
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been  replaced  or  overhauled.  Two-thirds  of  our  700  miles  of  subway 
track  have  been  replaced.  The  subway  cars  now  average  30,000 
miles  between  breakdowns  rather  than  7,500,  which  was  the  case 
in  1982.  And  graffiti  is  mostly  a  thing  of  the  past.  So  we  think 
great  progress  has  been  made,  and  as  a  direct  result  ridership 
during  this  period  has  grown  and  grown  quite  significantly. 

These  accomplishments  would  not  have  come  about  without  a 
continued  Federal  commitment.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  some  $16 
billion  that  we  will  have  committed  by  the  end  of  this  year  have 
come  from  the  Federal  Government.  But  as  I  indicated,  our  job  is 
nowhere  near  complete.  We  have  a  huge  agenda  ahead  to  reach  a 
state  of  good  repair,  and  even  if  we  can  move  on  the  schedule  on 
which  we  would  like  to  move,  we  won't  get  there  until  the  year 
2012.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  and  I  think  that  sometimes 
gets  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  that  we  deal  with  at  the 
MTA.  So  a  continued  Federal  role  will  be  very  critical. 

Now,  to  the  Administration's  proposal 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  just  interject  to  thank  you  for  using 
a  term  like  "2012"?  If  you  can't  think  20  years  ahead,  don't  be  in 
this  business.  It  takes  20  years  to  accomplish  most  things,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Stangl.  Yes. 

When  I  looked  at  the  Administration's  proposal,  my  attention 
was  drawn  first  to  its  call  for  "Highways  of  National  Significance." 
My  first  reaction  was,  well,  what  about  us?  I  consider  the  MTA  to 
be  a  transit  system,  if  you  will,  of  great  national  significance.  I 
think  that's  important  to  keep  in  mind.  As  I  mentioned  to  you 
before,  Senator,  we  carry  one-third  of  all  transit  riders  in  the  coun- 
try. Six  million  people  a  day  use  our  services.  Without  the  MTA, 
the  most  densely  populated  region  in  the  country  would  be  para- 
lyzed. It  simply  wouldn't  function.  It  would  use  an  extra  1.3  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  The  Long  Island  Expressway  would  need 
to  have  some  15  more  lanes  to  accommodate  all  of  the  additional 
car  traffic. 

So  we  asked  ourselves,  why  are  we  less  significant  than  high- 
ways? Does  our  success  in  moving  50  percent  of  all  the  people  who 
work  in  the  metropolitan  region — does  that  warrant  having  to 
suffer  a  Federal  highway-funding-to-transit  ratio  of  5  to  1  in  1992, 
with  the  Administration's  proposal,  rising  to  a  ratio  of  highway-to- 
transit  funds  of  almost  8  to  1  by  fiscal  year  1996? 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  simply,  for  the  most  part,  a  re- 
packaging of  the  same  highway-dominant  strategy,  one  that  focuses 
on  moving  cars  rather  than  people;  this,  despite  some  obvious 
trends  over  the  last  five  years  that  I  think  cry  out  for  a  new  course 
of  action.  These  things  have  been  mentioned  by  the  previous  speak- 
ers, but  let  me  just  touch  on  them  briefly. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Take  all  the  time  you  want,  unless  you're 
going  somewhere.  We're  not  going  anywhere. 

Mr.  Stangl.  Our  country  continues  to  grow  ever  more  dependent 
on  imported  oil.  Here  in  the  northeast  we  are  more  dependent  on 
imported  oil  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  that  depend- 
ence is  growing.  Early  in  the  next  century,  it  is  estimated  that  im- 
ports will  account  for  some  84  percent  of  New  York's  petroleum  re- 
quirements. Traffic  congestion,  at  one  time  a  concern  only  during 
rush  hours,  has  evolved  into  several  "crush"  hours  of  gridlock  a 
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day;  350,000  work  hours  are  lost  every  day  because  of  traffic-relat- 
ed delays.  Trucking  costs  in  the  New  York  area  are  about  30  per- 
cent above  the  National  average.  Since  1960,  vehicle  miles  traveled 
in  New  York  State  multiplied  15  times  faster  than  the  population. 
And  Federal  policy  has  fed  this  growth  through  increasing  Federal 
highway  aid  and  the  cutting  of  transit  aid.  Since  1981,  highway 
funding  has  risen  by  60  percent,  while  transit  funding  has  dropped 
by  30  percent,  and  that's  before  we  take  into  account  the  effects  of 
inflation. 

Special  tax  treatment  for  auto  commuters  allow  unlimited  tax- 
free  parking  subsidies,  while  transit  riders  are  limited  to  a  $15  per 
month  tax  exemption.  Your  bill.  Senator,  S.  26,  will  hopefully 
eliminate  this  inequity,  and  we  sincerely  appreciate  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  is  an  extremely  important  thing  to  happen,  not  only  in  terms 
of  fairness,  but  it  becomes  a  very  important  marketing  tool  for 
those  of  us  in  the  transit  business  so  that  we  can  induce  people  to 
use  our  services. 

What  has  the  policy  done  to  our  environment?  Despite  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  air  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut 
corridor  has  never  been  in  compliance  with  its  standards,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  the  auto. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  traditional  highway  solution  is  no  so- 
lution. The  Administration's  "business  as  usual"  policy  ignores 
import  dependency,  pollution,  and  congestion.  At  some  point  we 
will  have  to  confront  these  facts  of  life,  and  we  really  ought  to 
start  doing  it  now. 

The  Administration's  proposal  does  have  a  few  short-term  posi- 
tive for  the  MTA,  but  its  underlying  principles  are  disastrous  for 
all  public  transportation  providers  and  riders  in  the  long  term.  A 
flat  UMTA  program  of  $3.3  billion  for  four  years,  with  a  marginal 
increase  in  the  fifth  year,  would  represent  a  20  percent  drop  over 
the  life  of  the  reauthorization.  That  assumes  moderate  inflation. 
During  the  same  period,  highway  funding  would  go  up  by  40  per- 
cent. Why?  The  White  House  says  it  is  increasing  mass  transit  cap- 
ital funding  by  29  percent.  This  is  misleading.  The  increase  in  for- 
mula capital  grants  comes  at  the  expense  of  eliminating  operating 
assistance  for  cities  over  1  million,  and  by  rolling  discretionary 
money  into  the  formula  program.  The  real  increase — and  that's  at 
least  refreshing,  I  would  say — the  real  increase  in  the  overall 
UMTA  program,  however,  is  only  2.2  percent. 

Rather  than  provide  new  monies  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  it  basically  robs 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  by  lifting  $50  million  of  these  existing  funds  for 
such  purposes.  That  $50  million  falls  far  short  of  the  costs  that 
transit  systems  expect  to  incur  just  as  a  result  of  ADA  alone.  We 
are  looking  right  now  at  what  the  costs  of  ADA  might  mean  to  us, 
Senator,  and  the  very,  very  preliminary  estimates,  just  for  the 
MTA,  are  that  over  the  next  five  years  we  may  have  to  spend  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $125  million. 

Also,  by  eliminating  operating  assistance 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  $125  million? 

Mr.  Stangl.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 

By  eliminating  operating  assistance  for  cities  with  more  than  1 
million 
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Senator  Moynihan.  That  has  been  the  pattern  of  the  Congress. 
Vote  for  me,  because  we  have  to  get  a  bill  through  that  will  make 
him  pay. 

Mr.  Stangl.  Yes. 

The  elimination  of  the  operating  assistance  for  cities  of  more 
than  1  million  will  cost  us  $93  million  a  year  at  the  MTA,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  cope  with  increased  operating  deficits  caused 
by  a  national  recession  and  recession-drive  declines  in  ridership 
and  our  State  subsidies. 

In  short,  Senator,  don't  eliminate  the  operating  assistance. 

The  proposal  also  substantially  increases  local  matching  shares 
for  transit  projects,  and  I  am  intrigued  by  Stan  Brezenoff  s  com- 
ment. I  think  it's  an  excellent  one;  the  fact  that  the  Port  Authority 
is  a  self-supporting  agency  and  does  invest  in  the  infrastructure,  in- 
cluding the  public  transportation  infrastructure  in  our  region,  it 
sure  seems  fair  to  me  that  that  money  ought  to  be  counted  in  our 
local  share.  If  these  formulas  proposed  by  the  Administration  hold 
up,  then  at  least  that  would  go  some  way  toward  leveling  the  play- 
ing field,  which  I  think  is  quite  uneven  right  now. 

Highways  fare  much  better.  The  transit  matching  shares  drop 
from  75  or  80  percent  to  50  or  60  percent,  while  the  highway  pro- 
gram continues  to  receive  75  to  90  percent.  State  transportation 
planners — and  I  know  Frank  White  wouldn't  do  this — could  be 
forced  to  choose  highways  over  transit  simply  because  they  get 
more  money.  Is  he  still  here,  sir? 

Senator  Moynihan.  He's  listening  and  he  has  been  noncommit- 
tal. 

Mr.  Stangl.  Did  he  make  a  note? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  He's  smiling. 

Mr.  Stangl.  Good. 

One  of  the  more  astounding  suggestions  in  the  proposal  is  one 
that  you  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  soon  after  this  proposal  was  re- 
leased. To  reward  gas  consumption  by  sending  more  highway  dol- 
lars would  be  just  silly  if  it  wasn't  so  harmful,  and  it  is  particularly 
bad  for  New  York,  the  most  energy-efficient  State  when  it  comes  to 
transportation,  in  large  part  because  of  our  extensive  transit  sys- 
tems. The  1.3  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  our  transit  systems  save 
each  year  become  a  liability  in  this  case  rather  than  an  asset.  I 
think  it  would  worsen  the  situation  that  you  described,  Senator,  in 
your  document  "New  York  and  the  Federal  FISC." 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  one  of  the  bill's  slickest  concepts  is 
the  concept  of  funding  flexibility.  I  say  "slick"  because  flexibility 
sounds  like  a  great  idea,  and  it  is  in  most  circumstances.  But  flexi- 
bility as  defined  in  the  Administration's  proposal,  I  think,  abuses 
the  concept  we  promoted  in  1989  and  1990.  It  allows  all  of  the 
State's  transit  funds  to  be  used  on  highway  projects,  but  only  30 
percent  of  the  highway  funds  on  transit  needs.  That  is  simply 
unfair. 

We  support  flexible  funding,  but  only  after  basic  transit  reinvest- 
ment needs  are  addressed.  And  $3.3  billion,  which  is  what  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  is,  only  gets  us  half  way  there.  When  we 
get  to  a  program  level  of  $6.5  billion,  which  gets  us  to  a  point 
where  we've  got  something  to  work  with — it  starts  to  meet  our 
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basic  needs — then  let's  talk  about  flexibility,  because  it's  a  good 
concept. 

The  proposal  also  calls  for  completely  eliminating  general  fund 
support  for  transit  and  switching  the  funding  source  entirely  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund's  mass  transit  account.  This  is  similar  to  a 
shell  game.  I  see  these  shell  games  almost  every  day  on  Madison 
and  5th  Avenues,  except  that  after  a  number  of  years  there  will  be 
nothing  under  any  shell  as  the  transit  trust  fund  runs  dry. 

Well,  we  certainly  believe  in  drawing  down  trust  fund  balances. 
We  think  that  its  coffers  need  constant  and  more  substantial  re- 
plenishment, and  general  fund  support  should  be  continued  at  least 
at  current  levels.  If  these  steps  were  taken,  the  UMTA  program 
could  be  increased  to  5.5  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget. 

The  point,  Senator,  is  that  the  Administration's  proposal  allows 
the  new  nickel  a  gallon  gas  tax,  including  the  one-half  cent  for 
transit,  to  lapse  in  Federal  fiscal  year  1995,  a  year  before  this  reau- 
thorization bill  expires.  Is  the  intent  to  save  auto  drivers  a  nickel? 
We  already  have  the  lowest  gas  tax  by  far  in  the  industrialized 
world,  and  recent  gas  prices  have  had  virtually  no  effect  on  driving 
habits.  The  nickel  should  stay  in  effect  for  the  full  five  years  of  the 
reauthorization  period  and  beyond. 

Now,  the  one  positive  aspect  of  the  Administration  proposal — 
this  is  important  to  us — is  that  it  reauthorizes  the  interstate  trans- 
fer for  transit  at  a  $160  million  level  in  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  Our  capital  program,  Senator,  has  assumed  the  $183  million 
we  were  promised  from  this  fund  in  1985.  We  are  programmed  for 
that.  We're  in  it,  and  we're  pleased  to  see  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
commitment. 

One  final  comment,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  this  only  because 
sometimes  symbols  are  important  and  names  are  important.  The 
Administration  is  proposing  to  drop  the  word  "Federal,"  or  does 
not  want  to  include  the  word  "Federal,"  in  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration's  name.  They  had  proposed  to  call  it  the 
"Mass  Transportation  Administration."  In  addition  to  that  being 
our  name,  the  MTA,  I  have  another  problem  with  that.  I  under- 
stand that  both  UMTA  and  DOT  suggested  using  "Federal  Mass 
Transit  Administration."  That  would  have  been  in  line  with  other 
DOT  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. Apparently  someone  in  the  Administration  felt  that  the 
word  "Federal"  implied  a  permanent  role  in  Washington  in  fund- 
ing transit.  That  was  obviously  deemed  inappropriate. 

Well,  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  "Transit  System  of  National  Sig- 
nificance," we  believe  an  ongoing  Federal  role  is  not  only  appropri- 
ate, it  is  essential.  We  are  going  to  need  a  strong  Federal  Mass 
Transit  Administration  that  will  promote  transit  as  an  equal  part- 
ner in  reaching  the  goals  of  our  national  transportation  policy. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  reauthorization  bill 
ignore  other  valid  transportation  needs,  but  I  urge  you  to  help 
craft  a  bill  that  balances  those  needs  with  those  of  public  transit 
and  one  that  will  recognize  transit's  vital  contribution  toward  at- 
taining national  energy,  economic,  environmental,  and — most  of 
all — mobility  goals. 

We're  going  to  need  your  help,  Senator.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We  will  talk  about  this  a  little  bit  more,  if  you  can  stay  with  us. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  obviously  created  for  ourselves  in 
the  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  in  the  brief  moment  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety— I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  time — is  that  we 
began  to  create  transit  systems  in  areas  where  the  interstate  had 
already  diffused  population  to  the  point  where  you  couldn't  sustain 
transit.  So  we  have,  in  many  places  in  the  country,  transit  systems 
that  should  have  never  been  built.  We  have  one  of  them  here  in 
New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  economists  have  come  before  us  in  Washing- 
ton, who  treat  transit  as  a  delusion,  as  some  sort  of  folly.  City  plan- 
ners— a  failed  profession,  somehow.  What  about  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  and  Montreal  and  Toronto? 

I  heard  some  hearsay  about  the  Blue  Line  in  Los  Angeles  that 
would  have  made  you  think  it  was  another  one  of  them  saying  this. 
But  we  got  out  there,  and  saw  for  ourselves.  Now,  mind  you,  I  don't 
have  any  sense  of  the  bottom  line  of  these  things,  but  riding  along 
that  Blue  Line  in  midday,  in  mid-week,  it  was  filled;  it  wasn't 
crowded.  It  shouldn't  have  been,  but  every  seat  was  taken. 

To  the  rather  derisory  information  that  most  of  the  riders  were 
traveling  on  weekends,  well,  if  you're  a  New  Yorker,  the  Blue  Line 
goes  from  central  Los  Angeles  to  a  place  called  Long  Beach.  At 
Long  Beach  you  will  find  a  beach,  and  it  doesn't  surprise  me  that 
people  take  the  kids  on  their  subway  to  a  beach  that  used  to  be 
called  Rockaway  or  Coney  Island.  The  explanation  was  that  people 
were  taking  it  as  a  novelty,  like  a  ride  at  Disneyland,  but  they  use 
it  to  go  to  the  beach. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  transit  systems  that  are  doable,  and 
some  that  weren't.  But  there's  one  that  is,  and  that's  yours.  To  try 
to  find  a  pattern  in  national  legislation — it's  not  easy.  I  could  wish 
13  percent  of  the  mass  transit  rides  were  in  New  York;  it  would  be 
a  lot  easier,  33  percent. 

We  have  the  different  committee  assignments,  of  course.  Mass 
transit  is  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Development.  How  that 
came  about,  that  was  created  in  the  1960's  when  urban  problems 
were  briefly  in  fashion,  but  they  are  not  now.  In  any  event,  the  fi- 
nancing aspects  will  go  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  am  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  like  and  appreciate  your  point  about  the  four  years  and  the 
fifth  year,  where  2.5  cents  of  the  nickel  goes  to  budget  deficit  re- 
duction. But  you  are  right. 

I  was  looking  at  some  numbers  recently.  It  is  striking.  The  price 
of  gasoline  in  Italy  is  10  times  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
ratio  is  not  much  better  in  Switzerland.  But  as  John  Myers  and 
John  Kean  will  tell  you,  the  largest  growth  in  transportation  in 
Switzerland  is  in  automobiles. 

And  on  that  subject,  we  now  turn  to  Mr.  Peter  Tufo,  who  is  an- 
other distinguished  New  Yorker.  I  must  say  we  have  the  tradition 
of  Robert  Moses  and  Bert  Tallemy  and  others,  and  Burdal  Bixby, 
the  Secretary  under  Dewey,  the  first  in  your  distinguished  line.  It 
continues. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PETER  TUFO,  CHAIRMAN,  NEW  YORK  STATE 
THRUWAY  AUTHORITY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY,  JOHN  SHAFER,  EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr.  TuFO.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  am  Peter  Tufo,  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  Authority.  I  have  with  me  today  John 
Shafer,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Authority,  a  former 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Engineering  and  Chief  Engineer. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Shafer,  we  welcome  you  to  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Tufo.  — of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  first  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  not  present  when  the  1939 
World  Fair  Futurama  exhibit  was  unveiled,  nor  was  I  present 
when  the  Triborough  Bridge  was  opened.  However,  I  was  present 
some  21  years  ago  when  you  were  an  assistant  to  a  President  and  I 
was  an  assistant  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  you  were  leading 
the  Nation  in  reform  of  the  welfare  system. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  tried. 

Mr.  Tufo.  Since  that  time  you  have  continued  your  leadership, 
and  we  are  particularly  indebted  now  that  you  are  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  pivotal  transportation  bill. 

We  want  to  publicly  thank  you  for  the  over  $200  million  that  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  has  received  as  a  direct  result  of  your 
amendment  to  the  1978  transportation  legislation  permitting  Fed- 
eral funding  for  toll  roads  under  certain  circumstances,  and  your 
direct  personal  intervention  in  1982  when  an  agreement  was 
reached  under  which  New  York  would  receive  Federal  funds. 

I  would  like  to  address  that  question  as  part  of  four  topics  that  I 
will  paraphrase  from  my  prepared  statement. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Take  your  time,  please. 

Mr.  Tufo.  OK. 

The  one  that  I  will  start  with  because  of  your  long  interest  in  the 
question  is  the  future  of  tolls  on  the  Thruway. 

As  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  New  York  deter- 
mine how  best  to  fund  the  transportation  systems  that  broadly 
affect  our  economic  health,  a  group  of  13  men  and  women  from 
across  the  State,  under  the  leadership  of  Larry  Kirwan,  is  prepar- 
ing to  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
concerning  the  financing  and  operation  of  the  Thruway  after  the 
retirement  of  our  bonds  in  1996.  It  is  called  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  Authority  Transition  Advisory  Council,  and  it  expects  to 
report  this  coming  September  on  whether  to  pay  for  the  Thruway 
system  by  tolls  or  pay  for  it  by  taxes,  whether  to  retain  or  abolish 
the  Thruway  Authority,  and  whether  to  expand  the  Thruway's  fi- 
nancial and/or  operating  role  in  meeting  the  State's  overall  trans- 
portation needs. 

The  work  of  this  council  grows  out  of  the  work  that  you  did  in 
putting  together  the  tripartite  agreement  among  the  Thruway  Au- 
thority, the  State  Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  in  1982.  As  you  know,  under  that  agree- 
ment the  Authority  received  Federal  aid  for  the  first  time  for  the 
reconstruction  of  its  roads.  In  exchange  for  receiving  that  aid,  it 
agreed  either  to  remove  tolls  in  1996  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
bonds  or,  if  tolls  were  not  removed  at  that  time,  to  repay  Washing- 
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ton  for  the  aid  it  had  received,  which  we  now  estimate  would  be 
approximately  $335  million  in  1996. 

Today  you  can  see  those  Federal  funds  at  work.  They  are  princi- 
pally at  work  on  critical  sections  of  the  Thruway,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Thruway  section,  and  in  the  Niagara  section  in  Buffalo. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  subject  that  has  not  come  up  yet,  and  I 
just  want  to  thank  you  for  raising  it,  is  that  we  have  a  Free  Trade 
Agreement  with  Canada.  It  is  changing  the  patterns  of  transporta- 
tion. That  Niagara  section,  sir,  is  jammed  at  10:00  o'clock  of  a 
Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  TuFO.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  it  is  just  simply  because  of  the  larger 
volume  of  transportation  to  take  care  of.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
that  point. 

Mr.  TuFO.  For  that  reason  the  Thruway  Authority  has  contribut- 
ed some  $250,000  to  a  study  that  is  now  underway  regarding 
whether  or  not  the  existing  bridges  are  adequate. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  if  Mr.  Riccio  thinks  he's  got  bridge 
problems,  the  whole  Niagara  River  is  just  one  bridge  problem  after 
another. 

Mr.  TuFO.  Those  Federal  funds  are  part  of  a  $1.7  billion  rebuild- 
ing program  we  are  presently  carrying  out.  The  program  will  en- 
compass the  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  virtually  every  mile 
and  every  bridge  on  the  Thruway  system  by  1996.  Our  intention  is 
to  make  the  Thruway,  by  that  time,  as  good  and  as  safe  and  as  new 
as  it  was  when  it  was  first  built  35  years  ago,  regardless  of  what 
decision  is  made  on  toll  policy. 

Just  as  we  have  been  helped  by  receiving  these  funds,  we  have 
an  interest  in  eliminating  the  requirement  to  reimburse  the  Feder- 
al Government  if  tolls  remain  on  the  Thruway.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  of  Secretary  Skinner's  testimony  to  the  Congress  that  the  Ad- 
ministration now  supports  the  abolition  of  the  requirement  that  re- 
payment be  made.  We  do  want  to  work  with  you  to  make  sure  that 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991  eliminates  that 
payback  provision. 

We  endorsed  that  change  in  the  law  not  because  we  advocate  the 
retention  of  tolls,  but  because  we  believe  that  removing  the  pay- 
back requirement  enhances  the  State's  options  in  deciding  the 
Thruway's  future,  particularly  in  the  event  that  the  thrust  of  the 
Administration's  program  is  carried  through  and  the  State  is  de- 
prived of  the  share  of  funds  that  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  can  proceed,  assuming  there  is  agree- 
ment in  the  Congress,  on  this  grounds  without  foreclosing  any  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  commission  if  we  go  forward? 

Mr.  TuFO.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  see. 

Mr.  TuFO.  The  Administration's  willingness  to  forego  repayment 
is  consistent  with  the  Reagan  Administration's  position  on  toll  fa- 
cilities in  other  States.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  a  study  on  the 
status  of  Federal  and  State  toll  road  policy  done  for  the  Thruway 
by  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  released  recently,  which  goes  into  detail 
in  demonstrating  how  many  other  States  have  received  waivers  or 
deferrals  or  various  individually-legislated  bills  provided  largesse  to 
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home  communities,  all  of  which  are  certainly  consistent  with  the 
same  treatment  being  accorded  to  New  York  State  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  that. 

[The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  above  referenced  report. 
The  report,  in  its  entirety,  has  been  retained  in  committee  files.] 

The  Status  of  Federal  and  State  Toll  Road  Poucy 
executive  summary 

In  earlier  decades,  tolls  were  used  to  finance  important  interstate  roadways  in- 
cluding turnpikes  in  the  following  States:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  national  interstate  highway  system,  the  use  of  toll  roads  has  dramatically  de- 
clined. 

Because  of  fiscal  stress  at  the  national  and  State  levels  and  the  preference  for 
user  fees  over  tax  increases,  policymakers  have  shown  a  renewed  interest  in  toll 
roads  as  a  surface  transportation  option.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  nine  pilot 
toll  projects  in  the  1987  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  and  the  advocacy  of  toll  roads  by  the  Bush  Administration's  1991  Transporta- 
tion proposal  indicate  that  toll  roads  may  be  used  more  frequently  in  the  future. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  generally  prohibited  toll  facilities  from  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds,  legal  exceptions  have  been  provided  through  section  129  and  sec- 
tion 105  agreements.  Section  129(d)  agreements  provide  money  for  approaches  or 
connectors  to  a  toll  road.  Section  129(e)  funds  can  be  used  to  upgrade  a  toll  road  to 
interstate  standards.  Section  129(j)  funds  are  designated  for  pilot  toll  projects  in 
nine  States.  Section  105  agreements  allow  turnpike  miles  to  count  in  Federal  4R 
funding  formulas. 

Although  section  129  and  105  agreements  require  that  tolls  must  be  discontinued 
when  construction  costs  have  been  recovered,  the  status  and  outcomes  of  these  ar- 
rangements vary  widely.  Connecticut  and  Kentucky  have  completed  respective  sec- 
tion 105  and  129  agreements  and  tolls  have  been  removed  from  these  facilities.  Indi- 
ana, Maine,  and  Virginia  (Richmond-Petersburg)  have  completed  "buy  back"  agree- 
ments for  respective  section  129  agreements.  These  "buy  back"  arrangements,  how- 
ever, have  only  been  nominal  and  basically  entail  the  crediting  of  the  toll  road  "buy 
back"  amounts  to  the  unobligated  Interstate  Construction  Funds  of  the  State.  The 
section  129(e)  Eigreement  for  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  was  abrogated  by  Congress 
under  the  1987  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
(STURAA);  this  action  essentially  forgave  the  $650  million  of  Federal  aid  used  to 
upgrade  the  Turnpike.  The  STURAA  legislation  also  abrogated  the  section  129 
agreement  associated  with  the  Kansas  Turnpike.  Amendments  have  also  been  made 
to  the  section  105  agreement  for  the  Alligator  Alley  in  Florida.  Section  105  agree- 
ments for  Kansas  and  New  York  remain  in  place.  Finally,  a  section  129  agreement 
for  Ohio  is  scheduled  to  terminate  in  1992. 

The  final  negotiations  for  the  1991  Surface  Transportation  Act  will  have  profound 
consequences  for  toll  facilities  under  the  abovementioned  tri-party  agreements.  The 
President's  recently  released  transportation  proposal  would  allow  toll  roads,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  State  Thruway,  to  continue  tolls  beyond  the  recovery  of  capital 
costs. 

concluding  REMARKS 

This  brief  treatment  of  toll  roads  and  State-Federal  tri-party  agreements  reveals 
historical  trends  and  some  prospects  for  toll  policy  in  the  future.  First,  the  construc- 
tion of  expansive  interstate  toll  roads  has  clearly  declined  since  the  introduction  of 
the  interstate  highway  system  in  the  1950's.  However,  fiscal  stress  and  the  recent 
propensity  of  policymakers  to  introduce  user  fees  over  tax  increases  has  led  to  a  re- 
newed interest  in  toll  roadways,  particularly  in  congested  urban  regions.  Moreover, 
during  the  last  several  decades,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  relatively  flexible 
in  negotiating— and  in  most  cases  amending  or  re-negotiating— toll  policy  financing 
and  tri-party  agreements.  This  advocacy  of  toll  roads  and  policy  flexibility  of  the 
past  has  been  a  harbinger  for  the  stance  of  the  Bush  Administration  in  the  1992 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.  The  current  and  the  previous  Presidential 
administrations  have  clearly  supported  the  expansion  of  toll  roads  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  tri-party  financing  schemes  currently  defined  under  law.  The  1991  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  will  likely  have  important  implications  for  the  future 
of  the  New  York  State  Thruway. 
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Senator  Moynihan.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller Institute  of  Government.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  15  years 
in  the  Senate,  this  is  the  first  thing  I've  ever  gotten  from  them 
that  was  worth  reading. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TuFO.  That's  progress. 

Senator  Moynihan.  It's  a  maturing  process,  I  suppose.  Governors 
in  the  24th  century  will  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along  without  it. 

Mr.  TuFO.  The  report  does  point  out  that  a  similar  agreement  for 
the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  was  abrogated  by  Congress  under  the 
1987  Surface  Transportation  Act,  and  this  forgave  over  $650  mil- 
lion of  Federal  aid  to  upgrade  that  turnpike.  It  points  out  that  Indi- 
ana, Maine,  and  Virginia  have  had  similar  favorable  treatment.  In 
addition,  the  Fort  McHenry  Memorial  Tunnel  in  Maryland  in  the 
1987  act  was  permitted  not  to  repay  over  $700  million  in  funds  it 
had  received,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Thruway. 

As  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Thruway  Transition  Advisory 
Council,  I  know  that  this  group  is  weighing  many  factors  in 
making  its  determination.  Removing  the  potential  repayment  of 
over  $300  million  does  not  make  the  decision;  however,  it  does 
change  the  equation  that  they  have  to  consider. 

I  know  the  council  has  been  traveling  around  the  State,  holding 
forums  throughout  the  State  and  hearing  from  community  leaders 
and  elected  officials.  The  view  that  is  emerging  is  fairly  clearly,  if  I 
may  say  it,  that  the  Thruway  is  not  just  one  more  interstate.  We 
provide  a  better  and  a  safer  transportation  system  than  most  inter- 
states  in  the  country,  including  the  dedication  of  Troop  T  police 
force  of  more  than  300  persons;  24-hour  emergency  roadside  serv- 
ice; and  snow  and  ice  removal  that  is  unmatched  anywhere  else  in 
the  northeast.  That  high  level  of  maintenance  and  service  is  impor- 
tant to  the  State's  economy  and  to  the  people  who  use  our  system 
as  commuters  or  as  truckers  or  as  tourists. 

Widespread  recognition  of  the  role  that  the  Thruway  plays  does 
not  by  itself,  however,  answer  the  question  of  whether  to  finance 
the  system  by  tolls  or  by  taxes.  I  do  believe,  on  that  question,  that 
whatever  decision  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  made  soon,  for  the 
following  reasons. 

One,  we  have  to  have  sufficient  time  to  convert  the  system  to 
toll-free  status  if  the  decision  is  made  to  eliminate  the  tolls. 

Two,  if  the  decision  is  made  to  retain  the  tolls  in  some  form,  we 
should  consider  the  future  financing  and  operation  of  the  Thruway 
in  the  context  of  other  major  State  transportation  funding  ques- 
tions that  the  State  faces  over  the  next  year. 

And  third,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  provide  fair 
treatment  and  enlightened  treatment  to  all  the  employees  who 
work  at  the  Thruway  Authority,  under  either  circumstance. 

Once  this  study  is  done  and  the  council  has  ended  its  delibera- 
tions, I  think  the  State  will  have  a  solid  information  base  for  a  de- 
cision. The  council  forums  I  referred  to  are  just  one  facet  of  a 
really  rigorous  fact-finding  process  that  will  culminate  in  public 
hearings  this  summer.  The  council  has  commissioned  in-depth 
analyses  other  than  the  Rockefeller  Institute  studies,  and  those  en- 
gineering studies  will  be  very  helpful  in  reaching  this  conclusion. 
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We  would  also  like  to  address  the  question  on  which  we  are 
working  with  both  the  Port  Authority  and  the  MTA,  which  is  elec- 
tronic toll  and  traffic  management.  We  plan  to  have  experimental 
systems  on  the  Thruway  this  summer,  and  to  have  an  electronic 
toll  management  system  in  place  by  next  year.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  investment,  and  that  investment  will  be  amortized — that  is, 
it  will  be  paid  off  and  paid  back — in  savings  by  1996  and  thus 
would  not  influence  the  decision  about  tolls.  But  I  think  it  points  to 
the  direction  that  highway  management  must  go  in  utilizing  the 
full  extent  of  the  electronic  and  radar  possibilities  that  have  been 
made  obvious  to  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that  have  many  appli- 
cations for  highway  management  and  traffic  prediction,  as  well. 

As  the  operator  of  the  world's  longest  toll  road,  the  Thruway  Au- 
thority can  and  will  offer  leadership  in  this  field  as  well. 

Our  involvement  with  this  system  illustrates  a  theme  I  want  to 
highlight,  that  the  Authority  is  not  waiting  in  neutral  while  the 
State  decides  its  fate.  We  are  moving  forward  with  a  very  active 
agenda  to  improve  and  expand  the  level  of  service  we  provide,  and 
at  the  same  time  leaving  the  council  the  freedom  to  reach  an  objec- 
tive and  thoughtful  conclusion. 

The  core  of  our  work  is  the  $1.7  billion  rebuilding  program  I 
mentioned.  In  this  context  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
about  the  reauthorization  bill. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  determine  the  precise  effect  of 
the  Administration's  bill  on  the  Thruway,  inasmuch  as  the  I-4R 
program,  which  provides  about  $24  million  a  year  for  the  Thruway 
now,  would  be  replaced  under  the  proposal.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  for  New  York,  basing  70  percent  of  highway  aid  on  gas  con- 
sumption makes  no  more  sense  locally  than  it  does  globally.  Fur- 
thermore, using  land  area  as  part  of  the  formula  is  also  illogical 
because  that  calculation  does  not  even  purport  to  reflect  transpor- 
tation needs. 

We  also  support  a  level  of  funding  for  the  Discretionary  Bridge 
Program  that  will  enable  us  to  receive  Federal  assistance  for  the 
replacement  of  the  Eastchester  Creek  Bridge,  which  goes  to  the 
question  of  integrated  planning  of  which  I  know  you  have  long 
been  an  advocate,  and  intermodal  planning.  This  structure  is  out- 
moded. It  is  raised  many,  many  times  during  the  year  and  disrupts 
traffic  on  the  most  heavily-traveled  portion  of  the  Thruway,  the 
New  England  section.  A  level  of  funding  that  would  permit  build- 
ing a  new  span  on  the  bridge  that  would  allow  water  traffic  to  pass 
beneath  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Thruway. 

There  are  other  projects  which  we  would  also  be  interested  in 
having  included  as  demonstration  projects  if  the  level  of  funding 
were  appropriate.  One  is  an  interchange — and  I  know  you  don't 
favor  new  concrete — the  interchange  that  would  allow  Stewart  Air- 
port and  the  Thruway  to  tie  in  directly  to  1-84.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant to  achieving  the  objective 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  when  you  are  creating  a  new  facility, 
that  is  a  new  thing.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  that — let's  wish  it 
all  well,  but  getting  a  new  airport  on  line  in  the  United  States  is 
no  simple  matter.  It's  a  generation,  at  minimum.  We've  had  one 
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since  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  and  that's  in  Colorado,  and  not  going  so 
well. 

Mr.  TuFO.  Well,  we  want  to  cooperate  in  that  effort.  As  part  of 
that,  it  has  been  proposed  in  the  Governor's  budget  this  year  that 
the  Thruway  take  responsibility  for  the  operation  and  management 
of  1-84,  which  crosses  over  the  Newburgh  Beacon  Bridge  and  inter- 
connects  

Senator  Moynihan.  And  goes  over  to  Connecticut. 

Mr.  TuFO.  Yes,  connected  near  Brewster.  It  starts  at  Pennsylva- 
nia, near  Port  Jervis. 

That  responsibility  would  allow  us  to  upgrade  considerably  that 
road,  which  is  an  important  trucking  avenue  in  New  York  State 
and  an  important  entry  point  for  tourism  throughout  the  State. 
Thus  some  Federal  assistance  on  a  new  interchange,  to  allow  that 
trucking  and  tourism  traffic  to  come  to  Stewart  Airport,  would  be 
very  helpful. 

And  a  third  project  is  an  effort  to  use  existing  structures  and  ex- 
isting pavement  in  a  more  efficient  way,  and  that  would  be  funding 
for  a  movable  barrier  on  the  Tappan  Zee  Bridge  that  would  allow 
us  to  adjust  evening  rush  hour  and  morning  rush  hour  traffic  ac- 
cording to  needs  rather  than  maintaining  the  permanent  barriers 
that  we  now  have.  We  believe  we  could  reconfigure  the  bridge  to 
include  another  lane  without  adding  any  more  asphalt,  and  with 
the  movable  barrier,  have  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  for  that 
most  congested  part  of  the  Thruway  system,  which  is  the  Tappan 
Zee  corridor.  Just  as  suggestions  for  demonstration  programs — ;- 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  in  what  was  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
fully designed  road  in  America  to  that  time,  and  maybe  since.  It's 
the  only  part  that  doesn't  work.  The  Tappan  Zee  Bridge  is  ugly. 

Mr.  TuFO.  Did  you  say  ugly,  Senator? 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  what  I  said.  You  don't  have  to  agree. 
I'm  just  offering  that.  The  Hudson  is  filled  with  glorious  bridges, 
glorious  bridges.  Those  bridges  that  go  into  Staten  Island  are  grace- 
ful. 

Mr.  TuFO.  I  don't  agree  with  you,  sir,  about  the  Tappan  Zee 
Bridge. 

This  year  we  did  add 

Senator  Moynihan.  Paint  it  pink. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TuFO.  However,  the  roadway  could  be  reconfigured  to  make 
it  a  more  attractive  functional  experience  if  not,  in  your  view,  an 
aesthetic  experience. 

As  we  carry  out  our  rebuilding  program  we  are  engaged  in  an- 
other initiative,  which  is  that  last  Monday  we  took  over  another 
interstate,  the  Cross  Westchester  Expressway,  1-287.  Our  intent  is 
to  link  the  disparate  parts  of  the  Thruway  system — in  this  case, 
the  New  England  Thruway  and  the  main  line  of  the  New  York 
State  Thruway — for  efficiency  purposes.  It  has  been  the  missing 
link  since  the  system  was  completed.  It's  an  11-mile  stretch.  It's  not 
that  large,  but  it's  a  very  important  link  for  Westchester  County. 
We  believe  we  can  improve  the  safety  patrols,  the  routine  mainte- 
nance, and  the  snow  and  ice  removal  over  present  levels.  So  we 
have  undertaken  that  responsibility,  with  the  cooperation  of  DOT, 
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which  is  going  to  continue  its  rebuilding  program  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  operational  authority  over  the  next  five  years. 

We  are  also  working  toward  a  day  when  travelers  on  the 
Thruway  can  have  a  choice  between  driving  their  cars  and  riding 
in  magnetic  levitation  vehicles.  As  you  may  know,  we  have  been 
working  with  Frank  White  and  Boll  Cotter  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Lundine  on  a  committee  studying  the  potential  for  Mag-Lev  in 
New  York  State,  the  State — as  you  have  pointed  out  numerous 
times — of  its  inception.  We  hope  that  your  foresight  and  political 
fortitude  have  moved  Mag-Lev  far  enough  onto  the  National 
agenda  so  that  this  next  stage  in  transportation  technology  can  be 
designed  and  built  and  tested  and  put  into  operation  here,  as  well. 

We  have  offered  to  use  the  Thruway  as  a  right-of-way.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  an  appropriate  place  not  only  for  a  Mag-Lev  system  in 
revenue  service,  but  for  a  test  track  that  could  function  as  a  na- 
tional model.  We  have  under  negotiation  now  a  contract  for  a  very 
detailed  engineering  study  of  Thruway  alignment  and  grades 
which  will  be  completed  by  September,  and  is  aimed  at  selecting 
the  best  Thruway  site  for  a  Mag-Lev  demonstration  project,  wheth- 
er it  be  between  New  York  and  Albany,  New  York  and  Stewart,  or 
Albany  and  Buffalo.  We  think  that  along  our  right-of-ways  there 
are  areas  we  could  contribute  to  the  project  that  would  really  let 
us  determine  whether  this  is  feasible. 

We  appreciate  the  leadership  you  have  shown  and  look  forward 
to  guidance  from  you  as  we  try  to  move  this  project  forward. 

With  so  many  of  our  soldiers  still  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  have  to  grasp  the  relationship  you  have  already  pointed  out  be- 
tween a  responsible  energy  policy  and  our  national  security.  In  the 
highway  sphere,  that  relationship  ought  to  translate  into  support 
for  higher  standards  of  corporate  fuel  economy  than  presently  are 
mandated;  a  commitment  to  multiple  occupant  vehicle  lanes;  and 
other  strategies  to  reduce  fuel  consumption,  rather  than  simply  a 
dedication  to  highway  building.  It  ought  to  mean  cooperation  in- 
stead of  "divide  and  conquer"  tactics  between  the  agencies  that  you 
see  here  this  morning.  Certainly,  it  ought  to  mean  rejection  of  a 
highway  funding  formula  that  rewards  gas  consumption. 

We  each  need  to  look  beyond  our  own  self-interest,  among  the 
groups  that  are  represented  here  today.  Those  of  us  who  are  princi- 
pally in  the  highway  and  bridge  community  ought  to  line  up 
behind  your  legislation  to  provide  tax  subsidies  for  mass  transit 
use,  just  as  there  is  now  a  subsidy  for  parking  along  many  of  our 
roads. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  That  was  very 
impressive. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  an  organization  go  through  some  institu- 
tional renewal.  The  Thruway,  certainly  recognizing  that  it  is  a 
great  transportation  organization — it  can  do  more;  it  can  take  over 
big  chunks  and  little  chunks  and  manage  things,  and  do  it  in  this 
mode.  They  say  the  great  mistake  of  the  railroads — I  don't  know  if 
it's  true  or  not — people  would  ask  them,  "What  business  are  you 
in?"  and  they  would  say,  "We're  in  the  railroad  business."  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  say,  "We're  in  the  transportation  business."  If 
they  were,  they  would  still  be  around  here. 
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On  this  Mag-Lev  business,  we  will  see  about  it,  but  there  is  a 
fact  about  high-speed  rail  which  we  ought  to  mention  in  this  town. 
In  1896,  in  the  West  Albany  yards  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, they  built  a  locomotive — it  is  still  to  be  found  somewhere  in  a 
museum — called  "999."  They  hooked  it  up  to  the  Empire  State  Ex- 
press at  Syracuse,  and  between  Batavia  and  Buffalo  it  hit  111.5 
miles  an  hour.  And  the  engineer — engineers  used  to  be  famous 
people  in  those  days;  Dr.  Paaswell  remembers  this,  a  fellow  named 
Hogan — got  into  the  cab  with  auburn  hair  and  got  out  with  white 
hair.  He  had  traveled  faster  than  anybody  had  ever  gone  before. 

Well,  a  century  later  the  French  and  the  Germans  can  just  work 
this  thing  up  to  140  miles  an  hour,  but  the  same  machine. 

Mag-Lev  is  a  different  machine.  It  does  not  run  on  friction.  The 
friction  is  no  part  of  its  operation.  We  have  the  right-of-way  in  the 
interstate  system.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  the  economies  will 
make  any  sense,  but  I  would  love  to  see  a  5-minute  ride  from 
Newark  Airport  to  Pennsylvania  Station  or  JFK. 

Mag-Lev  will  go,  optimally,  at  around  220  miles  an  hour.  There 
isn't  much  room  above  airports. 

I  just  have  one  view.  I  would  hate  to  see  yet  another  thing  in- 
vented in  the  United  States  and  made  in  Japan,  but  it's  on  its  way. 
They  are  putting  in  a  farebox  system  in  effect  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  anybody  else's  re- 
marks? You  all  seem  to  be  very  much  in  harmony;  you  obviously 
talk  to  each  other.  It  does  no  harm. 

Mr.  Stangl.  I  honestly  think  that  the  bill  the  Administration 
put  out  has  brought  us  together,  and  I  think  Peter  Tufo's  comment 
about  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  his  organization  and  his  in- 
terest in  supporting  subsidies  for  mass  transit  in  one  form  or  an- 
other is  a  terrific  thought.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  don't  want  my 
testimony  interpreted  as  being  against  highways  and  roads.  We 
need  them,  but  we've  got  a  very  important  asset  in  the  MTA  and  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  properly  funded  so  that  we  can 
continue  our  progress. 

Senator  Moynihan.  After  all  this  evanescent  harmony  is  in 
place 

Mr.  TuFO.  It's  only  possible  because  none  of  us  is  on  the  State 
budget. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  public  never  says  its  thanks  very  well, 
but  even  so,  can  I  just  thank  each  of  you  for  the  degree  to  which 
you  have  been  willing  to  make  a  life  of  public  service  that  is  full  of 
all  sorts  of  things,  which  you  know  all  too  well,  but  if  it  makes  any 
difference  to  know  that  you  are  appreciated  at  all,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  committee  is  very  thankful  to  you.  We  will  show  as 
much  as  being  awfully  difficult  in  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
but  that's  familiar  to  you  as  well. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

And  now  to  conclude  our  hearing  we  have  the  great  pleasure  to 
have  the  Director  of  the  University  Transportation  Research 
Center  of  the  City  College,  Dr.  Robert  Paaswell,  with  us. 

We  heard  your  counterpart  in  Houston  from  the  Texas  Transpor- 
tation Institute,  Dr.  Peter  Christiansen.  He  mentioned  that  you 
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now  have  a  consortium  around  the  country  thinking  about  these 
things.  So  we  welcome  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  PAASWELL,  DIRECTOR,  UNIVERSITY 
TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH  CENTER,  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Again,  let  me  echo  the 
thoughts  of  my  colleagues  in  your  support  for  transportation,  and 
certainly,  your  support  of  the  University  Transportation  Center  as 
well.  My  colleagues  were  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table;  I 
thought  the  room  was  sort  of  stacked  as  theory  versus  practice,  but 
perhaps  we  can  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  we  are  aiding  what  we 
consider  to  be  practice. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few  things  this  morning.  Most  of  my 
testimony  is  written  and  I  won't  bother  to  repeat  that 

Senator  Moynihan.  Most  of  your  testimony  is  very  elegantly 
printed. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  It's  computers.  We  want  to  get  that  technology 
into  transportation. 

Senator  Moynihan.  There  you  are.  It  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  If  I  can  type,  then  that  tells  you  what  we  can  do 
with  modern  technology. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Transportation  Center's  pro- 
gram, why  I  think  it  is  critical — not  just  important,  but  critical — to 
the  country,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  then  about  what  we  are  doing 
in  New  York  State  and  why  we  think  that  the  Center  here  is  of 
real  value  to  New  York  State. 

As  you  know,  the  Transportation  Center's  program  was  initiated 
in  the  current  Surface  Transportation  Act,  and  there  is  one  Center 
in  each  of  the  10  Federal  Department  of  Transportation  Regions, 
funded  half  by  UMTA  and  half  by  Federal  Highway  funds.  The 
purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  fund  research  and  training  and  educa- 
tion, where  the  cosponsors  would  have  to  match  the  Federal  funds 
of  the  various  agencies  who  would  either  like  to  see  research 
projects  done,  or  to  see  education  and  training  of  employees,  to  sort 
of  purchase  the  product  of  the  people  coming  out  of  the  Centers. 
We  like  to  say  it  would  be  like  buying  fifty-cent  dollars;  it's  the 
best  bargain  in  town,  and  it's  something  that  we  think  is  very  im- 
portant to  sustain  our  success  and  something  that  we  think  is  very 
helpful  to  the  agencies  themselves. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Region  II  Center  is  a  consortium  of  12 
universities  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  In  New  York  State  the  universities  are  CUNY,  the 
lead  institution;  the  State  University  of  New  York;  RPI;  Cornell; 
and  the  Polytechnic  University. 

Senator  Moynihan.  This  is  on  your  section  4? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Right. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  you  have  SUNY,  CUNY,  Cornell,  RPI, 
and  Poly,  and  NYU.  All  right,  sir,  good. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  And  they  are  all  active  participants  and  all  ac- 
tively working  in  a  number  of  projects. 
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The  Center  is  in  its  third  year  of  operation,  and  in  its  first  two 
years  of  operation  it  has  put  together,  with  heads  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  agencies  you  saw  here,  something  called  an 
Agency-Industry  Council.  In  order  to  get  the  maximum  impact  of 
the  investment  of  dollars — in  fact,  our  theme  for  the  fourth  year  is 
going  to  be  "Investment  strategies:  With  fewer  dollars  to  spend, 
how  do  we  make  sure  we  get  the  best  return  on  each  dollar  spent 
for  transportation  in  the  region?" 

The  Agency-Industry  Council  helps  shape  both  the  research  pro- 
gram, and  recently  this  year  it  has  started  shape  the  academic  pro- 
gram. 

The  research  program  is  geared  to  tie  into  agency  needs,  and 
hopefully  what  universities  can  provide,  of  course,  is  the  long-term 
vision  as  opposed  to  just  the  short-term  firefighting  kind  of  initia- 
tive. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Right.  That's  why  you  were  put  in  place. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  That's  one  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  negoti- 
ate with  our  agency  peers  to  recognize. 

For  example,  two  studies  that  we  think  are  of  great  importance 
that  we  are  involved  in  in  year  three  and  will  be  involved  in  for 
part  of  year  four — one  is  fare  integration,  with  the  MTA  as  a  spon- 
sor, where  we  will  be  looking  at  the  various  components  of  transit 
services  coming  into  New  York,  whether  it  is  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road or  the  TA  or  the  Port  Authority,  and  see  if  a  user  can  come  in 
with  one  farecard  or  one  instrument  and  go  through  the  whole 
system  without  worrying  about  multi-fares,  etc.  This  kind  of  inno- 
vation would  not  only  be  an  innovation  in  comfort  for  the  user,  but 
it  would  enable  the  region  to  take  a  better  look  at  fare  policy,  to 
use  fares  as  a  marketing  device  because  transit  organizations  now 
have  to  become  market-oriented  and  get  away  from  the  operations 
orientation  that  they  used  to  have.  It  would  be  a  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  financial  structure  and  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  organi- 
zation and  the  provision  of  mass  transportation,  so  it  will  have  a 
variety  of  impacts.  I  think  the  research  studies  are  all  designed  to 
have  an  impact,  and  an  impact  could  be  measured  in  dollars  or 
some  other  measure  of  success  in  the  region.  As  opposed  to  those 
years  of  studies  that  you  didn't  read  from  other  institutes,  we 
would  like  our  studies  to  be  put  in  place. 

That  is  a  study  dealing  with  a  technique  of  operation.  But  as 
part  of  innovation,  too,  we  also  want  to  look  at  the  tools  that  go 
into  it,  so  we  are  also  going  to  begin  a  major  study  with  New  York 
organizations  on  geographic  information  systems.  This  is  very 
simply  a  grand  name  for  data  bases  of  the  future,  where  you  can 
combine  census  data,  traffic  data,  safety  data  with  maps,  and  an 
engineer  in  a  field  office  or  a  planner  on  a  community  board  can 
have  access  to  this  same  data  base  and  begin  to  utilize  at  the  level 
of  information  that  was  previously  available  only  to  a  few  special- 
ists. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I'm  not  hesitant  to  interrupt. 

We  have  in  mind  a  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  There's  nothing  there  now;  they  are 
curiously  passive.  Would  you  want  to  comment  on  that?  If  you 
wouldn't  want  to  comment,  would  you  want  to  think  about  it  and 
then  comment  on  it? 
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Mr.  Paaswell.  I  worked  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
the  mid-1970's  when  the  whole  concept  of  institutionalizing  data 
collection  at  a  national  level  was  gone  over  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  question  that  I  was  posed — maybe  it  was  because  of  my 
then-academic  background — was,  data  for  what?  Data  is  very  ex- 
pensive to  collect,  and  unless  the  data  is  applicable — it  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  national  data  base  that  really  gave  information  on 
such  things  as  goods  movement,  things  that  reflected  on  what  the 
impacts  are  of  the  bills  that  we're  putting  in  place,  and  what  are 
the  impacts  of  the  regulations  that  we're  going  to  change. 

As  you  know,  UMTA  annually  collects  a  tremendous  amount  of 
data  that  they  call  Section  15  Data.  I  served  for  a  short  time  as  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  and  sort  of  got 
my  feet  wet  on  the  practice  side  of  the  table,  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  putting  together  data  that  now,  as  a  researcher,  I 
come  back  and  look  at  and  feel  that  a  lot  of  it  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  kinds  of  issues  that  I  had  to  deal  with  as  Executive  Director.  I 
think  you  need  to  balance — my  own  feeling;  this  is  not  Department 
feeling — my  own  feeling  is  that  we  would  be  better  off  collecting 
better  census  data  and  putting  more  transportation  questions  in 
the  National  census  rather  than  going  out  and  recollecting  data 
that  we  don't  need,  and  perhaps  update  the  census  every  three  or 
four  or  five  years.  The  majority  of  the  work  data  has  been  depleted 
and 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  were  talking  for  a  while  there  about  a 
mid-decade  census.  But  we  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  take  it  even 
once  every  10  years. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Well,  I  think  in  the  last  10  years,  the  feeling  of 
the  Administration  in  Washington  was  that  census  data — if  you 
don't  privatize  it,  why  collect  it?  Census  data  is  incredibly  valuable 
data,  and  it's  good  for  business  in  the  United  States.  That's  prob- 
ably the  best  way  of  putting  it. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  built  social  science  into  our  Constitution 
when  we  provided  for  the  decennial  census. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  I  think  the  research  program,  in  a  sense,  speaks 
for  itself  because  it  is  a  growing  partnership  between  the  agencies 
and  the  University  Centers,  and  is  meeting  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal legislation  for  the  University  Centers  in  that  it  is  bringing  the 
university  in  as  a  resource  for  the  agencies.  But  the  frustrating 
part  in  New  York  State  is  that  matching  funds  become  harder  and 
harder  to  get;  not  because  there  isn't  a  want  to  solve  problems,  but 
because  in  New  York  State  the  agencies  are  finding  that  their 
treasury  is  more  and  more  depleted.  I  think  that  that's  a  critical 
part  in  running  a  Center,  that  there  have  to  be  easier  ways  to 
allow  Centers  to  have 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  have  to  agree  with  you.  Doctor.  This  comes 
under  the  heading  of  impressionistic  data  or  whatever,  I  don't 
know.  But  in  most  places  that  we  have  been  in  this  country  which 
have  transportation  problems,  they  are  swimming  in  money.  They 
are.  I  don't  want  Mr.  Stangl  to  hear  that;  he's  present. 

In  Houston  last  year  they  earned  $42  million  in  interest  just  in 
the  money  that  they  have  in  banks. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  I  had  a  call  last  Friday  from  my  counterpart  in 
Irvine.  He  has  $10  million  to  spend  from  CALTRANS,  doing  a  big 
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IVHS  study.  In  New  York  we  hear  about  how  we're  scrimping  and 
saving  to  put  together  bits  and  pieces  to  look  at  this  toll  collection, 
automated  toll  collection,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive things  happening  in  New  York,  and  it  should  be  something  in 
which  the  universities  are  an  active  participant  because  it  goes  far 
beyond  how  many  cars  we  can  get  through  a  lane  per  hour.  It 
really  gets  to  all  the  impacts  of  regional  travel,  and  eventually,  re- 
gional capital  needs,  how  many  lanes  of  highway,  what  we  need  if 
we  are  to  manage  our  lane  flow  much  better. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  This  is  the  program  that  was  an- 
nounced  

Mr.  Paaswell.  They  were  just  talking  about  it,  right. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  read  about  it  in  the  press  two  days  ago,  or 
yesterday? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Right. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Certainly,  at  the  Centers,  we  would  like  to  see — 
as  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  is  written,  that  you  have  a 
strong  section  on  the  University  Centers,  which  is  $1  million  per 
Center,  which  is  very  little  money  compared  to  everything  we've 
heard  today.  And  yet,  when  you  talk  about  the  Federal  Highways' 
1.5  percent  HP&R  funds,  and  Brian  Clymer  wants  to  see  the  same 
thing  for  UMTA,  of  transit  research  and  development  funds,  we 
think  there  should  be  linkages  made  back  to  the  LFniversity  Trans- 
portation Centers.  Those  are  the  resources  you  are  investing  in  to 
make  the  linkages  even  stronger. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Center,  I  think,  is  critical,  or  even  more 
critical  than  its  research,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  10  Centers 
around  the  country  are  the  focal  points  for  training  future  trans- 
portation professionals.  We  know  that  the  National  Academy  did  a 
study  several  years  ago;  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
has  done  some  studies.  The  demand  for  transportation  profession- 
als in  the  next  10  to  20  years  is  going  to  far  exceed  the  supply. 
Nobody  is  taking  a  look  at  how  we're  going  to  train  them,  just  in 
the  hope  that,  like  the  financial  markets  did  for  MBAs  in  the 
1980's,  perhaps  reinvestment  in  infrastructure  will  create  demand 
in  our  engineering  and  planning  and  management  schools  for 
transportation  professionals. 

But  it  doesn't  work  like  that,  because  in  technical  professions 
you  have  to  put  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  place  as  you  are 
redesigning  the  curriculum,  and  you  have  to  bring  in  the  innova- 
tive new  coursework.  We  feel  that  at  $1  million  per  year  per 
Center,  up  to  half  of  which  can  be  spent  on  education,  in  a  sense 
you  are  spending  $5  million  nationally  to  deal  with  the  problem.  If 
we  think  of  the  infrastructure  as  the  major  underpinning  of  eco- 
nomic problems  that  we're  going  to  have,  it's  going  to  be  as  big  a 
problem  in  the  1990's  as  training  scientists  was  for  Sputnik  in  the 
late  1950's.  It's  that  order  of  magnitude.  Other  than  just  a  few  Cen- 
ters, there  is  nobody  looking  at  this. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Tom  Larson  is  with  you. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  He  is  probably  the  best  exponent  we've  had  for 
that.  But  I  think  what  is  important  to  us  is  to  keep  the  Centers 
going  so  that  there  is  continuity  of  the  program,  so  that  there  is 
continuity  of  the  existing  Centers. 
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Of  course,  it  always  sounds  self-serving  to  say,  "Keep  the  existing 
Centers  going."  But  when  you  are  investing  in  a  resource  such  as 
education  and  research,  and  we  know  you  are  looking  long-term, 
what  you  want  to  do  is  build  faculty.  You  want  to  build  student 
body.  You  want  to  build  visibility  in  the  community.  In  New  York 
we  want  to  build  a  high  visibility  in  the  community  and  through- 
out the  State  to  tell  students  that  transportation  is  an  attractive 
profession  to  go  into.  It's  as  exciting  as  medicine,  it's  as  exciting  as 
law.  It's  the  place  to  be.  There's  a  future  in  it,  and  why  is  it  excit- 
ing now?  I  believe  it's  because  transportation  now  is  about  to 
embark  on  the  biggest  change  it  has  had  since  the  early  1950's. 
With  high  tech  coming  in,  with  integration  of  computers  coming  in, 
with  new  financial  models,  with  the  ability  to  think  strategically, 
bringing  in  strategic  planning  into  looking  at  what  are  the  limits 
of  our  resources,  to  bring  political  science  into  the  picture.  We  have 
evolved  structures  of  governance  over  the  last  40  years — boards, 
authorities,  etc. — that  may  or  may  not  make  sense  in  the  1990's  as 
we  begin  to  integrate  transit  and  highways,  as  we  begin  to  inte- 
grate who  is  going  to  run  the  high-speed  rail,  whether  it  is  Mag- 
Lev  or  not.  Will  it  be  a  railroad  corporation?  Will  it  be  the  air- 
lines? What  Sam  Skinner  thinks?  Will  it  be  a  mass  transit  compa- 
ny? Will  it  just  be  another  authority? 

So  you  have  to  look  at  the  impacts  of  innovation  and  you  have  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  that  all  of  this  innovation  is  going  to  take 
money  to  put  in  place,  and  you're  going  to  have  to  evaluate  how 
much  money  we  should  put  in  place,  what  the  benefits  of  it  are, 
and  will  we  train  our  future  people  in  the  right  ways  to  deal  with 
that? 

When  I  hear  John  Mladinov  come  up  here  and  say  he's  retiring, 
the  dean  of  his  generation  is  retiring.  He  represents  a  large  group 
of  people  who,  unfortunately,  are  all  retiring  in  the  same  five-  to 
ten-year  time  period.  In  the  last  decade,  due  to  the  tremendous  dis- 
investment in  transportation  R&D,  and  disinvestment  in  universi- 
ties, we  don't  have  the  next  generation  coming  up  to  replace  the 
John  Mladinov  who  is  going  to  have  the  kind  of  stature  and  histor- 
ic knowledge  of  how  to  run  institutions  and  how  to  change  the 
system,  much  as  he  put  in  place  the  interstate.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  for  the  next  generations? 

So  the  University  Centers  serve  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  there  tremendous  talents  available  to  put  in  place  to  deal  with 
the  critical  issues — the  issues  such  as  fare  integration,  as  I  talked 
about  before — but  there  are  tremendous  talents  in  place  to  attract 
a  new  generation  to  the  classroom.  And  at  City  College  we  are  not 
only  devoted  to  attracting  new  generations,  but  we  want  the  gen- 
eration to  represent  the  diversity  of  culture  that  exists  in  New 
York.  We  feel  that  transportation  should  represent  a  professional 
opportunity  for  everyone  in  this  country,  and  we  would  like  to  see 
those  kinds  of  changes  made. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Doctor,  you  couldn't  make  a  better  case  than 
the  case  that  has  been  made  by  your  colleague.  Dr.  Christiansen, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  will  continue. 

Let  me  ask  you  just  one  closing  question,  if  I  can.  You  are  look- 
ing at  a  City  College — not  a  graduate;  I  joined  the  Navy,  but  I  went 
to  City  College  in  1943  and  was  there  for  a  year,  and  I  used  to  go  to 
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City  College  on  the  subway.  Of  all  the  things  I  thought  of  in  going 
to  and  from  City  College  on  the  subway,  the  one  thing  I  never 
thought  of  was  that  anybody  would  bother  me,  or,  indeed,  that  I 
would  bother  anybody.  The  idea  of  crime  never  occurred  to  me.  It 
just  didn't  exist.  You  put  in  a  nickel  and  you  got  in.  I  read  too 
much  by  those  30-watt  bulbs,  I  expect,  but  other  than  that,  nothing 
to  complain  about. 

If  you  talked  to  anybody  about  subways  in  New  York  City,  you 
say  "subway"  and  you  have  an  association,  what  do  you  think  of? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  You  think,  is  it  safe?  Is  it  clean?  Is  it  going  to  be 
on  time? 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  Safe  first? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  in  my  day  you  wouldn't  think  of  any  of 
those  things  because  it  ran  all  the  time,  it  was  clean,  and  the 
safety  issue  didn't  arise. 

Are  you  doing  any  work  on  this  question  of  crime?  If  crime  is 
what  you  think  of  when  you  have  an  association  with  subway  tran- 
sit, you  won't  use  it. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Let  me  say  two  things  on  that.  We  aren't  now  di- 
rectly doing  work  on  that.  When  I  was  with  CTA  we  did  some  work 
on  that.  We  had  some  problems  with  crime  and  we  took  specific  ac- 
tions to  deal  with  it.  The  most  obvious  action  was  increasing  police 
visibility,  increasing  uniformed  police  visibility,  and  using  dogs.  We 
found  that  that  really  had  an  influence  on  crime,  but  it  says  some- 
thing about  your  system. 

There  have  been  studies  by  my  colleagues  in  Los  Angeles  that 
also  looked  at  the  impacts  of  crime  on  bus  ridership  that  found  es- 
sentially the  same  thing. 

This  is  sort  of  becoming  one  of  our  new  "hobby  horses"  to  ride, 
as  it  were.  When  Peter  Stangl  talks  about  operating  costs,  in  the 
ideal  world  transit  companies  should  be  spending  their  operating 
budget  on  running  transportation  systems,  but  what  they  are  asked 
to  do  now  is  also  help  solve  a  number  of  other  social  problems — 
dealing  with  the  homeless,  for  example;  dealing  with  crime;  dealing 
with  graffiti  removal.  At  the  CTA  we  spent  $3  million  a  year  deal- 
ing with  graffiti  that  could  have  gone  to  running  routes. 

Those  are  problems  that  are  reflective  of  other  issues  that  aren't 
being  dealt  with,  we  feel,  strongly  enough  by  other  agencies  or 
other  parts  of  the  city  government  or  State  government  or  regional 
government. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  ask,  is  anybody  at  your  Center  work- 
ing on  graffiti? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Working  on  it? 

Senator  Moynihan.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  I  think  the  best  way  is  just  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  would  like  Joyce  Carey  to  be  around. 
Where  is  Joyce  Carey,  now  that  we  need  him?  He  could  explain 
that. 

Why  would  people  risk  being  electrocuted  in  order  to  paint  an 
abstract  design  on  the  outside  of  a  subway  car? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  I  think  they  do  it  because  they  know  they  can  get 
away  with  it,  for  one  thing.  The  other,  it's 
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Senator  Moynihan.  You  can  get  away  with  doing  it  at  art  class 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  That's  not  where  they're  Uving.  The  subway  is  a 
symbol  of  something  that  intrudes  into  their  lives. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Is  anybody  writing  about  it? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Probably  very  few  people  are. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  know  Glaser  wrote  a  little  bit  about  it. 

You  don't  just  sit  there  and  have  something  like  that  appear  in 
front  of  your  face.  That  didn't  exist  30  years  ago.  Suddenly  it  comes 
into  being.  That's  a  statement.  What  is  it  a  statement  about? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  I  think  to  the  rider,  it's  a  statement  of  hostility. 

Senator  Moynihan.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  You  talk  to  riders.  They  feel  it's  an  intrusion. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That's  how  I  know,  but  how  do  you  know? 
You  have  higher  standards  of  evidence  than  that. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Through  surveys  you  find  that  people 

Senator  Moynihan.  Have  you  done  any  work  on  it? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  There  has  been  a  little  bit  of  work  on  it. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Send  it  to  me,  will  you? 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Sure. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  are  in  the  presence  of  something  that  is 
new  and  unexplained.  As  I  say,  have  you  ever  read  the  Sarah  trilo- 
gy by  Joyce  Carey?  He  could  tell  you  something  about  that.  Alas, 
he's  not  around,  so  we're  depending  on  you.  Dr.  Paaswell. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  I'm  not  as  eloquent  as  Joyce  Carey. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Anyway,  thank  you  very  much,  not  just  for 
coming  up  to  testify.  You  can  be  assured  that  we  have  your  very 
supportive  Chairman  here,  and  Mr.  Larson  is  with  you,  and  RPI  is 
looking  over  our  shoulder  at  this  very  moment.  Let's  attend  to 
that.  If  you  have  any  particular  thoughts  give  them  to  us  in  draft- 
ing language. 

Mr.  Paaswell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  wishes  to  be  heard,  who  has  a  state- 
ment? This  is  a  public  hearing. 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  don't  see  anyone. 

I  do  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  presence. 

Thank  you  again.  Dr.  Paaswell. 

I  must  say.  Commissioner,  it's  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  stay 
through  all  of  this.  It's  a  sign  of  interest  which  is  appreciated. 

With  that,  we  close  what  I  believe  will  be  the  last  of  our  field 
hearings. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:00  noon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Statements  submitted  for  the  record  follow:] 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  He"  York 
State's  highway  and  bridge  needs  and  to  comment  on  the 
reauthorization  "of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act. 

As  your  know,  over  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
working  closely  with  your  staff  on  the  legislation  needed 
for  reauthorization.   The  reauthorization  provides  us  an 
opportunity  to  proceed  in  new  directions  that  will'  help 
insure  that  this  great  transportation  network  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  build  is  preserved  and  enhanced. 

But  we  have  major  concerns,  too.   Among  them  are: 

o     The  short  time  remaining  to  enact  legislation; 
o     The  need  for  increased  federal  funding  which  is 

available  from  a  prudent  draw-down  of  the  highway 

trust  fund;  and 
o     The  need  to  modify  the  present  program  structure 

to  meet  the  nation's  highway  and  bridge  needs  in 

an  environmentally  acceptable  manner  from  now  to 

the  end  of  the  century. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  addresses 
some  of  our  concerns  and  has  many  positive  aspects  that  we 
strongly  support.   These  include: 

o     Consolidation  of  funding  categories; 
o     Increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds;  and 
o    Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  separate  bridge 
program. 

The  FHMA's  proposed  funding  levels,  however,  are  below 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  baseline,  and  would  result 
in  increasing  the  trust  fund  balance,  rather  than  using  the 
S9.6  billion  balance  as  intended. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  formulas  proposed  by 
FHWA  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  states. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  federal  program  is  proposed 
to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  motor  fuel  use.   States 
and  cities  that  enact  policies  which  reduce  air  pollution 
and  which  conserve  energy  would  be  penalized  by  this 
formula,  v;hile  gas-guzzling  states  would  be  rewarded. 

New  York  is  the  most  fuel-efficient  state  in  the  Union. 
We  use  35  percent  less  fuel  per  capita  than  the  National 
average.   The  use  of  this  formula  would  reduce  our  Federal 
funds  by  S100  million  a  year. 

While  FHWA  recognizes  the  need  for  a  bridge  program, 
they  allocate  less  than  12  percent  of  the  total  program  for 
bridges.   Given  the  S50  billion  backlog  of  bridge  needs,  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  program  should  be  allocated  to 
bridges. 
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In  these  difficult  financial  times,  the  state  and  the 
nation  face  critical  choices  which  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

If  I  may  look  ahead,  one  choice  could  help  us  out  of 
th*  gridlock  of  congestion,  and  decaying  bridges  and 
highways  that  are  critical  components  of  our  transportation 
system  and  vital  to  our  State's  economy. 

The  present  conditions  are  robbing  us  --  as  a  state,  a 
region,  and  a  nation  --  of  our  unbounded  potential  for 
economic  well-being,  dulling  our  deserved  competitive 
economic  edge. 

The  only  choice  open  to  us  is  to  redouble  our  efforts 
to  provide  a  safe,  adequate  and  environmentally  compatible 
transportation  infrastructure  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consumers  who  use  that  infrastructure. 


HEH  YORK  STATE  HIGHWAY  NEEDS 

Despite  Governor  Cuorao's  S4.5  billion  in  transportation 
bond  acts  and  investments  of  over  one  billion  dollars  per 
year  for  the  past  three  years.  New  York's  needs  are  still 
substantial. 

o    Forty-six  percent  of  our  State  pavements  are  in 

fair  or  poor  condition; 
o    Thirty-nine  percent  of  our  State  bridges  and  over 

half  of  our  local  bridges  are  deficient;  and 
o     Over  700  miles  of  our  State  highways  are  severely 

congested  and  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 

air  quality  in  many  of  our  urban  areas--both  large 

and  small. 

On  Long  Island  and  in  New  York  City,  we  find  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  State  routes  severely  congested--of ten  for  up 
to  8  or  more  hours  a  day. 

To  move  goods  and  people  in  and  out  of  our  downstate 
major  metropolitan  area  is  now  costing  an  incredible  amount 
of  money  as  trucks,  buses  and  automobiles  are  stuck  in 
congested  traffic  and  hampered  by  deteriorated  bridges, 
closed  lane.-  and  load  limits. 

For  example.  United  Parcel  Service  estimates  the  cost 
of  its  parcel  pick-up/delivery  in  this  region  to  be  thirty 
percent  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Other  estimates  indicate  that  it  costs  more  to  move  a 
truck  between  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island--a  length  of 
seventy  miles--than  it  does  to  move  the  same  truck  from  New 
Jersey  to  Pittsburgh--f our  hundred  miles  away. 
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Out  region  --  so  rich  in  cultural  attractions  and  a 
center  of  the  Nation's  finance  and  business  activities  -- 
loses  some  of  its  attractiveness  as  a  place  to  do  business 
and  to  live. 

The  reasoned,  conservative  projections  are  that  after 
our  present  financing  in  the  198S  bond  act  expires  in  1993, 
tlie  State  will  need  approximately  SI. 8  billion  a  year   until 
the  end  of  the  century  just  to  keep  pace  with  exi-sting 
conditions. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  FUNDING  PARTNERSHIP 

While  state  and  local  sources  will  have  to  play  a  major 
role  in  meeting  this  need,  the  Federal  government  must 
shoulder  its  fair  share  of  the  load. 

While  Federal  highway  aid  was  increased  substantially 
in  1983  with  the  5-cent  increase  in  the  Federal  motor  fuels 
taxes,  the  Federal  government  has  not  maintained  its  share 
of  the  Federal-State-Local  funding  partnership  for  highway 
construction  that  dates  back  to  the  First  World  War. 

In  1980,  Federal  aid  comprised  58  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  highway  capital  funding.  But  by  1990,  the 
Federal  share  had  dropped  to  44  percent. 

Thus,  State  and  local  governments  now  spend  much  more 
on  highway  construction  than  the  Federal  government  does. 

The  increase  in  State  and  local  commitment  to  highways 
in  New  York  State  is  even  more  pronounced. 

Between  1980  and  1990,  Federal  highway  aid  to  New  York 
State  increased  by  about  30  percent  --  less  than  the  rate  of 
inflation.  During  the  same  period.  State  and  local 
government  funding  had  to  be  increased  by  350  percent  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  Federal-aid. 

Moreover,  the  1990  increase  in  the  Federal  motor  fuel 

ta.Mes  for  deficit  financing  has  made  it  more  difficult  for 

the  States  to  raise  additional  revenues  for 'transportation 
purposes . 

Highway  user  fees  accumulating  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  must  be  used  for  the  urgent  needs  to  rehabilitate  our 
highways  and  bridges. 

And  the  same  is  true  for  the  Mass  Transit  Account  and 
the  Aviation  Trust  Fund. 
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HIGHWAY  FUKDING  LEVELS 

The  highway  funding  levels  called  for  in  the 
Administration's  bill  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
balance  in  the  highway  account. 

Current  annual  revenues,  combined  with  a  prudent 
spend-out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  balance,  will  provide  a 
reasonable  level  of  Federal  funding  in  the  next  Act. 

If  it  can  be  accommodated  within  the  Budget  Agreement, 
we  support  the  large  growth  in  highway  aid  to  the  levels 
recommended  by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  At  a 
minimum,  v;e  recommend  an  increase  from  S17  billion  in  1992 
to  ?26  billion  by  199S,  as  called  for  by  AASHTO  and  can  be 
supported  by  present  revenues. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Let  me  now  provide  you  with  some  of  our  thoughts  on 
reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Highway  program. 

The  Federal-aid  Highway  Program  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  partnerships  between  Federal  and  State 
government 'to  meet  national  and  local  objectives. 

Since  its  inception  in  1916  as  a  modest  five-year,  S75 
million  program  to  assist  the  states  in  the  maintenance  of 
rural  "post  roads,"  the  program  has  grown  to  make  more  than 
850,000  miles  of  highways  and  almost  600,000  bridges 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  for  the  capital  cost  of 
construction  and  rehabilitation. 

This  program,  which  will  soon  complete  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  public  works  undertakings  in  history--the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  highway  systera--has  evolved 
slowly.  It  was  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  previous 
time-tested  legislation. 

This  evolutionary' process  has  served  us  well  over  the 
last  75  years  and  has  been  able  to  accommodate  the 
significant  changes  in  the  direction  and  purposes  of  the 
program.   With  the  imminent  completion  of  the  Interstate 
program,  this  is  the  time  to  consider  another  change  in 
direction. 

While  the  present  framework  of  legislation  adequately 
distributes  funds  to  the  states  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
preservation  of  existing  systems,  it  does  not  provide  a 
mechanism  to  solve  the  developing  major  national  problems  of 
the  nineties  --congestion  and  air  quality. 
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COKGESTION  AHD  AIR  QUALITY 

In  19S9,  70  percent  of  the  Kation's  peak-hour  traffic 
on  urban  int-jrstates  was  seriously  congested,  as  compared  to 
54  percent  in  19S3. 

Clearly,  congestion  is  growing  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

This  is  not  a  problem  limited  to  a  few  large  cities. 
In  a  recent  survey,  75  percent  of  American  adults  indicated 
that  traffic  congestion  is  a  problem  in  their  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  enorp:ous  loss  of  productive  tine 
exacted  by  such  congestion,  as  well  as  the  wasted  fuel 
involved,  congestion  is  a  major  factor  in  producing  the 
pollutants  that  result  in  a  degradation  in  air  quality  in 
all  major  urban  areas,  and  in  many  smaller  areas  as  well. 

In  New  York,  all  of  our  major  cities  and  suburbs  are 

non-attainment  areas  with  the  exception  of  Rochester.  Even 

two  essentially  rural  counties  --  Jefferson  and  Essex  --  are 
non-attainment  areas. 


We  no  longer  have  the  space  or  money  to  build  our  way 
out  of  congestion.   Coping  with  congestion  requires  a 
comprehensive  strategy--  a  strategy  that  makes  better  use  of 
existing  transportation  facilities  through  transportation 
systems  management  techniques  and  a  strategy  that  encourages 
reductions  in  the  number  of  vehicles  on  congested  highways 
through  transportation  demand  techniques. 

We  discovered  a  long  time  ago  that  the  way  to  improve 

was  to  abap.don  the  old  formula  of  business  as  usual  and  to 

pursue--as  much  as  possible — innovative  solutions  to  old 
problems . 

For  example,  while  other  states  are  still  discussing 
federal  programs  to  fund  intelligent  highway  systems.  New 
York  already  has  in  operation  one  of  the  first  truly  "smart" 
highways. 

The  IKZ'ORM  --  Information  for  Motorists  --  system, 
which  has^een  in  operation  since  1985,  controls  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  a  35  mile  long,  5  mile  wide  corridor  through  the 
heart  of  Long  Island. 
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Through  a  high-technology  intelligence  and  control 
mechanism,  INFORM  has  produced  reductions  of  travel  time  as 
great  as  30  percent  over  key  segments  of  the  system. 

V?hile  capital  costs  of  INFORM  were  eligible  for  federal 
assistance,  the  state  pays  the  full  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  it.   He  would  suggest  that  some  of  these  costs, 
which  amount  to  about  S4  million  a  year,  should  become 
eligible  under  the  new  highway  legislation. 

With  limited  resources  and  even  less  space  in  congested 
areas,  we  will  have  to  rely  more  and  more  on  these 
innovative  solutions. 

We  are  also  introducing  high-occupancy 
vehicle--HOV--lanes  in  two  places  where  we  deem  they  are  a 
viable  and  reasonable  answer  to  congestion  problems. 

One  is  on  the  Cross  Westchester  Expressway  where 
development  alongside  the  highway  precludes  any  widening. 
Therefore  converting  a  portion  of  the  highway  into  an  HOV 
lane  seems  a  good  prospect. 

It  has  worked  in  some  20  other  communities  across  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

'"     Oh  Long  Island,  we  must  add  a  lane  in  either  direction 
on  the  LOrtg  isTdnd  Expressway.   However,  we  plan  to  restrict 
use  of  the  new  lanes  to  high-occupancy  vehicles. 

We  have  already  begun  the  process  of  education  that  we 
trust  will  make  believers  out  of  skeptics  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties. 

Clearly,  congestion  is  growing  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
and  with  it,  air  and  noise  pollution. 

To  combat  this  growing  problem  of  congestion  that 
contributes  to  our  inability  to  attain  clean  air  standards, 
substantial  Federal  resources  need  to  be  focused  on  a  new 
Congestion  Mitigation/Air  Quality  Improvement  Program  which 
could  be  added  to  the  present  framework  of  Federal-aid 
programs. 

New  York  requires  at  least  S550  million  annually  of 
these  funds  to  mitigate  the  growth  of  congestion. 
Additional  funding  may  be  required  to  implement  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  look  to  the  new  Federal  program  to  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  funds. 
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Funds  fron  the  new  program  could  be  used  by  the  states 
to  finance  highway  projects  that  vfiH  reduce  congestion  and 
improve  air  quality  including  some  truly  innovative  but 
achievable  actions. 

These  could  include:  construction  of  arterial  lanes 
limited  to  cars  with  two  or  more  occupants,-  park  and  ride 
facilities;  transit  facilities;  travel  demand  management 
measures  such  as  congestion  pricing;  high  technology 
projects  involving  deployment  of  "intelligent"  highways  and 
vehicles;  traffic  system  management  measures;   capital 
projects  that  reduce  congestion  and  air  pollution  by. 
providing  needed  capacity  expansions;  and  use  of  highway 
right-of-way  for  high  capacity  public  transportation 
including  high  speed  rail  or  llAGLEV  facilities, 

MAGLEV 

Regarding  MAGLEV,  New  York  continues  to  support  efforts 
to  create  a  magnetic  levitation  system  in  the  State  and  the 
Country  --  with  American  know  how  and  through  American 
companies.   This  is  evidenced  by  the  creation  of  a 
•public/private  partnership,  led  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  develop  a  New  York  State  MAGLEV  initiative  and 
to  explore  the  benefits,  technological  requirements,  and 
economic  development  opportunities  for  New  York  industries 
offered  by  MAGLEV. 

New  York  has  committed  over  a  million  dollars  to  this 
endeavor  and  now  seek  Federal  assistance  through  matching 
fnnds  to  bving  this  initiative  one  step  closer  to  reality. 
Further,  we  support  funding  for  the  design  and 
implement.-ition  of  a  demonstration  project  within  a  selected 
corridor  such  as  that  which  is  being  developed  within  New 
York. 

Also,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  include  in  the 
reauthorization  legislation,  language  which  will  permit  the 
States  to  use  portions  of  their  Interstate  rights-of-way  to 
accommodate  MAGLEV  facilities. 

TIMELINESS  OF  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Without  doubt,  the  conclusion  of  the  Interstate  highway 
construction  program  is  a  landmark  event  which  will  have  a 
major  influence  on  the  future  course  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Interstate 
program  represented  less  than  30  percent  of  total 
Federal-aid  Highway  program  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended . 

While  the  Administration  and  others  are  proposing  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  highway  act,  we  are  greatly 
concerned  that  there  is  not  enough  time  remaining  before 
October  1  to  debate,  negotiate  and  enact  legislation  which 
totally  restructures  Federal  highway  programs  and 
apportionment  formulas.  With  less  than  six  months  left  to 
enact  legislation,  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  details  of 
legislation. 

A  delay  beyond  October  1  in  passing  a  highway  bill  will 
interrupt  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  the  the  State  and 
disrupt  New  York's  programs  to  rehabilitate  and  improve 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  Congress,  in  the  relatively  short  time  available 
before  the  October  1  deadline,  should  consider  the 
alternative  of  making  needed  changes  to  the  existing,  program 
to  redirect  Federal  funding  to  the  priorities  of  the  future. 

With  relatively  modest  amendment,  the  existing  Act  can 
be  made  to  work  well  for  the  future.   Thus,  it  need  not  be 
discarded. 

PRESERVATIOK  OF  THE  NATION'S  INFRASTRUCTURE 

A  major  priority  of  any  future  Federal-aid  Highway 
Program  should  be  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  the 
e.'^isting  85?),00<3  mile  Federal-aid  highway  system  and  the 
nation's  aging  bridges.  In  New  York,  over  Sl.S  Billion  per 
year  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  existing  highways  and 
bridges  from  getting  worse. 

With  some  additional  funding,  consolidation  of 
categories  and  increased  flexibility,  the  present 
Federal-aid  program  is  well  designed  to  distribute  Federal 
funds  in  a  manner  that  encourages  the  states  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  We  assume  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
amount  required  by  the  State  will  be  derived  from  federal 
funds. 

One  area  that  needs  increased  emphasis  is  the 
rehabilitation  and  replacement  of  our  nation's  highway 
bridges.  This  need  is  especially  acute  in  New  York  where 
8,200  of  our  17,300  bridges  are  rated  deficient. 
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Data  collected  by  FHWA  show  that  both  the  amount  of 
deteriorated  bridge  deck  area  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
and  replacir.g  the  nation's  deficient  bridges  continue  to 
grow,  with  a  S50  billion  backlog  of  rehabilitation  needs 
vhicli  is  projected  to  grow  to  S93  billion  by  200€i-.  Almost  SI 
billion  are  needed  for  rehabilitation  of  the  four' East  River 
Bridges  alone. 

The  urgent  need  to  improve  the  safety  and  condition  cf 
our  nation's  bridges  and  reduce  the  backlog  of  bridge 
deficiencies  justifies,  in  our  opinion,  a  commitment  for 
this  purpose  of  at  least  16  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
highway  program  resources  available  in  the  next  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  commitment  to  complete  the 
Interstate  Construction  and  Substitute  Highway  Programs  must 
be  fully  funded.  We  are  still  owed  about  S4O0  million  from 
the  trade-in  of  Hestway. 

SECTION  139(a)  NONCHARGEABLE  INTERSTATE  MILEAGE 

There  are  other  concerns  that  need  to  be  addressed  in 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Highway  program  which 
will  help  rectify  past  inequities. 

Over  900  miles  of  completed  interstate  expressway  in  24 
states  are  designated  as  "nonchargeable . "  These  are  some  of 
the  most  heavily  travelled  segments  of  the  Interstate 
network;  they  function  as  key  links  in  the  Interstate 
network  but  were  constructed  without  the  use  of  Interstate 
funds. 

Legislation,  enacted  in  1984,  allows  the  states  with 
nonchargeable  Interstate  segments,  to  use  a  portion  of  their 
regular  annual  Interstate  4-R  program  apportionments  to 
resurface,  restore,  rehabilitate  and  reconstruct  those 
segments.   However,  this  legislation  does  not  provide  any 
additional  funding  for  the  states  to  do  the  job. 

To  rectify  this  situation,  we  propose  that  the  mileage 
and  traffic  volumes  of  these  segments  be  included  in  any 
formula  apportioning  funds  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of 
Interstate  highways.   Additionally,  any  discretionary  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  should,  as  a  priority,  be 
available  to  fund  improvements  on  these  important  segments 
of  the  Interstate  System. 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

The  safety  of  our  nation's  highways  is  of  utmost 
concern  to  all  of  us.   Studies  have  found  that  the  5S 
miles-per-hour  speed  limit  reduces  accidents.   We  in  Nev; 
York  are  committed  to  maintaining  this  speed  limit  on  our 
highways.   He  also  support  the  national  speed  monitoring 
program  to  gauge  compliance  with  the  55  miles-per-hour  speed 
limit.   However,  the  current  sanctions  imposed  on  states  not 
complying  with  the  55  miles-per-hour  speed  limit  are  not 
equitable  and,  we  believe,  counterproductive. 

If  highway  safety  is  a  main  reason  that  Congress  called 
for  monitoring  the  55  miles-per-hour  speed  limit,  we  believe 
that  rather  than  measuring  just  compliance  with  speed  limit, 
a  factor  measuring  the  overall  impact  of  a  state's  highway 
safety  effort  should  be  included.   Also,  rather  than 
withholding  funds  from  a  state  not  in  compliance,  these 
funds  should  be  transferred  to  safety  related  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  transportation  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow 
obviously  require  some  changes  to  the  Federal  programs  that 
served  us  so  well  in  past  decades. 

The  present  highway  program,  with  modest  changes  to 
increase  flexibility,  and  also  to  address  congestion  and  air 
quality  problems,  can  provide  a  prudent  transition  from  the 
highway  programs  that  served  us  well  in  the  20th  century  to 
the  ones  needed  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  21st 
century. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  will  have  a  higher 
probability  of  enactment  by  October  1,  1991,  and  will  better 
serve  New  York's  needs  than  other  proposals  which  we  have 
analyzed. 

A  Federal  highway  program  structured  along  the  lines  I 
have  described  will  ensure  that  national  transportation 
objectives  continue  to  be  met. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  your  attention,  and  I 
am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

LUCIUS  J.  Ricao 

COMMISSIONER 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

BEFORE 

SENATE  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES, 

TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 


APRIL  5. 1991 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN; 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  THE 
DEPARTMENT'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT.  WE  IN  NEW  YORK  CTTY  THANK 
YOU  FOR  YOUR  LEADERSHIP  ON  LAST  YEAR'S  CLEAN  AIR  ACT.  THE 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  THIS  YEAR  WILL 
REQUIRE  THE  SAME  COURAGEOUS  LEADERSHIP. 

THIS  ACT  HAS  LARGE  IMPUCATTONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY'S  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK,  AND  THE  CITY'S  ABILITY 
TO  REMAIN  COMPEirnVB  IN  BOTH  THE  NATIONAL  AND  WORLD 
ECONOMY.  THE  WORK  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMTTTBE  WILL  SET 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  FOR  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS,  AND  CARRY  US 
INTO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY. 
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NOW  THAT  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  NETWORK  IS  NEARLY 
COMPLETE  THE  CHALLENGE  THAT  CONGRESS  FACES  IS  TO  RETHINK 
AND  RESHAPE  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  IN  PROVIDING  AN  EFFIOBNT 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM. 

LET  ME  BEGIN  BY  OUTUNINa  SOME  OF  MY  CONCERNS  WITH 
THE  ACT  AS  CURRENTLY  PROPOSED. 

FIRST,  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  FOLDS  MORE  THAN  17 
CURRENT  HIOHWAY  PROGRAMS  INTO  THREE  MAJOR  BLOCK  GRANT 
AREAS:  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM,  THE  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
PROGRAM  AND  A  BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 

UNDER  THE  HIGHWAY  PORTION  OF  THE  BILL,  TRANSPORTATION 
SECRETARY  SAMUEL  SKINNER  HAS  PROPOSED  A  PLAN  TO  CREATE  TWO 
TIERS  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDING. 
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THE  TOP-TIER  "fflOHWAYS  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNinCANCB" 
PROGRAM  WILL  USE  A  SINGLE  FORMULA  TO  REPLACE  THE 
PATCHWORK  OF  FUNDING  SOURCES  FOR  PRIMARY  ROUTES  AND 
INTERSTATE  COMPLETION  WORK.  FIFTY  PERCENT  OF  ALL  AVAILABLE 
HIGHWAY  DOLLARS  WILL  BE  TARGETED  TO  THIS  PROGRAM. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  ONLY  SIXTEEN  PERCENT  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  mOHWAYS  THAT  WERE  PREVIOUSLY  CONSIDERED  PART  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  SYSTEM  WILL  BE  ON  THIS  TOP-TIER  SYSTEM.  IN  ADDITION, 
THE  LOCAL  MATCH  GOES  UP  FROM  15%  OF  PROJECT  COST  TO  25%  OF 
PROJECT  COST.  LASTLY,  THE  BILL  IMPOSES  A  6%  MILEAGE  CAP  FOR 
URBAN  AREAS.  A!S  A  RESULT,  MANY  ROADS  THAT  WOULD  EASILY 
MEET  THE  REQUIREMBNTS  FOR  HNS  FUNDING  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  WILL  NOT  BECOME  PART  OF  THE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK  - 
THUS  SERIOUSLY  FAILING  TO  RECOGNIZB  OUR  INFRASIRUCTURB  NEED. 
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A  SECOND  PROBLEM  WITH  THE  HIGHWAYS  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE  SECTION  OF  THE  BILL  CONCERNS  THE  FUNDING 
FORMULA  USED  TO  ALLOCATE  FEDERAL  HIOHWAY  DOLLARS  TO  THE 
STATES.  SEVENTY  PERCENT  OF  THE  FORMULA  IS  BASED  ON  FUEL 
CONSUMFnON,  HFTEEN  PERCENT  ON  LAND  AREA  AND  FIFTEEN 
PERCENT  ON  MILEAGE.  THE  INSANTTY  OF  THIS  FORMULA  IS  OBVIOUS. 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  EVER.  FEDERAL  AID  WILL  BE  BASED  ON  FUEL 
CONSUMFnON.  WHICH  REWARDS  STATES  LKB  CALIFORNIA.  THAT  USB 
A  LOT  OF  GASOLINE.  RATHER  THAN  ENVIRONMENTALLY  SOUND  MASS 
TRANSIT  STATES  LIKE  NEW  YORK,  THAT.ARB  FUEL  EFFICIENT.  IN 
OTHER  WORDS.  THE  LESS  GAS  YOU  USE.  THE  MORE  FEDERAL  DOLLARS 

YOU  LOSE. 

AS  SENATOR  MOYNIHAN  HAS  POINTED  OUT,  THE  PROPOSAL 
LOOKS  MORE  LIKE  AN  ENERGY  POUCY  THAN  A  TRANSPORTATION 
POUCY  -  ONE  FAVORING  ENERGY  CONSUMFnON  RATHER  THAN 
ENERGY  EFHCIENCY. 


41-530  0-91-12 
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THE  FORMULA  PENALIZES  OTIES  LIKE  NEW  YORK  WHERE  GAS 
CONSUMPTION  IS  ONE-FIFrH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE.  IT  HAS 
BEEN  CONSERVATIVELY  ESTLMATBD  THAT  NEW  YORK  STATE  WILL 
LOSE  $100  MILUON  A  YEAR  IN  HIGHWAY  FUNDING  BECAUSE  Of  THE 
NEW  FORMULA.  NEW  YORK,  WITH  THE  LOWEST  PER  CAPTTA  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION  OF  ANY  STATE,  WILL  BE  PENAUZBD  FOR  ITS  FUEL 
EFFIQENCY.  THIS  SENDS  THE  WRONG  MESSAGE. 

NEW  YORK  STATE,  AND  ESPECIALLY  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IS  MORE 
REUANT  ON  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  THAN  OTHER  STATES.  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BILL  MAKES  A  BIG  PITCH  FOR  CONGESTION  RELIEF  AND 
TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  PROJECTS,  YET  ITS  BASIC  FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE  DRAMATICALLY  PENALIZES  MASS  TRANSPORTATION,  THE 
MOST  EFFECnVB  ANTI-CONGESTION  POUCY. 
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FOR  EXAMPLE,  UNDER  THE  NEW  FORMULA  NEW  YORK  STATE, 
WITH  7.2%  OF  THE  U.S.  POPULATION,  WOULD  ONLY  RECEIVE  3.7%  OF 
THE  HIGHWAY  FUNDS,  WHILE  TEXAS,  WITH  6.9%  OF  THE  POPULATION, 
WOULD  RECEIVB  7%  OF  THE  FUNDS.  LOOKING  AT  IT  ANOTHER  WAY, 
UNDER  THE  NEW  FORMULA,  NEW  YORK  STATE'S  PERCENTAGE  OP 
FEDERAL  FUNDING  IN  THE  THREE  CATEGORIES  MENTIONED  WILL  GO 
DOWN  FROM  5.4%  TO  4.7%,  WHILE  CALIFORNIA'S  PERCENTAGE  WILL  GO 
UP  FROM  7.3%  TO  8.7%.  THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  TTIANSPORTATION 
FUNDING  FORMULA  THREATENS  TO  PERPETUATE  THE  SUBSIDIES  PAID 
BY  NON-AUTO  OWNING  PEOPLE  FOR  ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE. 
CERTAINLY  A  BETTER  FORMULA  CAN  BE  DEVISED  -  ONE  BASED  ON 
INFRASTRUCTURE  NEED  WOULD  MAKE  MORE  SENSE. 
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THE  SECOND  FEATURE  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  IS  THE 
URBAN/RURAL  PROGRAM.  THIS  IS  THE  MOST  DEVASTATING  PART  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  TRANSPORTATION  PACKAGE. 

UNDER  THE  PLAN,  mOHTY  PERCENT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  ROADS 
WILL  BE  FORCED  TO  COMPETE  FOR  A  MUCH  SMALLER  POT  OF  MONEY 
WITH  A  MUCH  SMALLER  FEDERAL  MATCH. 

THE  URBAN/RURAL  PROGRAM  COMBINES  THE  CURRENT 
PRIMARY.  SECONDARY  AND  URBAN  PROGRAMS  INTO  ONE  BLOCK 
GRANT  WHICH  RECEIVES  ONLY  25%  OF  THE  FEDERAL  FUNDS.  THE 
FEDERAL  MATCH  ON  THIS  PROGRAM  IS  REDUCED  FROM  75%  TO  60%. 
THE  FUNDING  SOURCE  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM  FURTHER  COMPOUNDS  THE 
PROBLEM. 
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UNDER  TfflS  PROGRAM,  FUNDING  WILL  BE  EULLY  BASED  ON 
GAS  CONSUMPTION.  AS  I  MENTIONED  EARLIER,  THIS  HAS  THE  EFFECT 
OF  PENALIZING  FUEL  EFFICIENT  STATES  IJKE  NEW  YORK.  TO  REWARD 
GAS  CONSUMPTION  IN  AN  URBAN  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  IS  ABSURD. 
URBAN  AREAS  LIKE  NEW  YORK  CITY  ARE  TRYING  DESPERATELY  TO 
REDUCE  THEIR  GAS  CONSUPMTION  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
MANDATES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CUBAN  AIR  ACT.  THIS  GAS  BASED 
FORMULA  FUES  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THOSE  MANDATES. 

LAST  YEAR,  NEW  YORK  CITY  RECEIVED  $30  MILUON  FROM  THE 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  URBAN  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM  .  I  AM  ESPECIALLY 
DISMAYED  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSED  TO  END  THIS 
PROGRAM  SINCE  FT  WAS  THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OP  DIRECT  FUNDING  TO 
NEW  YORK  CITY  -  AND  COMPRISED  ONE  HALF  OF  ALL  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  TO  THE  CITY'S  BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 
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TfflS  MEANS  THAT  ALTHOUGH  OUR  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 
ARE  IN  MANY  WAYS  GREATER  THAN  THE  REST  OF  THE  STATE,  WB  ARE 
NOT  GUARANTEED  ANY  AID  WHATSOEVER,  AND  MUST  APPEAL  TO 
STATE  OFHCLVLS  FOR  EVERY  FENNY. 

LET  ME  JUST  SAY  THAT  NOT  ALL  OF  THE  BILL  IS  A  PROBLEM. 
ONE  OF  THE  BRIGHT  SPOTS  IN  THIS  BILL  CONCERNS  THE  CONGESTION 
RELIEF  PROGRAM.  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  FEDERAL  FUNDS  WILL  BE 
MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  SOME  OPERATING  EXPENSES.  FOR  EXAMPLE, 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HIGH  OCCUPANCY  VEHICLE  LANES  OR  OTHER 
CONGESTION  RELIEF  PROJECTS  ON  OR  ADJACENT  TO  NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  ROADS  WILL  BE  BUGIBLB  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AT 
A  90%  FEDERAL  MATCH.  THIS  IS  A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  OUR 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM. 
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ANOTHER  BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  IS  THE 
CONnNUATlON  OF  THE  EXISTING  INTERSTATE  PROGRAM  WHICH  WILL 
ENSURE  THAT  NEW  YORK  CITY  WILL  NOT  LOSE  ITS  WESTWAY 
TRADE-IN  FUNDING. 

PERHAPS  THE  MOST  CRIHCAL  ISSUE  IN  THE  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  IS  THE  IMPACT  IT  WILL  HAVE  ON  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  ABILITY  TO  MAINTAIN  ITS  BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  BRIDGES  HARDLY  NEED  AN  INTRODUCnON. 
THE  DETERIORATED  STATE  OF  THE  BRIDGES  THAT  THIS 
ADMINISTRATION  INHERITED  IS  WELL-KNOWN.  OVER  THE  LAST 
SEVERAL  YEARS,  THE  MEDIA  HAS  FOCUSED  ON  THIS  ISSUE,  OFTEN 
SUGGESTTNG  THAT  WE  ARE  IN  CRISIS. 
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FIFTY-SIX  PERCENT  OF  THE  874  BRIDOES  THE 
TRANSPORTATATION  DEPARTMENT  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ARE 
STRUCTURALLY  DEFIQENT.  YEARS  OF  NEGLECT  AND  LACK  OF 
MAINTENANCE  HAVE  NEARLY  CRIPPLED  MANY  OF  OUR  BRIDOES, 
LEAVING  US  WITH  THE  BURDEN  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RESTORING 
THESE  STOUCTURES  TO  A  STATE  OF  GOOD  REPAIR. 

WE  HAVE  MADE  GREAT  STRIDES.  OVER  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 
WE  INTEND  TO  INVEST  NEARLY  $3  BILUON  IN  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  OUR  BRIDOES.  NEARLY  $1  BILUON  IS  DEDICATED  TO  THE  FOUR 
EAST  RIVER  BRIDOES  ALONE. 

WE  HAVE  A  WORLD-CLASS  ENGINEERING,  INSPECTION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  THAT  HAS  BEEN  REVIEWED  BY  STATE  AND 
FEDERAL  ENGINEERS.  MOST  RECENTLY,  THE  FHWA  VISITED  NEW  YORK 
TO  REVIEW  THE  INSPECTION  AND  REPAIR  PROCEDURES  ON  THE  EAST 
RIVER  BRIDGES,  AND  GAVE  US  HIOH  MARKS. 
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WE  ARE  QUITE  PLEASED  WITH  THAT  REPORT,  SINCE  THE  FHWA 
ENGINEERS  ARE  WIDELY  RECOGNIZED  AS  OUTSTANDING 
PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS.  THE  MOST  DISTURBING  PIECE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BRIDGE  PROGRAM  IS  THE  ARBITRARY  CAP  OF  10%  IN 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE.  NEW  YORK  IS  THE  ONLY 
STATE  THAT  IS  SUBJECT  TO  THIS  CAP.  EVEN  THOUGH  IT  HAS  1 7%  OP 
THE  NATION'S  BRIDGE  NEEDS.  I  URGE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS 
SUBCOMMTTTBE  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  SO  THAT  THIS  CAP  IS  REMOVED. 

WE  ARE  NOT  LOOKING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
REPLACE  THE  CITY'S  FUNDING  RESPONSmiLTTY  FOR  BRIDGES.  WEARB 
ASKING  THE  FEDS  PICK  UP  THEIR  FAIR  SHARE  OF  RRSPONSmiUTY.  IN 
1980,  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  CONSTITUTED  57%  OF  ALL  TRANSPORTA'HON 
FUNDING  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  REGION.  BY  1990,  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S  SHARE  WAS  ONLY  35%. 
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THB  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  PROVIDBS  $10.7  BILUON 
FOR  BRIDGE  REPAIRS  NATIONALLY.  THIS  IS  A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECnON.  HOWEVER,  THE  ACT  PROVIDES  THAT  ALL  STATES  MUST 
HAVE  A  BRIDGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  IN  PLACE  TO  RBCETVE 
FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

IT  IS  IRONIC  THAT  WHILE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL 
REQUIRE  NEW  YORK  TO  IMPLEMENT  A  BRIDGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM, 
THEY  HAVE  NOT  PROVIDED  US  WITH  THE  MONEY  NEEDED  TO  MANAGE 
THAT  SYSTEM.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  ANY  BRmOE 
MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  IS  MONEY  FOR  MAINTENANCE.  YET  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  BILL  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  USB  OF  FEDERAL 
DOLLARS  FOR  BRIDGE  MAINTENANCE. 
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THE  INABILITY  OF  STATES  TO  USB  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  FOR 
MAINTENANCE  RESULTS  IN  A  COSTLY  AND  SHORT-SIGHTED  APPROACH 
TO  THE  BRIDGB  PROBLEM.  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  BRIDGE  PROBLEM  CAN 
BE  TRACED  TO  A  NUMBER  OF  CAUSES,  THE  LACK  OF  MONEY  FOR 
MAINTENANCE  MOST  PROMINENT  AMONG  THEM. 

DECADES  OF  DEFERRED  MAINTENANCB  HAVE  ALLOWED  THE 
CITY'S  BRIDGES  TO  DETERIORATE  SO  THOROUGHLY  THAT  THE  ONLY 
WAY  TO  SAVE  THEM  IS  THROUGH  CAPITAL  RECONSTRUCnON,  THE 
TOTAL  COST  OF  WHICH  FAR  EXCEEDS  THAT  OF  MAINTAIMNG  A  BRIDGB 
THROUGHOUT  ITS  LIFE. 
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ON-GOING  MAINTENANCE  CAN  PRESERVE  A  STEEL  STRUCTURE 
FOR  CENTURIES  AT  A  COST  FAR  LOWER  THAN  THAT  OF  REBUILDING  IT 
EVERY  30  YEARS.  BY  ALLOWING  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  BE  USED  ONLY 
FOR  CAPITAL  REHABILITATION,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OFFERS 
LOCALITIES  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  ALLOW  STRUCTURES  TO  DETERIORATE 
UNTIL  THEY  MUST  BE  RECONSTRUCTED  --  THEREBY  MAKINO  THEM 
EUGIBLE  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS.  WE  CAN  BREAK  THIS  DESTRUCTIVE 
CYCLE  BY  MAKINO  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  EXISTING  STRUCTURES. 

ON  A  POSmVE  NOTE,  THE  BILL  PROVIDES  FOR  A  MODIFIED 
FEDERAL  BRIDGE  DESIGN  PROCEDURE.  THIS  IS  A  GOOD  STEP  IN 
STREAMLININO  THE  LEVELS  OF  BUREAUCRACY  THAT  MAKE  TT 
DIFFICULT  FOR  LOCALITIES  TO  DESIGN  AND  COMPLETE  BRIDGE 
PROJECTS,  AND  COULD  SPEED  UP  THE  PROCESS  BY  A  YEAR  OR  MORE. 
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HOWEVER  MORE  CAN  BE  DONE.  EVERY  PROJECT  OVER  $50,000 
MUST  GO  THROUGH  A  LOW  BIDDER  CONTRACT  PROCEDURE.  CITIES 
LIKE  NEW  YORK  COULD  AND  SHOULD  DO  MORE  WORK  FOR  LESS 
MONEY  Wrm  IN-HOUSE  FORCES.  A  MODIHCATION  IN  LENGTHY 
FEDERAL  PROCEDURES  WOULD  SPEED  THE  PROCESS  UP  AND  IMPROVE 
COMPETITION,  SAVING  TAXPAYERS  TENS  OF  MDLUONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  THIS  REAUTHORIZATION  REPRESENTS  AN 
ENORMOUS  RESPONSIBIUTY.  IT  REPRESENTS  A  "mEMEMDOUS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  INCREASE  OUR  NATION'S  PRODUCIIVI'HY  AND 
BETTER  PREPARE  OURSELVES  FOR  COMPBTmON  IN  THE  GLOBAL 
ECONOMY  --  AND  WILL  KEEP  OUR  URBAN  CENTERS  AT  THE  FOREFRONT 
OF  VITAL  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 
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THIS  IS  A  KEY  MOMENT  FOR  TRANSPORTATION.  A  GOOD  BILL 
WILL  PUT  AMERICA'S  TOANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 
FOR  INFRASTRUCTURE  REBUILDING,  MAINTBNANCB  AND 
INNOVATION.  IT  WILL  KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG. 

A  BILL  THAT  WEAKENS  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  INFRASTTIUCTURB 
WILL  WEAKEN  AMERICA'S  ECONOMY.  WE  HAVE  TO  BE  VISIONARY.  AS 
SUCH,  I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE  TIME  WHEN  I  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  COMB 
TO  ALBANY  FROM  NEW  YORK  IN  LESS  THAN  ONE  HOUR  ON  THE 
INAUGURAL  RUN  OF  THE  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN  MAGLEV  TRAIN. 

I  THANK  SENATOR  MOYNIHAN  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  HIS 
SUBCOMMTTTEE  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  MY  VIEWS  TODAY. 
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STATEMENT  BY  STANLEY  BREZENOFF 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

THE  PORT  AUTHORITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

U.S.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

APRIL  5,  1991 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  some  national 
transportation  policy  issues  of  special  concern  to  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  regional  economy  we  serve.   I  share  the 
fundamental  concerns  voiced  by  my  New  York  transportation  agency  colleagues 
about  reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 

Proposed  funding  levels  fall  short  of  acknowledged  needs.  Current 
proposals  shortchange  transit,  after  funding  levels  are  adjusted  for 
inflation.  The  Administration  bill  undercuts  federal  environmental  and 
energy-saving  goals  by  using  gasoline  consumption  as  a  yardstick  for 
determining  federal  aid  levels  for  the  states. 

Beyond  these  concerns,  the  transportation  network  in  our 
metropolitan  region  exemplifies  several  issues  of  national  importance  which 
should  be  recognized  as  the  Act  is  rewritten  this  year.  Briefly  stated: 

o  The  national  policy  should  strive  to  make  transportation  of 
people  and  goods  "seamless"  and  cost  effective  by  fostering 
intermodal  approaches; 

o  Special  attention  is  due  for  upgrading  those  older  arterial 
highways  "grandfathered"  into  the  Interstate  Highway  Network 
which  serve  business  centers  and  international  transportation 
gateways. 

o  States  should  be  able  to  credit  toward  federal-aid  matching 
requirements  transportation  investments  created  and  funded  by 
agencies  like  the  Port  Authority. 

Before  describing  these  ideas  in  more  detail,  let  me  convey  the 
transportation  challenge  facing  the  nation,  as  seen  from  the  Port 
Authority's  unique  perspective. 

'A  Policy  That  Delivers' 

The  Port  Authority  is  a  financially  self-supporting  transportation 
and  development  agency.  It  operates  the  terminal  facilities  and 
transportation  links  which  define  the  nation's  largest  metropolitan  region 
and  domestic  consumer  and  transit  market.   Our  role  spans  air,  sea, 
vehicular,  and  transit  activities  in  two  states.  The  states  of  New  York 
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and  New  Jersey  created  the  Port  Authority  in  1921  to  provide  a  framework  — 
without  taxpayer  subsidy  —  for  developing,  financing,  and  modernizing  the 
facilities  that  support  interstate  and  international  trade  and  commerce. 

To  both  states'  credit,  this  regional,  business-driven 
transportation  development  policy  has  delivered  spectacular  results.  The 
region's  international  cargo  gateways  handle  15  percent  of  America's 
merchandise  trade  and  47  percent  of  all  imports.  Roughly  11  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  attributed  to  our  distribution  system. 

New  Jersey  and  New  York  used  our  agency  to  adapt  and  renew  port 
facilities  and  to  seize  on  the  emerging  importance  of  air  travel  to 
metropolitan-area  economies.  The  agency  played  a  central  role  in  adapting 
the  regional  transportation  network  to  the  national  emergence  of  trucking 
as  the  dominant  force  in  goods  movement.  Through  a  turbulent  twentieth 
century,  the  bistate  region  has  retained  and  built  upon  its  role  as  the 
nation's  leading  business  center  and  America's  single  most  important  link 
to  the  world  economy. 

The  lessons  of  this  experience  point  toward  some  important  goals 
for  national  policy.   Economic  activity  drives  transportation  demand,  but 
government  must  create  a  framework  for  meeting  existing  mobility  needs 
effectively  and  for  seizing  emerging  opportunities  as  economies  and 
transportation  technologies  evolve.   That  framework  must  recognize  that  the 
nation's  economic  activity  is  concentrated  in  growing  metropolitan  areas 
dependent  on  several  modes  of  transportation.   Indeed,  government  must  be 
bold  in  setting  transportation  policy  that  will  create  a  framework  to 
effectively  address  the  21st  century  challenges  we  face.   Finally,  public 
policies  should  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  user  fees  and  private 
investment  to  best  leverage  the  limited  public  dollars  available  for 
transportation  investment. 


Intermodalism 

The  term  "Intermodalism"  arguably  should  become  the  familiar  term 
in  the  Nineties  what  "infrastructure"  became  in  the  Eighties  —  though  it 
is  no  easier  to  say  and  even  harder  to  illustrate.   Simply  put, 
intermodalism  is  a  way  of  seeing  transportation  of  people  and  goods  through 
the  eye  of  the  customer  and  shaping  facilities  and  services  accordingly. 

Intermodalism  is  well  established  in  the  private  sector  as  an 
effective  means  of  holding  down  shipping  costs,  improving  productivity,  and 
enhancing  international  competitiveness  in  cargo  handling.   It  is  a 
cornerstone  concept  in  joint  efforts  by  metropolitan  transportation 
providers  to  reduce  traffic  congestion  and  better  support  economic  growth. 

This  concept  —  which  was  unleashed  largely  through  federal 
deregulation  in  the  Seventies  —  now  must  be  recognized  in  STAA 
reauthorization.   The  Bush  Administration  bill  stressed  the  intermodal 
connectivity  theme  in  several  dimensions,  notably  in  requiring  that 
transportation  planning  take  intermodal  linkages  into  account. 
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In  the  bistate  metropolitan  region,  we  are  redoubling  efforts  to 
improve  intermodal  transportation  connections,  for  both  people  and  goods. 
On  the  freight  side,  we  must  tie  regional  rail  services  more  efficiently  to 
portside  distribution,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  and  also  improve  arterial 
connections  to  marine  container  terminals  and  airports. 

For  example,  the  Red  Hook  containerport  is  one  of  three  public 
marine  terminals  on  the  New  York,  side  of  the  harbor,  and  the  busiest  of  the 
three.  The  lack  of  adequate  highway  access  to  this  facility  is  doubly 
significant,  since  direct  rail  service  is  unobtainable.   On  Howland  Hook  in 
Staten  Island,  the  Staten  Island  Railway  has  been  proposed  for  abandonment 
and  is  badly  in  need  of  repair.   Federal  funding  for  such  projects  as  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  this  vital  rail  corridor  is  extremely 
limited.  In  the  long  term,  better  portside  connections  are  essential  to  the 
viability  of  the  container  facilities  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  port,  and 
important  to  the  cost-competitiveness  of  bistate  maritime  sector  by 
enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  the  Port  Newark-Elizabeth  complex. 

Airport  and  seaport  access  aside,  tens  of  thousands  of  businesses 
throughout  New  York  and  New  Jersey  depend  on  their  ability  to  receive  and 
deliver  goods  and  services  by  truck  and  rail  into,  out  of,  and  within  the 
bistate  metrpolitan  area.  Pressured  by  massive  auto  volumes  on  a 
constrained  regional  highway  network,  truckers  are  increasingly  unable  to 
meet  business  needs  for  "just  in  time"  deliveries  and  tighter  control  of 
transportation  related  costs. 

The  two  state  transportation  departments,  the  Port  Authority,  and 
other  agencies  are  working  closely  together  now  to  plan  for  improved  goods 
movement  through  closer  integration  of  rail,  highway,  and  terminal 
facilities. 

On  the  "people  moving"  side,  both  states  are  supporting  efforts  by 
the  Port  Authority  and  regional  transit  agencies  to  link  the  three  major 
airports  with  the  metropolitan  rail  transit  network,  and  to  improve 
connectivity  of  commuter  transportation  services. 

However,  better  state  planning  must  be  complemented  with  a  stronger 
intermodal  policy  direction  nationally.   The  revised  STAA  should  — 

-  eliminate  modal  bias,  fostering  "best  mode"  solutions; 

-  promote  flexibility  to  identify  real  needs  in  each  region; 

-  provide  adequate  resources  to  match  local  investments; 

-  coordinate  and  support  intermodalism,  by  establishing  a  unit  for 
this  purpose  in  the  U.S.  DOT  Secretary's  office. 


Upgrading  'Grandfathered'  Interstate  Segments 

When  the  nation  embarked  in  the  Fifties  upon  the  creation  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  Network,  many  of  the  nation's  older  urban  centers 
already  had  arterial  highways  in  place  which  were  "grandfathered"  into  the 
national  highway  system  without  compensation  to  the  states.   Even  when  the 
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federal  government  finally  made  these  older  arterials  eligible  for 
reconstruction  assistance  in  1984,  aid  formulae  were  not  adjusted  to  add 
funding  for  the  additional  eligible  highway  mileage. 

Today,  many  of  these  roadway  segments  are  among  the  most  heavily 
used,  vitally  important  linkages  in  national  network.  —  and  also  among  the 
most  dramatically  inadequate.   Their  lanes  frequently  are  narrower  than  the 
current  12-foot  federal  standard,  and  ramps  and  turning  room  are  unsuitable 
for  safe  operation  of  modern  trucks.  They  are  plagued  by  structural 
deterioration  and  are  undersized  relative  to  current  vehicular  volumes  — 
undreamed  of  at  the  time  they  were  created  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties. 

In  this  region,  notable  examples  include  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Cross  Bronx  Expressway,  the  primary  link  for  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Long 
Island  to  the  interstate  highway  system;  the  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  serving 
the  nation's  premiere  international  passenger  and  air  cargo  gateway;  and 
the  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway,  serving  the  city's  largest  remaining 
concentrations  of  industrial  and  warehousing  businesses. 

The  inadequacy  of  these  critical  highway  linkages  is  underscored 
further  by  the  federally-promoted  trend  toward  use  of  wider  and  longer 
trucks  on  the  nation's  highways. 

Our  region  and  similarly  situated  metropolitan  areas  urgently  need 
to  bring  these  older  interstate  highway  segments  up  to  national  standards. 
The  reauthorized  STAA  should  make  funds  available  on  a  priority  basis  to 
support  strategies  which  can  improve  the  performance  of  these  older  urban 
highways.   Eligibility  for  this  assistance  should  not  be  limited  to 
reconstruction,  but  should  include  other  interventions  such  as  application 
of  new  technologies  and  more  aggressive  system  management  activities, 
including  those  promoted  in  the  Administration  proposal. 

Crediting  Local  Efforts 

A  central  element  of  the  Washington  debate  over  STAA  renewal  is  the 
determination  of  matching  requirements.  The  dilemma  is  clear.   Federal, 
state,  and  local  resources  are  under  stress.  Nationwide  needs,  especially 
for  reconstruction  and  maintenance,  are  enormous.  Whatever  Congress  and 
the  Administration  resolve  with  regard  to  matching  requirements  for  highway 
and  transit  improvements,  state  and  local  agencies  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  available  federal  dollars  and  transportation 
investment  needs. 

Around  the  nation,  states  and  localities  are  responding  with  a 
host  of  new  approaches:  special  taxing  districts,  private  toll  roads, 
property  assessments  and  developer  contributions  for  transportation 
improvements.   Again,  STAA  renewal  must  provide  a  framework  that 
facilitates  and  leverages  such  self-help  commitments  to  maximize  available 
resources. 
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Our  region  pioneered  in  the  use  of  many  of  these  funding  tools  to 
support  transportation  improvements.   Future  STAA  provisions  governing 
matching  requirements  and  support  for  tolled  facilities  must  not 
disadvantage  states  which  already  are  using  special  funding  sources. 

The  Port  Authority  capital  program  for  interstate  transportation, 
supported  by  tolls,  fares,  and  other  facility  and  Port  Authority  revenues 
without  any  federal  assistance,  represents  a  major  contribution  by  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.   I  respectfully  suggest  at  least  some 
elements  of  this  spending  should  qualify  as  satisfying  state  matching 
requirements  for  federal  transportation  aid.  None  of  these  expenditures 
are  credited  now. 

These  Port  Authority  expenditures  are  substantial  by  any  measure. 
Take  our  transit  spending  alone.   Since  1983,  the  agency  has  spent  about  $1 
billion  for  renovation  and  capacity  expansion  of  the  PATH  rapid  transit 
system.  On  an  operating  basis,  the  agency  provides  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
nearly  two  dollars  over  and  above  the  one  dollar  PATH  fare,  and  a  dollar 
subsidy  for  commuters  riding  buses  which  use  our  Midtown  Manhattan  bus 
terminal,  the  busiest  in  the  nation.  These  figures  exclude  debt  service  on 
capital  investments  in  our  interstate  transportation  facilities. 

The  Port  Authority  augmented  its  own  interstate  transportation 
services  in  1989  by  sponsoring  a  privately-operated  passenger  ferry  service 
which  links  the  NJT  commuter  rail  terminus  in  Hoboken  with  Battery  Park 
City  in  Lower  Manhattan.   The  private  operators  provided  the  vessels,  and 
the  Port  Authority  the  initial  terminal  facilities.  This  unique 
partnership  suggests  the  potential  for  private  operators  to  assume  a  larger 
role  in  enhancing  connectivity  of  metropolitan  transportation  systems. 

PATH,  the  bus  terminal,  and  the  Hoboken  ferry  are  integral  links  in 
a  regional  public  transportation  network  supported  by  local  effort.  By  not 
crediting  this  investment  in  transit  for  federal-aid  matching  purposes, 
present  national  policy  discourages  use  of  such  public  authority  and 
related  entrepreneurial  spending  to  improve  regional  transportation. 

The  reauthorized  STAA  should  provide  for  crediting  transportation 
investments  by  independent  transportation  authorities  against  local 
matching  requirements.  To  support  a  regional  and  intermodal  approach  for 
transportation  investment,  the  most  appropriate  way  to  credit  these 
investments  would  be  on  an  overall  regional  level  of  effort  basis,  rather 
than  extracting  matching  funds  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 


Conclusion 

The  shortcomings  of  the  national  transportation  system  are  obvious, 
but  the  prospect  of  a  more  reliable,  "user-friendly",  productive  network  is 
coming  into  view.  This  week,  a  consortium  of  state  transportation  agencies 
in  the  Northeast,  representing  more  than  a  third  of  nation's  vehicular  toll 
transactions,  provided  a  glimpse  of  the  future.  These  agencies,  including 
the  Port  Authority,  announced  an  agreement  on  a  compatible  protocol  for 
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implementing  electronic  toll  collection  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
highway  segments  and  crossings  include  facilities  stretching  from  New  York 
State  through  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

You  can  see  initial  application  of  this  system  already  for  buses 
traveling  through  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  each  weekday  morning,  and  in  trials 
for  truckers  and  others  on  the  Goethals  and  Verrazano-Narrows  bridges. 
Electronic  toll  collection  is  more  than  a  customer  convenience.   It 
symbolizes  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  and  providing  for  transportation 
services  to  the  motoring  public  and  the  business  community. 

Congress  authorized  the  interstate  highway  network  a  generation  ago 
with  a  vision  of  a  unified  highway  system  to  support  a  burgeoning  national 
economy,  unchallenged  on  the  world  scene.   The  concept  broke  with  past 
policies  and  past  expectations.   It  influenced  the  nation's  development 
enormously. 

Today  the  nation  is  struggling  to  make  its  economy  more  competitive 
globally,  and  the  nation's  leaders  are  striving  to  renew  public  confidence 
in  Amercia's  promise  of  individual  opportunity  and  an  attractive  quality  of 
life.   The  little  windshield  tag  that  makes  electronic  toll  collection 
possible  is  an  emblem  of  a  new  era  in  transportation  that  is  within  our 
reach.   In  addressing  the  national  stake  in  expandinged  transportation 
investment,  the  Congress  should  look  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  current 
network  and  the  outmoded  policies  that  restrain  momentum  for  potentially 
revolutionary  improvements.   The  nation  can  afford  nothing  less. 

#  #  # 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  PETER  STANGL, 
CHAIRMAN  or  THE  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  INVITING  ME  TO  SHARE  THE  MTA'S  VIEWS  ON  THE 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION. 

I  AM  HEARTENED  THAT  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  WHICH  HAS  JURISDICTIOK 
OVER  THE  HIGHWAY  PORTION  OF  THE  ACT,  HAS  HAD  THE  FORESIGHT  TO 
BALANCE  THIS  HEARING  BY  INVITING  THE  OTHER  HALF  OF  THE  EQUATION  — 
PUBLIC  TRANSIT.   I  BELIEVE  WE  HAVE  MUCH  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU. 

BEFORE  I  COMMENT  ON  SPECIFIC  POINTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  PROPOSAL,  I  WANT  TO  STATE  UP  FRONT  THAT  WHILE 
THE  MTA  IS  LOOKING  TO  SECURE  MORE  DOLLARS  FOR  TRANSIT  IN  THE 
REAUTHORIZATION  PROCESS,  WE  DO  NOT  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  WITH  A  TIN 
CUP,  PLEADING  TO  CONTINUE  THE  STATUS  QUO. 

WE  COME  PREPARED  WITH  A  WELL-PLANNED  STRATEGY  TO  WISELY  USE 
FEDERAL  DOLLARS  TO  IMPROVE  TRANSIT  SERVICE  IN  OUR  REGION.  WE 
BELIEVE  THAT  INVESTMENT  IN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
REGIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMPETITIVENESS,  CLEAN  OUR  AIR,  AND 
REDUCE  OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  ENERGY  SOURCES.  AND  WE  DO  NOT 
lOOK  TO  WASHINGTON  TO  SOLVE  ALL  OUR  PROBLEMS.  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
DO  OUR  SHARE  —  PUTTING  OUR  MONEY  WHERE  OUR  MOUTH  IS. 
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WH£N  THE  KTA  CAKE  BEFORE  CONGRESS  NEARLY  A  DECADE  AGO  TO  ASK 
FOR  HELP  WITH  OUR  CAPITAL  PROGRAM,  WE  SAID  IT  WOULD  TAKE  SEVERAL 
DECADES  FOR  OUR  TRANSIT  NETWORK  —  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  —  TO  REACH 
A  STATE  OP  GOOD  REPAIR.  NINE  YEARS  LATER,  WE  HAVE  SEEN  WHOLESALE 
CHANGES  IN  THE  MTA. 

MORE  THAN  80%  OF  OUR  6,000  SUBWAY  CARS,  90%  OP  OUR  4,000  BUSES 
AND  NEARLY  ALL  OUR  COMMUTER  RAIL  CARS  HAVE  BEEN  REPLACED  OR 
OVERHAULED.  TWO-THIRDS  OF  OUR  700  MILES  OF  SUBWAY  TRACK  HAS  BEEN 
RIPPED  UP  AND  REPLACED.  SUBWAY  CARS  NOW  AVERAGE  30,000  MILES 
BETWEEN  BREAKDOWNS  —  FOUR  TIMES  THE  LEVEL  IN  1982.  ALL  SUBWAY 
CARS  AND  BUSES  ARE  GRAFFITI -FREE. 

IN  SHORT,  GREAT  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  HADE.  AND  —  AS  A  DIRECT 
RESULT  —  RIDERSHIP  HAS  GROWN  SIGNIFICANTLY. 

THESE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  COME  ABOUT  WITHOUT  A 
CONTINUED  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT.  IN  FACT,  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  MADE  UP 
NEARLY  ONE  FOURTH  OF  THE  $16  BILLION  WE  SPENT  OVER  THE  LAST  DECADE. 

BUT  OUR  JOB  IS  NOWHERE  NEAR  COMPLETE.  WE  HAVE  A  HUGE  AGENDA 
OF  UNFINISHED  NEEDS,  WITH  THE  WHOLE  NETWORK  NOT  EXPECTED  TO  REACH 
A  STATE  OF  GOOD  REPAIR  UNTIL  2012  AT  THE  EARLIEST  —  AT  AN  ANNUAL 
COST  OF  $2.5  BILLION.  THIS  MAKES  A  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  OUR  FUTURE  JUST 
AS  CRITICAL  AS  IT  HAS  BEEN  OVER  THE  PAST  NINE  YEARS. 
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NOW  TO  TH2  ADMINISTRATION'S  REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSAL.  MY 
ATTENTION  WAS  IMMEDIATELY  DRAWN  TO  ITS  CALL  FOR  INCREASED  FUNDING 
FOR  A  SYSTEM  OF  "HIGHWAYS  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE".  MY  FIRST 
REACTION  WAS,  "WHAT  ABOUT  TRANSIT?" 

I  SUBMIT  TO  YOU  THAT  THE  MTA  IS  A  "TRANSIT  SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE"  —  GREAT  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE. 

WE  CARRY  ONE-THIRD  OF  ALL  TRANSIT  RIDERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  —  SIX 
MILLION  PEOPLE  PER  DAY.  WITHOUT  THE  MTA,  THE  MOST  DENSELY 
POPULATED  REGION  IN  THE  COUNTRY  WOULD  BE  PARALYZED.  THE  REGION 
WOULD  USE  AN  EXPRA  1.3  BILLION  GALLONS  OF  GASOLINE  EACH  YEAR. 
WITHOUT  THE  MTA,  THE  LONG  ISLAND  EXPRESSWAY  WOULD  NEED  TO  HAVE  15 
MORE  LANES  TC  ACCOMMODATE  ALL  THE  ADDITIONAL  CAR  TRAFFIC.  IN 
SHORT,  THF  ECONOMY  OF  OUR  13  MILLION  PERSON,  4,000  SQUARE  MILE 
SERVICE  tREA  WOULD  GRIND  TO  A  HALT.  LIFE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  REGION 
WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT  THE  MTA'S  SERVICES. 

SO  WHY  ARE  WE  LESS  SIGNIFICANT  THAN  HIGHWAYS?  DOES  OUR 
SUCCESS  IN  MOVING  50%  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  WHO  WORK  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
NEW  YORK  AREA  WARRANT  HAVING  TO  SUFFER  A  FEDERAL  FUNDING  HIGHWAY  TO 
TRANSIT  RATIO  OF  5:1  IN  FFY  '92  AND  8:1  BY  FFY  '96? 

IF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  JUSTIFIES  ITS  40%  INCREASE  IN  HIGHWAY 
FUNDING  BY  DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  ROADS  AS  BEING  "OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE,"  THEN  THE  SAME  RATIONALE  MUST  BE  APPLIED  TO  US. 
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TH2  REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  PROVIDES 
US  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  RE-THINK  OUR  COUNTRY'S  APPROACH  TO  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION.  BUT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  IS  SIMPLY  A 
REPACKAGING  OF  THE  SAME  HIGHWAY-DOMINANT  STRATEGY  —  ONE  THAT 
FOCUSES  ON  MOVING  CARS  RATHER  THAN  PEOPLE.  THIS,  DESPITE  SOME 
OBVIOUSTOENDS  SINCE  THE  LAST  REAUTHORIZATION  FIVE  YEAfeS  AGO  THAT 
CRY  OUT  FOR  A  NEW  COURSE  OF  ACTION. 

FIRST,  OUR  COUNTRY  CONTINUES  TO  GROW  EVER  MORE  DEPENDENT  ON 
IMPORTED  OIL.  THE  GULF  CONFLICT  HAS  HAD  LITTLE  IMPACT  ON 
CONTROLLING  OUR  UNQUENCHABLE  THIRST  FOR  OIL.  AND  THE  LACK  OF  A 
REALISTIC  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY  HAS  INSURED  AN  EVEN  GREATER  NEED 
FOR  IMPORTS  BY  KEEPING  THE  PRICE  OF  FUEL  ARTIFICIALLY  LOW. 

HERE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST,  AS  I'M  SURE  YOU  KNOW,  WE  ARE  MORE 
DEPENDENT  ON  IMPORTED  OIL  THAN  VIRTUALLY  ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  —  AND  THAT  DEPENDENCE  IS  GROWING.  EARLY  IN  THE  NEXT 
CENTURY,  IT  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT  IMPORTS  WILL  ACCOUNT  FOR  84%  OF  NEW 
YORK  PETROLEUM  REQUIREMENTS.  THE  SAME  WILL  HOLD  TRUE  FOR  MOST 
NORTHEASTERN  STATES. 

A  SECOND  TREND,  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION  —  AT  ONE  TIME  A  CONCERN  IN 
NEW  YORK  ONLY  DURING  RUSH  HOURS  —  HAS  EVOLVED  INTO  SEVERAL  "CRUSH" 
HOURS  OF  PRODUCTIVITY-KILLING  GRIDLOCK  A  DAY.  AN  ESTIMATED  350,000 
WORK  HOURS  ARE  LOST  EVERY  DAY  BECAUSE  OF  TRAFFIC-RELATED  DELAYS. 
TRUCKING  COSTS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA  ARE  30  PERCENT 
ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  CONGESTION  IS  OBVIOUS:  SINCE  1960,  VEHICLE  MILES 
TRAVELED  IK  NEW  YORK  STATE  MULTIPLED  15  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  THE 
POPULATION.  AND  FEDERAL  POLICY  HAS  FED  THIS  GROWTH,  DIRECTLY, 
THROUGH  INCREASING  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  AID  WHILE  SIMULTANEOUSLY 
DECREASING  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  AID  AND,  INDIRECTLY,  THROUGH  SPECIAL  TAX 
TREATMENT  FOR  AUTOS.  SINCE  1981,  HIGHWAY  FUNDING  HAS  BlUli  BY  60%, 
WHILE  TRANSIT  FUNDING  HAS  DROPPED  BY  30%.  AND  THAT'S  BEFORE  TAKING 
INTO  ACCOUNT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INFLATION.  SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
AUTO  COMMUTERS  ALLOWS  UNLIMITED  TAX-FREE  PARKING  SUBSIDIES,  WHILE 
TRANSIT  RIDERS  ARE  LIMITED  TO  A  $15  PER  MONTH  TAX  FREE.  YOUR  BILL, 
MR.  CHAIRMAN,  S.26,  WILL  HOPEFULLY  ELIMINATE  THIS  INEQUITY  AND  WE 
SINCERELY  APPRECIATE  IT. 

AND  I  DON'T  HAVE  TO  REMIND  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WHAT  THIS  POLICY 
HAS  DONE  TO  OUR  ENVIRONMENT.  DESPITE  THE  1970  CLEAN  AIR  ACT,  THE 
AIR  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY-CONNECTICUT  CORRIDOR  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ITS  STANDARDS  —  MAINLY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  AUTO. 

WE  REALLY  MUST  TAKE  A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  WAY  WE  INVEST  FUNDS  ON 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION.  AND  IT'S  OBVIOUS  TO  ME  —  THE  TRADITIONAL 
"HIGHWAY  SOLUTION"  IS  NO  SOLUTION. 

THAT  IS  WHY  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  IS  SO  DISAPPOINTING. 
IT  CARRIES  ON  WITH  "BUSINESS  AS  USUAL",  AS  IF  IMPORT  DEPENDENCY, 
POLLUTION,  AND  CONGESTION  DID  NOT  EXIST.  AT  SOME  POINT  WE  WILL 
HAVE  TO  CONFRONT  THESE  FACTS  OF  LIFE.   LET'S  DO  IT  NOWl 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  DOES  HAVE  A  FEW  SHORT-TERM 
POSITIVES  FOR  THE  MTA,  BUT  ITS  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  ARE  DISASTROUS 
FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  PROVIDERS  AND  RIDERS  IN  THE  LONG  TERM. 

A  FLAT  UMTA  PROGRAM  OF  $3.33  BILLION  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  WITH  A 
MARGINAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  FIFTH,  WOULD  REPRESENT  A  20%  DROP  IN  REAL 
TERMS  OVER  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REAUTHORIZATION,  ASSUMING  MODERATE 
INFLATION.   MEANWHILE,  HIGHWAY  FUNDING  SOARS  BY  40%.   WHY? 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  FUNDING  OVER  THE  LAST  DECADE, 
IS  EVEN  GRIMMER.  DURING  THE  1980S,  UMTA  FUNDING  WAS  CUT  BY  50%  IN 
CONSTANT  DOLLARS.   THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BILL  CONTINUES  THIS  SLIDE. 

THAT  IS  CERTAINLY  NOT  THE  VIEW  BEING  PROMULGATED  BY  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE,  WHICH  IN  ITS  PRESS  RELEASE  CLAIMED,  "MASS  TRANSIT  CAPITAL 
FUNDING  WILL  INCREASE  BY  29  PERCENT."  THIS  IS  MISLEADING.  THE 
INCREASE  IN  SECTION-9  FORMULA  CAPITAL  GRANTS  COMES  AT  THE  EXPENSE 
OF  ELIMINATING  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CITIES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  AND 
BY  ROLLING  SECTION-3  'RAIL-MOD'  AND  'BUS'  DOLLARS  INTO  SECTION-9. 
THE  ACTUAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  OVERALL  UMTA  PROGRAM  IS  ONLY  2.2%. 

AND  RATHER  THAN  PROVIDE  WS.  MONIES  TO  COVER  THE  COSTS  OF  THE 
AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  (ADA)  AND  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  (CAA)  , 
$50  MILLION  OF  THESE  EXISTING  FUNDS  WILL  BE  SET  ASIDE  FOR  SUCH 
PURPOSES.  THAT  $50  MILLION  WILL  FALL  FAR  SHORT  OF  THE  COSTS  THAT 
TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  EXPECT  TO  INCUR  JUST  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  ADA  ALONE. 
IT  SIMPLY  ROBS  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL. 
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THE  PROPOSAL  SOUNDS  A  FAMILIAR  MOTE  BY  ELIMINATING  OPERATING 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  CITIES  WITH  MORE  THAN  ONE  MILLION  PEOPLE.  FOR  THE 
MTA  THIS  REPRESENTS  A  $93  MILLION  SOL  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  WE'RE 
DESPERATELY  TRYING  TO  COPE  WITH  EVER-CROWING  OPERATING  DEFICITS 
CAUSED  IN  PART  BY  RECESSION  DRIVEN  DECLINES  IN  RIDERSHIP  AND 
DEDICATED  STATE  SUBSIDIES. 

IN  SHORT,  PON'T  ELIMINATE  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE.  ' 

THIRD,  THE  PROPOSAL  SUBSTANTIALLY  INCREASES  LOCAL  MATCHING 
SHARES  FOR  TRANSIT  PROJECTS,  WHILE  —  ONCE  AGAIN  —  HIGHWAYS  FARE 
MUCH  BETTER.  THE  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  MATCHING  SHARE  WOULD  DROP  FROM  75 
OR  80  PERCENT  TO  50  OR  60  PERCENT  WHILE  HIGHWAY  PROGRAMS  WOULD 
CONTINUE  TO  RECEIVE  75  TO  90  PERCENT.  STATE  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNERS  COULD  WELL  BE  FORCED  TO  CHOOSE  MORE  HIGHWAYS  OVER  TRANSIT 
SIMPLY  BECAUSE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WOULD  FOOT  A  BIGGER  SHARE  OF 
THE  BILL. 

ONE  OF  THE  MORE  ASTOUNDING  SUGGESTIONS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
PROPOSAL  IS  ONE  THAT  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  NOTED  SOON  AFTER  ITS 
RELEASE.  TO  REWARD  GAS  CONSUMPTION  BY  SENDING  MORE  HIGHWAY  DOLLARS 
WOULD  BE  JUST  SILLY  IF  IT  WASN'T  SO  HARMFUL.  ASIDE  FROM 
UNDERCUTTING  AN  AUIEADY  WEAK  ENERGY  POLICY,  IT  IS  PARTICULARLY  BAD 
FOR  NEW  YORK  ~  THE  MOST  ENERGY-EFFICIENT  STATE  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  ~  IN  LARGE  PART  BECAUSE  OF  OUR  EXTENSIVE  TRANSIT 
SYSTEMS.  THE  1.3  BILLION  GALLONS  OF  GASOLINE  OUR  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 
SAVE  EACH  YEAR  BECOMES  A  LIABILITY,  RATHER  THAN  AN  ASSET.  • 
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THIS  BRINGS  ME  TO  ONE  OF  THE  BILL'S  SLICKEST  CONCEPTS  — 
FUNDING  "FLEXIBILITY".  I  USE  THE  TERM  "SLICK",  BECAUSE  FLEXIBILITY 
SOUNDS  LIKE  A  GREAT  IDEA.  BUT  FLEXIBILITY,  AS  DEFINED  IN  THE 
PROPOSAL,  ABUSES  A  CONCEPT  WE  AND  APTA'S  TRANSIT-2000  STUDY 
PROMOTED  IN  1989  AND  1990.  IT  ALLOWS  M<L  OE  A  STATE'S  FEDERAL 
TRANSIT  FUNDS  TO  BE  USED  ON  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS,  BUT  ONLY  30%  OF  THE 
HIGHWAY  FUNDS  ON  TRANSIT  NFEDS.   THAT'S  PATENTLY  UNFAIR. 

WE  SUPPORT  THE  CONCEPT  OF  FLEXIBLE  FUNDING,  BUT  ONLY  ^FTER 
BASIC  TRANSIT  REINVESTMENT  NEEDS  ARE  TAKEN  CARE  OF.  AND  S3. 3 
BILLION  ONLY  GETS  US  HALFWAY  THERE.  WHEN  WE  REACH  AN  UMTA  PROGRAM 
OF  $6.5  BILLION  OR  MORE  PER  YEAR,  THEN  LET'S  TALK  FLEXIBILITY. 

THE  PROPOSAL  ALSO  CALLS  FOR  COMPLETELY  ELIMINATING  GENERAL 
FUND  SUPPORT  FOR  TRANSIT  AND  SWITCHING  THE  FUNDING  SOURCE  ENTIRELY 
TO  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND'S  MASS  TRANSIT  ACCOUNT.  THIS  IS  THE 
FISCAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  A  'SHELL  GAME' ,  EXCEPT  THAT  AFTER  A  NUMBER  OF 
YEARS  THERE  WILL  BE  NOTHING  UNDER  ANY  SHELL  AS  THE  TRUST  FUND  RUNS 
DRY. 

WHILE  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  TRUST  FUND  BALANCES  SHOULD  BEGIN  TO 
BE  DRAWN  DOWN,  WE  THINK  THAT  ITS  COFFERS  NEED  CONSTANT  AND  MORE 
SUBSTANTIAL  REPLENISHMENT.  WE  ALSO  BELIEVE  GENERAL  FUND  SUPPORT 
SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED  AT  LEAST  AT  CURRENT  LEVELS.  IF  THESE  STEPS 
WERE  TAKEN,  THE  UMTA  PROGRAM  COULD  EASILY  BE  INCREASED  TO  $5.5 
BILLION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992. 
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WHICH  BRINGS  ME  TO  MY  lAST  MAJOR  POINT.  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSAL  WOULD  ALLOW  THE  NEW  NICKEL  A  GALLON  CAS 
TAX  ~  INCLUDING  THE  HALF  CENT  DEDICATED  TO  TRANSIT  —  TO  LAPSE  IN 
FFY  '95,  A  YEAR  BEFORE  THIS  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL  EXPIRES. 

IS  THE  INTENT  TO  SAVE  AUTO  tJRIVERS  A  NICKEL?  WE  ALREADY  HAVE 
THE  LOWEST  GAS  TAX,  BY  PAR,  IN  THE  INDUSTRIALIZED  WORLD.  AND  THE 
PRICE  OF  A  GALLON  OF  GAS  RECENTLY  HAS  BOUNCED  UP  AND  DOWN  BY  10  TO 
20  CENT  INCREMENTS,  WITH  VIRTUALLY  NO  EFFECT  ON  DRIVING  HABITS. 

THE  NICKEL  SHOULD  SHOULD  STAY  IN  EFFECT  FOR  THE  FULL  FIVE 
YEARS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZATION  PERIOD  —  AND  BEYOND.  AND  AT  SOME 
POINT,  IT  SHOULD  BE  BROADENED  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  REVENUES  FOR 
THE  TRANSIT  ACCOUNT, 

THERE  IS  ONE  POSITIVE  ASPECT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL. 
IT  REAUTHORIZES  THE  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  (TRANSIT)  PROGRAM  AT  AN 
ANNUAL  LEVEL  OF  $X60  MILLION  IN  EACH  OF  THE  NEXT  TWO  FISCAL  YEARS. 
THE  MTA  HAS  YET  TO  RECEIVE  §183  MILLION  IN  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER 
FUNDS  THAT  IT  WAS  ALLOTTED  IN  1985.  OUR  CAPITAL  PROGRAM  HAS 
ASSUMED  THESE  FUNDS  WOULD  BE  FORTHCOMING,  80  WE'RE  PLEASED  TO  SEE 
A  REAFFIRMATION  OF  THAT  COMMITMENT. 

I  HAVE  ONE  FINAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BILL  —  ONE 
THAT  SOME  MAY  THINJC-IS  INSIGNIFICANT.  IT  HAS  TO  DO  WITH  THE 
DROPPING  THE  WOI^ " URBAN "\rOM  UMTA'S  NAME.  I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  BOTH 
UMTA  AND  DOT  SUGGE^^EB-w^yEDERAL  MASS  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION"  AS  THE 
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NEW  NAME.  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  IN  LINE  WITH  THE  OTHER  DOT 
AGENCIES,  SUCH  AS  THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION,  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RAILWAY  ADMINISTRATION, 
BUT  APPARENTLY  SOMEONE  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  FELT  THAT 
THE  WORD  "FEDERAL"  IMPLIED  A  PERMANENT  ROLE  FOR  WASHINGTON  IN 
FUNDING  TRANSIT.   THAT  WAS  OBVIOUSLY  DEEMED  INAPPROPRIATE. 

WELL,  SPEAKING  ON  BEHALF  OF  A  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  "OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE,"  AN  ONGOING  FEDERAL  ROLE  IS  NOT  ONLY  APPROPRIATE, 
IT'S  ESSENTIAL.  WE  NEED  A  STRONG  FEDERAL  MASS  TRANSIT 
ADMINISTRATION  AT  THE  TABLE  —  ONE  THAT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PROMOTE 
TRANSIT  AS  AN  EQUAL  PARTNER  IN  REACHING  THE  GOALS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY. 

IN  CLOSING,  I'M  NOT  SUGGESTING  THAT  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 
IGNORE  OTHER  VALID  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS,  BUT  I  DO  URGE  YOU  TO  CRAFT 
A  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL  THAT  BALANCES  THOSE  NEEDS  WITH  THOSE  OF 
PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AND  ONE  THAT  WILL  RECOGNIZE  TRANSIT'S  VITAL 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  ATTAINING  NATIONAL  ENERGY,  ECONOMIC,  ENVIRONMENTAL, 
AND  —  MOST  or  ALL  —  MOBILITY  GOALS. 

WE  NEED  YOUR  HELP. 

THANK  YOU. 


y 
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Thank  you.  Senator  Moynihan.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify,  today  at  this  important  time  for  the  transportation 
policy  of  the  nation  and  New  YorX  and  pivotal  time  in  the 
history  of  the  New  York  State  Thruway  Authority.  I  also 
appreciate  your  own  contributions  to  the  formulation,  of  national 
and  imaginative  solutions  to  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
state. 

I  will  today  address  four  topics  affected  by  the  proposed 
reauthorization  legislation:  the  future  of  tolls  on  the  Thruway; 
the  role  of  electronic  toll  and  traffic  management  (ETTM) ;  the 
future  applicability  of  maglev  technology  in  New  York  State's 
transportation  system;  and  the  impact  of  the  Administration's 
reauthorization  proposal  on  national  transportation  and  energy 
policy. 

As  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New  York  determine  how 
best  to  fund  the  transportation  systems  that  vitally  affect  our 
economic  health,  a  13 -member  group  of  men  and  women  from  across 
the  state  is  preparing  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  concerning  the  financing  and  operation  of  the 
Thruway  after  the  retirement  of  the  bonds  used  to  build  the 
system. 

The  New  York  State  Thruway  Authority  Transition  Advisory 
Council  expects  to  report  in  September  on  whether  to  pay  for  the 
system     by     tolls     or  taxes;   whether  to     retain     or     abolish     the 
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Thruway  Authority;  and  whether  to  expand  the  Thruway's  financial 
and/or  operating  role  in  meeting  the  state's  transportation 
needs . 

The  work  of  the  Council  grows  out  of  the  1982  tripartite 
agreement,  entered  into  by  the  Thruway  Authority,  the  New  YorX 
State  Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Under  that  agreement,  the  Authority  received 
federal  aid  for  the  first  time  for  the  reconstruction  of  its 
roads,  in  exchange  for  receiving  that  aid,  it  agreed  either  to 
remove  tolls  in  1996  upon  the  retirement  of  the  Authority's  bonds 
or,  if  tolls  were  not  removed  at  that  time,  to  repay  Washington 
for  the  aid  it  had  received. 

Your  1978  amendment  that  enabled  the  Authority  to  enter  into 
that  agreement  has  meant  over  $200  million  in  federal  aid  to  the 
Thruway.  Today  you  can  see  those  funds  at  work,  principally  on 
the  heavLly  traveled  New  England  and  Niagara  sections  of  the 
Thr-away.  Those  federal  funds  are  a  critical  component  of  the 
SI,  7  billion  rebuilding  .program  we  are  carrying  out  by  1996,  a 
program  that  will  encompass  the  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
of  virtually  every  mile  of  pavement  and  every  bridge  on  our 
system,  resulting  in  a  Thruway  system  in  the  best  condition  since 
it  was  new,  35  years  ago. 
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Just  as  the  state  has  been  helped  by  receiving  these  funds, 
so,  too,  do  we  have  an  interest  in  eliminating  the  requirement  to 
reimburse  the  federal  government  if  tolls  remain  on  the  Thruway. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  Secretary  Skinner's  testimony  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Administration  supports  the  abolition  of  this 
requirement.  We  want  to  work  with  you  to  make  sure  that  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991  eliminates  the 
payback  provision.  We  endorse  that  change  in  the  law  not  because 
we  advocate  the  retention  of  tolls,  but  because  we  believe  that 
removing  the  payback  requirement  enhances  the  state's  options  in 
deciding  the  Thruway 's  future. 

The  Administration's  willingness  to  forgo  repayment  from  the 
Thruway  Authority,  just  as  the  previous  Administration  had  taken 
a  similar  position  for  toll  facilities  in  this  state  and  other 
states,  does  not  resolve  the  question  of  whether  to  remove  or 
continue  tolls  on  the  Thruway.  By  removing  a  potential  repayment 
of  over  $300  million,  it  does,  however,  change  the  equation  that 
the  Thruway  Transition  Advisory  Council  is  considering. 

As  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Council,  I  know  the  group  is 
weighing  many  factors  in  that  equation.  I  do  not  want  to 
prejudge  the  issues  now  being  analyzed  or  predict  the  outcome  of 
the  Council's  deliberations. 
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What  I  can  say  is  that  in  the  forvims  the  Council  has  held 
for  elected  officials  and  transportation  planners,  a  clear 
consensus  has  emerged.  That  view  is  that  the  Thruway  is  not 
siaply  one  more  interstate;  that  we  provide  a  better  and  safer 
transportation  system  that  includes  a  dedicated  State  Police 
Troop  --  Troop  T,  24-hour  emergency  roadside  service,  and 
excellent  snow  and  ice  control;  and  that  the  high  level  of 
maintenance  and  service  the  Authority  offers  is  important  to  the 
state's  economy  and  to  the  people  who  use  our  system.  At  the 
same  time,  widespread  recognition  of  the  special  role  the  Thruway 
plays  for  trucking,  tourism,  and  other  commerce  does  not  by 
itself  answer  the  question  of  whether  to  finance  the  system  by 
tolls  or  taxes. 

I  believe  that  whatever  decision  is  made  concerning  tolls, 
it  is  important  to  make  that  determination  by  next  year,  rather 
than  waiting  until  199€  is  almost  upon  us.  I  reach  that 
conclusion  for  three  reasons:  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
conversion  of  the  system  to  toll-free  status  if  the  decision  is 
made  to  eliminate  tolls;  to  consider  the  question  of  future 
financing  and  operation  of  the  Thruway  in  the  context  of  other 
major  transportation  funding  questions  the  state  confronts  over 
the  next  year;  and  to  provide  fair  and  enlightened  treatment  of 
all  of  the  people  who  work  for  the  Thruway  Authority. 
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I  believe  the  state  will  have  a  solid  information  base  for 
the  Thruway  decision  when  the  Transition  Advisory  Council  issues 
its  report.  The  Council  forums  I  referred  to  are  just  one  facet 
of  a  rigorous  fact-finding  process  that  will  culminate  in  public 
hearings  this  summer.  The  Council  has  commissioned  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  financial  and  engineering  issues  involved • in  various 
alternatives  for  the  Thruvay.  In  addition,  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  Albany  is  carrying  out  four  studies  for  the  Council. 

As  the  Council  considers  whether  to  recommend  the 
continuation  of  tolls  on  the  Thruway,  rapid  and  far-reaching 
changes  are  unfolding  in  the  technology  of  toll  collection. 
Electronic  toll  and  traffic  management  (ETTM)  uses  a  wireless 
data  communication  system  to  enable  a  motorist  with  a  prepaid 
account  to  pay  a  toll  without  having  to  stop  at  a  toll  plaza. 
Electronic  toll  and  traffic  management  offers  significant 
benefits,  including  reduced  congestion,  cleaner  air,  facilitating 
congestion  pricing,  and  enhanced  capacity  for  traffic  control  and 
planning. 

As  the  operator  of  the  world's  longest  toll  road,  the 
Thruway  Authority  can  and  will  offer  visible  leadership  in  this 
field.  We  intend  to  test  ETTM  technology  later  this  year  at  one 
or  more  locations  around  the  state  and  to  install  and  amortize  a 
system  by  1996.  By  making  sure  the  system  is  fully  paid  for  by 
that  time,  the  Authority  in  no  way  commits  the  state  to  the 
continuation  of  tolls. 
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Our  involvement  with  ETTM  illustrates  a  theme  I  want  to 
highlight:  The  Authority  is  not  waiting  in  neutral  while  the 
state  decides  our  fate.  We  are  moving  forward  with  a  very 
active  agenda  to  improve  and  expand  the  level  of  service  we 
provide,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  Council  the  freedom  to 
reach  an  objective  and  thoughtful  conclusion  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  continue  tolls. 

The  core  of  our  work  is  the  $1.7  billion  rebuilding  program 
I  mentioned  earlier.  In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points  about  the  reauthorization  bill.  It  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  determine  the  precise  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  highway  funding  formula  on  the  Thruway  inasmuch  as  the 
I-4R  program,  which  provides  about  $24  million  a  year  for  the 
Thruway,  would  be  replaced  under  the  Administration's  proposal. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  for  New  York,  basing  70  percent  of 
highway  aid  on  gas  consumption  makes  no  more  sense  locally  than 
it  does  globally.  Furthermore,  using  land  area  as  part  of  the 
formula  is  also  illogical  because  that  calculation  does  not  even 
purport  to  reflect  transportation  needs. 

Secondly,  we  support  a  level  of  funding  for  the 
discretionary  bridge  program  that  will  enable  us  to  receive 
federal  assistance  for  the  replacement  of  the  Eastchester  Creek 
Bridge  on  the  New  England  Thruway.   This  structure  is  one  of  only 
three  remaining  lift  bridges  on  New  York's  interstate  system. 
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Last  year  we  had  to  open  the  bridge  on  65  different  occasions, 
tying  up  traffic  and  increasing  the  chance  of  an  accident  on  a 
part  of  1-95  that  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  traveled  sections  of 
interstate  in  the  nation. 

Replacement  of  the  Zastchester  Creek  Bridge  with  a  structure 
high  enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  lift  span  would  mean 
improved  safety,  better  traffic  flow,  and  lower  operation  and 
maintenance  costs. 

As  we  carry  out  our  basic  rebuilding  program,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  number  of  other  important  initiatives.  On  Monday,  the 
Thruway  Authority  took  over  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Cross  Westchester  Expressway  (1-287) ,  an  11-mile  road  which  links 
the  mainline  of  the  Thruway  and  the  New  England  Thruway.  Under 
an  agreement  with  New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Authority  will  assume  responsibility  until  1996  for  this 
vital  road  for  Westchester  County  commerce.  The  Authority  will 
be  able  to  increase  substantially  the  amount  of  money  devoted  to 
maintaining  and  policing  the  Cross  Westchester. 

The  Governor's  budget  proposes  a  similar  role  for  the 
Authority  between  now  and  1996  with  respect  to  1-84,  a  71-mile 
road  in  our  state  that  requires  a  much  higher  level  of 
maintenance  than  New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  able  to  provide. 
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We  are  proud  of  the  excellent  safety  record  we  have  achieved 
and  are  constantly  looking  for  new  ways  to  make  the  Thruway  even 
safer-  Our  recent  efforts  in  this  regard  have  included  wider 
pavement  markings,  improved  reflectivity  on  signs  and  larger 
delineators,  upgrading  of  safety  devices,  increased  recovery 
areas  for  vehicles  that  leave  the  pavement,  a  "bare  pavement" 
snow  and  ice  control  policy,  easily  accessible  road  condition 
information  for  the  traveling  public,  highly  visible  and  active 
police  patrols,  and  a  test  program,  which  looks  very  promising, 
of  traversable  shallow  grooves  at  the  edge  of  pavement  to  awaken 
drivers  who  fall  asleep. 

The  Authority  is  taking  a  number  of  steps  to  promote 
tourism,  both  for  New  Yorkers  and  for  the  out-of-state  residents 
who  provide  about  one-third  of  our  toll  revenues.  Motorists  will 
soon  notice  a  vast  difference  between  our  35-year-old  travel 
plazas  and  the  state-of-the  art  service  complexes  we  are  putting 
in  their  place,  facilities  that  will  feature  a  variety  of  fast 
foods,  distinctive  architecture  reflecting  our  state's  heritage, 
and  new  services   for  business  and  recreational  travelers. 

We  are  also  working  toward  the  day  when  travelers  on  the 
Thruway  may  have  a  choice  between  driving  their  cars  and  riding 
in  magnetic  levitation  vehicles.  I  very  much  hope  that  your 
foresight     and     political     fortitude  have  edged  maglev  far  enough 
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onto  the  national  transportation  agenda  so  that  this  next  stage 
in  transportation  technology,  which  was  invented  in  New  York,  can 
be  designed  and  built  and  tested  and  put  into  operation  here  as 
well. 

We  believe  the  Thruway  right-of-way  would  be  an  appropriate 
place  not  only  for  a  roaglev  system  in  revenue  service,  but  for  a 
test  track  that  can  function  as  a  national  model.  We  will  soon 
contract  for  a  very  detailed  engineering  study  of  Thruway 
alignment  and  grades — to  be  completed  by  September — aimed  at 
selecting  the  best  Thruway  site  for  a  maglev  demonstration 
project. 

We  do  not  view  maglev  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  revolutionary 
development  in  transportation  that  holds  special  promise  for 
improving  mobility  and  strengthening  the  economy  of  our  state. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  those  of  us  in  the  highway 
community  take  a  broad  view  of  our  responsibilities.  While  we 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  work  involved  in  maintaining  a 
safe  and  interstate  network  of  roads  and  bridges,  we  also  need  to 
look  beyond  our  own  particular  concerns,  to  be  sensitive  to  all 
of  the  transportation  needs  of  our  state  in  the  next  century. 

With  so  many  of  our  soldiers  still  stationed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  need  to  grasp  the  relationship  between  a  responsible 
energy  policy  and  our  national  security.  Within  the  highway 
sphere,  that  relationship  ought  to  translate  into  support  for 
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higher  standards  of  corporate  fuel  economy  than  presently 
mandated;  a  commitment  to  multiple  occupant  vehicle  lanes;  and 
other  strategies  to  reduce  fuel  consumption.  It  ought  to  mean 
cooperation  instead  of  divide-and-conquer  tactics  between 
advocates  for  highways  and  advocates  for  mass  transit.      Certainly 

it   ought  , to  mean   rejection   of   a   highway    funding    formula   that 

rewards  gas  consximption. 

senator,    I    hope    you  will    forgive    that   philosophical 

incursion.      ThanX  you   for  allowing  me  to  testify  today.      We  loolc 

forvard  to  worlcing  with  you  to  provide  the   finest  transportation 

system  we  can  for  the  people  of  our  state. 
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Dr.  Robert  E.  Paaswell 

Director 

University  Transportation  Rssearcii  Center,  Region  I! 


1.  Introduction.  My  testimony  will  address  the  role  the  University  Transportation 
Research  Center  plays  in  the  overall  planning,  operations  and  provision  of  the  range 
of  transportation  services  in  New  Yorl<.  Others  will  give  testimony  to  the  state  of 
New  York  infrastructure  -  highways,  bridges,  transit  -  and  the  impact  of  those 
conditions  on  moving  our  people  and  goods.  I  thinic  we  all  agree  that  investing  in 
infrastructure  is  an  investment  in  State  productivity,  and,  correspondingly,  the  States' 
contribution  to  our  Gross  National  Product.  This  country  has  a  long  history  in  the 
support  of  its  infrastructure.  A  sustained  and  significant  amount  of  Federal  support 
must  continue  to  be  realized  for  the  economic  health  not  only  of  New  York  but  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

2.  Review  of  University  Centers  Program.  The  University  Transportation  Centers 
Program  was  initiated  in  the  current  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.  One 
Transportation  Center  was  established,  by  a  competitive  proposal  and  review  process. 
In  each  of  the  ten  US/DOT  regions.  Now  in  its  third  program  year,  US/DOT  provides 
$1  million  (50%  UMTA,  50%  FHWA)  annually  to  each  Center  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  the  education  and  training  of  matriculated  and  non-matriculated  students  in 
an  Advanced  Institute,  and  an  effort  that  DOT  calls  Technology  Transfer,  but  that  we 
have  renamed  Program  Impacts.  The  Region  11  Center  has,  as  its  lead  University,  City 
University  of  New  York  with  the  institute  for  Transportation  Systems  at  City  College 
as  the  lead  transportation  group.  The  Region  II  Center  is  a  Consortium  of  twelve 
universities,  who  have  formed  a  Board  of  Directors  to  oversee  governance  and 
activities  of  the  Center.  The  Surface  Transportation  Act  specified  that  the  Federal 
share  of  support  must  be  matched  fully  by  public  agencies,  private  organizations  and 
institutions  (which  we  interpret  as  within  the  region)  in  order  to  expend  the  Federal 
dollars.  Simply  put,  agencies  must  generate  fifty  cents  for  every  program  dollar  in 
which  they  wish  to  participate. 

3.  In  order  to  serve  as  a  meaningful  resource  to  the  many  agencies  and  components 
of  the  transportation  industry  in  the  region,  the  Center  established  an  Agency  Industry 
Council  (AIC).  With  representatives  from  all  of  the  regional  transportation  agencies 
and  a  broad  spectrum  of  industry,  the  AIC  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Committee. 
The  Executive  Committee  sets  the  format  for  the  review  of  the  annual  research 
program,  and  for  guidance  in  the  education  program. 

4.  Current  Operations.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  operations  and  developing 
a  work  program  for  year  four,  the  UTRC  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  growth  and  maturity. 
To  date  it  has  initiated  thirty-two  research  and  training  studies  on  a  variety  of  transit 
and  highway  issues.  These  studies  have  involved  the  following  institutions  in  New 
York:  City  University  of  New  York,  State  University  of  New  York,  Cornell  University, 
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Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York  University  and  Polytechnic  Univeristy. 
Exhibit  one  summarizes  this  work.  This  shows  the  variety  and  depth  of  transportation 
talent  at  our  academic  institutions.  As  important  as  the  breadth  of  University 
participation  is  the  breadth  of  agency  sponsorship.  Sponsoring  agencies  Include: 
State  of  New  York,  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority, 
and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

5.  Through  Its  research  program,  the  UTRC  has  brought  together  many  agencies  in 
a  non-political  forum  to  discuss  and  debate  regional  issues  and  to  focus  on  a  research 
program  that  will  have  significant  regional  impact.  Rather  than  one  client  -  one 
product,  the  research  product  belongs  to  the  region,  multiplying  the  dollar  value  of  the 
investment  by  both  the  Federal  government  and  the  regional  sponsors. 

6.  Research  results  have  been  reported  at  region-wide  briefings.  For  example,  at 
briefings  in  New  York  City  and  Albany,  approximately  150  people  from  a  dozen 
agencies  heard  eleven  research  projects  discussed,  and  were  given  project  summaries 
for  their  use.  The  intent  of  this  effort  is  to  get  the  research  result  into  practice  and 
further  the  impact  of  the  research  investment.  Typical  of  such  research  were  studies 
at  RPI  (Movement  of  Hazardous  Materials)  and  Cornell  (Truck  Weight  Study)  which 
initiated  new  tools  of  analysis  or  methods  of  operation  which  can  improve  the  ways 
in  which  goods  are  moved  throughout  the  State. 

7.  Current  Research  Cvcle.  The  current  research  cycle  shows  how  the  careful 
selection  of  a  work  program  can  support  the  needs  of  many  agencies.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  this: 

*  UTRC  is  currently  initiating  a  study  with  the  MTA  (NYCTA 

support)  and  the  City  of  New  York  to  investigate  transfer 
strategies  that  will  reduce  the  costs  of  travel  to  riders  who 
use  many  modes  or  carriers  in  their  daily  travel.  This  study 
will  have  major  impact  on  such  issues  as  fare  policy, 
integration  of  new  technologies  in  fare  collection,  transit 
marketing  and  transit  operations.  We  have  been 
discussing,  with  another  agency,  the  utilization  of  analytic 
techniques  developed  and  applied  in  this  study  to  aspects 
of  toll  policy  and  road  pricing.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  will  become  more  visible  and  important  regional 
issues  in  the  next  several  years,  and  the  data  used,  and 
techniques  developed  will  be  applied  to  resolve  many 
questions  concerning  an  area  of  great  concern  in  the  newly 
proposed  STA  -  innovative  financing  of  capital  facilities. 
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Current  Research  Cvcic  (cont'd) 

•  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  is  the  catch  -  all 

phrase  used  to  describe  the  state-of-thfi-art  In 
transportation  data-base  assembly  anri  management. 
Various  groups  of  users,  planner.^,  engineers.  Investors, 
cost-benefit  analyst.'?,  traffic  flow  managers,  safely 
enforcement  profe.ssionals  will  all  have  accebs  lu  a  common 
data  ha.se  that  can  be  used  in  a  format  appfoprlate  to  each 
of  them.  Originally  proposud  as  an  area  of  support  by  the 
Port  Authority,  Uib  New  York  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Council,  the  regional  MHO,  has  shown  interest  in 
supporting  GiS  also. 

8.  Continuity.  The  ability  of  a  research  program  to  mature,  to  be  useful,  and  tn  .spark 
the  degree  of  interest  and  impact  by  regional  agencies  is  dependent  .solely  nn  the 
continuity  and  level  of  support  provided.  Reauthorization  ot  nnntracr  authority  Oy 
FHVJA  and  UMTA  for  thg  University  Centers  Program  at  isvels  that  refieci  program 
growth  with  inflation  is  critical  to  the  sii.stalned  success  of  the  expand iny,  and 
important  research  program. 

9.  Education  and  Training.  The  Region  II  Ceiilm  lias  established  an  Advanced 
Institute  for  Transoortatlon  Education  thai  combines  traditional  and  non-trodltional 
program  elements.  Not  only  does  it  offer  scholarships  for  graduate  study,  grants  in 
and  for  undergraduate  study,  il  also  offers  support  for  a  growing  junior  college  feeder 
program.  The  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  attract  our  top  talent  to  study 
transportation  and  to  enter  the  challenging  field  of  transportation.  A  number  of 
studies  have  shown  that  the  demand  for  transportation  professionals  will  far  exceed 
UiB  supply,  especially  as  the  current  generation  is  nearing  retirement.  This  problem 
is  as  critical  to  the  whole  field  of  transportation  as  was  the  lack  of  scientist.s  pre- 
Sputnik.  The  University  Centers  Program  is  the  only  focused  natlorial  prrygram  Wat 
is  coming  to  grips  with  the  severity  of  thg  professional  personnel  f^hnrtage.  Up  TO  fifty 
per  cent  of  Center  funds  can  be  spent  on  the  Advanced  In.stltute,  and  these  must  be 
matched.  Unfortunately,  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  agency  match  for  eduualiun 
programs  than  for  research  programs.  One  ta.sk  of  the  Center  and  ayeiities  in  the 
coming  program  will  be  to  assess  inrentlves  for  providing  support  for  professional 
education  (at  a  time  when  stare  budgets  and  local  budgets  are  forcing  reductions  in 
staff). 
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10-  Other  Education  PrnriurTa.  The  scholarshlo  program  Is  growing  (mostly  with 
academic  support/  and  we  expect  80  students  to  be  supported  in  ih«  founh  yeai  of 
the  program.  Simultaneously,  we  are  rTieeliny  uthei  aqency  needs  through  programs 
such  as: 

•  Management  training  at  the  Transit  Authority 

•  A  broad  based  employee  targotod  skill  training  program  (NYMTC) 

•  A  state-of-the-art  topical  1-day  seminar  sarles  (NYSDOT) 

•  A  proposal  for  a  Total  Quality  Management  Program  (PATH) 

•  A  proposal,  with  the  Region  I  Center,  to  provide  a  course 

on  New  Management  Techniques  for  Senior  Managers  at  piihlic  tran.'^it 
authorities 

11-  Other  Program  Imnacrs.  As  the  Center  becomes  more  visible  In  the  region 
through  dissemination  of  Its  work,  interaction  with  agencies  and  indusuias,  as  well 
as  other  outreach  efforts,  it  attracts  rBguesls  from  New  York  agencies  and  firms  to 
address  new  issues.   These  include: 

•  NPTA  -  developing  a  lecture  series  on  Copitol  Budgeting 

•  Borough  of  Manhattan    Produce  a  one  day  seminar  on  road  pricing 

•  Public  Works  Pinancing  (a  private  organization)  -  Produce  a  one-day 
seminar  for  regional  leaders  on  infrastructure  privatization 

1 2.  More  of  the  summaries  of  the  work  ot  the  HpQlnn  II  Cftnter  work  can  be  seen  In 
the  attached  brochure.  One  thing  i.";  very  clfiar.  The  Federal  investment,  through  the 
University  Centfir.s  program,  ha.s  been  an  investment  that  has  shown  ample  returns. 
Continuity  i.s  critical  to  .sustain  the  inter-agency  contacts  and  the  growing  Interaction 
herween  academics  and  the  practicing  professions. 

13.  J^/fmJLTh/s /mportant7 Our  vawauvi  liiituu  problems  are  significantly  different  now 
than  they  were  a  few  short  years  ago.   We  must  now  address  questions  such  as: 

•  How  can  we  integrate  new  technologies  into  our  transportation 
systems? 

•  How  sure  arc  wc  that  utilization  of  new  technologies  are  cost 
effective? 

•  What  will  the  impacts  of  road  pricing,  toll  strategie."?  anrl  intra.structure 
privatization  be  on  road  use  and  the  costs  of  travel  and  moving  goods? 
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•  How  will  air  quality  legislation  impact  the  area? 

•  What  do  we  want  from  our  public  transit  systems,  and  how  will  we 
pay  for  them? 


14.  These  questions  need  research,  they  need  new  ways  of  thinking,  and  they  need 
multi-disciplinary  approaches.  In  other  words,  thev  need  the  funding  of  a  good 
research  and  education  base.  The  Regional  Centers  must  be  funded  and  supported 
In  ways  analogous  to  our  militory  institutions.  They  must  be  nurtured  so  that  the  U.S. 
can  tai<c  a  leadership  role  in  the  world's  infrastructure  development  and  in  the  world's 
transportation  industry, 

15.  What  do  we  nsed.  As  noted  above,  the  first  stpn  i.s  prnqram  reauthorization  with 
sustained  sunnorr  for  thft  exl.stinn  Centers.  Sec:Dnd,  program  support  must  grow. 
Third,  new  .support  must  be  given  to  support  development  and  recruitment  of  new 
faculty  Into  the  Advanced  Institutes.  Finally,  incentives  must  be  given  to  local 
agencies  to  support  the  UTC  program.  The  Region  II  Center,  with  lis  leveidHed  funds 
available  for  research,  education  and  training  lo  lewion  II  agencies  is  now  paying 
significant  dividends  in  New  Yorl<  State  in  returns  for  a  very  modest  Federal 
investment. 

1 6.  Raauthorlzationh  critical.  Transportation  R&D  has  been  significantly  under-funded 
for  the  past  decade.  Yet,  the  transportation  industry  .ropresenting  nearly  one-quarter 
of  our  GNP  needs  a  vigorous  and  innovative  R&D  program  to  sustain  its  worlds 
compotitivengss.  The  complexity  of  technological,  financial,  and  managerial  innovation 
illustrates  that  our  academic  institutions  with  their  broad  intellectual  capacities  must 
have  an  active  and  leadership  role  in  solving  the  new  generation  of  problems  and 
training  the  new  work  force  to  apply  those  solutions. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 


MONDAY,  APRIL  22,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 

Billings,  MT. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8:35  a.m.,  at  Eastern 
Montana  College,  Lewis  and  Clark  Room,  Hon.  Max  Baucus  [acting 
chairman  of  the  committee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Baucus  and  Reid. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAX  BAUCUS,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Senator  Baucus.  I  would  like  to  begin  the  hearing.  I  know  a  lot 
of  you  have  come  great  distances  and  I  appreciate  that.  In  addition, 
some  of  you  have  tight  schedules,  and  you  need  to  go  on  to  various 
other  places,  so  I  would  like  to  begin  the  hearing. 

First,  I  want  to  welcome  Senator  Harry  Reid  from  the  State  of 
Nevada.  This  is  Senator  Reid's  second  visit  to  Billings  in  a  year. 
Senator  Reid  was  here  to  help  with  the  other  very  great  problem 
we  have  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  and  that  is  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  drydown  problem.  We  had  a  hearing  up  in  Glasgow  and 
Senator  Reid  very  kindly  came  to  the  State.  We  are  very  happy  to 
have  him  here.  As  a  Senator  from  Nevada,  you  will  find  our  inter- 
ests in  both  Montana  and  Nevada  are  very  similar  and  it  is  good  to 
have  an  ally. 

I  would  also  like  to  introduce  Mike  Weiss.  Mike  Weiss  is  from 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee  staff.  He  is  the 
main  staff  person  on  the  committee  who  is  working  on  the  highway 
bill.  He  is  a  good  person  to  get  to  know.  So,  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
keep  that  name  in  mind  and  call  him  up.  I  think  the  more  Mike 
hears  from  us,  not  only  myself  and  Conrad  Burns,  but  also  from 
people  from  home,  the  more  it  is  going  to  help. 

As  some  of  you  may  recall,  back  in  1974,  when  I  first  filed  for 
Congress,  I  didn't  run  for  Congress,  I  walked  for  Congress.  I  walked 
across  Montana.  I  started  in  Gardner,  walked  631  miles  from  Gard- 
ner and  on  my  way  through  western  Montana,  and  finally  finished 
two  and  one-half  months  later  up  in  Yaak — way  up  in  northwest- 
ern Montana.  I  learned  a  lot  while  I  was  walking  that  631  miles. 
Number  one,  I  learned  about  the  vastness  of  our  State,  and  second, 
the  importance  of  highways.  I  got  to  know  not  only  the  interstates 
pretty  well,  but  also  the  primary  roads.  It  pressed  upon  me,  even 
more,  the  need  for  a  good  State  highway. 
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Since  that  time,  however,  the  decline  of  rail  service  has  occurred. 
We  don't  have  a  lot  of  bus  service  in  our  State,  and  deregulation 
has  caused  a  lot  of  changes  in  Montana.  Heavy  commodities  that 
once  traveled  by  rail  are  now  traveling  by  highway.  Many  of  our 
primary  and  secondary  highways  were  simply  not  designed  to  with- 
stand this  increased  truck  traffic  as  a  consequence  of  deregulation. 

Americans  living  in  more  densely  populated  parts  of  our  country 
talk  to  me  and  Harry  and  ask,  why  should  they  be  spending  their 
taxpayer  dollars  on  States  like  Montana.  They  don't  know  a  lot 
about  the  West  except  what  they  see  in  the  movies.  They  can't  ap- 
preciate the  distances  in  our  part  of  the  country.  They  might, 
therefore,  wonder  why  should  they  care  about  a  lonesome  stretch 
of  Highway  200  from  Lewistown,  all  the  way  to  the  Dakota  border. 

When  people  question  me  about  this,  I  tell  them  to  stop  and 
think  about  where  they  get  the  food  they  eat,  about  the  houses 
they  live  in,  and  to  think  about  plans  to  travel  to  Glacier  or  to  Yel- 
lowstone. I  explain  to  them  that  the  existence  of  all  of  this  de- 
pends, to  a  large  degree,  on  our  rural  highways  and  our  rural 
roads.  In  the  case  of  Highway  200,  there  is  also  a  national  security 
interest  because  missiles  and  Air  Force  personnel  are  transported 
along  those  highways,  particularly  Highway  200. 

We  are  a  Nation.  We  need  a  high  quality  highway  system 
throughout  the  Nation,  not  some  crazy  checkerboard  of  super  high- 
ways in  the  populous  States  and  crumbling  highways  in  the  less 
populous  States.  As  a  Nation,  we  just  cannot  afford  a  highway 
system  that  brings  new  meaning  to  the  term  "divided  highways." 

In  working  toward  the  goal  of  improving  the  quality  and  uni- 
formity of  our  current  system.  Senator  Reid  and  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  cosponsored  by  nine  other  Senators,  including  Senator 
Burns.  We  are  quite  confident  that  we  can  get  a  good  number  of 
other  Senators  to  also  cosponsor  the  bill.  It  has  several  features, 
and  let  me  just  briefly  mention  them. 

The  first  feature  increases  highway  funding  which  means  more 
dollars  for  highways.  The  second  feature  is  increased  flexibility  to 
allow  each  individual  State  to  decide  where  it  wants  to  spend  its 
Federal  highway  dollars.  The  third  feature  is  an  incentive  to  en- 
courage States  to  increase  their  per  capita  level  of  highway  spend- 
ing, and  the  fourth  feature,  several  provisions  including  bonus  dol- 
lars for  States  with  Federal  lands,  and  also  bonus  dollars  for  States 
with  low  population  density.  That  is  to  ensure  that  the  interest  of 
sparsely  populated  States  like  ours  are  protected.  By  mandating 
growth  in  the  program,  that  is  more  dollars,  we  can  meet  the  legiti- 
mate transportation  needs  of  virtually  every  State. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  that  the 
level  of  spending  recommended  in  our  bill  will  not  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  highway  trust  fund.  That  is  very  important. 

In  this  age  of  Federal  deficits,  it  is  also  understandable  that  some 
may  have  doubts  about  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  throwing 
money  at  it.  But  there  are  two  compelling  arguments  for  increased 
spending  on  highways  and  bridges  and  other  forms  of  infrastruc- 
ture. Number  one  is  tariffs.  The  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  largely  a 
user  fee.  Good  highways  are  the  benefit  we  should  receive  for 
paying  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  Unfortunately,  to  date  there  is  an 
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$11  billion  surplus  just  sitting  in  the  trust  fund,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  dishonest  way  to  balance  the  budget  by  using  that  surplus. 
Rather,  we  should  use  those  dollars  on  our  highways. 

The  second  reason  is  competitiveness.  Our  rural  roads  and 
bridges  are  falling  apart.  Many  of  our  cities  are  paralyzed  by  traf- 
fic congestion,  and  there  is  a  price  tag  associated  with  all  of  that. 
Nations  failing  to  adequately  invest  in  their  infrastructure  put 
their  economies  at  risk,  a  risk  that  we  can  ill  afford  as  we  prepare 
to  compete  in  the  next  century. 

For  instance,  on  August  5th  of  last  year,  the  Washington  Post 
ran  an  article  on  the  troubled  Soviet  farm  economy  and  the  article 
cited  miserable  country  roads  as  a  major  reason  why  the  Soviets 
lose  as  much  as  two  million  tons  of  grain  each  day.  Grain  rots  in 
the  farms  and  Soviet  farm  to  market  roads  can't  carry  enough  com- 
modities to  support  cities  like  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

Our  roads  are  not  in  the  same  state  of  disrepair  as  the  Soviet 
Union's  roads,  yet  any  businessman  knows  that  poor  roads  and 
bridges  add  significantly  to  their  costs  of  doing  business.  Moreover, 
at  least  one  study  shows  that  investment  in  highways  and  other 
forms  of  infrastructure  stimulates  economic  growth.  There  was  a 
study  conducted  by  Professor  David  Auscher,  a  researcher  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago  that  stated  a  one  dollar  increase 
in  Federal  infrastructure  spending  adds  as  much  to  our  Nation's 
economic  productivity  as  four  dollars  in  private  business  capital  in- 
vestment. If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  another  Govern- 
ment program  that  could  boost  such  a  return  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  increased  highway  spending,  our  bill 
also  increases  a  State's  flexibility  in  using  its  Federal  highway  dol- 
lars. Excluding  dollars  earmarked  for  completion  of  the  interstate, 
and  most  of  the  interstate  is  already  completed,  the  States  would 
be  allowed  to  transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  their  Federal  highway 
dollars  from  one  category  of  highway  to  another  without  seeking 
Federal  approval.  Beyond  this,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  States  would  also  be  allowed  to  trans- 
fer another  20  percent  of  their  Federal  highway  dollars  between 
the  various  categories  of  highways. 

I  believe  the  States — not  Uncle  Sam — best  know  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  their  people. 

Finally,  our  bill  contains  four  new  bonus  factors  that  consider 
the  unique  needs  of  many  of  our  States.  From  Montana's  perspec- 
tive, the  most  significant  of  these  bonuses  may  be  the  level  of  effort 
provision.  We  Montanans  pay  $380  per  person  in  State  taxes  to 
support  our  highways.  That  is  $380  per  capita.  The  National  aver- 
age is  only  $230  per  capita.  Only  four  States  in  the  Nation  shoulder 
a  heavier  per  capita  highway  tax  burden  than  do  we  in  Montana. 

In  contrast,  some  of  the  relatively  wealthy  urban  States  com- 
plained the  loudest  about  needing  a  greater  share  of  the  Federal 
pie,  and  are  doing  very  little  to  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
boot  straps.  For  example,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  all 
pay  less  than  $200  per  capita,  half  of  what  we  pay.  Remember  we 
pay  $380  per  capita  in  our  State. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  those 
States  that  take  the  initiative  to  help  themselves.  It  is  good  policy 
to  encourage  State  highway  spending,  and  that  is  why  our  bill  pro- 
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vides  for  a  bonus  to  those  States  making  the  largest  per  capita 
highway  investments. 

In  addition  to  the  level  of  effort  provision,  temperature  streams 
have  caused  payment  to  crumble  and  Federal  land  and  low  popula- 
tion density  would  all  be  factors  in  determining  a  State's  Federal 
highway  payments  under  our  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  stakes  are  very 
high,  but  with  the  introduction  of  our  bill,  I  think  we  are  off  to  a 
good  start.  Montana  and  other  primarily  rural  States  must  work 
together  to  protect  our  interests.  Toward  this  end,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Reid,  the  Montana  delegation,  other  Western 
Senators,  and  also  particularly  with  Governor  Stephens.  The  Gov- 
ernor, as  you  know,  is  a  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Task 
Force  of  National  Governors.  He  also  very  wisely  and  very  shrewd- 
ly is  working  with  other  governors  in  other  States,  and  they  have 
hired  a  person  to  work  out  a  Western  highway  approach,  and  we 
have  been  working  with  that  person.  In  my  experience  in  working 
with  the  State  of  Montana,  there  is  more  cooperation  on  this  pro- 
gram than  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  very  much  thank 
the  Governor.  I  hope  it  is  a  kind  of  cooperation  that  we  can  contin- 
ue in  the  future. 

My  next  point  that  I  feel  is  important,  and  something  that  Ben 
Franklin  said,  either  we  hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we  are 
going  to  hand  separately.  This  is  a  good  example  where  hanging  to- 
gether is  going  to  make  a  real  difference. 

Before  I  introduce  the  Governor,  and  I  know  he  has  a  very  tight 
schedule,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  Senator  Reid  for  a  statement  and 
then  we  will  hear  from  Governor  Stephens. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  REID,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Senator  Reid.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  hearing  being  held 
here  today  in  Billings.  As  you  have  indicated,  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  been  here  in  recent  months,  and  I  have  been  here  on 
other  occasions  for  vacation  purposes  with  my  family.  Each  time  I 
come  to  Montana,  I  am  impressed  by  the  Big  Sky's  beautiful  natu- 
ral environment,  the  friendly  people,  and  of  course,  the  vast  open 
spaces.  Montana  is  quickly  becoming  my  second  favorite  State. 

In  case  today's  witnesses  and  audience  don't  know,  and  I  say  this 
very  sincerely,  I  don't  make  the  habit  of  traveling  around  to  other 
States.  I  have  plenty  to  do  in  Nevada.  The  reason  I  am  here  is  be- 
cause of  the  great  respect  I  have  for  Senator  Max  Baucus.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I  am  sure,  don't  comprehend  what 
a  significant  player  he  is  in  the  Washington  scene.  He  has  accom- 
plished that  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  that  he  is  very  hard 
working  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  is  also,  as  Montana  should  be  aware,  even 
though  a  very  young  man,  by  virtue  of  positions  that  he  holds  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, fortuitously,  he  moved  up  the  seniority  latter  very  quickly,  and 
now  is  the  number  three  man  on  this  committee,  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  and  on  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
State  of  Montana  should  recognize  the  importance  of  a  Senator 
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from  the  State  of  Montana  being  so  high  up  in  the  leadership  scale 
on  two  major  committees. 

Senator  Baucus  isn't  chairman  of  ,  but  there  are  those  of  us  in 
Washington  that  say  he  might  just  as  well  be.  Last  year,  the  major 
legislation  that  moved  through  the  Senate  was  shepherded  by  Sen- 
ator Baucus.  There  isn't  anything  that  goes  through  the  committee 
or  doesn't  go  through  it  without  the  stamp  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  Senator  Baucus. 

As  you  have  been  told,  we  are  the  chief  sponsors  of  Senate  Bill 
823  which  is  entitled  The  Transportation  Improvement  Act.  We 
were  joined  last  Tuesday  by  nine  of  our  colleagues  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  Transportation  Improvement  Act  will  benefit  our  entire  Na- 
tional without  punishing  the  West,  which  has  been  so  in-vogue  in 
recent  years.  The  Transportation  Improvement  Act  recognizes  as 
its  core  the  old  saying,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  It  is  our  high- 
ways that  are  broken,  not  our  highway  laws.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  our  Nation  roads  and  highways  with  our  Nation's 
roads  and  highway  laws  that  spending  this  highway  trust  fund 
can't  repair.  As  Senator  Baucus  has  indicated,  this  is  money  we 
can  spend  without  raising  taxes  a  single  penny.  As  we  all  know, 
the  highway  trust  fund  enjoys  a  significant  surplus.  It  has  been 
used  in  recent  years  to  mask  the  huge  Federal  deficit  that  we  have, 
not  to  do  anything  about  lessening  the  deficit,  just  to  make  it  look 
less. 

Our  bill  begins  to  use  this  surplus.  The  bill  authorizes  annual 
spending  of  $20  billion  for  five  years.  This  can  be  done  without  in- 
creasing taxes  or  jeopardizing  the  soundness  of  the  trust  fund.  In 
addition  to  spending  the  trust  fund  surpluses,  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  has  two  unique  proposals.  One  proposal  is  that  it 
contains  what  we  call  bonus  apportionments.  You  will  hear  a  lot 
about  that  today.  Senator  Baucus  has  talked  about  it  briefly.  The 
second  proposal  is  that  it  has  greater  flexibility  than  either  the 
current  law  or  what  the  Administration  proposes. 

This  Act  has  four  bonus  apportionments.  These  are  designed  to 
recognize  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  State  that  may  make  high- 
way financing  more  difficult.  They  also  reward  States  that  help 
themselves.  First  of  all,  these  four  bonuses  include  level  of  effort. 
This  provides  a  bonus  to  States  that  have  per  capita  spending 
higher  than  the  National  average.  Also  and  certainly  by  virtue  of 
my  trip  to  Glasgow,  my  last  trip  here,  severe  cold  and  heat  can 
shorten  the  life  of  highways.  This  factor  recognizes  the  higher  cost 
that  States  face  to  repair  this  damage. 

Another  bonus  includes  a  Federal  lands  factor.  Both  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  the  State  of  Montana,  among  others,  have  significant 
holdings  of  Federal  lands.  This  will  surprise  even  those  from  Mon- 
tana that  the  State  of  Nevada  is  owned  87  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government.  So,  many  States  have  a  high  percent  of  Federal  land 
not  subject  to  tax,  yet  the  public  expects  access  to  these  lands.  This 
bonus  will  help  States  address  this  expensive  dilemma. 

Another  bonus  includes  low  density  population.  This  bonus  is 
similar  to  one  found  in  the  Administration's  bill.  However,  the 
bonus  in  our  bill  aids  22  States  rather  than  10.  This  bonus  also 
allows  greater  flexibility  to  States  in  the  iise  of  highway  funds. 
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Any  State  could  ship  30  percent  of  funds  from  one  major  category 
to  another  category  without  Department  of  Transportation  approv- 
al. Now  if  there  is  an  effort  to  move  funds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
Department  of  Transportation  approval  for  this  or  for  anything. 

Additional  transfers  of  20  percent  could  be  made  with  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  approval  for  a  total  annual  transfer  from  a 
category  of  up  to  50  percent.  This  legislation  also  maintains  the 
current  matching  formulas,  retains  the  current  apportionment  for- 
mulas, and  extends  the  current  funding  categories. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  little  about  Nevada's  roads 
because  we  will  hear  plenty  about  Montana's  roads  today.  Until 
last  year,  highway  funding  in  Nevada  was  really  a  riiess.  The  con- 
gressional delegation  in  the  State  and  the  cities  all  had  different 
ideas  about  what  projects  to  fund.  In  February  of  last  year,  I  held 
my  first  transportation  summit  in  Las  Vegas.  I  held  one  later  in 
Reno.  These  summits  brought  in  persons  from  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  sectors  interested  in  the  highway  situation.  We  were  able 
to  air  our  differences,  and  now  we  are  speaking  with  one  voice.  We 
are  not  having  the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  give  us  one  list  of  what 
they  want  money  spent  on  and  Las  Vegas  another,  and  Reno  an- 
other. We've  brought  them  all  together  and  now  agree  on  what  the 
priorities  are. 

This  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  States  with  small  populations 
like  Nevada  and  Montana.  I  would  recommend  that  Montana  try 
to  get  together  on  what  their  priorities  should  be. 

We  need  every  penny  of  highway  funding  we  can  get.  In  Nevada, 
we  also  have  the  highest  gas  tax  in  the  Nation.  But  that  is  still  not 
enough  because  in  sparsely  populated  States,  increasing  the  gas  tax 
doesn't  increase  the  revenue  that  much.  That  is  why  in  a  sparsely 
populated  State  like  Nevada,  we  had  the  highest  tax. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  we  need  $4.6  billion  to  meet  our  needs, 
and  we  are  going  to  only  bring  in  about  $1.7  billion.  In  other  words, 
we  will  be  short  almost  $3.0  billion  in  the  State  of  Nevada  alone. 

Why  are  our  needs  so  great?  Fourteen  percent  of  our  urban  high- 
ways are  deficient,  as  are  fifteen  percent  of  our  bridges.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  our  interstate  miles  are  in  poor  condition,  and  getting 
worse  by  the  day.  Forty-five  percent  of  our  urban  interstate  miles 
are  in  poor  condition  as  well,  and  only  three  years  ago,  none  of  the 
interstate  miles  were  in  poor  condition.  Additionally,  we  have  nu- 
merous large  projects  to  fund;  several  interchanges  in  and  about 
Las  Vegas  each  will  cost  over  $100  million.  There  is  a  beltway  now 
being  talked  about  Las  Vegas  that  will  cost  over  $1.0  billion,  and  a 
bypass  around  our  capitol,  Carson  City,  will  cost  $100  million.  So, 
no  matter  what  happens,  Nevada  will  probably  still  have  inad- 
equate funds  to  meet  all  of  its  highway  needs. 

Passage  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act  and  the  cooperation  of 
our  delegation,  the  Nevada  delegation,  will  put  us  a  long  way  to- 
wards closing  this  considerable  deficit  we  have  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  today's 
witnesses,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Improvement  Act  in  the  years  to  come. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Harry.  He  said  that 
Montana  is  becoming  his  second  favorite  State.  I  can  tell  that  it  is 
true.  We  are  happy  to  have  Harry  as  an  ally  of  ours. 
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I  would  like  to  call  as  our  first  witness,  the  Honorable  Stan  Ste- 
phens, the  Governor  of  Montana.  Stan,  why  don't  you  come  up 
here  and  we  will  get  started. 

While  Stan  is  walking  up,  I  want  to  reemphasize  the  very  hard 
and  good  work  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  people  in  trying  to  put 
together  this  Western  highway  bill.  It  is  important  that  we  do  so, 
as  you  well  know,  because  the  urban  States  are  going  to  be  pushing 
very  hard  to  try  to  get  a  much  greater  share  of  the  Federal  dollars 
to  them  at  the  expense  of  Western  States.  Too  often,  the  people 
just  don't  understand  the  West.  So,  we've  got  our  work  cut  out  for 
us  and  I  would  like  everyone  to  know  just  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation  that  the  Governor  and  his  office  has  given  to  us  in 
working  this  program  out.  It  means  a  lot  to  the  people  of  Montana. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STAN  STEPHENS,  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OF 

MONTANA 

Governor  Stephens.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Baucus,  and 
I  particularly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  and  kind  re- 
marks this  morning.  I  assure  you  that  the  cooperation  you  made 
reference  is  certainly  something  that  we  want  to  see  continue  and 
we  are  going  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  make  sure  that  it 
does,  and  work  together  with  you  on  not  only  this  issue  but  all 
issues  affecting  the  State  of  Montana. 

Senator  Reid  and  Senator  Baucus,  I  really  appreciate  your  cour- 
tesy in  allowing  me  to  lead  off  this  morning.  As  I  think  almost  ev- 
erybody in  the  room  knows,  we  have  some  activity  going  on  still  in 
the  capitol  which  we  require  me  to  return. 

Much  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  my  remarks  will  be  brief,  but 
much  of  what  I  will  comment  on  will  emphasize  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  both  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid.  But,  I 
do  want  to  underscore  them  because  they  are  extremely  important 
comments  that  should  be  given  high  credence  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Stan  Stephens.  I  am  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Montana  and  also  vice  chairman  of  the  Transportation, 
Commerce  and  Communications  Committee  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment Association.  As  made  clear  by  your  generous  efforts  to 
hold  this  hearing  in  Montana,  Congressional  reenactment  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991  is  indeed  a  vital  in- 
terest to  Montana  and  to  its  sister  States  in  the  west.  I  commend 
both  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid  for  your  efforts  to  protect 
rural  western  States  from  the  injurious  provisions  of  the  transpor- 
tation proposal  that  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Following  the  able  efforts  and  recommendations  of  the  National 
Governors  Association,  Congress  last  year  approved  a  highway 
spending  ceiling  of  $14.5  billion.  This  effort  went  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  word  "trust"  to  the  trust  fund.  With  regard  to 
the  reauthorization  now  being  considered  by  Congress,  the  NGA 
Committee  on  Transportation,  Commerce  and  Communications  also 
has  some  well-reasoned  recommendations.  Let  me  briefly  review 
these  proposals. 
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I  believe  they  will  provide  valuable  information  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  Administration  proposal  can  be  altered  to  be  acceptable 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  States.  Second,  it  represents  a  substantial 
consensus  of  the  need  for  flexibility  and  program  consolidation  and 
refocussing. 

The  match  requirements  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation proposal  are  particularly  onerous  to  Montana  and  other 
western  rural  States  whose  per  capita  tax  effort  is  extremely  high. 
The  NGA  proposes  that  no  changes  be  made  in  the  match  require- 
ments, and  all  States  agree.  The  national  highway  system,  as  pro- 
posed, would  include  only  150,000  miles.  The  National  Governors 
Association  recommends  that  mileage  be  much  closer  to  200,000 
miles.  The  Federal  Department  of  Transportation  proposes  that 
two-thirds  of  the  money  allocated  by  Congress  be  funneled  into  the 
National  highway  system,  and  one-third  into  the  urban  rural 
system.  The  NGA  recommends  the  funds  be  split  more  evenly 
among  each  of  these  programs. 

Since  Montana  could  lose  approximately  $18  million  under  the 
NGA  approach,  as  Governor  of  Montana,  I  strongly  support  the 
Federal  DOT  approach  and  the  approach  that  you  Senators  are 
taking  in  your  bill.  In  particular,  the  transferability  of  Federal 
highway  dollars  between  funds  is  essential.  This  will  assist  those 
States  with  extensive  road  mileage,  such  as  Montana  and  Nevada, 
and  others  throughout  the  west. 

Additionally,  the  discretionary  authority  left  with  the  States  to 
transfer  funds  between  the  two  programs  in  the  Administration 
proposal  is  15  percent.  Not  only  is  that  too  small  a  percentage,  but 
the  actual  discretion  is  somewhat  hamstrung  by  Federal  highways 
administration  procedures.  The  NGA  recommends  approximately 
20  percent,  and  a  much  freer  hand  by  the  States  to  make  local  deci- 
sions about  allocation.  The  30  percent  recommendation  contained 
in  the  Senators'  bill,  would  be  even  more  acceptable. 

This  is  the  Governor's  position  developed  by  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve.  It  can  be  melded  with  the  interests  of  Montanans 
and  those  of  other  similar  States.  Because  I  will  be  working  with 
my  fellow  governors  on  the  development  of  a  final  Congressional 
package,  I  want  to  encourage  the  effort  of  Senator  Baucus  and  Sen- 
ator Reid  and  others,  to  provide  a  more  favorable  program  for 
rural  western  States. 

While  the  NGA  will  not  take  a  position  on  formula  issues,  I  sup- 
port the  Senate  proposal  for  new  formulas  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  budgets  because  it  is  significant.  It  places  Montana 
and  other  States  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  not  affected  by 
severe  weather  conditions,  as  was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  by 
Senator  Reid.  Considering  the  tax  effort  of  the  citizens  of  the  west- 
ern States  and  pa3dng  taxes  for  road  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion, that  is  another  formula  factor  I  support  in  the  legislation. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  Montana  citizens  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  per  capita  in  their  tax  effort.  Only  four  States 
have  a  higher  per  capita  effort  than  Montana.  Such  a  commitment 
should  weigh  in  our  favor  when  Federal  dollars  are  being  allocated. 

I  also  support  the  inclusion  of  low  density  population,  land  area, 
and  lane  miles  in  the  formula.  Those  are  features  that  western 
States  share  uniquely,  and  which  impacts  our  use  of  Federal  high- 
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way  dollars.  Our  money  must  be  spread  over  significantly  greater 
miles  than  other  States  just  to  keep  our  transportation  reliant 
economies  functioning. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Senators  for  including  public  land 
ownership  as  a  formula  factor.  States  like  Montana  and  Nevada 
know  what  it  is  like  to  try  to  raise  revenue  when  so  much  of  our 
land  area  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  Senators  for  incorporating  into  the  bill 
Senator  Conrad  Burns'  legislation,  the  Federal  Rural  Tourism  and 
Recreational  Development  Act  of  1991.  The  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  Senator  Burns  ensure  that  a  greater  share  of  our  highway 
resources  are  committed  to  developing  an  infrastructure  that  sup- 
ports tourism  on  and  around  Federal  lands.  I've  been  working  dili- 
gently in  my  capacity  as  Governor  of  Montana  to  attract  more  visi- 
tors to  our  great  State.  However,  all  of  our  efforts  will  be  for  not  if 
we  lack  the  highway  and  amenity  infrastructure  that  provides  ade- 
quate access  to  tourist  facilities.  The  bill  that  we  are  talking  about 
today  provides  the  State  of  Montana  the  resources  and  flexibility  it 
needs  to  develop  potential  areas  of  economic  growth  such  as  tour- 
ism. 

I  want  to  thank  again  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid  for 
coming  to  Montana  and  holding  this  hearing,  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity presented  to  me  today  and  other  Montanans.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  transportation  in  Montana.  That  is  why  an  addition 
to  my  duties  as  Governor,  I  accepted  the  vice  chairmanship  of  the 
Transportation  and  Communications  Committee  of  the  NGA.  If  in 
either  of  these  capacities  I  can  provide  you  with  any  assistance  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  excellent  legislation,  I  want  you  to  call  on 
me.  We  have  worked  well  together  on  highway  spending  ceiling 
issues,  and  now  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  to  secure  early  en- 
actment of  a  multi-year  highway  bill  that  will  serve  our  citizens 
throughout  the  remaining  years  of  this  decade  and  into  the  next 
century. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor. 

This  is  probably  a  good  time  to  ask  this  question,  with  all  the 
duties  you  have  before  you  in  dealing  with  the  legislature  and 
trying  to  determine  the  State  budget  and  allocation  of  the  spending 
by  the  State  of  Montana.  But,  if  a  significant  system  of  national 
highways  were  to  go  into  place,  that  is,  if  the  President's  program 
were  to  be  enacted,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  program,  we 
in  Montana  would  have  to  more  than  double  our  State  contribution 
to  the  Federal  highway  system,  from  $18  million  annually  up  to 
about  $40  million  annually.  To  do  that,  as  Governor,  could  you  give 
us  a  sense  of  what  that  would  mean  for  the  State  of  Montana;  that 
is,  how  revenue  would  have  to  be  raised  to  pay  for  that,  or  what 
services  might  be  cut  in  order  to  accommodate  that? 

Governor  Stephens.  Well,  as  you  know  Senator,  that  would  be 
particularly  difficult  for  Montana.  I  think  Senator  Reid  pointed  out 
in  his  comments  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Nevada  with  the 
sparse  population  in  that  State.  We  are  in  the  same  position. 

We  have  a  very  substantial  gas  tax.  At  one  time  it  was  the  high- 
est in  America,  but  we  are  among  the  highest  still.  I  think  the  tax 
effort  made  by  Montanans  demonstrates  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
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good  roads,  but  there  is  a  limit.  I  am  somewhat  on  record  particu- 
larly in  this  session  as  being  opposed  to  tax  increases,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  point  out  that  Montanans  as  well  as  Nevadans,  as  Sena- 
tor Reid  pointed  out,  are  making  a  very  substantial  contribution, 
and  that  we  should  not  unjustly  tax  our  citizens  in  order  to  share 
in  the  Federal  highway  dollars  that  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to. 

Senator  Baucus.  As  I  understand  it,  if  Montana  were  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  program  as  proposed  by  the  Administration  in 
this  bill,  that  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  raise  our  State 
gasoline  tax  by  about  six  cents.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  the  precise 
number,  but  it  is  about  that.  Is  that  something  you  think  the  State 
of  Montana  can  pay?  We  are  already  at  20  cents  a  gallon.  I  am  just 
wondering  what  your  feeling  is  about  raising  the  State  gasoline  tax 
another  six  cents. 

Governor  Stephens.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  Again  I  point  that  if 
Montanans  were  not  making  a  responsible  tax  effort,  but  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  opening  remarks,  we  are  well  ahead  of  all  but 
four  other  States.  We  simply  wouldn't  recommend  that.  I  think  the 
position  that  you  are  taking,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  behind  the  crafting  of  this  legislation,  is  to  avoid  that  kind 
of  onerous  tax  increase  that  Montanans  would  have  to  endure 
under  the  Federal  bill.  It  is  just  not  good  medicine.  It  is  not  just, 
and  we  certainly  hope  it  can  be  avoided.  Even  eastern  States  with 
more  population  than  we  have  will  understand  the  injustice  in  in- 
flicting excessive  gasoline  taxes  on  western  States. 

Senator  Baucus.  Let  me  ask  the  same  question  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  If  we  are  not  going  to  raise  taxes,  but  if  we  still  want  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  highway  program  at  the  same  rate  as 
virtually  we  have  been,  that  would  mean  on  the  alternative  we 
would  have  to  cut  spending  somewhere  else.  Could  you  give  us  a 
sense  of  what,  it  would  be  about  $22  million  of  services  cut,  what 
kind  of  services  would  Montanans  have  to  do  less  of  in  order  to  be 
full  partners  in  the  National  highway  system? 

Governor  Stephens.  Right.  Well,  that  would  be  a  decision  the 
legislature  would  have  to  make  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
because  we  are  pressed  now  with  our  budget  requirements.  We  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  want  to  take  money  away  from  education.  We  can't 
take  it  away  from  human  services.  I  can't  see  anywhere  in  the  ex- 
isting budget  where  we  could  carve  out  $22  million  for  additional 
taxes.  But  it  would  be  a  very  hard  choice  faced  by  the  legislature  to 
have  to  do  that.  Obviously  we  want  to  have  a  good  highway  system. 
It  is  so  vital  to  the  Nation  and  so  vital  to  this  State,  but  that  would 
be  one  of  those  very  difficult  decisions  if  we  were  forced  into  it.  I 
hope  that  they  day  doesn't  come. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  have  another  question.  I  know  the  highway 
commission  tries  to  look  down  the  road  to  try  to  determine  how  to 
allocate  spending  and  so  forth.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  proposed 
Shiloh  interchange  here  in  Billings  was  taken  off  the  list  because 
of  uncertainties  in  the  program.  The  highway  commission  was  un- 
certain as  to  what  the  funding  levels  would  be  and  the  funds  that 
we  would  have  to  allocate  around  the  State.  There  is  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  planning  ability  of  the  highway  commission  to  think 
ahead.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Shiloh  interchange  was 
taken  off  the  list? 
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Governor  Stephens.  Actually  Senator,  the  Shiloh  interchange, 
and  I  think  there  was  a  press  report  out  that  indicated  that  was 
inaccurate,  it  has  not  been  taken  off.  It  remains  on  the  list  of 
projects  today  and  the  director  of  highways,  John  Rothwell,  is  here 
today  and  I  know  he  will  be  testifying.  He  can  speak  more  defini- 
tively to  that.  But,  the  Shiloh  interchange  is  not  off  the  list.  The 
thrust  of  your  question  is  nonetheless  correct.  We  have  tremendous 
pressure  on  available  dollars  in  Montana  to  distribute  over  145,000 
square  miles.  As  you  know,  because  you  have  travelled  the  State  as 
I  have,  you  can  go  into  virtually  any  county  in  Montana  and  they 
will  very  quickly  tell  you  the  number  one  road  project  that  needs 
to  be  addressed.  Invariably  it  is  in  their  county.  Your  heard  that 
all  the  time.  Every  county  has  its  candidate.  But  we  simply,  like 
other  States,  have  to  apportion  those  highway  dollars  with  great 
care  and  with  fairness  to  the  citizens  of  Montana,  but  with  a  vast 
geography  of  Montana  who  quite  frankly  is  not  understood  by 
many  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  is  difficult. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  had  a  very  successful  highway  building 
program  in  1990.  We  anticipate  it  will  be  greater  in  1991  and  in 
1992.  That  is  in  great  measure  to  work  that  has  already  been  done 
by  you  and  others  in  releasing  funds  to  the  States. 

Allocating  money  for  highways  is  a  very  difficult  job.  members  of 
the  commission  are  here  today.  Mr  Huestic,  the  chairman,  is  here 
and  I  think  Commissioner  Ellers  is  also  here.  They  struggle  with 
that  every  commission  meeting.  It  just  comes  down  to  the  amount 
of  miles  we  have  and  the  limited  resources  we  have  with  that  popu- 
lation under  $1.0  million,  to  raise  additional  dollars.  As  you  know. 
Senator  Reid,  a  penny  in  Nevada  will  do  a  lot  and  is  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  population  of  California. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor. 

Senator  Reid.  Governor,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  you.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  that  the  National  Governors  Association  pro- 
poses no  changes  be  made  in  the  match  requirements.  Isn't  that 
true? 

Governor  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reid.  If  I  lived  in  southern  California  and  wanted  to 
visit  Glacier  National  Park,  I  would  have  to  drive  through  Mon- 
tana to  get  there,  wouldn't  I. 

Governor  Stephens.  Yes,  you  would,  and  you  would  drive  quite  a 
distance  from  southern  California.  It  would  be  worth  a  trip. 

Senator  Reid.  The  same  would  apply  if  I  wanted  to  drive  from 
Nebraska  to  see  Glacier  National  Park.  Is  that  right? 

Governor  Stephens.  Yes,  that's  right. 

Senator  Reid.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  visit  Glacier  each  year? 

Governor  Stephens.  I  can't  give  you  specific  numbers,  although 
we  do  have  them  available.  We  had  a  record  breaking  tourist  year 
last  year  and  I  think  Glacier  Park  broke  the  record.  But  it  is  gain- 
ing each  year. 

Senator  Reid.  Last  year.  Lake  Mead  and  the  southern  Nevada 
area  had  nine  million  visitors.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
great  national  treasure  that  we  have  in  Montana,  Glacier  National 
Park,  the  only  way  you  can  get  there  is  driving  across  Montana. 
The  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  in  this  legislation  is  that 
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States  like  Montana,  even  though  they  are  sparcely  populated,  are 
bridge  States.  You  have  to  cross  them  to  go  to  other  places.  People 
in  urban  areas  tend  to  not  realize  that.  These  large  areas  need 
good  roads  to  make  our  interstate  system  meaningful.  We  should 
make  it  so  that  it  is  a  pleasant  drive  to  come  to  Glacier  National 
Park,  and  that  we  have  a  national  road  system  so  that  you  can 
travel  from  Nebraska  to  Glacier.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  each  year  touring  the  National  parks.  That  is  only 
one  example  of  why  we  need  a  national  road  system. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  things,  but  as  I  mentioned  to  Senator 
Baucus  this  morning,  traveling  from  Las  Vegas  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
there  were  periods  of  time  during  the  past  year  that  there  were 
signs  that  said  to  move  from  one  lane  to  another  because  it  was  in 
such  bad  condition.  So,  for  the  sake  of  underlining  the  importance 
of  your  work  at  the  National  Governor's  Conference  level  and  your 
position  on  the  transportation  committee,  it  is  important  that  the 
Governor  speak  with  one  voice  on  this.  I  think  Governors,  more 
than  legislators,  understand  the  importance  of  bridges  across  each 
State  to  get  to  the  other  one. 

Governor  Stephens.  I  think  you've  said  it  very  well.  You've  ar- 
ticulated an  excellent  point  that  I  hope  will  bode  well  with  other 
Senators  from  more  populated  and  perhaps  eastern  States  because 
you  are  absolutely  right.  We  have  treasures  to  share  in  your  State 
as  well  as  ours,  and  in  other  western  States.  For  those  American 
who  want  to  enjoy  those  treasures,  and  we  invite  them  to  do  so,  the 
importance  of  roads  in  Montana  is  important  to  them  as  well  as 
Montanans. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  It  is  really  in- 
teresting how  little  easterners  really  understand  the  needs  of  the 
West  and  the  concept  of  space  and  distance  in  the  West.  Not  to 
long  ago,  Senator  Mitchell,  who  is  from  Maine,  which  is  a  pretty 
big  eastern  State,  visited  Montana.  I  flew  to  Lewistown  to  meet 
him.  We  chartered  a  plane  from  Lewistown  here  to  Billings.  We 
must  have  been  flying  west  a  good  length  of  time,  and  suddenly 
Senator  Mitchell  turns  to  me  and  says.  Max,  have  we  flown  over 
Montana  or  passed  Montana?  I  said  no,  we  are  not  even  to  Billings 
yet. 

Senator  Reid.  You  should  take  him  to  Glasgow. 

Governor  Stephens.  I  don't  want  to  further  the  repartee,  but  I 
think  you've  hit  a  very  interesting  chord  here.  In  all  fairness  to 
our  eastern  brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  sure  some  of  them  probably 
thought  I  came  down  from  Helena  this  morning  by  buffalo. 

Senator  Baucus.  Last  summer  I  brought  Senator  Lautenberg 
from  New  Jersey,  of  all  States,  to  Montana.  The  density  of  New 
Jersey  is  1,000  people  per  square  mile.  In  our  State,  it  is  four  or 
five  people  per  square  mile.  Anyway,  Senator  Lautenberg  and  I 
flew  out  from  Washington,  Denver,  then  up  to  Great  Falls,  and 
again  chartered  a  plane  from  Great  Falls  over  to  Kalispell.  By  this 
time,  night  had  fallen.  So,  we  are  flying  to  Kalispell  and  Senator 
Lautenberg  is  looking  down  at  the  ground  and  suddenly  exclaims, 
Max,  where  are  the  people.  Where  are  the  lights.  I  said,  that  is  just 
Montana.  I  didn't  tell  him  we  were  flying  over  the  Bob  Marsh.  But 
I  did  all  I  could  to  get  our  point  across  that  we  have  a  lot  of  dis- 
tance and  space  out  here.  He  was  just  amazed. 
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It  is  important  to  continue  to  do  what  you  are  doing,  Governor, 
in  the  National  Governors  Association  so  that  those  Governors 
from  the  eastern  States  really  understand. 

Governor  Stephens.  Thank  you  and  we  will  continue  to  do  it. 

Senator  Baucus.  Our  next  witnesses  consists  of  a  panel  that  in- 
cludes Mr.  Richard  Howard  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Transportation;  Mr.  Lewis  McDonald,  re- 
gional administration  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  from 
Denver;  Mr.  Vern  Petersen,  Fergus  County  Commissioner;  Mr. 
Garth  Dull  isn't  here  yet,  but  he  is  the  director  of  the  Nevada  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  he  will  be  testifying  in  a  later 
panel.  Also,  State  representative  Barry  Stang  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Highway  Committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  HOWARD,  SECRETARY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  PIERRE,  SD 

Mr.  Howard.  Thank  you  and  good  morning  Senators  Baucus  and 
Reid  and  Governors  and  staff  members.  It  is  good  to  see  you. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Dick  Howard,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  here  today.  I  would  like  to  note  that  my  prepared  state- 
ment has  also  been  concurred  and  is  being  presented  on  behalf  of 
our  sister  State  of  North  Dakota,  who  couldn't  be  here  today. 

Senator  Baucus,  I  want  to  compliment  you  and  Senator  Reid  for 
your  leadership  and  hard  work  which  you  have  put  into  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program  reauthorization.  The  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991,  S-823,  which  was  introduced  last  week  by 
the  two  of  you,  as  well  as  Senators  Pressler  and  Daschle  from  my 
home  State  and  seven  other  Senators,  is  a  good  bill  for  the  rural 
western  States  and  all  of  America. 

That  proposal  continues  the  basic  program  structure  of  today, 
but  would  invigorate  it  with  more  funding  and  far  greater  transfer- 
ability between  highway  categories  and  transit,  which  is  not  that 
important  to  us  but  it  is  to  a  lot  of  other  States.  Your  legislation 
would  continue  the  program  categories  for  interstate  4-R,  for  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  urban  highways,  for  bridges,  and  for  hazard 
elimination  and  railroad  highway  crossings.  The  bill  makes  these 
familiar  categories  work  even  better,  however,  by  providing  signifi- 
cantly increased  funding  and  greatly  expanded  transferability  be- 
tween the  categories,  including  transit. 

The  bill's  apportionment  formulas,  which  are  basically  the  same 
as  current  formulas  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  over 
time,  allow  fair  distribution  of  funds  between  the  programs  and 
among  the  States.  The  bill  would  also  retain  the  current  Federal 
match  ratios  to  minimize  the  burden  on  already  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  current  Federal  aid  highway  program  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  public  works  program  ever.  Your  proposed  legisla- 
tion emphasizes  the  preservation  of  this  existing  Federal  aid 
system  which  has  been  developed  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments.  This  proposal  would  pro- 
vide the  means  for  States  to  continue  improving  highways  for 
transporting  people,  natural  resources,  and  agricultural  and  Indus- 
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trial  commodities  within  and  through  the  individual  States.  This  is 
especially  important  for  rural  western  States  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  a  global  marketplace. 

Your  legislation  has  been  introduced  as  a  serious  alternative  to 
the  Administration's  bill,  H.R.  1351,  which  is  the  only  other  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  introduced  at  this  time. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  the  Administration's  bill  does  in- 
clude a  number  of  good  features.  In  particular,  we  commend  the 
Administration  for  including  low  population  density  formula,  land 
area  and  public  road  mile  factors  in  its  national  highway  system 
apportionment  scheme,  and  for  including  a  one-half  percent  mini- 
mal apportionment  in  its  urban  and  rural  program.  These  are 
among  the  appropriation  ways  of  recognizing  in  a  total  program, 
that  low  population  density  States  cannot  be  asked  to  finance  con- 
struction and  upkeep  of  long  stretches  of  highway  which  serve  na- 
tional needs.  This  properly  reflects  that  a  donor/ donee  relationship 
must  continue  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  highway  which  truly 
serves  national  interests. 

We  are  very  concerned,  however,  about  H.R.  ISSl's  inadequate 
funding  levels,  the  small  size  of  the  proposal  national  highway 
system,  the  lack  of  flexibility  for  States  to  transfer  funds  among 
programs,  and  the  increased  State  matching  share.  I  will  briefly 
elaborate  on  these  points. 

First,  in  terms  of  funding  levels,  more  money  is  desperately 
needed  for  transportation  projects  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  In 
my  home  State,  we  have  a  backlog  of  $500  million  in  highway 
projects,  and  new  needs  are  accruing  at  a  rate  of  $140  million  per 
year.  Your  proposal  would  increase  the  annual  spending  levels  by 
doing  the  following.  Number  one,  spending  all  income  into  the 
highway  account  of  the  trust  fund,  both  current  taxes  and  interest 
on  the  balance  in  the  account,  and  two,  drawing  down  the  balance 
in  the  account  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Because  of  critical 
highway  needs,  the  increasing  trust  fund  balance  and  the  recent 
gas  tax  increase,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  funding  levels 
proposed  in  S-823. 

Another  major  point  of  H.R.  1351  which  we  strongly  oppose  is  in- 
creasing the  State  and  local  matching  shares.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  increased  matching  ratios  should  be  rejected.  State 
and  local  governments  already  contribute  over  80  percent  of  all 
government  funds  spent  on  highways.  These  non-Federal  funds  are 
used  to  support  by  the  State's  share  of  federally-assisted  projects  on 
the  Federal  aid  system,  and  to  support  projects  on  State  and  local 
roads  which  are  not  on  the  Federal  aid  system.  Requiring  State 
and  local  governments  to  pay  a  higher  share  on  federally-assisted 
projects  would  result  in  fewer  local  and  State  projects,  loss  of  Fed- 
eral aid  due  to  the  inability  to  match  funds,  the  raising  of  non-Fed- 
eral taxes  to  make  up  the  difference,  or  some  combination  of  these 
responses.  This  should  not  be  done  especially  while  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund  balance  is  increasing. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  program  structure.  Today's  Federal  aid  high- 
way system  has  850,000  miles,  which  is  only  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  road  mileage.  Yet,  this  carries  over  80  percent  of  the 
total  travel.  That  heavy  usage,  combined  with  functional  classifica- 
tions, makes  it  clear  the  whole  Federal  aid  system  is  nationally  sig- 
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nificant.  This  is  an  important  group  of  roads  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  years  that  tells  me  that  the  Federal  interest  in 
public  roads  has  become  narrower.  So,  we  need  a  program  struc- 
ture that  will  make  that  whole  system  work  well.  Your  proposal  in 
S-823  accomplishes  this. 

The  Administration  has  come  up  with  a  proposal  which  consists 
of  a  bridge  program  and  two  highway  categories.  The  Administra- 
tion proposal  identifies  a  national  highway  system  that  consists  of 
150,000  of  existing  interstate  and  primary  highways.  This  program 
arbitrarily  shifts  700,000  miles  or  82  percent  of  the  existing  Federal 
aid  miles  into  a  turn-back  urban  rural  program.  Today's  Federal 
aid  primary  system  is  a  group  of  tremendously  important  roads. 
They  provide  an  economic  link  for  urban  and  rural  areas,  yet  the 
proposed  national  highway  system  would  include  only  40  percent, 
or  100,000  miles  of  this  system.  So,  we  see  the  Administration's 
proposed  150,000  mile  national  highway  system  not  as  a  positive 
new  category,  but  as  a  device  to  chop  down  60  percent  of  a  very 
vital  existing  category.  The  entire  primary  and  interstate  system 
would  be  preserved  under  your  proposal. 

The  Administration's  proposed  urban/rural  program  would  re- 
quire States  to  divide  funds,  "equitable."  I  doubt  that  there  is 
anyone  in  this  room  that  knows  exactly  what  that  means  or  would 
interpret  it  in  the  same  manner.  That  problem  would  be  avoided 
by  continuing  the  urban  and  secondary  system  programs  that  cur- 
rently exist,  and  would  assure  that  funding  would  reach  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  This  is  done  in  S-  823. 

Municipal  and  county  officials  in  my  State  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Administration's  proposal  does  not  contain  something  spe- 
cific for  them  in  terms  of  urban  and  secondary  systems. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  deficiencies  we  see  in  the  Administra- 
tion's two-tier  structure.  We  think  the  more  traditional  program 
structure,  combined  with  more  flexibility,  responds  more  directly  to 
the  needs  throughout  the  system. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  a  larger,  more  balanced  program,  as 
proposed  in  S-823.  While  we  believe  that  Congress  should  adopt 
the  approach  of  S-823,  if  it  does  not,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  incorpo- 
rate as  many  of  its  concepts  as  possible.  S-823  offers  a  viable  alter- 
native which  preserve,  yet  modernize,  the  entire  Federal  aid 
system.  The  funding  comparison  attached  to  my  prepared  testimo- 
ny demonstrates  that  this  is  not  only  a  western  proposal,  but  offers 
a  lot  to  all  regions  of  the  country.  In  fact,  35  States  would  receive 
higher  percentages  of  funding  under  S-823  than  under  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  later. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Howard. 

Next,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  MacDonald. 

STATEMENT   OF   LOUIS   MACDONALD,   REGIONAL   ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION,  DENVER,  CO 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Baucus  and 
Reid.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  again  before  you.  I  had  the  pleasure 
in  Lewistown  last  fall,  and  we've  come  a  long  way  since  then. 
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I  have  a  detailed  statement  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 
I  have  made  a  copy  available  to  your  reporter.  I  have  an  abbreviat- 
ed version  of  that  which  I  would  like  to  present  this  morning. 

As  you  know,  the  President  announced  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal for  reauthorization  on  February  13th  and  in  his  address  to 
Congress  on  March  6th  called  for  enactment  of  transportation  re- 
authorization legislation  within  100  days.  We  intend  to  work  with 
this  committee  to  achieve  that  goal,  and  Secretary  Skinner  is 
pleased  that  these  hearings  are  underway  and  sincerely  regrets 
that  he  cannot  be  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  outline  the  main  features  of  our  proposed  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991,  which  is  Senate  Bill  610, 
emphasizing  the  features  of  interest  to  Montana,  Nevada,  and 
other  rural,  non-populous  areas. 

The  increased  funding  provided  under  our  proposal  will  support 
one  of  our  major  objectives:  increasing  the  mobility  of  people  and 
goods.  Much  of  the  policy  debate  over  the  development  of  our  pro- 
posal, focussed  on  the  nature  of  Federal  investment  in  highways 
once  the  interstate  system  is  complete.  It  is  complete  in  Montana 
and  Nevada,  and  nearly  complete  nationwide. 

Our  highway  proposal  features  three  major  categories  for  Feder- 
al aid:  the  National  highway  program,  the  urban  and  rural  pro- 
gram, and  the  bridge  program.  The  national  highway  system's  es- 
sential feature  of  the  Senate  Bill  610,  would  incorporate  the  43,000 
miles  of  the  interstate  system,  as  well  as  mileage  for  reflect  the 
major  demographic  and  travel  changes  that  have  occurred  since 
the  interstate's  routes  were  designated  some  40  years  ago. 

The  NHS  will  include  up  to  150,000  miles  of  principal  arterial 
routes,  including  the  interstate  system.  I  should  note  here  that  this 
is  not  a  major  new  construction  program,  but  rather  a  program  or 
designating  mainly  existing  roads  for  incorporation  into  a  new 
system.  These  roads  will  be  upgraded  and  improved  as  necessary, 
but  it  is  not  our  intent  to  create  a  150,000  mile  interstate  system. 

The  national  highway  system  will  serve  major  population  cen- 
ters, rural  areas,  ports,  airports,  and  international  border  cross- 
ings, meet  national  defense  requirements,  and  serve  interstate  and 
inter-regional  travel.  It  is  a  system  that  will  connect  people  and 
jobs,  products  and  markets. 

The  STAA  proposal  provides  that  new  capacities  on  beltways  and 
bypasses  in  urban  areas  will  have  separate  lanes  for  through  traf- 
fic to  help  reduce  the  impact  of  congestion  on  interstate  traffic.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  National  highway  system  will  be  devel- 
oped in  close  consultation  with  the  States  during  the  two-year  des- 
ignation process.  In  other  words,  we  intend  that  the  final  national 
highway  system  reflect  the  priorities  of  both  partners.  Federal  and 
State,  and  it  will  be  upon  those  joint  priorities  that  we  will  focus 
our  investment. 

Moreover,  we  are  determined  to  keep  rural  America  connected  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  investment  in  the  National 
highway  system,  our  urban/rural  program  provides  funds  for  high- 
ways and  transit  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  Funds  for  innova- 
tive projects  will  be  provided  to  address  urban  and  rural  transpor- 
tation problems. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  challenges  we  face  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  Nation's  bridges.  To  address  this  problem,  funding  for 
this  program  will  be  increased  by  69  percent,  from  the  $1.63  billion 
in  fiscal  1991  to  $2.75  billion  in  fiscal  1996.  The  $10.7  billion  invest- 
ment for  bridge  repairs  under  our  proposed  bridge  program  will  re- 
habilitate and  replace  our  structurally  deficient  bridges.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  bridge  rehabilitation  that  would  occur  under  the 
National  highway  program  and  urban /rural  program. 

We  also  aim  for  better  stewardship  in  the  spending  of  transporta- 
tion dollars,  and  in  the  use  of  the  country's  existing  highway  and 
transit  infrastructure.  The  new  urban/rural  program  will  provide 
assistance  to  States,  via  a  program  with  increased  flexibility  and 
minimal  Federal  requirements,  allowing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  target  funds  to  address  metropolitan  and  rural  transpor- 
tation issues  more  effectively.  To  consolidate  several  current  cate- 
gories of  assistance,  including  part  of  the  current  primary  program 
for  routes,  they  are  not  designated  as  part  of  the  National  highway 
system  and  the  urban  and  secondary  programs.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, funds  can  be  used  for  highways  or  mass  transit.  States  will 
also  have  the  flexibility  of  transferring  up  to  15  percent  of  their 
funds  for  the  National  highway  system  to  the  urban/rural  pro- 
gram, so  long  as  they  have  adequately  maintained  their  interstate 
highways. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  apportionment  factors  for  distrib- 
uting highway  funds  that  will  be  revised  under  the  Administra- 
tion's bill.  These  have  already  generated  spirited  debate,  but  I  want 
to  address  them  directly. 

Under  the  current  Federal  aid  program,  there  are  a  number  of 
complex  apportionment  formulas.  Their  component  factors  include 
interstate  lane  miles,  interstate  vehicle  miles  travelled,  land  area, 
rural  population,  urban  population,  postage  route  mileage,  the 
share  of  cost  of  deficient  bridges,  total  population,  public  road  mile- 
age, and  the  number  of  rail/highway  crossings.  Many  of  these  are 
complicated  and  outdated  factors.  In  contrast,  our  proposed  reau- 
thorization bill  simplifies  and  streamlines  the  formulas.  Under  our 
proposal,  we  place  increased  emphasis  on  the  extent  of  travel  on 
the  highway  system.  The  national  highway  program  funds  will  be 
apportioned  by  70  percent  on  each  State's  share  of  total  highway 
use  of  motor  fuel,  15  percent  on  each  State's  share  of  total  road 
mileage,  and  15  percent  on  land  area. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Montana,  Nevada  and  other  western 
States,  is  a  provision  for  apportionment  adjustments  through  use  of 
a  low  population  density  factor.  This  would  give  extra  funds, 
capped  at  $35  million  per  year  per  State,  to  States  with  low  popula- 
tion densities  to  ensure  that  national  needs  are  met  in  State's  with 
comparatively  low  tax  bases.  The  urban/rural  program  funds 
would  be  based  on  State  contributions  to  the  highway  account  of 
the  trust  fund. 

Our  proposed  formulas  directs  funds  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
highway  usage.  Heavy  use  of  a  road  system  creates  significant 
need.  We  believe  that  this  is  simply  a  more  rational  approach  to 
apportionment  formulas  and  the  factors  I  had  described  are  reli- 
able and  verifiable.  Bridge  program  apportionment  funds  would  be 
distributed  based  on  a  level  of  service  criterion  to  be  established  by 
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the  department  which  would  weigh  bridge  needs  in  the  States 
based  on  the  volume  and  type  of  traffic  bridges  carry. 

There  are  no  perfect  formulas  to  satisfy  every  State.  However, 
our  proposal  sets  forth  a  fair  and  equitable  means  of  distributing 
highway  funds.  The  factors  are  objective,  justifiable,  and  they  will 
efficiently  distribute  resources  where  they  are  needed.  We  propose 
to  de-emphasize  the  Federal  role  in  projects  funded  under  the 
urban/rural  program.  Because  these  non-national  highway  system 
highways  carry  primarily  regional  and  local  traffic.  State  and  local 
governments  should  have  the  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  the 
urban/rural  program  funds,  as  well  as  greater  responsibility.  We 
believe  we  get  the  best  decisions  regarding  highway  and  transit 
projects  at  the  local  level,  especially  regarding  the  priority  of 
projects  when  State  and  local  areas  have  a  greater  financial  inter- 
est vested  in  projects.  With  a  greater  State  and  local  involvement, 
decision-makers  will  make  more  careful  decisions  and  be  more  ac- 
countable to  their  constituencies  for  those  decisions. 

No  discussion  of  highway  proposals  is  complete  without  a  discus- 
sion of  highway  safety.  Regarding  our  highway  safety  efforts,  one 
outstanding  transportation  accomplishment  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  the  steady  decline  in  fatality  rates  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
We  estimate  that  the  rate  for  1990  fell  below  2.1  deaths  per  hun- 
dred million  vehicle  miles  travelled,  which  is  40  percent  lower  than 
the  rate  in  1980.  This  decline  in  fatality  rate  results  from  safer 
roads,  safer  cars,  and  safer  driving  behavior.  Such  progress  reflects 
growth  of  public  sentiment  against  drunk  driving,  led  by  activist 
groups  such  as  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers,  MADD,  and 
Remove  Intoxicated  Driver,  RID.  Such  citizen  activist  groups  have 
created  an  environment  favorable  to  the  enactment  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  new  State  traffic  safety  laws. 

The  highway  safety  reauthorization  proposal  starts  from  the 
premise  that  the  existing  402  State  and  community  highway  safety 
program,  administered  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration is  fundamentally  sound.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
support  for  national  highway  safety  efforts.  It  builds  on  the  exist- 
ing alcohol  incentive  programs  to  provide  additional  402  bonus 
funds  to  States  that  adopt  key  safety  measures  Bonus  funds  will 
come  from  annual  $25  million  set-asides  in  each  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  402  Program,  as  well  as  $25  million  specifically 
authorized  each  year  for  alcohol  safety. 

In  addition,  funds  will  be  set  aside  from  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration's urban/rural  program  starting  at  $5  million  in  fiscal 
1992  to  $55  million  in  1993,  and  then  rising  $25  million  per  year 
until  it  reaches  $130  million  in  fiscal  1996.  These  bonuses  would 
encourage  proven  drunken  driving  measures  such  as  prompt  li- 
cense suspension  and  mandatory  sentencing  for  repeat  offenders.  It 
would  also  promote  other  high-priority  programs  such  as  those  for 
increased  safety  belt  use,  public  campaigns  directed  against  high 
risk  driving  behavior,  emergency  medical  services  and  pedestrian 
safety.  The  concept  for  such  incentive  bonuses  resulted  from  recom- 
mendations made  during  this  department's  National  Traffic  Safety 
Summit  held  in  Chicago  last  April. 
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Funds  set  aside  from  the  urban /rural  program  would  be  provided 
to  the  States  for  safety  and  for  any  other  eligible  highway  or  tran- 
sit project.  We  believe  this  approach  will  increase  the  involvement 
of  the  highway  and  transit  industries  in  urging  improved  safety 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  bill  also  places  renewed  focus  on  highway  safety  research 
and  demonstration  programs,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  techno- 
logical improvements  such  as  the  intelligent  vehicle  highway 
system.  In  large,  research  and  demonstration  programs  and  the 
augmented  State  and  community  highway  safety  program  will  help 
the  safety  momentum  of  the  1980's  to  continue  through  the  1990's 
and  into  the  next  century. 

Finally,  we  also  recognize  that  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  economy  in  global  marketplace  is  linked  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  transportation  system.  Our  proposal  would  eliminate  a  cost 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  which  we've  estimated  at  some  $4 
to  $6  billion  per  year.  States  would  be  prohibited  from  interfering 
with  the  non-safety  related  business  operations  of  interstate  motor 
carriers.  It  would  have  to  make  their  administrative  requirements 
over  interstate  carriers  more  uniform  for  both  collection  of  fuel 
taxes  and  registration  of  trucks.  This  latter  requirement  would 
simply  implement  the  consensus  agenda  developed  several  years 
ago  by  the  National  Governors  Association. 

We  believe  we  have  presented  the  Congress  with  a  good  bill. 
Many  experts  and  advisors  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  assisted  in  developing  it.  The  proposal  is,  as  a  result,  bal- 
anced, comprehensive,  and  tailored  to  the  diverse  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing America.  I  am  aware  that  you,  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator 
Reid,  have  introduced  Senate  Bill  823  on  April  16th  related  to  re- 
authorization. At  this  point,  the  department  has  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  analyze  its  provisions,  but  we  will  be  reviewing  it  and  we 
will  be  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  to  enact  comprehensive  reauthorization  legislation 
hopefully  in  the  very  near  future. 

That  completes  my  prepared  remarks,  and  as  Mr.  Howard  indi- 
cated, I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Petersen. 

STATEMENT  OF  VERN  PETERSEN,  FERGUS  COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER,  LEWISTOWN,  MT 

Mr.  Petersen.  Thank  you  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid.  I 
am  Vern  Petersen.  I  am  serving  as  Montana's  association  of  coun- 
ty's transportation  committee  chairman  this  year,  so  I  am  aware  of 
some  of  the  other  county's  problems.  Counties  contend  with  differ- 
ent circumstances  such  as  native  American  reservations,  high 
volume  tourist  traffic  to  the  National  parks,  etc.  But  one  common 
problem  to  all  is  inadequate  funding.  I  am  also  serving  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  Transportation  Steering  Committee. 
That  position  has  brought  to  my  attention  the  concerns  of  counties 
in  other  States  such  as  the  air  pollution  from  traffic  congestion  and 
the  mass  transit  issues.  I  also  serve  as  a  County  Commissioner 
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from  Fergus  County,  and  in  that  capacity,  I  deal  daily  with  the 
task  of  trying  to  provide  adequate  roads  so  my  constituents  can 
make  a  living.  I  also  must  deal  daily  with  the  frustrations  of  inad- 
equate funding  to  provide  these  roads. 

Fergus  County  is  a  large  county  geographically,  over  4,200 
square  miles,  and  we  have  almost  2,000  miles  of  county  road  to 
maintain  in  order  to  service  that  area.  Also  along  those  miles  of 
road  are  157  bridges  for  the  county  to  maintain,  plus  another  25 
bridges  designated  as  off-road.  The  funding  for  these  roads  and 
bridges  come  primarily  from  gas  tax  and  property  taxes.  The  prop- 
erty tax  base  is  eroded  by  the  fact  that  we  have  over  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  federally-owned  land  within  the  county.  These  lands 
also  require  public  access.  The  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  we  have 
received  from  those  lands  has  not  been  adjusted  for  inflation  since 
its  inception  in  1976. 

We  have  an  increasing  demand  on  our  roads  contributable  to 
many  causes,  including  over  200  miles  of  county  roads  that  serve 
51  missile  installations  within  the  county.  I  am  not  sure  of  this 
next  statement,  but  I  thought  if  I  said  it,  somebody  would  inform 
me  for  sure.  I  have  that  most  of  this  traffic  does  not  contribute  to 
gas  tax.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  It  is  Air  Force  and  I  know  that  they 
don't  buy  license  plates.  I'm  not  sure  whether  they  pay  gas  tax  or 
not,  but  they  do  travel  our  county  roads.  There  are  also  three  gold 
mines  that  ship  their  product  by  truck. 

Due  to  the  loss  of  railroads  spur  lines  and  even  main  lines,  Mon- 
tana has  lost  over  1,200  miles  of  railroad  line.  Of  that  1,200  miles, 
145  miles  of  it  was  in  Fergus  County.  That  adds  a  tremendous 
burden  to  the  roads.  We  have  a  water  bottling  business  that  ships 
entirely  by  truck  to  many  other  States.  There  will  soon  be  a  pipe- 
line constructed  by  Altamont  that  will  deliver  natural  gas  to  as  far 
away  as  California.  This  land  will  be  built  and  maintained  by  using 
highways  and  county  roads.  Fergus  County,  with  all  that,  is  still  by 
and  large  an  agriculture  producing  county.  We  rank  second  in  the 
State  and  sixth  in  the  Nation  in  barley  production.  Also,  Fergus 
County  is  fourth  in  Montana  and  seventeenth  in  the  Nation  in 
winter  wheat  production.  We  have  large  numbers  of  cattle.  All  of 
this  must  be  trucked  on  county  roads  and  highways. 

I  am  also  serving  as  chairman  of  a  six  county  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Council,  RC&D  area  was  very  recently  desig- 
nated for  Federal  funding,  and  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  this 
Federal  effort  is  rural  economic  development.  I  must  tell  you  that 
if  we  don't  improve  and  maintain  our  roads,  this  is  a  poor  invest- 
ment of  funds. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  proposed  legislation  briefly.  We 
need  to  consider  that  the  proposed  highways  of  national  signifi- 
cance routes  represents  24  percent  of  our  roads.  If  we  use  that  is  a 
rational  approach,  then  it  would  seem  obvious  that  76  percent  of 
the  Federal  aid,  except  interstate  should  be  discretionary.  That 
would  be  one  approach.  However,  I  believe  an  arbitrary  approach 
would  make  even  more  sense  and  would  take  less  administration  in 
tracking  and  recording  the  percentages,  and  if  we  kept  it  simple, 
just  make  it  100  percent  flexibility.  We  have  this  map  that  is  col- 
ored by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  they  like  it  and 
they  should  because  it  is  designed  and  made  up  by  them.  Let's  say, 
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that  is  fine,  we  will  maintain  those  roads  to  your  standards.  But  all 
the  funds  are  discretionary  except  the  interstate  funding.  I  believe 
you  should  go  so  far  as  to  let  it  be  discretionary  from  highways  to 
mass  transit,  but  not  for  operations.  It  probably  wouldn't  be  wise  to 
allow  discretion  the  other  way  because  of  the  pollution  problems  it 
could  create.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  States  would  support  this  be- 
cause most  have  different  problems  and  the  locals  would  have  the 
flexibility  to  solve  those  problems. 

Another  point  we  need  to  consider  is  the  very  creative  and  legiti- 
mate proposal  for  a  bonus  system  for  climate.  The  proposal  seems 
to  give  credit  for  extensive  periods  of  heat  or  cold.  I  agree  that  both 
are  cause  of  deterioration  of  roads,  but  in  my  opinion,  a  much 
worse  condition  is  extreme  and  rapid  change  in  temperature.  I  re- 
member when  my  mother  kept  the  weather  down  in  Petroleum 
County  and  this  is  not  too  far  from  Glasgow.  I  couldn't  locate  the 
newspaper  article,  but  in  the  late  1970's,  she  recorded  a  reading  of 
-49  degrees  on  a  Saturday  night  in  February,  and  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  end  of  a  long  cold  spell,  the  following  Tuesday,  the 
thermometer  hit  68  degrees  plus.  That  is  a  change  of  117  degrees  in 
about  60  hours.  The  highways,  even  though  it  was  warm,  were 
completely  white  and  slick  with  frost  most  of  that  day.  Somehow, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  deal  fairly  with  this  in  the 
bonus  formula. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  this  excellent  proposal  and  let 
you  know  that  the  Montana  Association  of  Counties  Transportation 
Committee  supports  this  legislative  concept.  We  encourage  you  to 
please  consider  incorporating  our  proposals  and  concerns.  If  we  can 
be  of  any  assistance,  please  call  on  us. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Petersen. 

Mr.  Stang. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  STANG,  REPRESENTATIVE,  MONTANA 
STATE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  Stang.  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  first  of  all  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  until  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  going  to  testify.  I 
don't  have  a  prepared  copy,  but  from  somebody  that  sat  in  long 
committee  hearings  for  the  last  86  days,  you  will  appreciate  a  short 
testimony. 

For  the  record,  I  am  Representative  Barry  Stang,  and  I  represent 
House  District  52,  which  is  part  of  western  Montana,  and  I  am  also 
the  House  Highways  and  Transportation  Committee  chairman  in 
the  Montana  State  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  representative  of  western  rural  Montana,  I  commend  you 
for  this  proposal,  as  anything  that  will  keep  the  cost  of  gas  tax 
down  in  the  State  of  Montana  helps  the  people  that  I  represent. 
Many  of  these  people  are  loggers  who  drive  up  to  100  miles  one-day 
to  work  day  in  and  day  out,  and  their  gasoline  expense  is  probably 
one  of  the  biggest  expenses  they  have  in  their  job,  and  this  propos- 
al will  enable  us  to  try  to  keep  their  costs  down.  As  we  all  know, 
the  timber  industry  is  a  struggling  industry  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 
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I  was  particularly  glad  to  hear  you  mention  Glacier  Park  in  your 
opening  remarks  because  I  represent  an  area  that  25  percent  of  the 
traffic  that  comes  into  the  State  of  Montana  comes  through  the  en- 
trance on  Interstate  90  that  is  in  my  district.  The  Administration's 
proposal  leaves  out  the  primary  and  secondary  roads  in  that  area 
that  greatly  need  improvement  in  order  to  get  that  traffic  from  the 
western  United  States  to  Glacier  Park. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Highways  Committee,  we  have  dealt 
with  a  number  of  bills  this  session  because  of  the  rising  costs  to  the 
trucking  industry  that  have  asked  us  to  put  bigger  and  heavier 
trucks  on  the  roads  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  more  unsafe  com- 
binations because  they  are  trying  to  keep  their  costs  down.  I  think 
your  bill  will  help  the  trucking  industry  keep  their  costs  down,  and 
may  take  the  pressure  off  of  the  State  legislature  to  increase  the 
size  of  trucks.  So  far  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  larger  trucks 
off  the  road,  but  as  these  bills  come  in  session  after  session,  it  is 
going  to  be  harder  to  do  that. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  if  we  do  that,  if  this  bill  doesn't  pass, 
we  will  probably  have  to  put  about  4,000  miles  of  primary  road  in 
the  State  of  Montana  back  on  the  back  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
State  without  any  help  from  the  Federal  Government.  This  pro- 
gram seems  to  provide  the  flexibility  that  any  State  would  need  in 
order  to  transfer  their  funds  to  take  care  of  the  programs  they 
deem  necessary  in  their  State. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  testimony. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Dull  is  here  from  Nevada. 

Senator  Reid.  I  am  happy  to  introduce  Garth  Dull  to  the  people 
of  Montana.  He  is  the  person  who  is  faced  with  the  burden  of 
trying  to  balance  the  problems  of  rural  Nevada  with  the  rapidly 
growing  place  in  the  United  States  that  is  the  Las  Vegas  area. 

STATEMENT  OF  GARTH  DULL,  DIRECTOR,  NEVADA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION,  CARSON  CITY,  NV 

Mr.  Dull.  Just  for  the  record,  my  name  is  Garth  Dull.  I  am  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  reauthorization  process  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  first  discussing  briefly  five  propositions 
that  I  believe  are  critical  to  continuing  a  highway  program  that 
will  serve  the  Nation  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

First,  the  current  program  has  been  extraordinarily  successful. 
We  have  created  the  greatest  transportation  system  in  the  world. 
To  radically  change  such  a  program  without  compelling  reasons 
would  be  foolish. 

Second,  the  highway  program  has  not  been  simply  a  Federal 
grant  program.  It  has  been  a  team  effort  through  which  the  sepa- 
rate objectives  of  the  individual  States  have  been  met,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Nation's  needs  have  been  served. 

Third,  the  current  Federal  aid  highway  system  is  a  highway 
system  of  national  significance.  It  consists  of  approximately  850,000 
miles,  including  the  44,000  of  the  interstate  system.  The  Nation 
would  be  ill-served  by  a  narrowing  of  that  perspective  now. 
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Fourth,  keeping  the  existing  highway  system  in  good  condition  is 
essential  for  the  functioning  of  the  Nation's  economy,  and  is  not 
beyond  our  means.  We  should  not  only  protect  our  investment,  but 
augment  it  as  necessary. 

Finally,  the  money  being  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  highways  is  not  being  spent  for  that  purpose.  The  highway 
trust  fund  continues  to  grow.  The  Federal  five  cent  gas  tax  in- 
crease imposed  last  December  is  the  most  recent  example  of  user 
fees  being  used  for  other  than  transportation,  yet  States  and  local 
entities  have  been  forced  to  increase  their  taxes  to  keep  up  with 
demands.  In  short,  the  gas  tax  revenue  should  be  spent  for  trans- 
portation, and  the  highway  trust  fund  should  be  spent  down. 

In  think  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991,  S-  823,  in- 
troduced by  you  two  gentlemen  and  others,  will  provide  the  kind  of 
transportation  program  the  system  needs.  First,  it  builds  on  the 
success  of  the  current  program  by  maintaining  the  basic  structure 
and  providing  an  allocation  among  categories  that  will  guarantee  a 
balanced  transportation  system.  Second,  it  provides  within  the 
basic  structure,  increased  flexibility  so  that  spending  can  be  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  State  and  local  circumstances.  It  maintains  the  cur- 
rent apportionment  formulas  to  include  several  factors  to  adjust 
apportionments.  For  instance,  it  recognizes  State  effort  in  per 
capita  spending  for  transportation.  The  adjustment  for  weather  ex- 
tremes accounts  for  the  well-established  impact  that  such  condi- 
tions have  on  our  highways.  The  low  density  population  factor  pat- 
terned similar  to  the  Administration's  proposal  provides  a  funding 
distribution  adjustment  for  the  short  fall  that  results  from  the 
great  disparities  in  distances  and  population.  We  feel  these  factors 
make  sense  and  provide  for  a  more  equitable  overall  distribution  of 
funds. 

Additionally,  S-823  does  not  change  State  matching  share  re- 
quirements. The  argument  that  higher  matching  shares  will  lever- 
age more  State  dollars  simply  makes  no  sense.  States  shoulder 
most  of  the  funding  responsibility  now.  Higher  matching  shares 
will  only  distort  State  and  local  priorities,  and  may  even  cause 
States  to  forego  Federal  funding  in  some  cases.  S-823  proposes 
funding  at  levels  that  makes  sense  relative  to  need.  It  puts  the 
trust  back  in  the  trust  fund.  For  these  reasons,  I  think  S-823  pro- 
vides an  excellent  basis  for  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program. 

By  contrast,  the  Administration's  proposal  radically  restructures 
the  program  with  some  consequences  that  cannot  be  known  and  is 
adverse  with  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  many  other  unpredict- 
able results.  It  limits  the  Federal  Government's  financing  responsi- 
bility at  a  time  when  it  should  be  expanding  it.  It  appears  to  be  the 
first  step  towards  simply  turning  back  funding  of  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  system  to  States  and  localities. 

While  we  can  commend  the  Administration  for  highlighting  the 
need  for  increased  transportation  investment  and  for  many  of  the 
individual  features  of  its  proposal,  the  basic  structure  is  seriously 
flawed.  It  does  not  continue  the  elements  that  have  been  the  basis 
for  the  program's  success. 

I  have  some  written  testimony  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  and  this  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  that.  That  concludes  my 
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remarks  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

Senator  Baucus.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  included,  Mr. 
Dull.  I  appreciate  those  comments. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  MacDonald  to  respond  basically  to  Mr. 
Bull's  point  that  it  doesn't  make  sense  for  States  that  are  already 
paying  so  much  to  have  to  cough  up  so  much  more  to  stay  in  a 
fully  participating  program.  What  is  your  response  to  that? 

Mr  MacDonald:  First  of  all,  I  think  the  Administration  recog- 
nizes that  substantial  increases  in  transportation  funding  are  nec- 
essary across  the  board  at  all  levels  of  systems  for  transit,-  for  high- 
ways, and  for  everything  else.  As  far  as  the  overall  level  of  fund- 
ing, the  Administration  believes  that  the  levels  proposed  are  maxi- 
mum permissible,  consistent  with  the  budget  targets  established 
last  year. 

The  question  of  placing  more  burden  on  the  local  communities 
and  the  States  versus  more  use  of  Federal  funds  is  a  fundamental 
provision  of  the  Department  of  Surface  Transportation  Act.  It  is  a 
provision  in  the  National  transportation  policy  that  there  be  more 
of  a  sharing  of  load  and  that  is  a  subject  that  is  being  presented  for 
debate  as  much  as  anj^thing  else.  We  recognize  it  is  controversial. 
We  recognize  that  some  State  and  local  communities  would  be 
hard-  pressed  to  come  up  with  matching  funds.  There  are  provi- 
sions in  the  Administration's  bill  that  provide  time  with  some 
mechanisms  to  ease  that  adjustment,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Administration  bill  does  propose  an  increase  in  funding  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  match  the  Federal  apportionments. 

Senator  Baucus.  The  problem  I  have  with  that  is  that  assumes 
homogeneity  among  States.  That  is,  that  all  States  are  about  equal 
in  the  contribution  they  already  make,  or  they  are  about  equal  in 
their  ability  to  make  further  contributions  to  the  program.  Of 
course.  States  are  not  all  equal.  We  have,  as  you  know,  fewer 
people  per  square  mile  compared  to  other  States.  We  are  not  a 
large  manufacturing  State  so  we  don't  have  the  base  that  other 
States  have.  We  are  not  like  California.  I  think  it  was  Governor 
Stephens  that  pointed  out  correctly  that  a  penny  per  gallon  that 
the  State  of  California  might  assess  goes  a  lot  farther  in  building 
California  roads  or  adding  to  California's  contribution  to  the 
system  than  does  a  penny  per  gallon  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  assumption  behind  that  principle,  it  seems  to  me,  is  flawed. 
The  assumption  that  the  States  are  equal.  The  States  are  not 
equal.  We  are  already  contributing  so  much.  Nevada  has  the  high- 
est State  gasoline  tax  in  the  Nation.  I  think  we  are  about  the  third 
or  fourth  highest  in  the  Nation  and  yet  we've  been  asked  to  cough 
up  still  more.  That  is  the  basic  problem  that  we  have.  If  we  are 
trying  a  national  highway  system,  where  produce  and  other  goods 
can  be  hauled  nationwide  and  where  people  can  take  vacations,  if 
the  interstate  system  is  really  an  interstate  system,  the  primary 
system  is  really  a  primary  system,  the  National  highway  system  is 
really  national  highway  system,  not  using  the  Administration's  def- 
inition, but  more  generically  we  just  believe  in  the  west  that  we 
are  one  country  and  when  it  comes  to  highway  spending,  it  should 
end  up  with  a  program  where  the  States  are  contributing  propor- 
tionately the  same  for  a  true  national  system  that  is  not  a  checker- 
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board  system.  That  is  basically  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in 
our  legislation. 

As  to  the  level  of  overall  spending,  I  would  like  any  of  you  who 
wish  to  respond,  to  give  us  information  that  would  indicate  wheth- 
er you  think  we  are  spending  enough  on  our  highways  and  bridges. 
Are  our  bridges  and  highways  starting  to  crumble?  Are  we  finding 
that  the  roads  and  bridges  need  a  lot  of  repair  in  your  experience? 
Are  we  finding  that  maybe  America  has  not  been  spending  enough 
on  its  "infrastructure"  including  its  highways  we  should  have? 
What  evidence  or  examples  do  you  have  that  might  indicate  that, 
irrespective  of  the  so-called  budget  constraints,  that  we  are  going  to 
progress  and  keep  going,  that  we've  got  to  be  spending  more?  Do 
you  have  any  evidence  or  any  examples? 

Mr.  Dull.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  Senator,  if  I  could.  I 
know  in  Nevada  and  in  probably  most  other  States,  we  have  com- 
pleted a  ten  year  plan  that  shows  what  our  basic  needs  are  for  the 
next  ten  years.  This  is  a  very  conservative  plan.  I  think  as  time 
goes  on,  that  list  of  projects  is  going  to  continue  to  increase.  But 
right  now,  we  have  identified  about  $4.6  worth  of  needs  over  the 
next  ten  years.  Under  the  most  optimistic  scenarios  that  we  can 
see,  we've  got  about  $2  billion  worth  of  funding,  maybe  slightly 
more.  That  leaves  us  almost  $3  billion  short.  This  S-823  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  securing  that,  but  that  is  still  a  long  way  from 
solving  the  problem. 

Senator  Baucus.  Someone  pointed  out  to  me,  in  fact  it  was  Mike 
Weiss  who  is  the  chief  staff  person  here,  that  in  reading  the  papers 
over  the  last  several  days,  the  Pentagon  is  putting  up  for  bid  a  con- 
tract to  build  the  next  generation  of  fighter  aircraft  to  replace  the 
F-15s.  The  F-15s  have  been  so  successful  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
sometime  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  replaced.  As  I  recall,  we  are 
not  quite  certain  of  the  figure,  but  the  contract  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  fighters  I  think  is  going  to  be  up  to  $50  billion.  That  is  for 
one  generation  of  fighter  aircraft.  How  does  that  compare  with  the 
number  of  dollars  we  are  spending  on  our  Nation's  highways?  Can 
somebody  address  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Well,  all  that  says  to  me  is  that  the  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  really  a  bargain  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it.  Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  you  look  at 
the  State,  local  or  Federal  level,  we  pay  no  where  near  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  pays  for  transportation,  and  we  have  the  best 
system  in  the  world  along  with  that.  But  I  recognize  that  the  logic 
escapes  me,  as  it  apparently  does  you,  sir. 

Senator  Baucus.  Well,  $50  billion  for  the  next  generation  of 
fighter  aircraft  compares  with  what  annual  total  spending  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Howard.  Senator,  I  think  the  current  spending  level  is 
around  $16  billion  per  year.  So,  it  is  about  a  third  of  what  it  would 
cost  for  that  generation.  I  think  your  bill  would  propose  an  in- 
crease in  that  spending  up  to  about  $20  billion  per  year  which 
would  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  the  needs. 

Our  needs  in  South  Dakota  are  similar  to  the  needs  that  Garth 
mentioned  in  Nevada  in  terms  of  our  inability  to  meet  our  backlog 
of  needs  and  current  needs. 
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As  I  recall,  particularly  on  local  bridges,  I  think  something  like 
nearly  70  percent  of  our  bridges  are  either  structurally  deficient  or 
obsolete  and  need  to  be  replaced.  So,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  been  under-investing  in  our  highways  and  bridges  and  we 
need  to  take  action  to  get  caught  up. 

I  think  the  significant  part  of  the  funding  proposed  in  your  bill  is 
that  it  would  not  take  additional  revenues.  It  would  fully  spend 
down  the  revenue  that  comes  into  the  trust  fund  each  year,  includ- 
ing the  interest,  and  then  would  draw  down  the  $10.5  or  $11  billion 
balance  which  exists  there  over  a  five  year  period.  So,  it  is  not  an 
irresponsible  spending  amount.  It  is  very  responsible  and  very  at- 
tainable and  would  certainly  be  beneficial. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  have  a  few  more  questions,  but  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  Senator  Reid.  Before  I  do,  I  would  just  like  to  confirm  the 
point  you  were  making  Mr.  Petersen  about  Uncle  Sam  not  spend- 
ing taxes  in  contributing  to  the  highway  trust  fund.  I  just  checked 
with  Mr.  Weiss  and  you  are  right.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  contribute 
to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Petersen.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Reid.  Representative  Stang,  you  indicated  that  some 
people  drive  100  miles  to  work  each  day?  Is  that  a  round  trip? 

Mr.  Stang.  Yes.  Some  of  them  will  drive  up  to  75  or  100  miles  a 
day.  A  lot  of  times  there  are  people  in  my  district  that  will  drive  to 
Drummond  every  day  back  and  forth  to  go  to  work,  or  drive  there 
three  times  a  week,  and  then  maybe  drive  another  25  or  30  miles 
round  trip  just  from  there. 

Senator  Reid.  So,  it  could  be  driving  to  work  and  back,  150 
miles? 

Mr.  Stang.  Easily. 

Senator  Reid.  Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
Montana  State  legislature  regarding  the  size  of  trucks? 

Mr.  Stang.  We've  had  a  number  of  bills  this  time  that  asked  to 
give  exceptions  to  the  Federal  bridge  formula  for  logging  trucks 
and  ship  trucks.  We  had  a  bill  which  would  have  increased  the  size 
of  trucks  to  allow  them  to  run  the  double-45s  on  the  freeways  in 
the  State  of  Montana.  Both  of  those  measures  were  defeated.  The 
double-45s  we  left  to  a  study  of  the  highway  department  to  deter- 
mine if  our  roads  can  handle  that.  We  had  a  number  of  other  bills 
that  just  asked  for  exceptions  for  various  combinations  to  allow 
them  to  keep  running,  as  the  owners  couldn't  keep  up  with  the 
new  equipment  that  was  available  to  run  on  the  roads. 

You  were  talking  about  Glacier  Park,  and  we  also  had  a  bill 
which  would  have  prohibited  trucks  on  highway  35  which  runs  up 
the  west  shore  of  Flathead  Lake.  They  wanted  the  State  to  restrict 
truck  traffic  or  eliminate  truck  traffic  on  that  stretch  of  road  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  the  condition  and  amount 
of  traffic  on  that  road.  Until  the  State  can  come  up  with  enough 
money  to  build  a  bypass  around  the  Kalispell  area  and  around  the 
lake  itself,  it  was  pretty  hard  to  justify  not  to  let  those  trucks  run 
on  that  road. 

Senator  Reid.  Because  there  is  no  other  way  for  them  to  go  that 
would  be  responsible,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stang.  Yes.  The  other  way  uses  about  twice  as  much  fuel 
and  has  about  twice  as  many  hills,  so  it  is  a  little  bit  longer. 
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Senator  Reid.  Mr.  MacDonald,  we  talked  about  the  next  genera- 
tion of  airplanes.  That  is  a  huge  amount  of  money — $50  billion. 
But,  I  am  told  that  over  the  next  20  years,  to  bring  the  roads,  and 
not  talking  about  bridges,  just  the  roads,  up  to  minimum  standards 
would  cost  up  to  $650  billion.  Is  that  figure  accurate  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  don't  know  if  that  figure  is  accurate.  I  know 
that  the  number  is  staggering.  It  is  in  the  many  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  know  that  for  a  fact. 

Senator  Reid.  The  reason  that  I  mention  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is 
that  I  don't  think  we  should  be  bragging  about  the  condition  of  our 
roads  and  highways.  I  think  that  the  need  for  renovation  and 
repair  on  our  interstate  system  is  significant,  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  be  bragging  about  our  roads. 

A  report  just  came  out  from  New  York  where  65  percent  of  their 
bridges  are  in  need  of  significant  repair.  You  should  not  be  driving 
over  one-third  of  the  bridges  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So,  I  don't 
think  the  Administration  or  anybody  else  should  be  bragging  about 
the  condition  of  our  roads  and  highways,  which  includes  the 
bridges  that  allow  us  to  go  over  those  roads  and  highways. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  the  Governors  Association  estimates  an  average 
that  States  will  have  to  increase  spending  65  percent  under  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  just  to  stay  even.  That  is  65  percent.  How  can 
States  like  Nevada,  Montana,  or  any  State  as  far  as  that  goes,  in- 
crease their  spending  by  65  percent. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  don't  know  where  the  65  percent  comes  from. 
That  doesn't  strike  me  as  a  number  that  fits  any  of  the  numbers 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard.  I  know  that  the  contribution  would  be 
fairly  significant  in  some  of  the  States. 

Senator  Reid.  We  know  that  the  suggested  formula  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  a  60/40  mix,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Roughly,  it  would  be  between  the  National 
highway  system  and  the  urban  roads. 

Senator  Reid.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  The 
reason  I  am  mentioning  this  is  that  I  think  we  have  to  become  re- 
alistic. It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  are  cutting  spending  on  the 
Federal  level,  but  we  are  not  cutting  spending  if  we  are  passing  the 
ball  off  to  the  States.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that. 
The  Governor  of  Montana  just  left.  He  is  headed  back  to  the  legis- 
lature to  try  to  arm  wrestle  them  to  meet  the  demands  that  the 
State  of  Montana  has.  I  can't  imagine  what  the  State  legislatures 
are  going  to  do  if  one  of  their,  probably  second  only  to  educational 
demands,  if  they  have  to  increase  by  65  percent.  Let's  say  the  Gov- 
ernors Association's  estimates  are  wrong  and  it  is  only  50  percent 
increase.  How  are  States  going  to  bear  that  burden? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  don't  know  how  any  State  would  bear  a  50 
percent  increase.  I  really  don't  believe  those  numbers  are  correct, 
based  upon  the  changes  in  Federal  authorization  proposals. 

Senator  Reid.  But  Mr.  MacDonald,  it  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scien- 
tist to  understand  that  if  the  spending  is  going  to  be  increased  from 
10  percent  to  40  percent  in  various  categories  and  the  same 
amount  of  work  is  going  to  be  done,  that  is  a  tremendous  increase. 
Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  it  certainly  is.  The  only  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram where  the  State  and  local  match  would  be  proposed  at  40  per- 
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cent  is  in  the  urban  rail  portion  of  the  program,  and  we  recognize 
that  is  controversial  and  it  is  far  from  being  cast  in  concrete.  The 
other  portion  of  the  program,  the  National  highway  system,  the 
participation  ratios  would  be  75/25,  and  that  is  the  current  ratio 
for  primary  and  secondary  system  projects.  So,  there  are  some  si- 
milarities in  how  we  will  be  funding  a  lot  of  the  projects. 

Senator  Baucus.  Montana  would  have  more  than  a  100  percent 
increase  in  State  contributions? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  have  the  numbers  here.  If  I  could  just  take  a 
quick  look,  I  could  tell  you  what  our  proposal  includes. 

Senator  Reid.  While  you  are  looking  at  that.  Garth  Dull,  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shows  that  the  proposal 
that  we  have  in  our  bill  wouldn't  increase  taxes  one  cent,  or  would 
it  adversely  deplete  the  highway  trust  fund.  Would  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Dull.  Yes,  Senator,  I  do  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Reid.  Why  do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Dull.  I  think  that  the  highway  trust  fund  can  be  drawn 
down  considerably  and  produce  a  roughly  $20  billion  per  year  pro- 
gram without  increasing  taxes  and  without  endangering  the  cash 
flow  situation  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Senator  Reid.  Thank  you.  Did  you  find  that  Mr.  MacDonald? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  I  certainly  did.  But  comparing  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1991  and  1992  for  example  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, the  Federal  apportionment  for  Montana  is  roughly  $105  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1991.  The  Federal  apportionment  for  fiscal  1992 
would  be  roughly  $141  million.  The  State  match  requirements 
yvould  jump  from  $18.4  to  roughly  $41  million.  So,  if  you  are  look- 
ing at  the  percentage  increase  in  the  State  match  alone,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Reid.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  is  the 
burden  on  the  States. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  But  if  you  are  looking  at  the  overall  percentage 
increase  in  the  total  program  size,  then  you  have  to  look  at  the 
program  jump  from  $104  million  to  $142  million.  So,  for  roughly 
$38  million,  an  increase  in  Federal  program,  the  State  would  have 
to  produce  roughly  $22  million  more  in  Federal  and  local  match. 

Senator  Baucus.  This  is  a  big  burden  on  the  States. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  I  recognize  that  those  dollars  are  substan- 
tial. 

Senator  Reid.  The  other  question  that  I  have  in  keeping  with 
this  same  line  is  how  would  we  get  clean  air  compliance  with  the 
Administration  bill.  Apportionment  is  based  largely  on  gas  sales. 
Therefore,  the  incentive  is  to  drive  more,  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  that  I  guess  the  Ad- 
ministration looks  at  it.  There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  that  re- 
quire substantially  more  attention  to  clean  air  requirements,  par- 
ticularly in  urbanized  areas.  In  fact,  I  would  say  many  urbanized 
areas  now  are  going  to  have  some  serious  problems  in  getting  the 
highway  projects  through  the  pipeline  because  of  the  more  strin- 
gent attention  required  in  the  planning  process  to  air  quality  re- 
quirements. 

Senator  Reid.  I  am  not  going  to  harp  on  this.  I  have  a  lot  of 
other  questions  along  these  same  lines.  Other  than  to  say,  and  I 
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repeat,  if  Administration  is  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  by 
saying  that  they  only  give  a  speech  that  the  tax  has  been  cut,  look 
at  the  highway  program.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governors  are  back 
there  in  the  legislatures  drowning  in  new  taxes  and  new  programs. 

At  the  State  of  Union  address,  one  of  the  big  applause  lines  was 
"We  are  going  to  return  programs  to  the  States,  $15  billion  worth." 
People  were  cheering.  But  the  next  day  they  look  and  they  find  out 
they  are  getting  programs  like  welfare  programs  that  are  going 
broke  already.  So,  I  would  just  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  State  legis- 
lator here  from  Montana,  you  better  look  at  some  of  these  great 
programs  you  are  getting. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  Senator  Reid.  The 
Administration  believes  that  it  is  proposing  to  increase  the  Federal 
total  dollar  size  to  the  maximum  degree  that  Congress  will  permit 
under  its  budget  targets.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  needs 
certainly  are  greater  than  the  funding  levels  that  we  are  propos- 
ing. We  feel  there  is  a  constraint  on  the  budget  targets. 

Senator  Reid.  Another  one  of  the  big  cop-outs  of  the  past  year  is 
that  everything  is  based  upon  budget  agreements.  With  just  a  little 
bit  of  leadership,  those  could  be  changed  real  easily. 

Garth,  if  States  were  required  to  provide  much  larger  matching 
shares  for  Federal  air  highway  projects,  what  impact  would  that 
have? 

Mr  Dull.  I  think  that  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  us.  First,  we 
don't  think  that  the  Federal  program  at  all  recognizes  the  effort 
that  the  States  are  already  putting  into  it.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
funding  is  shouldered  by  the  State  and  local  entities.  That  is  going 
to  take  money  right  out  of  our  maintenance  program  or  force 
States  to  increase  their  own  gas  taxes  or  user  revenues. 

Senator  Reid.  Could  you  explain  the  current  highway  tax  effort 
in  Nevada,  and  relate  that  to  the  unmet  highway  needs?  An  exam- 
ple would  be  the  initiative  that  was  passed  in  Clark  County  for 
$100  million  per  year  additional  taxes  for  highway  funding. 

Mr.  Dull.  I  think  that  is  an  example  of  the  frustration  that  the 
locals  see  with  the  tremendous  growth  in  Clark  County,  for  in- 
stance, the  public  down  there  and  the  county  itself  held  an  adviso- 
ry vote  that  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  legislature  that  al- 
lowed Clark  County  to  collect  various  taxes  for  transportation,  to- 
talling about  $100  million  per  year.  There  is  also  another  bill  in 
the  legislature  currently  that  may  be  acted  on  very  soon  that 
would  raise  gas  taxes  and  diesel  taxes  by  the  equivalent  of  15  cents 
a  gallon.  That  will  put  us  again  far  away  in  first  place  as  far  as  gas 
taxes  are  concerned  nationwide.  We  are  already  one  of  the  highest. 

Senator  Reid.  If  existing  construction  and  design  standards  for 
Federal  aid  highways  were  eliminated  for  700,000  miles  of  existing 
systems,  what  difference  would  this  make? 

Mr.  Dull.  This  is  something  that  greatly  concerns  us.  As  I'm 
sure  everybody  is  aware,  the  greatest  accident  and  fatality  rates  we 
currently  have  are  on  the  rural,  primary  and  secondary.  We  feel 
that  to  eliminate  those  design  and  construction  standards  at  this 
time,  is  contrary  to  public  safety.  We  don't  feel  that  you  can  expect 
50  States  to  raise  funds  and  maintain  highways  uniformly  for  the 
greatest  percentage  of  the  Federal  aid  system  now  which  is  ap- 
proximately 700,000  miles.  Senator. 
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Senator  Reid.  Thank  you,  Senator  Baucus. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you,  Harry. 

Vern,  I  wonder  if  you  could  go  into  a  httle  more  detail  in  talking 
about  the  military  use  of  highways  in  and  around  Fergus  County. 
How  does  this  affect  safety  factors  and  state  the  amount  of  military 
traffic  there  might  be,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  from  the 
need  of  a  good  solid  system,  not  only  to  be  able  to  keep  our  minute- 
men  up  to  date  and  so  forth,  but  also  to  have  a  system  that  is  safe 
for  the  civilians  who  use  those  highways.  Can  you  just  go  into  that 
in  a  little  detail?  I  am  trying  to  get  a  record  here  so  that  those  in 
the  east  can  understand  that  from  their  point  of  view,  they  are 
going  to  want  their  dollars  spent  on  our  highways  out  here  too. 

Mr.  Petersen.  The  military  does  definitely  have  a  significant 
impact  on  our  roads.  There  is  nine  counties  in  Montana  that  are 
affected  by  the  Wing  One  and  Wing  Six  missile  complex.  There  is 
200  missiles  involved.  Fergus  County  has  a  little  over  one-fourth  of 
those. 

One  thing  that  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  does  do  on 
what  they  call  the  TE  Routes,  transporter  rector  routes,  is  they  fur- 
nish the  crushed  top  surfacing,  and  then  the  counties  maintain  the 
roads.  So  that  is  helpful  to  the  county  roads.  But  the  State  high- 
ways, the  action  is  in  Great  Falls  because  that  is  where  the  base  is, 
and  there  are  times  of  the  day  when  you  can  meet  three  out  five 
vehicles  on  the  road  consistently  that  are  military  vehicles.  That  is 
like  shift  changes  when  you  are  traveling  between  Lewistown  and 
Great  Falls.  I  feel  that  there  is  definitely  a  national  interest  in 
maintaining  those  highways. 

There  was  a  lot  of  cheering  prematurely  when  they  talked  about 
the  moveable  missiles.  They  were  going  to  redo  all  of  the  highways 
to  accommodate  wider  loads  and  whatnot.  That  would  have  certain- 
ly been  a  boom  for  our  area.  That  hasn't  come  about,  but  the  Air 
Force  is  very  safety  conscious.  I  have  never  seen  them  speeding  or 
anything.  But  just  add  that  kind  of  traffic  to  those  county  roads  is 
definitely  a  safety  factor,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Reid.  If  I  could  interject.  Senator  Baucus,  elaborating  on 
what  was  said  earlier:  military  vehicles  don't  pay  gas  tax,  so,  you 
get  a  double  whammy. 

Senator  Baucus.  If  we  get  Midgetman  missiles,  what  roads  are 
they  going  to  travel  on?  I  have  ridden  in  the  prototype  of  the  Midg- 
etman missiles.  They  have  big  tires  and  they  are  designed  to  travel 
across  fields  and  so  forth,  and  also  to  travel  on  the  roads  and  high- 
ways. They  are  big.  I  don't  know  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  big 
Midgetman  system  or  not,  but  we  may,  it  is  possible.  That  would 
have  quite  an  additional  impact  on  the  system. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  we  in  the  west  have  our  unique  needs,  which  we 
have  just  been  discussing.  I  think  some  in  the  east  would  like  to 
find  ways  to  get  incentives  in  a  highway  bill  that  reduces  intensity 
of  travel.  When  we  pass  legislation,  there  is  going  to  be  some  kind 
of  compromise.  We  need  legislation  that  addresses  our  rural  needs 
and  interests  and  also  legislation  that  recognizes  those  other  inter- 
ests, namely,  ways  to  reduce  intensity  of  travel  in  the  more  con- 
gested areas  in  the  urban  parts  of  America.  Can  you  give  us  some 
ideas  that  we  can  go  back  with  to  give  them  some  further  ideas  on 
how  to  design  a  highway  bill  that  provides  incentives  to  reduce  in- 
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tensity,  and  plan  a  little  better  to  recognize  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  cities  that  don't  meet  the  non-attainment 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  for  example. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  are  two  provisions  in  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  relate  to  that.  One  is  what  they  call  congestion 
pricing,  which  would  allow  over  a  million  tolls  or  other  types  of 
charges  to  be  imposed  on  existing  free  routes  in  the  urban  areas  to 
cause  the  motorists  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  to  pay  a  price 
during  rush  hour,  similar  to  what  we  currently  do  in  transit  situa- 
tions where  there  is  a  higher  fare  in  the  peak  periods. 

There  is  also  a  provision  relating  to  the  National  highway 
system  where  any  new  beltways  that  would  constructed,  they 
would  have  to  include  lanes  that  did  not  connect  to  any  other 
routes  other  than  routes  on  the  National  highway  system.  In  other 
words,  this  would  allow  through  traffic  to  move  through  the  cities 
more  efficiently.  Those  would  certainly  both  serve  to  reduce  conges- 
tion. 

I  recognize  the  congestion  pricing  in  automobile  transportation  is 
a  new  concept  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  anyone's  guess  as  to 
how  that  would  work,  but  that  is  certainly  a  proposal,  but  that  is 
certainly  going  to  be  an  option. 

Senator  Baucus.  Why  not  more  flexibility  and  allow  States  to 
transfer  dollars  from  one  highway  program  to  another?  Why 
shouldn't  there  be  more  State  flexibility? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  the  Administration  supports  flexibility. 
If  you  are  talking  what  flexibility  specifically  from  the  standpoint 
of  transferring  funds  from  one  part  of  the  program  to  another,  I 
recognize  and  I  think  the  Administration  recognizes  that  the  rural 
States  can  make  a  much  stronger  case  for  transferring  more  than 
15  percent  than  the  Administration  is  proposing.  I  think  the  real 
question  is  coming  up  with  a  formula  or  bill  that  is  equitable 
across  the  country.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  bill  if  you  were  writ- 
ing it  just  for  rural  States,  because  the  interests  are  fairly  specific 
and  easy  to  define.  Tom  Larsen,  the  administrator,  has  said  many 
times  that  if  we  could  come  up  with  a  different  and  better  formula, 
he  is  more  than  willing  to  listen.  The  AASHTO  has  been  working 
on  a  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  it 
really  hasn't  come  up  with  a  better  plan. 

Senator  Baucus.  You  do  recognize  that  among  western  States, 
more  flexibility  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  recognize  it  obviously  because  the  extent  of 
what  would  be  on  the  urban /rural  system  is  much  greater  in  the 
rural  States.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Baucus.  OK,  I  appreciate  your  contribution  here.  It  has 
helped  us  a  lot  and  thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  come. 

Our  next  panel  is  Dr.  Myles  Watts  of  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics for  MSU  in  Bozeman;  Mr.  Pat  Davison,  Paine  Webber  here  in 
Billings;  Ms.  Alyce  Kuehn,  Carter  County  Rural  Conservation  and 
Development,  Ekalaka;  John  Beaudry,  City-  County  Planner  from 
Columbus;  and  Bill  Fogarty  from  the  Port  of  Butte  in  Butte. 

OK  Myles,  why  don't  you  begin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MYLES  WATTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS,  MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  BOZEMAN,  MT 

Dr.  Watts.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  committee  at  the 
invitation  of  Senator  Baucus.  For  the  record,  my  name  is  Myles 
Watts.  I  am  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Economics  at  Montana  State  University. 

Montana's  economy  is  similar  to  those  of  many  western  States 
that  are  largely  comprised  of  natural  resource  based  entities:  agri- 
culture, mining,  gas  and  oil,  lumber  and  tourism.  Processing  end 
use  in  the  market  centers  for  these  commodities  are  often  geo- 
graphically located  far  from  the  States  in  which  they  are  produced. 
Due  to  this  situation,  Montana  is  not  unique  in  facing  the  following 
difficult  transportation  issues. 

One,  Montana  is  physically  large  and  sparsely  populated.  In  land 
area,  it  is  the  fourth  largest  State  in  the  U.S.,  yet  is  the  third  most 
sparsely  populated  State  in  terms  of  area  per  capita.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Montana  has  the  highest  per  capita  highway 
mileage  in  the  country.  The  financial  burden  for  these  highways 
would  be  staggering  and  unreasonable  if  placed  upon  the  States. 

Two,  Montana's  natural  resource  economy,  agriculture,  timber, 
and  mining,  is  heavily  dependent  on  a  transportation  system  that 
can  handle  high  bulk  at  low  cost.  Since  Montana's  commodities  are 
low  value  per  weight  and  volume,  a  high  proportion  of  the  price  at 
destination  is  due  to  transportation  costs.  Therefore,  an  accessible, 
well-  maintained,  low  cost  transportation  system  must  be  available 
if  Montana  is  to  remain  competitive. 

Three,  Montana  does  not  enjoy  a  comparative  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  and  processing  of  its  natural  resource  based  commod- 
ities. Therefore,  agriculture,  timber,  mining  and  gas  and  oil  produc- 
tion inputs  are  imported,  raw  products  are  exported,  and  nearly  all 
consumable  items  are  imported.  As  a  result,  Montana  is  definitely 
dependent  on  a  solid  transportation  system. 

Four,  nearly  all  commodities  transported  in  and  within  Montana 
occurs  by  two  means:  rail  and/ or  highway.  Therefore,  an  efficient 
highway  system  provides  a  competition  to  encourage  low  cost  rail 
service. 

Five,  the  U.S.  continues  to  be  concerned  about  its  negative  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  the  international  markets.  Commodities  produced 
in  Montana  which  are  so  dependent  on  low  cost  transportation  are 
the  same  commodities  that  make  a  positive  contribution  to  that 
balance  of  trade.  Therefore,  transportation  systems  in  States  such 
as  Montana  should  be  of  interest  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  a  few  of  the  important  industries  in 
Montana  and  I  will  concentrate  on  agriculture  and  timber  because 
they  comprise  about  50  percent  of  Montana's  economy,  and  tour- 
ism, which  may  be  our  strongest  growth  industry. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  Montana's  largest  industry  is  agricul- 
ture, primarily  in  the  production  of  feeder  cattle  and  small  grains. 
Montana  markets  approximately  one  billion  pounds  of  feeder  cattle 
annually,  nearly  all  of  which  are  transported  out  of  State  over 
highways. 

Wheat  is  the  dominant  small  grain  produced  in  Montana  with  a 
production  of  150  million  bushels  annually,  94  percent  of  which  is 
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sold  through  Pacific  Northwest  markets,  and  approximately  two- 
thirds  is  eventually  exported  to  markets  around  the  world. 

The  extensive  nature  of  Montana's  agriculture,  combined  with  a 
sparse  population,  results  in  greater  distances  between  the  farm 
and  the  grain  elevator,  and  thus  a  heavier  dependence  upon  high- 
way transportation. 

Many  local  elevators  have  closed  in  the  last  ten  years  in  Mon- 
tana and  with  that,  the  dependence  on  highways  has  been  exacer- 
bated. It  is  important  to  reemphasize  that  highways  in  Montana,  in 
themselves,  are  an  important  mode  of  transportation  for  grain,  but 
also  provide  a  necessary  competitive  force  which  encourages  rail- 
roads to  offer  lower  cost  service. 

With  regard  to  forest  products,  Montana's  forest  products  indus- 
try also  needs  a  diversified  transportation  system.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  forest  products  produced  in  Montana  are  exported 
out  of  State  by  truck  over  our  highways,  with  the  remainder  trans- 
ported by  rail. 

With  regard  to  tourism,  it  is  a  growing  industry  in  Montana  with 
over  90  percent  of  non-residents  entering  the  State  in  private  vehi- 
cles via  our  highways.  Tourism  in  sparsely  populated  areas  such  as 
Montana  is  generally  more  dependent  upon  highway  transporta- 
tion because  of  the  nature  of  the  recreations  sought.  For  example, 
to  visit  Washington,  D.C.  one  might  fly  to  the  area  and  use  mass 
transit  to  tour  the  historic  sites.  However,  for  recreational  activi- 
ties in  Montana,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  touring  spa- 
cious parks,  taxi  cabs  and  subways  are  not  a  viable  alternative. 

In  summary,  I  would  argue  that  a  well  maintained,  extensive 
highway  transportation  system  is  essential  to  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  States  such  as  Montana.  Montana  does  not  have  many  alter- 
natives, and  I  hope  that  reality  will  be  appropriately  recognized. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Myles. 

Mr.  Davison. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  DAVISON,  PAINE  WEBBER,  BILLINGS, 

MT 

Mr.  Davison.  Thank  you.  For  the  record,  my  name  is  Patrick 
Davison.  I  am  a  CPA  and  an  investment  executive  with  Paine 
Webber  here  in  Billings,  Montana.  I  am  a  native  Montanan.  I  grew 
up  in  Fort  Benton,  Montana  which  is  in  the  golden  triangle,  and  I 
commonly  refer  to  that  as  heaven  on  earth.  Montana  is  one  area 
that  I  expend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  appreciating,  but  more  im- 
portantly trying  to  understand.  I  think  as  I  grew  up  driving  wheat 
trucks  in  the  area  where  we  produce  red  hard  winter  wheat,  I  real- 
istically and  first-  handedly  found  the  importance  of  highways  to 
grain  production  in  Montana. 

As  I  have  developed  my  career  and  stayed  in  Montana,  I  served 
as  a  certified  public  accountant  in  public  practice,  and  want  to 
today  maybe  reveal  another  side  of  the  story  that  directly  impacts 
the  people's  viability  and  survivability  in  this  State  with  our  high- 
ways. 

In  public  practice,  I  found  that  our  community  banks,  our  bank- 
ing industry,  relied  substantially  upon  the  health  of  agriculture.  If 
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agriculture  was  healthy,  so  were  our  banking  communities.  That 
made  a  different  to  every  part  of  our  financial  sector  that  we  have 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  When  those  dollars  trickled  through  the 
entire  country  and  when  they  threw  the  entire  county  through 
each  individual  community,  we  saw  great  things  happen.  When  we 
had  the  depression  in  agriculture  when  we  saw  the  State  fall 
behind  when  we  had  the  drought,  we  saw  a  number  of  communities 
fall  apart  and  great  things  disappear. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  fits  in  to  what  people  do  with  their 
money  as  they  are  surviving  and  retiring  Montana.  As  the  tax 
structure  is  changing  Montana  and  more  and  more  of  it  is  being 
shoved  onto  the  States,  people  are  making  the  decision  to  stay  in 
Montana  or  leave  Montana  based  on  taxes.  What  that  does  is  that 
if  we  had  to  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  our  highways  because  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  do  that,  we  will  find  more  people  ex- 
iting the  State.  When  a  person  looks  at  the  great  natural  resources 
that  we  have,  and  our  economy  is  entirely  driven  on  national  re- 
sources, we  need  to  have  a  very  complex  highway  structure.  More 
than  just  what  is  highlighted  in  pink,  it  is  those  rural  roads  that 
really  make  the  difference.  They  make  the  bread  basket  of  Mon- 
tana. 

As  we  put  those  together,  we  start  to  understand  the  real  basic 
dollars  that  are  earned  in  this  State  and  kept  in  this  State.  Glacier 
Park  was  mentioned  earlier  and  is  very  essential  to  this  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  place  where  you  have  to  travel  through  Montana 
to  get  to  it.  In  the  same  sense,  it  takes  a  lot  of  area  to  raise  live- 
stock, and  a  lot  of  area  to  grow  grain,  and  we  need  those  type  of 
roads.  Naturally  you  are  going  to  have  sparsely  populated  areas 
when  that  land  is  used  for  production  of  natural  resources.  So,  it 
only  makes  sense  I  think,  from  a  Federal  perspective,  to  keep  that 
investment  in  Montana  with  the  highway  system. 

I  think  the  other  point  that  I  have  often  looked  at  in  discussing 
the  highway  issue  is  that  when  the  State  of  Montana  was  called 
upon  to  provide  missile  silos,  missile  bases,  and  provide  the  road 
system,  that  was  something  that  had  to  be  done  over  time.  It  was 
an  investment  in  this  country  to  maintain  that.  So,  in  the  event  we 
needed  it,  it  was  there.  In  the  same  sense,  if  we  cut  back  on  the 
investment  in  highways  in  Montana  and  say  that  we  only  go  to  the 
rural  or  very  populated  urban  areas,  and  we  need  Montana  again 
in  the  future,  we're  not  going  to  have  that  investment  in  place  and 
that  infrastructure  ready  to  go. 

I  think  then  from  a  financial  perspective,  it  makes  only  good 
business  sense  to  look  at  the  long  term  perspective  of  what  high- 
ways are  and  what  place  they  have  in  the  environment  of  the 
entire  United  States  as  they  relate  specifically  to  Montana.  I  would 
encourage  that  argument  to  be  carried  forward  when  you  do  dis- 
cuss and  when  the  Congress  does  sit  back  and  evaluate  this,  that 
on  the  long  term  perspective,  there  is  an  essential  part  to  keep  this 
financial  network  going  through  a  strong  highway  system.  It  is 
something  that  can't  be  changed  overnight,  but  certainly  it  could 
be  deteriorating  quickly  if  we  don't  deal  with  it  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

As  an  individual  living  in  Montana,  I  appreciate  that  we  live  in  a 
State  where  there  are  less  than  800,000  people,  where  we  probably 
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receive  more  Federal  dollars  than  perhaps  we  kick  in,  but  we  have 
a  State  that  provides  natural  resources  that  other  parts  of  this 
country  cannot  provide.  Sometimes  there  are  some  fixed  costs  that 
have  to  be  underwritten  by  a  larger  group.  That  larger  group  is  the 
United  States.  We  send  our  children  to  fight  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, we  participate  in  the  Congressional  progress,  we  participate 
entirely  throughout  the  activities  throughout  the  United  States, 
just  as  any  other  State  does.  But  in  turn,  we  also  have  to  sacrifice 
the  urban  areas  that  we  can't  enjoy  because  we  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  those. 

But  what  is  essential  is  that  highway  networks,  not  just  the 
major  highways  and  the  primary,  but  those  rural  secondary  roads 
have  to  be  maintained.  I  hope  that  as  you  address  this  issue,  you 
realize  that  there  are  a  couple  things.  One  is  the  long  term  invest- 
ment that  is  important  to  maintaining  our  highway  system.  The 
other  part  is  that  we  have  people  here  that  are  surviving  on  the 
primary  industry  of  Montana  which  is  natural  resources.  It  will 
affect  this  State  greatly  if  we  lose  that. 

I  urge  you  to  strongly  support  and  continue  to  support  the  efforts 
of  strengthening  the  highway  system. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Pat. 

Ms.  Kuehn,  you  are  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALYCE  KUEHN,  EASTERN  PLAINS  RC&D 
RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  EKALAKA,  MT 

Ms.  Kuehn.  Senators  Baucus  and  Reid,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  Alyce  Kuehn  and  I  represent  the  Eastern  Plains  RC&D, 
and  I  serve  as  chairperson  for  that  organization. 

First,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  organization  I  represent. 
RD&C  stands  for  Resource  Conservation  and  Development.  The 
Eastern  Plains  RC&D  contains  16  counties.  That  is  roughly  one- 
fourth  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  RC&D  is  a  grass-roots  ap- 
proach to  a  multi-county  economic  development,  with  the  main 
focus  on  rural  community  growth. 

One  very  noteworthy  accomplishment  of  our  RC&D  are  the 
human  resources  that  are  being  developed.  Strong  and  committed 
community  leadership  is  the  corner  of  all  RC&D  activities.  Several 
economic  development  projects  are  underway.  One  such  project  is 
the  development  of  a  marketing  alliance.  This  marketing  alliance 
would  expand  and  develop  markets  for  home-based  businesses.  In 
Montana,  one  of  the  community  survival  tactics  is  to  try  and  diver- 
sify our  economy.  The  home-based  business  marketing  allowance 
would  in  effort,  do  that  for  our  communities. 

As  our  RC&D  communities  work  through  their  projects,  we  find 
that  our  successes  will  be  based  on  our  ability  to  transport  our 
goods  and  services  to  the  marketplace,  or  to  bring  people  in,  such 
as  the  tourism  industry.  Shipping  costs,  available  transportation 
routes,  and  the  condition  of  our  roads  are  major  considerations  as 
we  work  toward  building  economic  stability  in  Montana. 

As  I  read  through  the  reference  materials  provided  for  this  hear- 
ing this  morning,  I  was  awed  by  the  sheer  complexity  of  this  issue 
and  the  vast  amount  of  funding  required  just  to  maintain  status 
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quo.  In  view  of  this  overwhelming  aspect,  I  wanted  to  point  out  a 
few  things  that  we  just  cannot  allow  to  happen. 

As  our  congressional  delegates  work  through  many  important 
issues  affecting  us  on  all  levels,  we  cannot  forget  that  without  a 
highway  system,  many  of  our  other  priorities  will  be  compromised. 
State  and  Federal  funding  are  tied  to  numerous  regulations.  These 
regulations  substantially  elevate  the  cost  of  road  construction  and 
maintenance.  We  have  to  maintain  a  balance  between  safety  and 
those  regulations.  We  cannot  allow  safety  regulations  only  to  deny 
us  adequate  roads.  We  cannot  allow  a  network  of  roads  that  is  crit- 
ical to  our  economy  to  go  unmaintained. 

In  eastern  Montana,  the  proposed  highway  funding  cuts  took  the 
very  heart  out  of  our  existing  system.  All  you  need  to  do  is  look  at 
the  map,  look  at  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  and  realize  what 
happened.  With  these  cuts  implemented,  the  whole  highway 
system  will  just  fall  apart  as  far  as  our  being  able  to  make  it  to  the 
marketplace.  This  will  be  a  devastating  blow  to  an  already  flat 
economy. 

The  residents  in  eastern  Montana  have  been  working  to  increase 
trade  with  Canada  and  other  States.  A  north/south  route  through 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  essential  to  many  of  our  propos- 
als. From  Regina  to  Denver,  the  closest  route  is  through  eastern 
Montana.  We  that  live  there  cannot  allow  priorities  for  the  Federal 
and  State  highway  system  to  be  chosen  without  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  these  north/south  routes.  Rural  Montana  is  losing 
the  battle  of  economic  soundness.  We  cannot  allow  a  portion  of  our 
State  to  go  counter-productive  due  to  the  lack  of  funding  for  our 
highway  system. 

As  I  read  through  the  Transportation  Act  of  1991,  I  was  encour- 
aged to  see  the  commitment  and  emphasis  that  this  bill  places  on 
the  highway  network  system  in  our  Nation.  This  bill  will  distribute 
funds  more  fairly,  it  focuses  on  upgrading  and  refurbishing  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads,  as  well  as  granting  States  more  flexibil- 
ity and  control  in  spending  those  dollars.  In  response  to  this  philos- 
ophy, we  say  "hold  that  thought." 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  critical  that  as  our  Con- 
gressional delegates  balance  the  hard  choices  that  they  have  to 
make  for  all  the  priorities  that  they  face,  we  know  that  they  will 
see  that  commitment  to  the  highway  system  today,  will  enable  us 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Alyce.  We  get  a  lot  of 
traffic  back  and  forth  from  Canada  and  in  fact  it  is  a  major  possi- 
bility for  growth,  particularly  in  tourism.  Anyway,  there  is  a  high- 
way that  goes  up  to  Canada,  but  coming  back  down  they  can't  go 
down  toward  Denver.  They  are  trying  to  get  traffic  down  to  south- 
eastern Montana,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  we  can  make  sure 
that  the  highway  system  in  southeastern  Montana,  particularly 
north/south,  is  strong. 

Mr.  Petersen  from  Fergus  Coun.  Highway  200  is  a  major  high- 
way that  goes  east/west  across  Montana. 

Senator  Reid.  What  area  did  that  assembly  man  represent? 

Senator  Baucus.  He  was  over  in  St.  Regis,  which  is  in  the  west. 

Senator  Reid.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Baucus.  And  Alyce  represents  the  RC&D,  the  16  coun- 
ties in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  You  can  see  there  is  not  a  lot 
of  pink  those  16  counties. 

Senator  Baucus.  John,  you  are  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BEAUDRY,  CITY-COUNTY  PLANNER, 

COLUMBUS,  MT 

Mr.  Beaudry.  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid,  my  name  is 
John  Beaudry.  I  am  the  administrator  and  planning  director  for 
Stillwater  County  which  is  the  county  just  west  of  where  we  are 
now.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  county's 
transportation  needs  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  high- 
way program. 

The  Federal  highway  program  is  critical  not  only  to  the  trans- 
portation system,  but  also  to  the  economic  well-being  of  Stillwater 
County.  Interstate  90  bisects  the  county  and  there  is  one  primary 
route  north  and  south  in  the  county.  There  are  also  five  Federal 
aid  secondary  routes  in  the  county,  fourteen  major  bridges,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  bridge  structures,  eight  railroad  crossings,  and  one 
designated  forest  highway  project. 

Federal  funding  for  the  interstate  has  been  adequate  in  the  past 
in  our  area,  and  the  primary  route  is  scheduled  for  reconstruction 
within  the  next  five  years.  However,  it  is  the  development  and 
repair  of  secondary  roads,  bridges  and  the  forest  highway  project 
that  are  under-funded  and  are  increasingly  important  to  our  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  the  ongoing  economic  development  activity  in 
Stillwater  County,  as  our  following  examples  will  illustrate. 

Federal  aid  secondary  419  serves  southern  Stillwater  County,  in- 
cluding Custer  National  Forest,  the  Absaroka-  Beartooth  Wilder- 
ness, and  the  Stillwater  platinum /palladium  mine.  This  route  is 
also  the  designated  forest  highway  route  number  83.  However,  it 
was  designated  a  forest  highway  route  over  eight  years  ago,  and  we 
are  still  at  least  two  years  away  from  any  construction  funding. 
The  current  program  in  the  Federal  highway  program  will  only 
provide  funding  for  half  of  that  project  at  this  time.  I  think  part  of 
it  is  because  of  the  time  delays  we  experience  and  the  cost  of  high- 
way construction  goes  up.  The  remainder  of  the  funding  for  this 
project  is  unknown  at  this  point. 

The  Stillwater  mine,  for  example,  produces  platinum  and  palladi- 
um group  metals  and  currently  employs  over  360  people  that  travel 
this  route  every  day.  This  is  the  only  platinum/ palladium  mine  in 
the  United  States,  and  competes  internationally  in  the  markets 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  African  metals.  Platinum  group 
metals  are  used  for  automotive  pollution  control  on  catalytic  con- 
verters, medical  applications,  electronics,  industrial  processes,  and 
a  variety  of  other  commercial  applications.  The  Stillwater  mine 
also  has  the  potential  to  double  its  production  and  create  an  addi- 
tional 340  jobs. 

Serving  the  economic  development  activity  such  as  the  Stillwater 
mine,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  not  only  the  State  but  also  the  National 
interest.  We  believe  additional  Federal  funding  for  transportation 
infrastructure  is  essential  to  continue  this  activity. 
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Another  example  is  the  Federal  aid  secondary  420  serves  south- 
ern Stillwater  county  and  is  the  alternate  route  to  the  mining 
region.  The  first  six  miles  of  this  road  were  paved  over  20  years 
ago.  The  remaining  14  miles  are  still  gravel  and  we  have  no  legal 
right  of  way  for  that  14  miles,  and  no  prospect  of  completing  this 
route  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Insufficient  Federal  funding  of  the  secondary  road  program  is 
the  primary  reason  for  the  incomplete  project  and  inadequate  con- 
dition of  this  route.  Another  secondary  route,  number  306,  also  in 
need  of  assistance  from  the  Federal  highway  program,  serves  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  This  road  was  constructed  with  Feder- 
al highway  program  funds  over  20  years  ago,  but  was  also  never 
completed.  A  four  mile  section  was  left  unimproved  and  the  rest  of 
the  route  never  received  the  finding  asphalt  surfacing.  This  road 
serves  the  prime  wheat  growing  area  of  the  county,  and  is  of  in- 
creasing importance  because  additional  farm  to  market  traffic  re- 
sulted when  the  railroad  line  was  abandoned  in  that  area.  This  was 
an  action  of  the  ICC.  There  are  also  numerous  natural  gas  wells  in 
this  area,  in  addition  to  a  proposal  for  a  multi-  million  dollar  in- 
vestment in  a  30-inch  gas  pipeline  with  a  compressor  at  Rapelje. 
This  route  is  intended  to  serve  the  increasing  demand  for  natural 
gas  in  southern  California.  It  is  just  one  indicator  of  the  future 
need  of  adequate  roads  to  serve  the  north  end  of  the  county. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  on 
Federal  aid  secondary  421,  which  has  also  never  been  completed 
but  was  started  over  20  years  ago.  We  are  not  sure  what  happened 
in  that  20  year  interim,  but  we  were  left  out. 

Bridges  are  also  a  significant  problem  in  Stillwater  county.  We 
have  had  two  off-system  bridges  collapse  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
I  have  enclosed  a  photo  of  one  of  those  accidents  with  the  testimo- 
ny. The  other  accident  involved  construction  equipment  that  was 
headed  for  the  Stillwater  mine  that  completely  collapsed  one  of  our 
bridges  where  we  had  to  route  the  traffic  off  of  the  secondary  route 
because  those  bridges  were  too  narrow  and  the  load  capacity  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  them.  We  put  them  on  our  county 
bridges  and  lost  one  of  those  bridges. 

These  bridge  replacement  projects  are  identified  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  county's  economic  development  effort,  but  funding  limi- 
tations cause  this  serious  hazard  to  continue  year  after  year.  The 
load  and  size  limitations  of  several  bridges  are  a  detriment  to  our 
further  economic  development  of  the  county.  Continued  funding  of 
the  bridge  program  is  essential. 

Please  accept  this  testimony  in  support  of  Senate  Bill  823  for  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991,  as  introduced  by  Senator 
Reid,  Senator  Baucus,  and  others,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

We  believe  the  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  highway  program 
should  focus  on  transportation  needs  to  serve  the  diverse  economic 
development  interests  of  the  Nation,  rather  than  give  the  priority 
to  traffic  congestion  problems.  Urban  traffic  congestion  problems 
are  more  effectively  addressed  in  mass  transit  programs.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  radically  alter  the  existing  Federal  highway  program 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  Legislation  to  provide  additional  funding 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  under  a  system  patterned  after  the 
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current  Federal  highway  program  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
workable  solution.  However,  the  States  should  be  given  the  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  program  funding  to  meet  their 
specific  needs. 

In  addition,  we  suggest  a  higher  percentage  distribution  to  the 
secondary  road  programs  wherever  possible.  This  secondary  road 
program  should  be  funded  at  a  level  equivalent  to  the  urban  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  Federal  highway  program.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  John. 

Bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  FOGARTY,  PORT  OF  MONTANA,  BUTTE,  MT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid,  for  the  record, 
my  name  is  Bill  Fogarty.  I  am  the  marketing  manager  for  the  Port 
of  Montana  located  in  Butte.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today. 

You  may  recall  Senator  that  the  Port  of  Butte,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  one  of  the  first  designated  inland  ports  in  the  country. 
The  port  is  located  in  southwestern  Montana,  at  the  junction  of  I- 
50  and  interstate  90,  and  it  is  the  only  point  in  Montana  where  two 
major  railroads,  the  Burlington  Northern  and  the  Union  Pacific, 
interline  in  the  State. 

The  port  ships  and  receives  both  domestic  and  international 
cargo.  Commodities  handled  by  the  port  include  lumber,  mineral, 
log  homes,  bottled  water,  firewood,  tires,  hay  and  hay  cubes,  fertil- 
izer, lime  grain,  agriculture,  and  mining  chemicals.  The  port  gener- 
ates the  majority  of  its  revenues  from  service  such  as  warehousing 
and  reloading.  The  commodities  received  are  either  inbound  rail 
and  outbound  truck,  or  vice  versa. 

The  port  offers  transportation  advantages  to  shippers  through 
the  offering  of  intermodal  services,  rate  alternatives,  and  access  to 
markets  not  previously  competitively  available  to  Montana's  pro- 
ducers and  shippers.  The  new  markets  available  are  those  primari- 
ly jointly  served  by  a  combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  system  and 
the  trucking  industry. 

The  highway  system  is  the  economic  pipeline  for  Montana's  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  to  gain  access  to  their  markets.  The  highway 
system  is  vital  to  the  port's  business  in  keeping  us  price  competi- 
tive in  the  origination  and  distribution  of  commodities. 

Montana  is  a  large  State  area-wise,  sparsely  populated,  and  long 
distances  from  the  major  market  areas.  We  are  also  a  State  that  is 
a  primary  producer  of  bulk  commodities  such  as  grain,  lumber  and 
minerals.  Transportation  becomes  a  major  factor.  For  example,  ap- 
proximately 45  to  75  percent  of  the  delivered  cost  of  coal  is  trans- 
portation. Grain  varies  from  25  to  33  percent,  and  forest  products 
vary  from  about  20  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  is  transportation. 

Nearly  all  the  products  that  are  shipped  through  the  port  origi- 
nate considerable  distance  from  the  rail  head,  some  in  excess  of  300 
miles.  If  the  highway  system  is  not  properly  maintained  or  devel- 
oped, it  adds  additional  transit  time,  requires  more  fuel  and  truck 
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maintenance,  thus  adding  to  the  costs  of  our  products  and  making 
the  port  and  Montana  shippers  less  competitive  in  the  market- 
place. 

Your  proposed  highway  legislation  is  very  important  economic 
development  tool  to  the  Port  of  Montana,  the  trucking  industry, 
and  Montana's  shippers.  I  strongly  support  the  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Bill.  I  think  you  and 
Myles  made  a  very  important  point,  namely  that  one  disadvantage 
we  have  in  our  State  is  that  we  are  not  close  to  markets  where  all 
the  people  are.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  add  value  to 
product.  We  have  manufacturing  processes  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
a  packing  plant  here  in  Billings,  and  flour  mills  in  the  State,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  just  difficult  to  add  value.  We  are  trying  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  making  the  effort,  and  we  have  to  make  the  effort 
and  we  will  make  the  effort.  But  because  we  have  bulk  commod- 
ities primarily  in  our  State,  and  because  they  are  far  away  from 
the  market,  the  transportation  costs  are  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  product.  So,  every  little  bit  makes  a  difference.  That 
is,  if  there  is  a  significant  deterioration  in  our  roads  and  highways, 
since  we  are  already  paying  such  a  high  proportion,  that  is  going  to 
have  a  proportionately  even  greater  adverse  impact.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  a  good  highway  system  where  the  roads  are  oper- 
ating, and  there  is  no  break  down  because  they  are  not  bouncing 
up  and  down  the  roads,  and  so  forth,  and  fuel  costs  are  lower,  that 
adds  a  proportion  benefit  in  the  cost  of  doing  business.  So,  it  is  crit- 
ical to  our  State  particularly  to  have  an  excellent  highway  system. 
You  two  made  that  point  very  well.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  wish  that  there  were  others  here.  You  are  preaching  to  the 
choir.  We've  just  got  to  convince  some  others,  but  that  is  excellent 
testimony. 

Pat,  you  made  an  excellent  point  about  people  in  our  State  are 
beginning  to  make  decisions  based  to  a  large  degree  on  the  taxes 
that  they  do  or  do  not  pay.  Obviously,  as  would  be  the  case  under 
the  Federal  program,  we  are  going  to  have  to  increase  our  taxes  to 
stay  in  the  program.  That  is  going  to  affect  people's  decision  to  stay 
here  or  not.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  probably 
going  to  have  only  one  member  of  Congress  is  because  people  are 
leaving  the  staff,  particularly  our  younger  people.  We  just  can't 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  population.  One  reason 
people  are  leaving  the  State  is  because  the  jobs  aren't  here.  I  also 
believe  that  the  taxes  of  this  State  contribute  to  a  good  number  of 
people  who  are  not  as  active  in  the  State  as  they  otherwise  might 
be,  and  some  are  leaving  the  State.  Many  Montanans  walk  up  to 
me  and  just  tell  me  that  either  they  are  leaving,  or  thinking  of 
leaving  for  that  reason.  So,  if  we  have  to  add  more  tax  burden  on 
them,  that  will  be  an  even  greater  problem. 

I  appreciate  your  making  those  points.  They  are  accurate. 

Mr.  Davison.  Senator,  if  I  could  add  to  that  please.  The  initial 
impact  is  not  only  the  loss  of  State  revenue,  and  as  you  say,  per- 
haps people  that  would  be  here  making  an  investment  in  jobs  and 
things  like  that,  but  we  also  lose  a  substantial  amount  of  communi- 
ty contributions. 
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I  know  of  specific  examples  of  clients  that  I  have  that  have  left 
the  State  of  Montana  for  tax  reasons,  that  are  also  now  giving 
their  money  in  contributions  to  charitable  activities  in  other 
States,  and  they  are  not  getting  them  here.  Those  are  very  substan- 
tial contributions  in  a  number  of  clients.  Those  dollars  magnify  the 
effect  on  our  communities. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  reality  of  this  federalism  where 
the  States  are  picking  up  the  costs,  and  we  are  carrying  that 
burden  more  and  more.  Now  it  is  becoming  such  a  reality,  as  you 
say,  that  people  are  making  a  decision  based  on  taxes.  They  are 
going  to  leave. 

I  am  not  going  to,  but  I  could  name  right  now  ten  people  that 
have  left  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  strictly  over  taxes.  I  know 
that  if  I  talked  to  other  professionals — CPAs,  stock  brokers— they 
could  tell  you  the  exact  same  thing.  So,  there  is  another  impact 
here  that  is  coming  in  through  the  federalism  of  shoving  the  costs 
down  on  the  States  and  exactly  what  you  are  speaking  of  in  Feder- 
al highway  dollars.  There  is  a  tremendous  impact,  sometimes 
maybe  not  seen  at  the  outset,  but  perhaps  down  the  road. 

Senator  Baucus.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  you  talk  to  from  out  of 
State  in  your  business,  but  do  you  talk  to  people  who  like  to  come 
and  visit  our  State  in  the  summer,  and  talk  about  the  highways 
and  roads?  Is  that  a  factor  of  whether  they  come  or  do  not  come?  I 
was  just  curious  if  you  have  had  experience  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Davison.  Well,  I  know  that  in  my  own  case,  I  have  invited, 
for  example,  some  clients  that  I  deal  with  or  some  people  I  deal  in 
business  with  off  the  East  Coast  to  come  out  and  go  fly  fishing.  It  is 
a  joke  once  they  start  talking  about  let's  dodge  the  pot  holes.  It  is 
something  that  I  go  through  and  explain  to  them  that  we  have  a 
change  in  the  temperature  that  causes  these  things  like  that, 
where  people  have  never  thought  of  that  before.  They  had  never 
experienced  that.  I  can  tell  you.  Senator,  that  I  have  had  people 
tell  me  they  know  when  the  get  into  Montana  and  cross  the  State 
line.  They  can  tell  the  difference  in  the  road.  A  classic  example  is 
coming  up  from  Sheridan.  We  have  recently  improved  some  of  that 
highway  there,  but  as  they  cross  into  the  State,  you  can  see  a 
change  in  our  highway  system.  It  is  definitely  different  than  a  lot 
of  the  other  States. 

Senator  Baucus.  Well,  it  is  a  good  point.  Mr.  MacDonald  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  is  saying  that  we've  got  to 
bargain  in  America.  Senator  Reid  responded  correctly  in  my  view 
that  we  really  shouldn't  be  all  that  proud  of  our  highway  system. 
Just  anecdotally,  I've  driven  on  some  highways  in  other  countries. 
I  once  drove  on  highways  in  Italy  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  just 
struck  with  the  interstate.  That  didn't  bounce  along.  Just  yester- 
day I  thought  I  had  a  flat  tire  driving  to  Mile  City.  It  turned  out  it 
was  just  the  interstate.  The  same  thing  with  the  primary  highways 
in  Italy.  I  can  just  tell  you  from  having  once  driven  those,  they  are 
in  good  shape.  I  felt  kind  of  guilty  that  here  our  American  high- 
ways just  aren't  that  good.  That  hit  me. 

John,  I  appreciate  what  you  said  about  Stillwater  and  all  the  ac- 
tivity in  and  around  Stillwater — the  mines,  the  forest  service  activ- 
ity, and  the  potential  gas  pipeline  and  so  forth.  I  realize  there  is  a 
lot  going  on  around  there  and  those  highways  are  very  important. 
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I  might  mention  to  Senator  Reid  too  that  I  once  worked  in  the 
Stillwater  mines  for  one  day.  It  is  quite  a  mine.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause Senator  Reid's  father  was  a  miner  and  everything  is  up  to 
date  in  this  mine.  They  have  really  done  it  right.  It  is  really  a  very 
impressive  operation  and  as  John  said,  it  is  the  only  platinum/pal- 
ladium mine  in  the  country.  We  need  platinum  and  palladium  and 
related  metals  in  this  country.  They  go  into  catal3dic  converters  as 
you  know,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  other  uses  too.  There  is  a  lot  of 
traffic  going  in  on  that  road.  It  is  down  near  the  southern  edge  of 
the  State.  I  can  just  sense  that  a  lot  is  going  to  be  happening  in 
that  part  of  the  State  in  the  next  decade,  and  they  are  going  to 
need  an  excellent  highway  system. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Reid.  I  have  a  number  of  questions.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  Stillwater  mine.  I  haven't  been  there  but  I  am  kind  of  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Stillwater  mine.  I  have  worked  since  I  was  in  the  House 
on  establishing  a  minerals  policy  for  our  country.  As  you  know, 
we've  been  plajdng  with  an  energy  policy  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades, and  have  been  real  failures.  We  still  have  no  energy  policy. 
But  a  mineral  policy  is  something  we  should  also  be  concerned 
about.  We  have  something  called  a  National  Critical  Materials 
Council  that  I  have  worked  in  and  have  been  personally  responsi- 
ble for  getting  funded  the  last  several  years.  It  is  a  real  shot  in  the 
arm  for  our  country  to  have  the  Stillwater  mine.  We  were  able  to 
get  this  product  from  two  places  principally,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa,  and  both  of  those  governments,  as  you  know,  are 
very  unstable.  So,  this  is  tremendous. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
involved  in  and  that  is  developing  our  natural  resources.  We 
haven't  done  a  very  good  job  at  that.  So,  I  am  a  big  fan  of  the  Still- 
water platinum  mine.  I  hope  that  it  gets  bigger  and  better  because 
I  doesn't  satisfy  our  needs.  It  helps,  but  it  doesn't  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Also,  we  talk  about  employing  360  people  in  the  mine.  That  is 
only  the  people  that  directly  work  in  the  mine.  Those  jobs  spin  off 
a  number  of  other  jobs,  so  it  is  real  important. 

I  think,  and  I  am  going  to  reemphasize  what  you  did.  Senator 
Baucus,  and  that  is  we  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  somebody 
grows  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  just  automatically  appears  as  a  loaf 
of  bread.  It  would  be  a  cost  saver  for  the  entire  Nation  if  we  were 
able  to  transport  our  products  better.  I  think  that  point  has  been 
made  here  today,  and  as  you  said,  it  is  too  bad  that  we  can't  convey 
this  to  our  urban  city  Senators,  because  they  are  just  as  dependent 
on  these  agricultural  products  as  we  are.  But  yet,  they  don't  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  being  able  to  transport  these  products  cheap- 
ly. It  has  been  mentioned  that  having  roads  with  potholes,  driving 
these  very  expensive  trucks  over  them,  bouncing  along,  just  adds  to 
the  cost  of  the  product  that  they  are  trying  to  transport. 

Dr.  Watts,  as  I  read  your  testimony,  about  half  of  Montana's  ag- 
riculture products  are  carried  by  rail,  and  about  half  by  truck.  Is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Watts.  No,  that's  of  forest  products. 

Senator  Reid.  OK,  how  about  agricultural  products? 
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Dr.  Watts.  Actually,  in  terms  of  feeder  cattle,  almost  all  of 
those,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  carried  by  truck  exported  by 
the  State.  We  have  just  got  a  very  small  feeding  industry  in  Mon- 
tana, so  almost  all  of  them  are  exported. 

In  terms  of  grain,  nearly  all  of  the  grain  is  exported  by  rail  out 
of  the  State.  The  problem  that  we've  got  in  Montana  is  getting 
them  to  the  grain  elevators. 

Senator  Reid.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  touch  on.  I  am  not  an 
agricultural  expert  for  sure,  but  tell  me  the  importance  of  these 
grain  elevators  shutting  down?  What  does  that  mean? 

Dr.  Watts.  Well,  several  years  ago,  we  went  to  what  is  called 
unit  trains  for  the  export  and  transportation  of  most  of  our  grain. 
So,  we  went  to  larger  trains,  basically  100  car  trains,  whereas 
before  we  were  using  smaller  trains  in  order  to  transport  grain.  At 
the  time  that  we  went  to  unit  trains,  then  because  of  the  economies 
of  size  involved,  we  needed  fewer  and  larger  elevators. 

Senator  Reid.  The  elevators  are  to  store  the  grain,  right? 

Dr.  Watts.  Prior  to  shipping  them  on  rail. 

Senator  Reid.  How  long  can  you  store  grain  in  an  elevator? 

Dr.  Watts.  You  can  store  grain  in  an  elevator  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Theoretically,  you  could  store  them  for  years,  but  most  ele- 
vators don't  have  that  sort  of  capacity.  So,  you  basically  have  to 
make  sure  you  get  all  of  last  year's  crop  out  before  next  year's  crop 
comes  in. 

Senator  Reid.  Could  one  of  the  witnesses  tell  me  how  far  it  is 
from  the  most  distant  point  east  to  west  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  north  and  south? 

Dr.  Watts.  About  650  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  350  or 
maybe  400  miles  north  and  south. 

Senator  Baucus.  Or  to  state  it  differently,  if  you  fly  from  the 
Alzeda  up  to  Troy  which  is  in  the  northwest,  that  is  farther  than  it 
is  from  Alzeda  to  Texas. 

Dr.  Watts.  It's  a  big  State. 

Senator  Reid.  It  is  larger  than  Nevada,  area-wise.  This  picture 
that  was  attached  to  your  testimony  is  very  descriptive.  Mr. 
Beaudry,  the  reason  that  it  is  descriptive  is  that,  again,  I  think 
that  when  we  talked  about  bridges,  which  is  part  of  our  highway 
transportation  system,  we  think  of  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  14th 
Street  Bridge  in  Washington,  the  Verrazano  Bridge  in  New  York 
City,  and  these  bridges  are  as  important  for  carrying  traffic 
through  a  State  as  they  are  for  carrying  people  through  their 
State.  As  you  can  look  at  the  construction  of  this  bridge,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  is  not  very  well  constructed.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  A  new  bridge  needs  to  be  built  here. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  would  say  so. 

Senator  Reid.  I  think  the  point  that  I  am  making  is  that  western 
States  also  have  problems  with  their  bridges.  It  is  just  not  an  inter- 
city problem.  It  is  just  not  a  problem  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  I 
think  this  is  something.  Max,  that  we  better  do  a  better  job  of 
trying  to  educate  our  colleagues  because  bridges  are  not  a  big  city 
problem,  as  evidenced  by  this  photograph  which,  as  we  know,  one 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Certainly  that  is  the  case  here. 

This  panel  has  been  very  interesting  to  me,  with  the  mention  of 
fly  fishermen.  They  had  the  National  convention  in  Reno.  I  went 
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and  thought  I  was  going  to  talk  to  10  or  15  people.  There  were  over 
1,000  people  there.  Fly  fishing  is  a  big  business.  I  have  come  to  re- 
alize that  it  is  a  tourist-oriented  business,  and  you  are  certainly 
right — people  shouldn't  have  to  come  to  the  State  that  has  the 
least  number  of  pot  holes.  They  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  State 
that  has  the  best  fly  fishing. 

Senator  Baucus.  We  have  more  miles  of  blue  ribbon  trout  fishing 
than  any  other  State  in  the  lower  48  States  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Reid.  And  with  tourism,  leisure  time  activities  being  so 
important,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  doing  a  better  job  of  allow- 
ing people  to  enjoy  those  activities  throughout  our  country.  This 
panel  has  done  an  outstanding  job,  I  think,  of  projecting  this.  Re- 
peating myself.  Max,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  better  job  con- 
veying to  our  colleagues  from  the  big  cities  that  our  problems  are 
just  like  their  problems,  and  they've  got  to  understand  our  prob- 
lems better  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you. 

Could  any  of  you  address  the  problem  with  this  map  here  with 
respect  to  ports  of  entry  into  Canada?  There  are  only  three  ports  of 
entry  on  that  map.  Could  any  of  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  need 
for  highways  north  into  Canada  so  that  we  can  increase  the  com- 
merce back  and  forth  between  them.  At  the  very  least,  we  don't 
want  to  reduce  commerce  between  Canada  and  Montana. 

Ms.  KuEHN.  Senator  Baucus,  just  to  give  you  an  illustration,  in 
Daniels  county,  Scobey  has  a  community  of  about  3,000  that  live  15 
miles  above  the  border,  that  have  about  30  miles  to  go  to  a  Canadi- 
an community  and  spend  their  money.  They  have  27  miles  to  come 
into  Montana,  and  they  would  dearly  love  to  come  into  Montana 
an  we  would  love  to  entertain  them.  Their  border  in  the  winter 
time  is  7  hours  and  they  have  been  working  for  about  a  year  now 
to  extend  that.  The  last  I  heard  is  that  this  summer  they  did  get  it 
extended  to  11  hours. 

Senator  Reid.  I  don't  understand  that. 

Ms.  KuEHN.  You  can't  cross  the  border,  in  the  winter  time. 

Senator  Reid.  Why  would  it  be  any  different  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer? 

Ms.  KuEHN.  Well,  because  of  the  summer  traffic.  The  desire  to 
come  down  for  recreation. 

Just  south  of  Ekalaka,  as  Senator  Baucus  pointed  out,  are  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  They  are  a  tremendous  draw  from  the 
Canadian  people,  plus,  coming  from  the  other  States  into  the  Black 
Hills  and  in  coming  into  Montana.  We  feel  like  the  southeastern 
corner  has  a  tremendous  avenue  into  the  State  that  we  must  very 
carefully  maintain  and  make  sure  that  it  is  available  to  people, 
particularly  in  advertising  the  potential  growth  for  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. 

Senator  Baucus.  Yes,  those  borders  there  in  the  crossing  area  is 
just  as  critical  to  the  communities  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
State.  Over  in  Eureka,  for  example,  last  year  we  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  persuading  the  Customs  Service  to  open  up  that  border 
24  hours  at  day.  Canada  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  but  we  weren't, 
which  is  nuts.  Finally,  we  were  able  to  get  that  open.  It  made  a  big 
difference  to  the  people  up  in  Eureka  because  that  is  really  their 
life  bud,  the  commerce  of  Canada.  The  same  would  be  true  for 
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Scobey  and  is  true  for  some  other  communities  in  northern  Mon- 
tana. We  call  it  the  high  line,  that  east/west  of  highway  that 
crosses  northern  Montana.  There  is  a  lot  of  traffic  on  that  part. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Let's  take  a  five  minute  break  before  we 
proceed  to  the  other  panels. 

OK  folks,  let's  resume. 

Our  next  panel  is  Mr.  Jack  Morgenstern  of  the  Montana  Con- 
tractors Association;  Ms.  Mary  Nielson  with  the  Montana  National 
WIFE  from  Plentywood;  and  Ben  Havdahl  from  the  Montana 
Motor  Carriers. 

OK  Jack,  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  list  here.  Let's  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  MORGENSTERN,  MONTANA  CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION,  LEWISTOWN,  MT 

Mr.  Morgenstern.  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid,  thank  you. 
I  am  president  of  Century  Construction.  I  am  from  Lewistown, 
Montana.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  highway  executive  committee 
for  the  Montana  Contractors  Association.  The  Montana  Contrac- 
tors Association  is  a  chapter  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  the  Nation's  largest  construction  trade  association.  We 
represent  nearly  275  firms  in  Montana  involved  in  heavy  construc- 
tion, commercial  building,  municipal  facility  construction,  and  sup- 
pliers to  the  industry.  Approximately  50  of  our  members  are  regu- 
larly involved  in  highway  construction  work  as  prime  contractors 
and  first  secured  subcontractors. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I  would  like  to  appropriately  interrupt  my 
written  testimony,  the  following  of  which  is  short  and  philosophi- 
cally to  the  point  which  is  good.  The  bad  part  is  that  you've  heard 
it  all,  so  I  though  I  would  stick  something  in  between. 

I  think  the  point  that  gives  the  contractors'  testimony  credence 
to  this  whole  thing  is  that  probably  more  so  than  anyone  else,  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  we  can  look  in  all  direc- 
tions from  all  perspectives,  and  we  see  what  is  going  on,  and  we 
certainly  feel  what's  going  on.  We  are  confronted  by  the  public  con- 
tinually about  the  supposed  pitfalls  and  successes  of  the  highway 
program  because  they  think  we  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  We  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  Department  and  we  are  very  aware  of  the 
frustrations  that  they  experience  in  long  term  planning,  short  term 
planning,  geographical  planning,  and  all  the  things  when  those 
planning  functions  are  interrupted  with  budget  constrictions. 

A  point  I  would  really  like  to  bring  out  is  that  we  work  a  lot 
with  rural  people,  rural  county  commissioners,  farm  to  market 
roads,  and  the  rest  of  that  system  that  is  not  pictured  here  which 
are  the  beings  that  bring  the  produce  of  this  State  to  these  arteries 
that  you  have  up  here  in  pink.  We  are  becoming  maintenance  pot- 
hole filling  contractors  because  we  go  out  and  these  counties  can 
barely  dig  up  the  funds  to  patch  the  holes  that  someone  before  us 
years  ago,  on  a  road  that  people  before  us  were  able  to  finance  and 
build.  Now  we  can  barely  patch  the  holes.  In  fact,  we  revert  as  con- 
tractors a  lot  of  paved  roads,  if  you  could  believe,  back  to  gravel. 
We  chop  them  up  and  put  them  back  to  gravel. 

Senator  Baucus.  You've  actually  done  that? 
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Mr.  MoRGENSTERN.  We  have  actually  done  that.  It  is  actually 
done  because  there  comes  a  point  that  paved  roads  do  have  to  be 
maintained.  During  the  life  cycle  of  the  road,  there  will  become  a 
time  when  a  major  expenditure  is  necessary.  If  you  can't  make 
that  expenditure,  it  is  more  economical  to  revert  it  back  to  gravel 
and  invest  a  little  year  each  year  all  in  the  lump. 

Then,  as  contractors,  we  have  to  transport  our  equipment  to  and 
from  the  job  sites  across  roads  that  are  not  on  the  HNS  system  and 
the  cross  bridges  that  are  not  on  the  HNS  system,  and  we  have  to 
get  hung  up  in  the  spring  thaw,  and  our  equipment  can  become  iso- 
lated. As  users,  we  really  understand  that  it  means  not  to  have  a 
road  that  is  in  maintenance  and  repair  and  usable  in  the  spring. 

With  that  I  will  continue  with  my  written  testimony.  We  con- 
tractors are  concerned  with  three  primary  points.  Number  one,  the 
funding  levels;  number  two,  the  timeliness  of  the  funding;  and 
number  three,  the  flexibility  of  the  funding. 

Funding  levels  must  not  be  interrupted.  At  best,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  proposed  changes  in  the  matching  percentages.  Fuel 
taxes  in  Montana  are  nearly  the  highest  in  the  Nation,  and  with- 
out additional  fuel  taxes  to  generate  the  matching  funds,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  the  Federal  match  after  this  year. 

We  urge  the  distribution  of  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  the  States.  Using  tax  dollars  collected  for  high- 
way and  transportation  needs  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  and 
deal  with  the  Federal  deficit  is  a  misuse  of  those  dollars,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  public  trust.  Investment  of  these  funds  in  our  trans- 
portation infrastructure,  where  they  belong,  will  yield  a  stronger 
economic  America. 

The  second  point,  timeliness,  is  paramount.  We  would  urge  the 
Congress  not  to  interrupt  the  general  continuity  of  the  highway 
program.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  studies  show  that 
each  $1  million  in  new  construction  in  Montana  generates  35  di- 
rectly related  jobs,  over  600,000  in  household  income,  and  nearly  $2 
million  in  associated  economic  activity.  Even  short  term  interrup- 
tion of  the  highway  program  could  create  an  overall  economic  tur- 
bulence involving  thousands  of  jobs  and  tens  of  millions  in  econom- 
ic activity.  Long  term  interruptions  would  be  economically  devas- 
tating and  also  would  destroy  the  construction  mechanism  that  is 
now  working  so  efficiently  for  the  taxpayer.  Therefore,  a  timely  au- 
thorization of  a  multi-year  highway  bill  is  critical  to  the  well  being 
of  the  system  that  is  in  place  and  working  here  in  Montana. 

The  third  and  last  major  point,  and  it  probably  should  be  the  big- 
gest word,  that  is  flexibility.  The  funding  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  money  is  not  wasted.  We  contractors  know  that  the  final 
decision  is  best  made  in  the  field.  Likewise,  management  of  Mon- 
tana's highways  should  be  accomplished  by  our  home  department 
of  highways.  Federal  requirements  should  carry  more  end  result 
mandates  for  the  HNS  system  and  less  spending  mandates.  Rigid 
spending  mandates  for  HNS  roads  will  generate  wasteful  results, 
and  deprive  the  balance  of  our  vast  highway  and  road  system  from 
needed  repairs.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  grant  the  States 
greater  latitude  in  determining  how  the  Federal  funds  are  spent, 
and  where  they  are  spent. 
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Those  of  us  in  the  construction  industry  have  a  heavily  vested 
interest  in  our  highway  program.  As  contractors,  users,  and  tax- 
payers, we  believe  that  the  concerns  we  have  voiced  here  today  are 
valid  and  that  they  are  serious.  It  is  our  initial  opinion  that  the 
proposed  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991  strongly  ad- 
dresses those  concerns. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mary,  you're  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  NIELSEN,  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
CHAIR,  WOMEN  INVOLVED  IN  FARM,  ECONOMICS, 
PLENTYWOOD,  MT 

Ms.  Nielsen.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  am  from  Plentywood,  Mon- 
tana, and  for  Senator  Reid's  benefit,  that  is  150  miles  further  away 
than  Glasgow.  I  have  served  WIFE  as  national  transportation  chair 
for  13  years.  I  was  especially  honored  to  be  asked  to  represent  agri- 
cultural interests  at  this  hearing,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity. 

We  know  by  now  that  both  Senators  are  aware  that  the  life 
blood  of  rural  areas  is  transportation.  Without  access  to  good  inter- 
modal  transportation,  small  communities  wither  and  die.  A  vital 
part  of  the  economic  equation  is  that  when  one  business  moves  in, 
another  will  follow,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true.  When  a  local  ele- 
vator closes,  and  as  Senator  Reid  has  just  heard,  a  lot  of  them  are 
closing,  it  is  followed  by  other  agri-businesses  also.  There  are  other 
services  resulting  in  rural  residents  driving  longer  distances  over 
the  highways  to  find  their  own  needs,  repairs,  services  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  In  the  process,  by  the  way,  they  use  more  fuel, 
therefore  pajdng  more  over-the-road  taxes.  Such  closures  also  force 
small  bulk  commodities  over  the  highways  that  were  not  built  for 
such  traffic.  In  this  State  alone,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  to 
have  to  drive  200  to  300  miles  one  way  for  their  replacement  parts 
for  machinery  at  harvest  time,  causing  lost  time  and  money,  and 
using  more  gasoline. 

A  major  problem  affecting  some  rural  areas  is  the  lack  of  public 
transportation  to  large  medical  centers.  I  am  talking  about  the 
long  distance  transportation.  Especially  for  the  elderly,  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped,  rural  health  care  for  many  is  a  problem, 
with  some  small  towns  having  only  minimal  health  care  services. 
Buses  that  used  to  be  available  run  by  small,  privately  owned  com- 
panies, have  disappeared.  Low  ridership  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  major  part  is  the  increasingly  high  cost  of  liability  insur- 
ance. 

An  annual  battle  for  our  organization  has  been  urging  Congress 
to  continue  the  funding  for  Amtrak,  Essential  Air  Service;  (and  we 
thank  Senator  Baucus  for  his  continuing  battles  for  that  for  the 
State)  and  Local  Rail  Services  Assistance  programs.  The  last  two 
are  relatively  small  programs,  but  are  vital  to  communities  that 
are  struggling  for  survival.  Viable  economic  development  is  not 
possible  in  smaller  communities  unless  they  can  prove  continued 
access  to  good  highways,  and  reasonably  priced,  reliable  transporta- 
tion by  rail  and  air. 
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Another  major  problem  for  all  States  that  are  heavily  reliant  on 
agricultural-based  economies,  is  the  deterioration  of  that  economy, 
with  what  is  a  productive  industry  receiving  less  and  less  of  the 
consumers'  food  dollar,  resulting  in  lower  revenues  being  realized 
by  governments  on  all  levels,  county.  State  and  Federal. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  could  be  the  instrument  to  improve  that  situa- 
tion. 

If  more  ethanol  production  is  encouraged  in  rural  areas,  it  will 
mean  increased  grain  production,  equalling  economic  benefits  for 
farmers,  equalling  more  taxes  paid  at  all  levels.  More  ethanol  pro- 
duction will  clean  up  our  air,  make  the  country  less  reliant  on  im- 
ported oil,  and  benefit  all  communities  as  the  additional  dollars 
move  through  the  economy. 

It  appears  to  those  of  us  who  have  looked  at  this  country's  infra- 
structure within  agriculture  for  many  years,  some  of  the  goals  that 
must  be  considered  are  a  balanced  transportation  system.  I  am 
aware  that  this  committee  is  not  responsible  for  rail  or  air,  but  a 
balanced  transportation  system  is  necessary.  Keeping  bulk  ship- 
ments of  all  kinds  moving  on  the  most  fuel-efficient  mode  possible, 
that  is  on  the  rails,  not  on  the  roads,  using  waterways  whenever 
possible.  Intermodal  shipping  arrangements  that  you  heard  about 
from  Bill  Fogarty,  must  be  increasingly  encouraged. 

In  retaining  the  remaining  branch  lines,  those  which  were  really 
unprofitable  are  already  gone.  The  effects  on  the  communities  and 
the  roads  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  abandonment 
procedures  such  as  in  Senator  Kassebaum's  bill. 

With  regard  to  safety,  all  communities  should  have  access  to  at 
least  good  two-lane  highways  with  wide  shoulders.  I  have  a  son 
who  had  problems  with  the  wind  on  one  of  our  narrow  roads,  and 
that  truck  turned  upside  down  because  of  the  wind.  He  met  a  large 
truck  and  the  gust  of  wind  from  that,  combined  with  the  high 
winds  turned  that  truck  upside  down.  He  had  our  grandson  with 
him.  Fortunately  they  were  all  right,  but  they  went  down  a  deep 
place  and  we  need  wide  shoulders  for  our  trucking. 

Railroad  crossings  in  unlighted  areas  of  this  State  now  have  re- 
flective material  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  sign  cross-arms, 
giving  night  time  drivers  clear  indications  of  unoccupied  crossings. 
This  should  be  a  national  project. 

All  agricultural  areas  do  not  have  the  same  problems.  You  were 
talking  about  Florida  just  now,  and  WIFE  members  in  agriculture 
in  Florida,  in  Palm  Beach  County,  report  many  accidents  due  to 
farm  trucks  going  to  the  sugar  refinery,  having  to  compete  with 
tourists  and  other  traffic  on  a  two-  lane  segment  of  an  otherwise 
four-lane  highway.  States  do  need  flexibility  for  their  planning.  I 
will  have  to  tell  that  WIFE  member  to  pay  more  fuel  taxes  down 
there.  Their  fuel  taxes  aren't  as  high. 

Mass  transit  should  be  encouraged  in  large  town  and  cities  which 
could  emulate  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  where  we  were  last  fall 
which  encourages  ridership  by  offering  free  rides  at  peak  business 
hours.  That  encourages  a  lot  of  people  to  use  it.  Rural  residents 
should  have  access  to  reasonably  priced  public  transit.  It  might  not 
be  considered  mass  transit,  but  it  is  very  important  as  public  trans- 
portation, as  long  as  we  have  it  on  a  regular,  but  not  necessarily  a 
daily  basis. 
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It  has  become  obvious  that  total  deregulation  benefits  only  those 
areas  where  there  is  sufficient  inter  and  intramodal  competition. 
And  I  need  to  remind  the  committee  that  agriculture  is  the  only 
industry  that  pays  the  transportation  charges  on  all  it  produces 
and  on  all  it  consumes  without  being  able  to  pass  those  costs  on. 

Finally,  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991  and  praise  your  efforts  to  utilize  the  high- 
way trust  fund  in  a  more  fair,  flexible  manner  of  distribution.  It  is 
a  major  step  in  the  right  direction  in  getting  that  fund  onto  the 
highways,  where  it  belongs.  It  can  no  longer  be  held  back  to  make 
the  deficit  look  smaller,  while  our  roads  and  bridges  need  our  tax 
dollars. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thanks  very  much,  Mary. 

Ben,  you  are  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  HAVDAHL,  MONTANA  MOTOR  CARRIERS, 

HELENA,  MT 

Mr.  Havdahl.  Thank  you.  Senator.  For  the  record,  my  name  is 
Ben  Havdahl.  I  am  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Montana 
Motor  Carriers  Association  in  Helena,  Montana.  We  want  to  cer- 
tainly thank  you  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid,  and  commend 
you  for  holding  the  hearing  on  this  important  matter  to  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  everybody  who  uses  the  highways. 

We've  submitted  a  more  detailed  written  statement,  and  I  will 
verbally  summarize  the  points.  Up  until  this  morning,  we  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  823,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  really 
look  at  it  carefully,  but  on  a  cursory  note,  it  would  appear  that  bill 
is  in  four  square  agreement  with  the  policy  that  Montana  Motor 
Carriers  Association  established  regarding  the  Federal  highway 
program. 

The  Montana  Motor  Carriers  represents  some  350  carrier  mem- 
bers, and  some  200  log  truck  members  ranging  in  size  from  one 
truck  operators,  to  carriers  with  fleets  that  exceed  300  or  400 
trucks.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  carriers  operate  in  interstate 
commerce  in  and  out  of  States  all  over  the  country. 

Our  Association  supports  the  continuation  of  a  high  level  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  our  system  of  highways,  especially  the  interstate 
system  and  important  principal  arterial  highways,  which  are  major 
connectors.  Federal  support  for  major  projects  on  secondary  and 
local  rural  roads  must  continue  as  well.  It  will  be  a  key  element  in 
the  Federal  program. 

High  mileage  States  with  low  volume  traffic  like  Montana,  re- 
quire continued  fund  distribution  by  formula,  ensuring  the  Nation- 
al support  for  our  Federal  aid  network. 

MMC  opposes  any  changes  in  the  current  formula  distributing 
primary  and  secondary  road  funds  and  particularly  interstate 
maintenance  4R  funds,  now  distributed  according  to  lane  miles  and 
vehicle  miles  of  travel. 

Information  published  by  this  committee  earlier  indicated  that 
by  changing  the  weight  of  vehicle  miles  of  travel  over  land  miles, 
rural   States   like   Montana  become  very   adversely  affected.   We 
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would  not  easily  absorb  the  Federal  cuts  due  to  our  small  popula- 
tion that  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  revenue  base. 

The  report  I  am  talking  about  showed  that  Montana  would  lose 
an  estimated  $30  million  annually  and  would  require  a  State  fuel 
tax  increase  of  six  cents  per  gallon  to  replace  the  money,  and  an- 
other 5  cents  per  gallon  for  the  matching  funds  if  the  matching 
ratios  are  changed.  That  is  a  total  of  11  cents  a  gallon. 

The  State  of  Montana  itself  is  projecting  a  $45  million  deficit  in 
the  State's  reconstruction  trust  fund  by  1995,  and  the  1993  legisla- 
ture would  have  to  raise  fuel  taxes  an  additional  nine  cents  a 
gallon  to  meet  that  obligation.  The  effect  of  these  two  would  have 
the  impact  of  doubling  the  current  20  cent  per  gallon  fuel  tax  in 
Montana. 

A  fuel  tax  increase  of  that  magnitude  in  Montana,  when  added 
to  the  current  level  of  20  cents  per  gallon  Federal  tax,  would  be  a 
total  of  $.60  cents  per  gallon,  and  that  would  seriously  impact  the 
trucking  industry's  economic  situation  which  is  already  in  difficult 
straights.  Then  in  addition,  I  read  in  the  Trade  Press  where  House 
leaders  are  advocating  another  five  cent  increase  in  fuel  taxes.  This 
time,  in  stead  of  for  deficit  reduction,  for  the  highway  fund.  That 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  65  cents  per  gallon.  That  exceeds  50 
percent  of  the  selling  price,  or  when  the  selling  price  of  fuel  less 
tax  is  considered,  that  is  100  percent  or  more. 

MMCA  urges  that  any  change  in  the  Federal  allocation  formula 
will  continue  to  provide  every  State  with  funding  support,  at  least 
equal  to  the  funding  level  that  we  are  now  receiving.  Your  bill  ap- 
parently will  do  that.  It  appears  to  even  increase  it. 

MMCA  urges  that  the  user  financed  Federal  highway  trust  fund 
be  spent  on  highways,  and  the  balances  to  be  drawn  down  to  fund 
a  larger  Federal  program. 

MMCA  vigorously  opposed  any  diversion  of  the  trust  fund  reve- 
nue for  deficit  reduction  or  for  cross-subsidy  of  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

In  a  renewed  national  highway  program,  truck  safety  measures, 
truck  productivity,  and  highway  research  must  continue  to  have 
strong  Federal  participation  in  backing. 

A  continuation  of  the  Motor  Carriers'  Safety  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  programs  aimed  at  substance  abuse  and  im- 
proving driver  standards  are  essential. 

Encouraging  greater  productivity  in  trucking  is  critical  to  our 
national  competitiveness  and  our  Association  feels  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  a  reduced  transportation  cost  of  greater  truck 
productivity  far  outweigh  the  costs  of  highway  improvements 
needed  to  accommodate  more  efficient  trucks.  Trucking  productivi- 
ty means  not  only  more  efficient  vehicles,  but  greater  conformity 
in  the  sizes  and  weights  and  Federal  guidelines  for  routing  sensi- 
tive cargo. 

MMCA  would  suggest  that  we  renew  our  commitment  to  a  sound 
Federal  highway  program  supported  by  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund,  and  we  ask  that  you  give  equal  consideration  to  recipient 
States  like  Montana,  with  changing  economies  and  declining  popu- 
lations. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  Ben. 
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Jack,  as  a  contractor,  I  wondered  if  you  could  help  me  out  a  little 
bit.  Sometimes  I  am  driving  Interstate  90,  this  side  of  Pipestone 
Pass,  and  it  is  down  around  the  Whitehill.  A  year  or  two  ago,  it 
was  like  a  roller  coaster.  Is  that  because  of  weather  or  just  ground 
shifts?  I  am  just  curious  about  that,  and  I  don't  know  if  you  know 
this  precise  area.  You  may  not  know  it. 

Mr.  MoRGENSTERN.  Well,  it's  another  Montana  phenomenon.  It  is 
related  to  soil  mechanics.  We  have  more  different  kinds  of  soil  to 
analyze,  and  Montana,  as  probably  any  State  in  the  Union. 

That  is  what  they  call  an  expansive  soil  and  it  is  very  susceptible 
to  water,  whether  it  infiltrates  from  the  surface  or  from  ground- 
water. If  you  could  imagine  a  sponge.  You  know  how  a  punch 
shrinks  and  swells,  and  so  the  mixture  of  the  soils  and  moisture 
before  they  are  compared  and  current  construction,  now  they  react 
to  a  moisture  that  relates  to  that.  It  is  a  soil  mechanics  problem, 
and  it  is  a  severe  one,  an  there  are  several  other  areas  in  Montana 
with  the  same  roller  coaster  effect  problem. 

Senator  Baucus.  Do  we  have  more  of  that  than  other  States?  Do 
you  have  any  way  of  knowing? 

Mr.  MoRGENSTERN.  I  would  have  no  way  of  knowing.  We  would 
probably  be  in  the  top  ten  percent,  I'm  sure. 

Senator  Baucus.  What  do  you  do  when  you  repair  it?  Does  the 
problem  go  away? 

Mr  Morgenstern:  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  That  is  an  engi- 
neering question  that  the  Department  has  to  face,  but  basically 
they  try  to  drain  the  project  in  such  a  way  so  that  the  soils  are 
always  subject  to  a  constant  moisture  content.  And  then,  bring  the 
soils  into  an  ultimate  compacted  state,  and  then  keep  them  unin- 
fluenced by  foreign  moisture,  and  build  the  road  in  that  manner. 
That  is  a  very  expensive  process  to  do  that. 

Senator  Baucus.  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  problems  like  this  do 
exist.  In  addition,  you  mentioned  that  the  soil  conditions  are  often 
very  unstable  and  cause  additional  problems. 

That  combines  with  a  third  observation  and  that  is  something 
that  Senator  Reid  has  mentioned  several  times,  that  just  to  say 
we've  completed  our  interstate  system  does  not  mean  that  we  don't 
spend  any  more  dollars  on  the  interstates.  The  interstate  is  not  in 
good  shape  in  a  lot  of  parts  of  Montana.  It  is  expensive  to  repair 
them  and  to  resurface  them,  and  so  forth. 

I  don't  know  if  you  can  address  this  or  not,  but  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Federal  dollars  are  to  be  spent  on  the  highways  shown  on 
the  map  in  pink,  and  only  one-third  on  the  remaining  highways  in 
Montana,  under  the  Administration's  bill.  Yet,  the  pink  constitutes 
only  20  percent  of  our  federally-assisted  highways.  So,  80  percent  of 
our  federally-assisted  highways  are  not  in  pink.  Again,  two-thirds 
of  the  dollars  would  go  to  the  pink,  and  yet  that  is  only  20  percent 
of  the  distance  for  highways.  Granted,  some  of  that  is  four  lanes 
because  some  of  that  is  interstate,  but  you  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  this  question,  do  we  today  spend  two-thirds  of  our  dollars 
on  the  highways  in  pink  or  not? 

Mr.  Morgenstern.  I  can't  answer  that  question.  John  Rothwell 
might  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Baucus.  John,  can  you  answer  that  question? 
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Mr.  RoTHWELL.  Senator,  I  was  making  a  note  about  one  of  the 
comments  that  you  made.  One  of  the  things  that  hurt  us,  and  I 
can't  answer  that  specific  question,  but  one  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened to  us  in  Montana  was  the  fact  that  during  the  building  of 
the  interstate,  Montana  was  one  of  the  States  that  rushed  the 
interstate  to  completion,  and  we  spent  the  major  portion  of  our 
matching  funds  to  complete  the  interstate  program.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  during  that  time,  we  let  our  primary  and  secondary 
roads  go  a  bit  downhill  because  we  were  spending  the  maximum 
amount  of  matching  funds  we  could  come  up  with  in  the  interstate. 

Now,  what  is  really  happening  to  us,  is  now  all  of  a  sudden  the 
rules  are  about  to  be  changed,  and  where  Montana  sits  in  a  posi- 
tion of  now  needing  to  concentrate  their  funds  on  its  primary  and 
secondary  funds,  because  our  interstate  is  in  pretty  good  shape.  We 
may  only  need  $35  to  $40  million  per  year  to  keep  our  interstates 
up  to  Federal  standards.  But  now  what  is  happening  is  that  we 
need  to  put  a  major  push  about  getting  our  primary  and  secondary 
roads  brought  up  to  some  standards.  Now  the  rules  are  changing  or 
are  trying  to  change.  You  brought  up  earlier  that  the  Federal 
match  increase,  or  the  increase  in  match  requirements  by  the 
State,  will  allow  us  to  put  much  less  work  into  the  primary  and 
secondary  systems,  because  that  is  where  we  need  to  spend  our 
money  now.  The  interstate  in  Montana  is  virtually  complete. 

Senator  Baucus.  Basically  you  are  saying  that  the  expenditures 
behind  this  map  are  backwards. 

Mr.  RoTHWELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Baucus.  That  is  that  the  two-thirds/one-third  is  back- 
wards. That  is  basically  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  MoRGENSTERN.  I  have  a  point  that  would  also  support  that. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  1980's,  the  State  instituted  the  RTF  pro- 
gram, the  reconstruction  trust  fund,  and  it  provides  a  ten  year  pro- 
gram to  provide  about  $35  million  in  dollars  to  work  on  just  these 
roads,  the  balance  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  areas  that  are  not  included  in  the  HNS  proposal.  The  public 
knows  that  we  have  done  a  good  job  with  roads  this  past  ten  years. 
They  are  complimentary  of  it.  But  if  you  ask  an  individual  person, 
well,  why  do  you  say  that.  He  will  say,  because  they  did  such  and 
such,  or  such  and  such.  Eight  times  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  because  of 
some  dollars  out  of  that  RTF  fund  that  were  spent  on  a  secondary 
or  a  primary  somewhere  off  of  this  system.  That  has  been  the  most 
notable  change  to  the  program. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  guess  I  am  perplexed  a  little  bit  about  inter- 
state because  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  that  90/10  match  on 
interstates,  and  that  is  90  percent  Federal  and  10  percent  State. 
We've  got  to  continue  to  spend  dollars  on  interests,  in  addition  to 
the  other  primary  and  secondary  roads  that  you  and  John  have 
both  been  talking  about. 

Another  question  is  directed  at  Mary.  Could  you  describe,  in  a 
little  more  detail,  the  adverse  consequences  of  abandonment  on 
highways?  When  a  rail  spur  is  abandoned,  it  puts  a  lot  more  pres- 
sure on  highways. 

Ms.  Nielsen.  I  think  Mr.  Champion  of  the  highway  department 
is  probably  better  equipped  to  tell  you  that,  except  on  a  personal 
level,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is  like. 
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Last  year  as  you  well  know,  I  fought  hard  to  keep  a  branch  line 
up  in  northeast  Montana.  The  Judge  ruled  in  our  favor  and  then 
the  I.C.C.  overturned  his  decision.  Now  we  are  in  the  appeal  proc- 
ess. This  is  nearly  a  50  mile  segment  of  a  branch  line  and  now  this 
service  ceases  at  Scobey.  That  whole  area  is  going  to  be  impacted 
severely.  Those  people  at  the  end  of  that  line  that  has  just  gone  out 
had  50  miles  to  drive  in  either  direction  to  get  their  grain  to  a  ter- 
minal at  any  kind  of  an  elevator.  That  railroad  is  from  Opheim  to 
Glasgow  is  going  to  remain  fine  for  quite  a  while  because  of  the 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  road.  But  nevertheless,  from  Opheim  to 
Scobey,  it  is  going  downhill.  There  are  seven  miles,  I  believe,  that 
are  graveled,  that  have  never  been  there  for  various  reasons  which 
the  people  of  the  communities  never  can  agree  on.  They  are  almost 
between  two  counties.  It  borders  them.  That  seven  miles  will  now 
be  paved  this  summer. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  20  miles  of  that  50  miles  into  Scobey  is 
deteriorating  rapidly  right  now,  so  that  will  need  a  constant 
upkeep.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  State  lands.  So,  there  are  no  taxes  in 
the  county  that  are  available  to  keep  that  road  up.  When  it  comes 
to  a  county  road,  to  keep  that  road  up  for  the  increased  traffic  is 
going  to  be  a  terrible  burden. 

Senator  Baucus.  You  are  saying  those  roads  assumed  that  the 
rail  line  was  always  going  to  be  there? 

Ms.  Nielsen.  Yes.  You  will  probably  find  it  interesting  that  the 
people  in  that  area  raised  $304,000  in  1925  to  get  the  railroads  to 
put  that  line  in.  They  invested  in  railroads.  In  1925  the  people  did 
that,  and  now  it  is  sitting  there  because  we  are  on  appeal.  But  I  am 
sure  we  are  going  to  lose  it.  Peerless  Elevator,  which  is  20  miles 
from  Scobey  on  that  branch  line  but  is  now  abandoned,  is  trucking 
down  to  Scobey  regularly,  and  has  been  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  getting  increasingly  bad.  That  has  been  a  disaster  area 
too,  so  it  is  going  to  be  worse  when  we  get  rain  again. 

At  the  hearing  last  year,  this  subject  was  brought  up,  but  we 
didn't  have  all  the  statistics  at  that  time. 

Senator  Baucus.  Ben,  I  was  struck  with  what  you  did  not  men- 
tion in  your  testimony.  That  is,  the  Montana  Motor  Carriers,  or 
really  the  National  motor  carriers,  are  going  to  be  asking  for 
changes  in  the  highway  authorization  bill  about  weights  and 
trucks.  You  hear  about  triple  trailers  coming  up  here  and  there. 
Are  you  going  to  be  asking  for  that  authorization  of  the  bill  or  not? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  Senator,  I  can't  really  speak  on  behalf  of  what  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  might  be  advocating,  but  from  our 
standpoint  in  Montana,  we  have  been  operating  longer  combination 
vehicles  in  Montana  and  most  of  the  western  States  for  30  years. 
Triple  trailers  have  been  operating  in  16  western  States  and  Cana- 
dian provinces  for  the  last  8  or  10  years.  Montana  just  authorized 
triple  trailers  in  1987,  and  this  legislature  had  a  bill  to  ban  them 
already. 

But  the  productivity  and  the  safety  of  those  combinations  and 
the  impact  on  the  highway,  which  is  positive,  by  the  way,  because 
of  the  weight  distribution.  Longer  combination  vehicles  are  an  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  shippers  and  to  the  trucking  industry,  and  the 
reality  of  having  to  operate  them  at  some  point  in  the  future,  ex- 
panded beyond  Montana  and  expanded  beyond  the  western  States, 
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is  something  I  think  is  going  to  have  to  be  looked  at,  strictly  as  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  trucking  industry.  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  any  hope  right  now  with  the  current  bill 
for  any  positive  action  on  the  part  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  incorporate  into  the  legislation  some  kind  of  expanded 
national  network  of  longer  combination  vehicles.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  research  being  conducted  for  that  option  in  the  future. 
Then  we  have  this  long  term  experience  in  the  West.  Longer  com- 
binations have  proved  to  be  more  safe  to  operate,  and  have  a  better 
safety  record,  a  great  economic  impact,  and  their  impact  on  freight 
rates  had  been  phenomenal.  That  is  the  only  way  to  go. 

The  costs  of  truckers  keep  going  up.  Economic  pressure  and  a 
taxation  and  some  of  the  comments  I  made  on  the  tax  rates,  will  be 
looked  at  in  the  future.  Somehow  that  has  to  be  considered  very 
seriously  in  the  big  picture  in  order  to  keep  an  effective  truck 
transportation  system,  particularly  in  the  west  and  all  over  the 
country,  a  system  going  that  is  viable  and  can  be  competitive.  That 
is  the  key. 

Senator  Baucus.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  saying  that  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  is  not  going  to  be  pushing  strong- 
ly for  changes  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  I  am  saying.  Senator,  that  I'm  not  sure.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  will  not  consider  it,  and  I'm  not  sure 
what  the  Senate's  views  are.  So,  my  understanding  is  that  it  has 
been  put  on  the  back  burner  at  least  for  the  immediate  future. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  don't  know  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
change  current  law  either.  It  is  basically  a  safety  concern.  I  think  a 
lot  of  Americans  are  very  concerned  about  the  safety  of  combina- 
tions. I  know  I  am  very  concerned  about  them.  It  probably  makes 
sense  to  conduct  further  research  on  this  so  that  some  of  these  un- 
knowns are  better  know,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Reid.  Mr.  Havdahl,  do  you  or  your  organization  oppose 
any  additional  taxes  for  gasoline,  whether  it  is  used  for  road  con- 
struction or  retiring  the  deficit?  Does  that  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  Yes,  sir.  The  Montana  motor  carriers,  and  I  think 
the  trucking  industry  in  generally,  has  been  strong  supporters  of 
dedicated  highway  user  funds  for  highway  purposes. 

One  of  the  big  problems  nationally,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  spending  the  tax  money.  It  is  not  being  spent  for  highways. 
It  is  being  used  as  an  offset,  one  for  deficit  reduction,  but  more  in- 
directly, as  I  understand  it,  as  a  loan  to  agencies,  to  offset  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  the  Federal  Government.  Those  funds  are 
frozen  in  place,  yet  we  continue  to  pay  the  taxes  and  the  revenue 
continues  to  accumulate.  Now  we  are  talking  more  about  an  addi- 
tional tax  rate.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  the  logic  to  that  when  tax 
rates  keep  going  up,  and  you  have  a  highway  funding  trust  fund 
with  the  balances  growing,  and  they  are  not  being  spent. 

That  is  a  very  strong  point  with  us.  Senator. 

Senator  Reid.  So,  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  other  States 
should  be  fully  behind  this  legislation,  because  this  is  the  only  bill 
around  that  not  only  allows  flexibility,  but  also  calls  for  spending 
more  money? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  Yes,  sir,  from  my  reading  of  the  bill  and  my  un- 
derstanding of  our  discussions  over  many  years  among  my  counter- 
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parts,  I  would  say  that  maybe  with  the  exception  of  California  who 
is  going  to  be  paying  more  money,  possibly,  and  maybe  Washington 
State,  certainly  the  Rocky  Mountain  western  States  would  be 
strong  advocates  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  Reid.  Also,  the  cost  of  damage  to  vehicles  because  of  bad 
roads  must  be  a  significant  factor,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  Sena- 
tor. In  Montana  and  some  of  our  western  States,  we  have  to  get  our 
trucks  out  on  the  boon  docks  particularly  to  pick  up  logs  and  wood 
chips,  grain,  and  livestock. 

Senator  Reid.  And  each  year  the  roads  get  worse,  the  more 
damage  there  is  to  vehicles. 

Mr.  Havdahl.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Reid.  Have  the  roads  in  Montana,  for  example,  for  pick- 
ing up  produce,  gotten  worse  over  the  past  decade? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  The  commodities  that  we  do  grow  here,  grain, 
principally  in  the  past  have  been  shipped  by  trucks  primarily,  and 
that  has  changed  with  the  advent  of  the  grain  trains.  But  you  still 
have  to  have  trucks  on  both  ends.  You  have  to  get  the  grain  to  the 
train,  and  you  have  to  unload  it  once  you  get  to  the  destination. 

Senator  Reid.  I  understand  the  reason  for  grain  elevators,  but 
train  tracks  don't  run  everyplace.  My  question  is,  are  those  roads 
worse  now  than  they  were  a  decade  ago? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  I  will  answer  it  this  way,  I  certainly  don't  think 
they  are  any  better.  I  think  another  point  is  that  20  years  ago,  and 
it  relates  back  to  the  trucking  industry,  but  the  trucking  industry 
is  involved  even  without  the  triples  with  rigs  that  are  much  bigger 
and  faster  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  In  order  to  capitalize  on 
the  savings  that  the  taxpayer  realizes  in  that  transportation,  those 
same  rigs  have  to  be  run  on  those  roads.  They  are  substandard  for 
those  rigs  if  they  are,  in  fact,  as  good  as  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  will  agree  with  you.  They  are  certainly  no 
better  than  10  years  ago.  My  gut  sense  is  that  there  has  been  some 
deterioration  overall.  I  don't  know  if  that  can  be  documented  or 
not. 

Senator  Reid.  Max,  I  can't  understand  logically,  taking  my  State 
as  an  example,  how  the  interstates  can  be  in  such  terrible  shape, 
how  would  the  secondary  roads  be  in  any  better  shape? 

Senator  Baucus.  As  John  was  sajing  a  little  while  ago,  for  Mon- 
tana, the  plan  is  to  spend  more  on  the  primary  and  secondary 
roads. 

Senator  Reid.  I'll  bet  you  would  have  to  really  search  hard  to 
find  new  bridges  in  Montana  that  have  been  installed  in  the  past 
10  years.  Have  there  been  many? 

Mr.  Havdahl.  Very  few.  Montana  has  had  a  very  vigorous  high- 
way reconstruction  program  since  the  1983  legislature  adopted  a 
reconstruction  trust  fund,  and  has  revenue  for  that  100  percent 
State  funds  have  been  used  for  primary  highways,  and  those  builds 
that  have  been  rebuilt,  and  since  that  time,  are  in  excellent  shape. 

Senator  Reid.  I  think  that  is  commendable  that  Montana  has 
done  that,  but  I  will  bet  overall  dollars  hasn't  been  very  much. 

Mr.  Morgenstern.  And  that  trust  fund  which  has  done  so  much 
good  because  it  was  spent  in  the  right  places,  but  we  still  have 
some  paying  to  do  on  those  bonds  which  gives  us  a  double  indemni- 
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ty  whammy  if  we  have  to  raise  matching  funds  for  these  Federal 
funds. 

Senator  Baucus.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  State  of  Montana,  at  least 
the  people  in  the  highway  business,  were  considering  asking  the 
legislature  for  an  increase  in  State  gasoline  tax  until  Congress 
raised  the  gasoline  tax  another  nickel?  Is  that  true  or  not  true?  I 
am  just  curious  of  you  Jack  or  Ben,  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  MoRGENSTERN.  One  interesting  point  that  you  might  use, 
and  I  am  not  as  qualified  as  the  engineers  back  here  to  say  this, 
but  highways  and  roads  don't  deteriorate  on  a  straight,  line  basis 
like  10  percent  per  year.  You  know  that  heavy  loads  damage  roads, 
if  they  are  heavy  enough.  The  loading  is  what  tears  the  road  up. 
So,  we  design  roads  to  carry  so  much  load  that  when  the  truck  hits 
a  bump,  then  that  loading  increases  five-fold  where  that  bump  is.  It 
is  called  dynamic  loading.  So,  as  the  road  begins  to  not  ride  appro- 
priately, then  the  dynamic  loading  increases  and  the  deterioration 
ratio  is  increase. 

Senator  Reid.  I  see,  so  it  is  like  a  balloon  payment. 

Mr.  MoRGENSTERN.  Yes. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

Finally,  the  last  panel.  Ms.  Sandy  Hawke,  Custer  County;  Stfeve 
Turkewicz,  Montana  Highway  User  Federation;  and  Ms.  Sharon 
Yeager,  Independent  Trucker  Association. 

OK  Steve  and  Sandy. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDRA  HAWKE,  CUSTER  COUNTRY,  BILLINGS, 

MT 

Ms.  Hawke.  Good  morning.  I  am  Sandy  Hawke.  I  am  marketing 
director  at  MetraPark  here  in  Billings,  an  arena,  fair  grounds,  and 
horse  racing  facility.  I  am  also  currently  president  of  Custer  Coun- 
try Incorporated,  one  of  six  Montana  regional  tourism  organiza- 
tions. Custer  Country  is  comprised  of  13  southeastern  Montana 
counties  and  two  Indian  reservations.  For  Senator  Reid's  informa- 
tion, I  might  point  to  that  on  the  map.  Our  monthly  meetings 
occur  in  Forsyth,  Montana.  I  can  attest  personally  to  the  condition 
of  the  interstate  on  the  way  to  Miles  City. 

Also,  Senator  Reid,  in  Custer  Country,  there  are  two  of  our  pre- 
mier Montana  fly  fishing  experiences,  the  Big  Horn  River  and  the 
Yellowstone  River,  both  of  which  lie  within  the  Custer  Country 
tourism  region.  I  would  like  to  also  take  this  opportunity.  Senator 
Reid,  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  Pompey's  Pillar  project. 
That  is  a  priority  of  the  Custer  Country  organization  and  we  thank 
you  for  your  attention  to  that  project. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  the  tourism  industry  that  I  offer  testimony  this 
morning.  Montana  is  the  fourth  largest  State  in  the  Union  by  land 
mass,  and  has  a  population  of  less  than  a  million  people.  This  pop- 
ulation is  declining,  in  fact,  as  you  know,  we  are  one  of  the  handful 
of  States  which  may  lose  representation  in  the  U.S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  of  population  losses. 

Like  most  other  western  States,  the  majority  of  Montana's  land, 
some  65  percent  is  publicly  owned.  Some  66,000  miles  of  roads  and 
highways  transverse  the  State.  These,  of  course,  serve  residents. 
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but  provide  access  to  national  parks,  public  recreation  areas,  and 
serve  the  many  travellers,  particularly  those  that  transverse  our 
State  east  to  west  and  vice  versa  between  population  centers,  typi- 
cally the  coast  and  Seattle  to  the  midwest  of  Minneapolis  and  Chi- 
cago. There  are  maps  which  indicate  that  particular  volume. 

Montana  features  Glacier  National  Park,  and  although  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  is  in  Wyoming,  three  of  five  entrances  are  in 
Montana.  These  parks  are  stressed,  and  plans  to  improve  the  infra- 
structure within  these  two  regional  flagship  attractions  is  slow 
coming,  very  frankly. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  roads  within  these  national  parks, 
Montana  needs  better  access  roads  to  other  public  lands  in  order  to 
divert  some  of  the  stress  from  Glacier  and  Yellowstone,  and  pro- 
vide an  alternative  experience. 

Montana  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  Statehood  just 
two  years  ago,  and  though  it  has  been  a  tourism  destination  since 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  it  is  light  years  behind  in  acknowl- 
edging tourism  as  an  industry  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
forging  the  State's  economic  future. 

In  a  distressed  economy  reliant  on  agriculture  and  extractive  in- 
dustries, tourism  reared  its  head  as  a  star  on  the  horizon. 

Just  four  years  ago,  Montana's  legislature  instituted  a  lodging 
t£ix,  with  revenues  dedicated  solely  to  tourism  promotion.  Those 
revenues  have  moved  Montana's  spending  for  tourism  promotion 
out  of  the  cellar  and  to  a  respectable  position  about  mid-strata  with 
spending  by  other  States.  Consider  that  what  we  spend  on  tourism 
promotion  is  right  in  the  24  or  25  range,  compared  with  other 
States.  Also  consider  the  number  and  quality  of  the  natural  attrac- 
tions to  promote  within  the  State. 

Efforts  by  the  State  and  organizations  like  the  one  I  represent, 
Custer  Country  Incorporated,  are  just  beginning  to  pay  off.  Figures 
supplied  by  the  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research  at 
the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula,  indicate  a  14  percent  in- 
crease in  expenditures  by  non-  residents  from  1988  to  1990.  Myles 
Watts  alluded  earlier  to  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  tourism  in 
the  State  is  from  out  of  State.  Tourism  is  now  the  State's  second 
largest  employer. 

In  1990,  the  impact  of  non-resident  travellers  on  the  Montana 
economy  was  $1.67  billion.  Most  of  this  visitation,  48  percent, 
occurs  in  the  summer  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  Last  year, 
that  meant  that  over  three  times  Montana's  population,  or 
3,109,300  out  of  State  visitors  came  to  enjoy  their  national  parks, 
their  national  monuments,  national  forests,  and  other  public  lands. 
Those  are  our  principal  attractions.  It  is  not  the  bricks  and  mortar. 

Another  noteworthy  statistic  is  that  21  percent  of  these  visitors 
are  from  outside  of  the  United  States.  These  guests — and  continual- 
ly increasing  numbers  of  them — will  be  important  to  maintaining  a 
good  balance  of  trade.  Area  tourism  organizations  and  State  pro- 
grams actively  market  to  international  travellers  You  heard  Alyce 
Kuehn  a  little  earlier  discuss  her  rural  development  district  and 
their  plans  to  market.  Custer  Country  and  the  State  also  have  for- 
eign marketing  plans. 

Most  of  these  people  arrive  by  automobile  or  use  some  combina- 
tion of  intermodal  travel,  one  increment  of  which  is  a  car.  In  a  vast 
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land  where  there  are  more  cattle  and  horses  than  people,  Montan- 
ans  have  adapted  to  driving  great  distances.  Many  of  us  will  drive 
further  to  go  out  to  dinner  than  people  in  more  densely  populated 
areas  would  consider  driving  for  a  weekend  vacation. 

MetraPark,  my  place  of  employment,  and  many  other  local  busi- 
nesses, consider  their  principal  trade  area  to  be  250  miles  in  radius 
of  Billings.  Our  visitors  are  compelled  to  deal  with  these  great  dis- 
tances as  well. 

The  Amtrak  route  serving  northern  Montana  provides  the 
State's  only  remaining  rail  passenger  service.  Air  service,  although 
good  here  in  Billings,  is  limited  in  most  areas  of  the  State  and  can 
be  very  costly.  Those  who  choose  to  fly  usually  require  a  rental  car 
to  complete  their  Montana  adventure.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Billings,  automobile  rentals  have  shown  small  increases,  while 
other  segments  of  the  economy  decline. 

Motor  coach  service  is  not  available  to  many  major  attractions 
like  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument,  southeast  of  Bil- 
lings. The  site  of  Custer's  last  stand,  Montana's  best  known  historic 
event,  is  only  reachable  by  automobile.  There  are  motor  coach 
group  tours  that  do  reach  it  at  times,  but  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  do  that  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

I  might  add  that  this  particular  situation  with  Custer  Battlefield 
is  particularly  difficult  for  foreign  travelers  who  aren't  aware  and 
familiar  with  our  vast  space.  They  feel  that  if  they  fly  into  Billings, 
they  will  be  able  to  pick  up  mass  transit  of  some  kind  of  quick  and 
easy  transportation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  European  com- 
munity who  are  probably  more  adventurous  single  travelers,  than 
a  lot  of  other  foreign  visitors. 

Their  expectation  and  desire  is  to  see  some  of  the  real  west  and 
some  western  history.  We  are  not  making  it  easy  for  them  right 
now. 

The  highways  in  Montana  which  carry  auto  travelers  to  and 
through  their  public  lands  are  stressed.  An  example  is  U.S.  212 
from  the  southeastern  corner  of  Montana  to  its  juncture  with 
Interstate  90  near  Crow  Agency,  MT.  (That  is  not  one  of  the  pink 
roads  on  the  map.)  It  is  this  highway,  which  Alyce  pointed  out  ear- 
lier I  believe.  Further  on  up  the  road,  U.S.  212  is  called  the  Bear- 
tooth  Highway,  a  piece  of  road  Charles  Kuralt  has  called  the  most 
scenic  roadway  in  America. 

Senator  Reid.  Where  is  that? 

Ms.  Hawke.  It  is  this  piece  of  road  which  travels  through  Red 
Lodge,  MT  (also  not  pink  on  the  map),  a  U.S.  Scenic  Bjrway.  It  con- 
tinues on  as  the  northeast  entrance  into  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is 
one  of  America's  first  scenic  byways.  Near  Crow  Agency,  U.S.  212 
is  the  only  road  that  leads  to  the  Custer  Battlefield,  traverses  the 
Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reservations,  and  rambles  on  east- 
ward towards  the  Devil's  Tower  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
It  provides  a  break  from  the  interstate  route  further  south  in  Wyo- 
ming. You  can  see  deer,  antelope,  pheasants,  and  sometimes  wild 
turkey.  You  can  stop  at  the  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland 
and  browse  their  art  gallery,  museum  of  Indian  artifacts,  and  find 
a  moment  of  solitude  in  the  chapel,  but  you  can  no  longer  do  it 
easily. 
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Motorcoach  organizations — these  are  the  group  bus  tour  organi- 
zations— no  longer  recommend  the  route  due  to  its  deteriorating 
condition.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  along  that  road.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  we  are  finding,  in  the  inquiries  that  receive 
each  year  (and  our  inquiries  in  Custer  Country  have  doubled  over 
last  year),  from  people  looking  for  the  American  Indian  experience. 
They  want  to  become  familiar  with  the  Indian  populations. 

This  leaves  the  people  of  Montana  in  a  quandary.  The  population 
is  near  revolt  on  the  issue  of  taxes  at  times.  There  is  no  ability  to 
increase  State  taxes  to  provide  increased  highway  funding,  and  no 
ability  to  tax  the  Federal  lands,  which  comprise  the  majority  of  our 
land. 

If,  as  proposed.  Federal  highway  funding  would  require  greater 
participation  from  State  funds,  many  needful  projects  might  be  left 
on  the  table.  The  small  population  of  Montana  is  not  able  to  sus- 
tain the  infrastructure  which  serves  and  accesses  public  lands. 
Surely  the  wisdom  which  long  ago  recognized  the  need  to  set  aside 
over  half  the  land  within  our  borders  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people,  is  also  the  wisdom  that  recognizes  a  Federal  obli- 
gation to  provide  byways  to  these  lands. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sandy. 

Steve. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  TURKEWICZ,  MONTANA  HIGHWAY  USER 

FEDERATION,  HELENA,  MT 

Mr.  TuRKEWicz.  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid,  for  the 
record,  my  name  is  Steve  Turkewicz.  I  am  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Montana  Automobile  Dealers  Association  in  Helena,  Mon- 
tana. Today  I  am  speaking  as  president  of  the  Montana  Highway 
Users  Federation.  The  Montana  Highway  Users  Federation  is  an 
alliance  consisting  of  various  economic  interest  groups  and  trade 
associations,  whose  members'  livelihood  depend  on  the  highway 
system  in  Montana  and  the  Nation. 

We  are  all  very  appreciative  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
issues  regarding  our  transportation  needs.  We  thank  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  and  especially 
thank  our  senior  Senator,  Max  Baucus,  and  Senator  Reid,  for 
bringing  the  hearings  here  to  Montana. 

We  have  often  remarked,  if  we  could  bring  the  members  of  Con- 
gress out  here,  put  them  in  a  car  or  pickup  truck,  and  drive  from 
Billings  to  Kalispell  or  Hamilton,  Wolf  Point,  for  Senator  Reid's  in- 
formation is  east  of  Glasgow,  the  members  of  Congress  would  be 
far  more  empathetic  to  the  needs  of  rural  Americans.  As  I  was 
saying.  Congress  would  be  far  more  empathetic  to  the  needs  of 
rural  America  and  Montanan's  as  the  Federal  Transportation  Poli- 
cies are  developed. 

To  illustrate  our  dependence  on  highway  transportation,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  share  with  the  committee  some  relevant  statistics. 
Only  7.3  percent  of  driving  age  Montanans  don't  own  a  motor  vehi- 
cle. Compare  this  to  New  York  where  32.5  percent  of  their  driving 
age  population  doesn't  own  a  motor  vehicle. 
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An  average  Montanan  family  owns  a  passenger  car  and  most 
likely  a  truck.  The  passenger  car  is  the  family  car,  vital  for  driving 
to  work  and  long  distances  required  by  Montana's  sparse  popula- 
tion and  large  geography. 

The  truck  is  necessary  for  hauling  and  work  capabilities  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  this  State.  In  Montana,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  population  owns  one  vehicle,  one-third  own  two  vehicles, 
and  another  quarter  own  three  or  more.  Those  vehicles  provide 
annual  tax  revenue  of  nearly  $40  million  for  our  schools  and  local 
governments. 

At  this  point,  we  don't  see  the  dependence  on  these  modes  of 
transportation  for  Montana's  changing  in  the  near  future.  The  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  broad  based  alternatives  to  cars 
and  trucks  is  probably  years  away  in  the  future,  if  at  all. 

As  Congress  considers  the  alternatives  to  the  future  of  the  Feder- 
al highway  program,  the  Montana  Highway  Users  Federation  feels 
it  is  important  that  the  transportation  needs  of  rural  Americans  be 
balanced  with  those  of  the  metropolitan  residents. 

The  program  for  the  future  needs  to  recognize  the  significant  in- 
vestment in  our  national  and  State  highway  system  and  that  we 
need  to  protect  and  improve  the  investments  we  have  made  in  the 
system  that  provide  for  our  transportation  and  mobility  needs. 

In  that  regard,  we  urge  Congress  to  reauthorize  a  Federal  high- 
way program  that  contains  some  of  the  following  concepts.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  these  concepts  are  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  823, 
the  one  you  have  brought  us  today. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  continuation  of  a  high  level  of 
Federal  funding  for  the  Nation's  highway  systems,  we  believe  the 
funding  levels  can  be  supported  without  an  immediate  increase  in 
user  taxes  if  the  balance  of  the  highway  trust  fund  is  used  for  in- 
tended purposes.  This  would  include  fully  utilizing  the  new  reve- 
nues accruing  to  the  trust  fund  from  the  gas  tax  increase  imposed 
by  the  1990  budget  agreement.  The  physical  and  operational  condi- 
tion of  the  interstate  system  must  be  kept  at  a  very  high  level, 
through  an  ongoing  program  of  restoration,  rehabilitation,  resur- 
facing and  reconstruction. 

Establishment  of  a  specific  rural,  small  city  program  to  support 
highway  improvements  is  also  necessary.  Access  to  major  highways 
is  critical  to  most  Montanans  living  on  farms,  ranches,  and  in 
small  cities  and  towns.  Although  daily  traffic  mileage  on  these  non- 
arterial  roads  is  small,  the  total  sum  of  rural  road  mileage  is  very 
large.  These  roads  that  you  have  heard  about  today  are  vital  to  the 
distribution  of  produce  and  livestock  from  the  Montana  agricultur- 
al sector,  to  consumers  throughout  the  country. 

State  and  local  governments  cannot  provide  for  our  rural  trans- 
portation needs  alone.  Major  Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  keep 
our  rural  roads  and  bridges  safe  and  serviceable.  Projects  would  be 
selected  by  State  and  local  officials  following  a  State-improved  long 
range  improvement  plan. 

With  regard  to  bridges,  bridges  are  vital  to  our  road  system  and 
Congress  should  be  very  familiar  with  the  vast  number  of  Ameri- 
can bridges  which  are  outmoded  and  increasingly  unsafe.  Montana 
is  no  different,  and  in  fact,  may  have  more  problem  bridges  on  a 
highway  mile  basis  than  most  other  States.  We  propose  a  State 
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managed  bridge  program  which  would  use  Federal  aid  funds  to 
ensure  all  highway  bridges  receive  proper  inspection,  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation,  or  replacement,  regardless  of  what  system  they 
might  be  on. 

Funding  allocations  should  not  jeopardize  existing  financial 
structures.  One  of  our  biggest  concerns  for  the  highway  program 
reauthorization  is  the  chance  that  highway  users  in  Montana  and 
other  rural  States  will  be  penalized  because  of  their  sparse  popula- 
tion, large  geography,  and  limited  financial  resources.  We  urge 
Congress  to  continue  the  current  allocation  formula.  The  economic 
impact  of  a  reduction  of  the  formula  would  significantly,  to  say  the 
least,  impacts  us.  Montana  has  already  paid  a  high  State  fuel  tax, 
and  studies  indicate  proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  highway 
funding  formula  would  require  an  increase  of  at  least  six  cents  per 
gallon  in  fuel  taxes,  and  increase  a  few  Montana  drivers  or  busi- 
nesses could  absorb. 

Finally,  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt  a  Federal  highway  program 
that  recognizes  the  difference  in  highway  needs  between  the  vari- 
ous States.  A  program  that  considers  the  fact  that  we  have  small 
States  with  dense  populations  and  sparse  populations.  The  Federal 
highway  program  has  to  serve  large  States  with  dense  populations 
and  sparse  populations.  But  all  the  States  will  continue  to  need  to 
be  part  of  a  well-planned,  adequately  funded,  and  maintained  high- 
way system. 

Montana  citizens  need  a  Federal  highway  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  provide  flexible  construction  standards,  a  plan  of  action 
to  get  the  construction  started,  and  the  flexibility  to  address  our 
highway  needs  in  a  manner  we  see  fit. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  and  affiliates  of  the  Montana  Highway 
Users  Federation,  I  thank  Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid  for 
giving  Montanans  the  opportunity  to  express  our  needs  for  the  Na- 
tion's Federal  highway  program. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  Steve,  very  much. 

Sandy,  do  you  have  any  ideas  of  maybe  a  provision  in  a  bill  that 
addresses  what  I  understand  to  be  your  basic  point,  namely,  that 
people  from  around  the  country  come  to  visit  Montana  and  visit 
the  park,  Custer  Battlefield,  or  lots  of  real  estate  which  either  is 
controlled  or  owned  by  the  Feds,  or  at  least  the  Feds  are  directly 
involved  with  it? 

The  point  is,  do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  compensate  Montana  for  playing  host  to  all 
those  people  who  come  into  the  State  to  visit  Federal  facilities,  if 
you  will? 

Ms.  Hawke.  It  is  a  curious  situation  every  year.  Those  few  of  us 
who  are  here  open  our  arms,  and  sometimes  almost  open  our  veins 
to  be  hospitable  to  the  folks  who  own  most  of  our  State's  land.  As 
you  know,  Montanans  have  a  reputation  for  their  good  nature  and 
open  manner.  I  like  to  say  that  nobody  has  spoiled  us  yet.  We 
expect  the  very  best  from  those  folks  who  come  to  see  us.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  is  considerable. 

Senator  Reid.  Max,  if  I  could  interrupt,  and  I  hate  to  do  that,  but 
I  just  feel  that  we  need  somebody  from  the  outside  to  suggest  this.  I 
know  that  to  anyone  from  Montana,  this  would  be  horrendous,  but 
we  in  Nevada  have  a  sales  tax. 
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Ms.  Hawke.  Senator,  it  is  amazing  the  ceiling  is  still  in  tact. 

Senator  Reid.  Most  of  that  tax  is  paid  for  by  tourists.  That  is  the 
point.  Sales  tax  is  not  paid  for  by  the  people  that  live  there.  It  is 
paid  for  by  people  from  outside  the  State  in  most  instances.  Even 
though  I  know  I  am  being  heretic,  I  would  suggest  that  Montanans 
look  at  sales  tax.  Remember,  somebody  from  Nevada  said  it. 

Ms.  Hawke.  We  may  bring  you  back  to  testify  at  some  later  date. 
Certainly  that  has  been  and  is  being  considered  and  there  are 
movements  to  support  a  sales  tax  in  this  State.  It  is  frankly,  slow 
slugging.  I  personally  am  a  supporter  of  a  sales  tax  in  Montana.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  we  are  one  of  three  States  who  do  not  yet  have 
a  sales  tax. 

Senator  Reid.  Your  testimony  indicated  that  there  is  now  a  room 
tax. 

Ms.  Hawke.  Right,  a  selective  sales  tax. 

Senator  Reid.  We  also  have  that  and  it  has  been  tremendous  be- 
cause again,  that  is  paid  for  by  tourists.  The  Las  Vegas  Convention 
and  Visitors  Authority,  which  is  the  one  that  is  responsible  for  all 
the  big  conventions  that  come  to  town,  that  is  how  they  are  funded, 
with  a  room  tax.  Jim,  do  you  have  any  idea  what  that  is?  It  is  very 
small. 

Ms.  Hawke.  I've  met  those  folks  and  I  have  stayed  in  your  prop- 
erties and  look  at  what  tax  I  am  paying,  and  think  often  of  the 
work  that  money  is  to  do  to  bring  more  business. 

We  have  many  selective  sales  taxes  in  Montana.  The  lodging  tax 
is  among  them.  We  could  extemporize  for  some  time  on  the  value 
of  the  sales  tax  in  Montana.  I  support  it.  It  is  not  currently  hap- 
pening. It  may  in  the  future,  but  those  people  who  are  also  friendly 
and  open,  are  also  doggedly  determined,  and  there  are  many  oppo- 
nents to  that.  So,  I  think  it  will  be  slow  coming. 

As  far  as  the  impacts  on  roads,  I  am  aware  that  the  Administra- 
tion program  at  this  point  in  time  does  not  propose  to  deal  with  the 
road  that  I  mentioned — Highway  212,  or  roads  on  indian  reserva- 
tions, that  is  something  that  is  excluded  from  that  legislation.  That 
is  a  concern  to  me  personally. 

Senator  Baucus.  Frankly,  I'm  intrigued  with  the  idea  of  trjdng 
to  get  a  component  that  deals  with  historical  areas  like  the  Custer 
and  also  like  Bear  Tooth  Highway,  because  that  is  a  major  attrac- 
tion. People  need  to  know  Custer  battlefield.  They  know  Custer. 

Ms.  Hawke.  It  is  interesting  that  in  another  life,  in  another 
function,  I  was  looking  for  opportunities  to  market  to  Europe  and 
found  a  publication  based  out  of  Germany  that  is  a  publication 
strictly  on  the  plains  indian  and  has  1.2  million  subscribers.  There 
is  interest. 

Senator  Baucus.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  about  a  year  ago,  I 
was  talking  to  number  two  in  command  of  the  Germany  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  told  me  we  are  nuts  in  not  marketing  Gla- 
cier to  Germans.  He  said  if  the  German  people  knew  what  Glacier 
was,  based  upon  his  experience  having  travelled  the  Glacier,  he 
said  we  would  get  a  lot  of  Germans  visiting  Glacier  Park  in  Mon- 
tana. He  said  the  Germans  don't  know  about  it. 

Ms.  Hawke.  Well,  our  national  parks  aren't  marketed.  Max.  You 
can't  send  the  publication  that  is  provided  at  the  gate  at  Glacier 
National  Park  and  Yellowstone  and  the  Custer  Battlefield  National 
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Monument  to  Europe.  That  publication  is  not  allowed  to  circulate 
outside  the  borders  of  those  parks.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are  as- 
sociations and  societies  which  try  to  raise  money  to  provide  publi- 
cations for  free  distribution  to  market  those  parks.  You  will  see  in- 
creased efforts  towards  foreign  markets. 

Senator  Baucus.  Steve,  you  mentioned  a  problem  with  the 
bridges  and  Senator  Reid  has  talked  a  bit  about  bridges.  You 
thought  that  maybe  our  bridges  in  our  State  are  in  rougher  shape, 
we've  got  more  problems  with  ours  than  perhaps  some  other  States 
do.  Could  you  expound  on  that  a  little  bit  please? 

Mr.  TuRKEWicz.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  function  of  what  we  heard 
much  of  what  has  happened  today  and  it  is  that  those  bridges  were 
constructed  with  certain  standards  and  a  certain  time  frame.  We 
have  not,  for  reasons  of  funding  and  reasons  of  priority,  have  not 
kept  those  up,  but  we  have  seen  changes  in  our  transportation  pat- 
terns that  are  using  those  bridges,  probably  beyond  the  reasons 
they  were  constructed.  As  we  see  the  continuing  changes  in  our 
pattern  of  transportation  as  a  result  from  economic  forces,  that  is 
going  to  continue  and  those  bridges  are  going  to  continue  to  be  de- 
teriorating. It  is  a  utilization  situation  more  than  anything  else. 
They  are  used  way  beyond  what  was  envisioned  when  they  were 
designed  and  constructed.  They  will  continue  to  be  used  even  more 
because  of  the  changes  in  the  transportation  in  our  State. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  think  I  agree  with  you. 

This  is  a  smaller  panel,  is  there  anyone  else  in  the  audience  who 
wants  to  say  anything?  Here  is  your  opportunity. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  about  HNS, 
and  I  will  refer  to  the  3.9  percent  system.  The  pink  is  3.9  percent  of 
the  mileage,  the  70,000  miles  of  highway  that  we  have  in  Montana. 
If  that  is  not  an  astounding  statistic,  then  150,000  for  America's 
four  million  miles.  That  is  the  same  3.9  percent.  There  are  entire 
States  in  the  United  States  that  fit  inside  that  void  area  of  the  3.9 
percent  programs. 

Senator  Reid.  Lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  lots  of  States  and  thank  you  for  that.  Inciden- 
tally, we  don't  say  thank  you  often  enough  you  two.  Thank  you  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  transportation  in  Montana  by  having  this 
hearing  here  today. 

You  were  a  bit  astonished,  Senator  Reid,  to  hear  that  roads  that 
were  paved  over  the  past  are  occasionally  pulverized  back  into 
gravel.  Federal  highway  legislation  done  badly,  can  put  Montana 
back  on  hard  rubber  tires,  let  alone  back  to  gravel.  It  could  put  us 
all  back,  particularly  in  this  area,  to  hard  rubber  tires. 

We,  like  anybody,  like  to  keep  our  word  and  Montana  did.  When 
the  interstate  highway  system  came  into  being,  we  did  promise  the 
rural  people  of  Montana  that  if  they  would  bear  with  us,  we  prom- 
ised the  people  that  if  we  did  everything  we  could  and  put  all  of 
our  scarce  resources  into  matching  funds  for  the  interstate  pro- 
gram, we  wanted  to  make  a  very  good  interstate  highway  system 
for  Montana,  and  we  did.  We  have  a  first  class  interstate  highway 
interstate  system  and  I  don't  like  to  hear  disparaging  things  about 
that  because  it  was  a  monumental  undertaking  and  ours  is  com- 
plete. It  is  in  good  shape. 
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But,  we  did  tell  the  rural  people  of  Montana  that  once  we  com- 
pleted that,  we  would  get  back  to  them  on  primary  and  secondary. 
Now,  if  the  matching  formulas  and  funding  change,  we  can't  keep 
our  word  because  we  won't  be  able  to.  As  Max  said,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  dollars  are  going  to  remain  committed  to  the  pink,  the  one- 
third  won't  do  it  and  we  are  going  to  break  our  word  to  all  of  those 
people. 

When  the  3.9  percent  system  was  proposed  and  it  was  proposed 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  they,  together  with  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  went  to  the  States  and  said,  for 
demonstration  purposes,  prepare  a  map  of  what  3.9  percent  of  your 
mileage  would  be,  and  give  us  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  effect  that 
would  have  on  your  State.  When  the  department  prepared  it,  and 
as  it  works  in  our  State  and  I  assume  in  a  lot  of  other  States,  they 
brought  it  to  the  highway  commission  and  said,  we've  been  directed 
by  the  authorities  to  submit  a  3.9  percent  map.  This  is  what  we 
want.  Is  this  what  you  want  to  do?  We  said,  no,  that  is  not  at  all 
what  we  want  to  do,  at  least  of  our  own  free  will  and  volition.  We 
want  to  have  hearings  all  across  the  State  of  Montana  about  what 
would  happen  if  there  was  a  3.9  percent  system.  We  held  hearings 
in  seven  cities  around  Montana  and  not  one  person  anywhere  said 
that  we  could  live  with  a  3.9  percent  system. 

So,  our  submittal  from  Montana  went  in  at  6.6  percent.  We've 
never  seen  it  again.  The  national  map  was  then  cut  and  pasted  to- 
gether from  the  State  submittals,  and  the  3.9  percent  system  lives. 
If  it  lives,  we  will  die.  It  is  just  as  clear  as  that. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Houston.  If  I  could,  I  have  one  more  thing  that  I  would  say 
about  keeping  faith.  We  are  partners.  This  the  75th  year  of  that 
partnership  with  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  The  Federal 
highway  program  started  in  1916.  It  has  always  been  financed  by 
user  fees.  That  is  fair  because  those  that  use  it,  pay  for  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  gas  tax  collected  at  the  pump  has  gone  to 
something  other  than  to  build  highways,  and  2.5  cents  of  Federal 
tax  goes  to  deficit  reduction. 

Paying  a  Federal  tax  is  a  billion  dollars,  so  $2.5  billion  are  being 
collected  from  the  motorists  and  being  used  for  other  than  highway 
construction.  We  would  urge  you  to  return  that  2.5  cents.  I  think 
that  will  happen.  There  is  a  better  sense  of  fairness  afoot  in  the 
country. 

Senator  Baucus.  Well,  I  appreciate  that  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  voted  against  that  bill. 

Grinding  up  some  of  these  highways  and  putting  them  back  into 
gravel,  how  often  has  than  happened? 

Mr.  Houston.  Close  to  four.  What  happens  is  that  when  you 
have  a  asphalt  surface  and  after  a  point  when  it  is  breaking  up,  it 
makes  a  sharp  edge  around  those  chuck  holes  that  breaks  tires  and 
knocks  front  ends  out  of  alignment.  If  you  can't  keep  those 
patched,  it  gets  to  be  a  better  traveled  way  if  you  pulverize  it  and 
put  it  back  to  gravel,  because  hitting  those  sharp  edged  chuck  holes 
are  just  too  hard  on  the  tires. 

Senator  Baucus.  The  point  is  that  we  don't  have  the  dollars  to 
keep  it  paved. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Baucus.  That  is  pretty  devastating. 

Mr.  Houston.  We  have  tired  gently,  in  references  to  Glasgow, 
and  you  of  all  people  understand  the  scale  of  magnitude  of  the 
west,  but  both  of  you  have  said  that  people  back  east  just  don't  un- 
derstand that  800,000  people  can't  keep  roads  on  this  much  country 
together.  We  just  can't  do  it. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Anybody  else? 

Ms.  Nielsen.  Senator,  I  have  one  thing  that  I  didn't  add  was  we 
were  talking  about  country  roads  and  going  back  to  the  gravel. 
There  are  also  a  tremendous  amount  of  bridges  that  the  counties 
simply  can't  afford  to  refurbish  or  repair.  It  happens  in  some  areas 
that  I  know  that  counties  are  closing  down  some  of  those  bridges. 
They  can't  go  across  them  with  their  machinery.  They  have  to  go 
miles  around  it  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  some  kind  of  waterway. 
It  is  a  major  thing  in  rural  areas,  these  deteriorating  roads  and 
bridges. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  know.  I  have  experienced  it  myself. 

I  want  to  thank  everybody  for  coming  and  we  have  lost  some  of 
our  witnesses  who  had  other  business,  but  I  think  it  has  been  a 
very  helpful  hearing.  I  know  it  is  a  help  to  me  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
speak  for  Senator  Reid. 

A  lot  of  these  points,  we  already  knew,  but  the  witnesses  elabo- 
rated on  them  and  have  given  new  meaning  to  many  of  them.  That 
is  going  to  help  us  very  much  when  we  go  back  and  do  battle.  We 
are  just  a  little  better  armed  now.  We  are  charged  up  a  little  bit 
more,  even  though  we  were  in  the  first  place,  and  that  makes  a  big 
difference.  I  just  want  to  thank  everybody  for  helping  us  all  out. 
This  is  a  team  effort.  We  are  all  in  this  together.  The  more  we  can 
help  each  other,  the  more  successful  we  will  be.  I  might  add  to  that 
a  valuable  member  of  the  team  is  Harry  Reid  from  Nevada.  I  want 
to  again  thank  you,  Harry,  for  taking  a  lot  of  time  out  of  your  very 
busy  schedule  to  come  to  Montana.  You  didn't  have  to  come  to 
Montana  to  do  this.  We  could  have  had  this  without  you  or  anyone 
else  from  the  Senate  coming,  but  you  said  you  wanted  to  come.  I 
would  like  to  say  too  that  it  didn't  take  twisting  any  arms  either.  I 
just  asked  Harry  if  he  would  like  to  come,  and  he  said,  you  bet. 

Senator  Reid.  I  think  it  is  important  to  mention  that  you  do 
things  a  little  differently  than  most  people  in  Washington.  These 
hearings  are  held  all  the  time  but  they  are  held  in  Washington.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  acknowledged  here,  and  I  know  most  of  the 
press  has  left  so  I  probably  should  have  said  it  earlier,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  you  didn't  have  to  hold  the  hearing  here.  You 
could  have  held  it  in  Washington,  as  most  people  do.  I  think  it  is 
great  bringing  Washington  to  Montana.  It  has  made  it  so  that 
people  feel  more  comfortable  testifying.  You  are  not  in  the  confines 
of  one  of  those  big  rooms  someplace  in  the  capital  complex,  and  I 
think  we  really  get  down  to  what  our  country  is  all  about  by  being 
able  to  talk  to  the  local  folks  about  what  is  going  on. 

I  came  because  a  lot  of  what  we  talk  about  here  today,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  transfer  the  name  Montana  to  Nevada  and  we  have 
the  same  testimony.  So,  I  appreciate  and  commend  and  applaud 
you  for  holding  these  hearings  at  home. 

Senator  Baucus.  The  thing  is,  we've  got  to  bring  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Washington  to  Montana.  Maybe  if  we  have  hear- 
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ings  like  this  in  the  summer  during  fly  fishing  season,  we  might  be 
able  to  get  some  more  Senators  from  the  east  here. 

Thank  you,  everybody. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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ITie  Future  of  ttie  Federal  Highway  Program 


Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid: 

I  am  Richard  L.  Howard,  Secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Transportation.  South  Dakota  sincerely  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  I  would  also  like  to  add  that 
this  testimony  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  North  Dakota  Department  of 
Transportation  who  has  asked  me  to  also  present  it  on  their  behalf. 

We  appreciate  the  oppjortunity  to  present  our  views  at  this  important  point  in  the 
legislative  process.  Two  programs  for  reauthorization  of  the  federal  highway  program 
have  been  introduced:  the  Administration's  Bill,  H.  R.  1351,  and  your  bill,  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Act,  S.  823.  The  foois  of  our  testimony  today  will  describe 
our  general  position  on  these  two  programs  and  offer  our  specific  recommendations. 

We  believe  that  any  Federal  highway  bill  should  support: 

•  increasing  the  program's  funding  to  meet  the  nation's  growing  needs; 

•  preserving  the  current  Federal-aid  highways  to  ensure  national 
competitiveness; 

•  mjiintaining  system  continuity  and  balanced  service  to  both  rural  and  urban 
areas; 

•  increasing  the  states'  flexibility  to  customize  highway  programs  to  meet 
national  as  well  as  unique  needs;  and 

•  retaining  the  curtent  Federal  match  ratios  to  minimize  the  burden  on  state 
and  local  governments. 

We  support  S.  823,  that  you  introduced  last  week  in  the  Senate  along  with  Senators 
Pressler  and  Daschle  from  my  state,  and  Senators  Bryan,  Bums,  Conrad,  Gorton,  Hatch, 
Murkowski,  and  Stevens.  We  favor  your  bill  because  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a 
good  highway  bill.  It  proposes  moderate  changes  in  existing  highway  legislation  which 
reflects,  as  Senator  Reid  has  said,  that  it  is  our  highways,  not  so  much  our  highway  laws, 
which  are  crumbling  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Your  proposed  legislation  will  improve  our  deteriorating  highway  infrastructure 
with  minimal  change  in  our  highway  laws.  It  continues  the  time-tested  funding 
categories  of  the  existing  program:  Interstate  4R,  Primary,  Secondary,  Urban,  Bridge, 
Hazard  Elimination,  and  Railroad/Highway  Crossings.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
bill  also  retains  the  apportionment  formulas  which  have  evolved  over  the  years  as  an 
equitable  means  of  distributing  funds  between  the  programs  and  among  the  states. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  these  familiar  categories  work  better  by  providing 
significantly  increased  funding  and  greatly  expanded  transferability  between  categories. 
This  increased  transferability  between  categories  will  allow  each  state  to  customize 
funding  levels  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 
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Under  S.  823,  thirty  percent  of  a  program  category's  funds  could  be  transferred  to 
another  category  and  thirty  percent  of  urban  system  funds  could  be  transferred  to  transit 
with  no  FHWA  review.  An  additionjil  20  percent  of  highway  funds  in  any  category  could 
be  transferred  to  any  other  highway  categories  or  to  transit  with  FHWA  approval.  This 
major  transferability  initiative  will  allow  each  state  to  customize  its  program  while 
maintaining  a  general  framework  to  ensure  that  both  the  national  highway  needs  are 
met  and  that  the  service  is  balanced  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  Your  bill  establishes  clear 
funding  commitments  to  Interstate  preservation  and  safety  projects  and  an  increased 
commitment  to  public  lands  and  Indian  Reservation  roads. 


Compared  to  the  Administration's  Proposed  Program 

The  Transportation  Improvement  Act  does  not  propose  a  National  Highway  System 
(NHS).  Instead,  it  stresses  the  importance  of  preserving  all  of  the  existing  Federal-aid 
highways.  Many  states  think  the  150,000  mile  "illustrative"  NHS,  which  the 
Administration  would  like  to  make  a  reality,  disregards  years  of  careful  planning  and 
functional  classification.  It  would  drzistically  weaken  national  competitiveness  and 
connectivity  by  allowing  too  few  miles  in  the  well  funded  NHS  category  while  pushing 
too  many  miles  into  the  inadequately  defined  Urban-Rural  Program. 

The  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT)  factor  used  by  the  Administration  to  determine 
the  NHS  mileage  allotted  to  each  state  does  not  accurately  measure  national 
significance  or  connectivity  criteria.  It  also  does  not  treat  States  fairly  and  equitably. 
On  the  "illustrative"  NHS,  which  contains  approximately  50%  of  the  existing  Interstate 
and  Primary  systems  mileage  on  a  national  basis,  the  percentages  for  individual  states 
vary  from  only  28%  to  over  84%  of  the  existing  Interstate  and  Primary  mileage.  Also 
under  the  Administration's  proposal,  time-tested  funding  categories  and  allocation 
formulas  would  be  cast  aside  for  new  categories  and  programs  which  are  not  well 
defined.  A  summary  in  Figure  1  (on  the  following  page)  compares  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act.  There  are 
major  differences  between  H.R.  1351  and  S.  823.  They  will  have  drastically  different 
impacts  on  rural,  western  states. 

The  Administration's  bill,  however,  includes  a  number  of  good  features.  We 
particularly  commend  the  Administration  for  including  a  low  population  density 
formula  factor  in  its  apportionment  scheme  for  the  NHS  and  for  including  a  one-half 
percent  minimum  apportionment  in  the  Urban  and  Rural  Program.  These  are 
appropriate  ways  of  recognizing  that  states  with  low  population  densities  cannot  be 
asked  to  finance  construction  and  upkeep  of  long  stretches  of  Interstate  and  primary 
highways  which  serve  the  national  interest,  without  outside  financial  assistance.  We 
also  agree  with  H.R.  135 1's  proposed  allocation  formula  for  the  National  Highway 
Progrcim  which  considers  the  extent  of  the  system  Jind  its  use  by  adding  land  area  and 
public  road  miles  as  elements  to  distribute  funding. 
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Issue 


H.R.  1351 


S.823 


Increase 
Funding 


Highway  Account  balance  grows  by        Gradual  spend  down  of  Trust  Furxi 
average  of  $1 .5  billion  per  year  thru  FY  balance 
'96,  according  to  CBO 


Preserve 
System 


66%  of  funding  allocated  to  150,000 
miles  (18%)  of  the  existing  system 
34%  funds  allocated  for  remaining 
700,000  miles  (82%) 

ImbalarKe  between  NHP  and  U-R 
NHS      $49,000 /mile 
U-R       $5.400 /mile 


Maintains  balanced  focus  over  the 
entire  850,000  mile  Federal-aid  system 


Balanced  Federal-aid  system 


Maintain 
Program 
Balance 


Major  restructuring  of  program 
No  guaranteed  Urban  &  Secondary 
participation 

No  Minimum  Allocatbn 

Reduces  categories  to  three 


Moderate  change  to  existing  program 
Retains  Urban  &  Secondary  programs 

Retains  Minimum  Allocation 

Retains  Interstate,  Primary,  Secondary 
and  Urban  categories 


NHP                   57%      $  7.3  billion      Interstate  4R  35% 

U-R                    30%          3.8  billion     Primary  29% 

Secd.-Urban  16% 

Bridge              13%          1.6  billion     Bridge  17% 

Safety  3% 
TOTAL*                       $12.7  billion    TOTAL* 


$5.0  billion 

4.2  billion 

2.3  billion 
2.5  billion 
0.4  billion 

$14.4  billion 


More 
Flexibility 


15%  can  be  transferred  from  NHP  to 
U-R  programs  only  with  FHWA 
approval 


U-R  funds  can  be  used  for  highway 
and  transit  projects 


30%  trcinsfer  between  highway 
categories  without  FHWA  approval; 
30%  transfer  of  urt>an  to  transit  witfiout 
FHWA  approval 

Additional  20%  transfer  from  any 
highway  category  to  any  other  category, 
or  to  transit,  with  FHWA  approval 


Retain 
Current 
Match 
Ratios 


U-R  state/local  match  raised  to  40%,       Continue  existing  ratios 

Bridge  state/local  match  raised  to  25%    Interstate  90  % 

Primary,  Urban  &  Secondary  75  % 

Increases  state  &  local  financial  burden  Safety  90  % 

Bridge  80  % 

$12.7  billion*  federal  program  requires    $14.4  billion*  federal  program  requires 
$3.2  billion  non-federal  match  $2.7  billion  non-federal  match 


*does  not  include  Interstate  Construction  and  Interstate  Substtutkm  Apportionments 

FIGURE  1 
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However,  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  bill's  inadequate  funding  levels;  the  low 
mileage  allocated  to  the  proposed  NHS;  the  lack  of  flexibility  for  states  to  transfer  funds 
from  the  NHS  to  projects  on  other  roads;  and  the  increased  state  matching  share. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  recommend  H.R.  1351  to  the  Senate  as  the  foundation  for 
the  next  highway  bill.  However,  if  Congress  should  use  H.  R.  135 1's  two-tier  structure, 
we  support  their  formulas  for  distribution  of  funds  to  the  States.  We  also  believe  that 
the  identified  deficiencies  could  be  partially  corrected  if  the  following  changes  are 
made: 

•  increased  funding; 

•  a  larger  NHS  with  a  minimum  percentage  of  existing  interstate  and 
primary  mileage  assured  for  each  state; 

•  greater  transferability  between  systems; 

•  added  transferability  without  FHWA  approval; 

•  assurance  of  balance  between  urban  and  rural  funding  of  non-NHS 
highways;  and 

•  lower  state  and  local  match  ratios  in  all  categories. 


INCREASING  FUNDING 

We  advocate  an  increased  investment  in  transportation  systems  in  both  rural  and 
metropolitan  Eireas  to  make  the  nation  more  competitive  in  today's  tough  global 
marketplace.  Economist  David  Aschauer  was  quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report  saying  that  every  dollar  spent  on  roads  and  bridges  will  boost  the  GNP 
by  four  dollars.  That  is  certainly  a  good  reason  to  increase  highway  spending. 

We  offer  that  the  Reauthorization  Act  should  annually: 

•  spend  all  income  into  the  Highway  Account  of  the  Trust  Fund,  both 
current  taxes  and  interest  on  the  balance  in  the  Account;  and, 

•  draw  down  the  balance  in  the  Account  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  funding  levels  proposed  by  S.  823  would  meet  these  tests,  both  authorizations 
and  obligations.  It  would  increase  the  authorization  for  the  core  program,  which 
includes  Interstate  4R,  primary,  secondary,  urban,  bridge,  and  safety,  beyond  the  $12.7 
billion  in  the  Administration's  bill  to  $14.4  billion.  S.  823  would  also  set  a  higher 
obligation  ceiling  which  will  allow  States  to  work  down  current  balances  and  gradually 
reduce  the  balance  in  the  Highway  Account.  Under  H.R.  1351,  the  Highway  Account 
balance  would  continue  to  increase  according  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Although  we  are  aware  of  the  competition  for  increased  spending  within  the  budget 
process,  highway  users  have  just  had  their  taxes  increased.  That  should  be  a  strong 
consideration  when  the  Congress  decides  which  domestic  programs  should  have 
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increased  funding.  Last  fall  a  S  cents  per  gallon  motor  fuel  tax  increase  was  enacted. 
Congress  dedicated  2  1/2  cents  per  gallon  to  deficit  reduction.  We  would  propose  to 
use  at  least  2  1/2  cents  of  the  tax  increase  for  transportation  programs  under  the 
reauthorization  legislation.  We  ask  that  the  tax  increase  be  considered  when  the  Senate 
decides  which  domestic  programs  should  receive  increased  funding.  Because  of  critical 
highway  needs,  the  increasing  Trust  Fund  Balance,  and  the  recent  user  tax  increase,  we 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  funding  levels  discussed  above. 


PRESERVING  THE  SYSTEM 

Today's  Federal-aid  highways  comprise  roughly  20  percent  of  the  nation's  road 
mileage,  but  generate  over  80  percent  of  vehicle  miles  traveled.  Because  of  this  use 
and  functional  classification,  we  think  the  entire  Federal-aid  system  is  nationally 
significant  and  worthy  of  preservation.  The  Administration's  NHS  program  would 
arbitrarily  shift  700,000  or  82  percent  of  the  Federal-aid  miles  into  the  turn-back 
urban-rural  program. 

If  the  Administration's  NHS  is  approved.  Congress  will  have  empowered  the 
FHWA  to  dictate  which  primary  highways  are  most  important  to  each  state.  We  believe 
the  states  are  capable  of  choosing  which  primary  highways  within  their  borders  require 
greatest  attention.  If  Congress  approves  the  NHS,  it  will  be  agreeing  with  FHWA's 
position  that  much  of  today's  Federal-aid  system  does  not  deserve  significant  Federal 
support.  There  has  not  been  any  change  in  conditions  or  highway  use  to  indicate 
diminished  national  importance  of  those  highways. 


Addressing  the  Problems  \^th  the  NHS  as  Proposed  in  H.  R.  1351 

If  Congress  decides  an  NHS  is  necessary,  we  recommend  that  the  Senate  leave  in 
place  the  Administration's  proposed  funding  formula  for  the  NHS  and  its  proposed  2-1 
split  in  funding  between  NHS  and  the  urban-rural  program.  The  2-1  ratio  is 
approximately  the  share  recommended  for  Interstate  4R  and  Primary  in  S.  823,  as  well 
as  that  in  the  current  program.  Therefore,  we  would  increase  the  size  of  the  NHS  to 
include  the  entire  interstate  and  primary  systems,  allow  more  transferability  from  the 
NHS  to  other  prograims,  provide  transferability  without  FHWA  review  or  approval,  and 
retain,  at  a  minimum,  the  current  federal-aid  match. 

Several  of  these  changes  are  interrelated.  For  example,  if  Congress  were  to  allow 
less  transferability  from  the  NHS  to  an  urban-rurzil  programi,  we  would  recommend 
greatly  expanding  the  miles  on  the  NHS.  If  greater  transferability  is  provided,  then  the 
NHS  mileage  would  not  have  to  be  as  extensive.  Without  these  changes,  the  funds 
would  be  restricted  from  use  on  many  important  primary  highways. 
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MAINTAINING  CONTINUITY  AND  BALANCE  -  INTERSTATE 
4R,PRIMARY,SECONDARY,URBAN 

We  recommend  that  the  new  highway  legislation  continue  existing  categories  and 
matching  ratios  for  Interstate  4R,  primary,  secondary,  urban,  and  bridge  categories,  and 
keep  hazard  elimination  and  railroad/highway  crossing  programs.  For  apportioned 
funds  other  than  Interstate  completion,  we  suggest  a  mix  of  35  percent  of  funding  for 
I-4R,  29  percent  for  primary,  17  percent  for  bridge,  9  percent  for  the  urban  system,  7 
percent  for  secondary  highways,  and  the  remaining  3  percent  for  hazard  removal  and 
railroad/highway  grade  crossings.  These  percentages  are  based  upon  an  increased 
program  level  and  the  percentages  and  funding  amounts  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance.  We  also  recommend  separate  funding  for  completion  of  the  interstate.  S.  823 
contciins  all  these  provisions.  The  Administration  offers  a  three  part  program,  with  57 
percent  of  the  funding  going  to  NHS,  30  percent  urban-rural,  and  13  percent  bridge, 
plus  completion  of  the  interstate. 

Compared  to  H.R.  1351,  the  traditional  funding  system  proposed  by  the  S.  823  will 
better  address  the  needs  on  nation's  highways.  It  will  preserve: 

•  the  Interstate 

•  the  entire  Primary  System 

•  the  existing  Urban  and  Secondary  Systems 

•  and  bridges 

It  will  establish  a  well  defined  safety  program  and  allow  states  to  customize  the 
categorical  programs  to  address  their  own  needs  by  transferring  funds  between 
categories. 


Interstate  4R 

The  GAO  testified  before  the  House  of  Representatives  last  year  on  the 
deterioration  of  the  Interstate,  citing  USDOT  studies  that  there  are  $4.7  to  $6.1  billion 
in  annual  needs  on  the  Interstate  System  for  Interstate  4R  projects,  not  counting  road 
widening.  Estimates  indicate  thousands  of  new  lane  miles  are  needed  on  Interstate 
Highways  in  metropolitan  areas  to  alleviate  congestion  problems.  S.  823  recognizes 
the  importance  of  maintaiining  the  interstate  and  responds  to  the  documented  need 
with  a  separate  category  for  Interstate  4R  funding. 


Primary 

S.  823  would  continue  categorical  funding  for  the  primary  highway  system.   The 
primary  system  connects  our  towns  and  cities  and  other  traffic  generators  to  the 
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Interstate,  linking  rural  and  urban  areas.  Only  100,000  miles,  or  40  percent  of  the 
existing  primaiy  system  would  be  part  of  the  Administration's  NHS.  Thus,  the  NHS 
proposal  does  not  create  a  new  funding  category,  it  reduces  an  existing  one.  If  the  NHS 
was  accurately  described  as  a  "primary  system  reduction  plan",  I  doubt  it  would  have 
the  same  level  of  support.  We  strongly  oppose  reducing  the  primary  system. 


Secondary  and  Urban 

S.  823  continues  a  separate  category  for  both  secondary  £md  urban  funding.  The 
Administration's  bill  does  not  have  a  secondary  or  urban  category.  If  these  roads  are 
to  receive  federal  funds,  they  will  have  to  be  included  in  the  Urban-Rural  Program  along 
with  the  remainder  of  the  non-NHS  primary  roads. 

H.  R.  1351  would  require  states  to  divide  urban- rural  funds  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  "equitably  and  fairly"  which  provides  little  guidance.  Since  the  Reid-Baucus  bill 
would  preserve  all  the  categories  already  mentioned  and  allow  significant 
transferability  between  them,  that  would  ensure  that  at  least  some  funding  would  go  to 
each  of  the  categories,  urban  and  rural,  while  allowing  individual  states  to  customize 
the  funding  levels  to  address  unique  loczd  circumstances. 

The  Senate  is  undoubtedly  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice  today,  the  match  for 
projects  on  highways  on  the  urban  and  secondary  systems  is  often  paid  for  by  local  units 
of  government.  As  currently  proposed,  H.  R.  1351  may  pit  rural  counties  and  cities 
against  each  other  and  against  the  states  to  retain  their  share  of  the  funding.  In  addition, 
as  a  matter  of  overall  balance  in  the  legislation,  the  preservation  of  a  niral  secondary 
program  is  jjarticularly  important  considering  that  funding  under  transit  programs  has 
been  dedicated  entirely  to  metropolitan  areas. 

Interstate  Completion 

Although  Interstate  completion  will  remain  a  significant  funding  component  of  the 
next  highway  bill,  there  is  broad  agreement  that  this  reauthorization  bill  should  be  the 
last  one  to  apportion  funds  for  "completion"  of  the  Interstate  System. 

S.  823  would  authorize  the  same  amount  of  Interstate  construction  apportionments 
as  H.  R.  135 1  but  over  a  6  year  period  rather  than  the  4  year  schedule  proposed  in  their 
bill.  This  extended  schedule  would  more  likely  meet  states'  cash  flow  constraints  and 
would  reward  states  which  have  completed  their  Interstate  highways  by  allowing  them 
to  participate  in  a  larger  portion  of  non- Interstate  apportionments  under  the  bill.  We 
believe  the  approach  taken  in  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991  correctly 
"rewards"  the  majority  of  states  which  have  already  completed  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

Obviously,  the  larger  the  amount  apportioned  for  Interstate  completion,  the  smaller 
the  amount  available  for  other  categories.  A  large  amount  apportioned  to  Interstate 
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completion  will  leave  less  available  to  a  large  group  of  states  which  have  already 
completed  their  Interstate.  These  states  deserve  commendation,  not  a  penalty. 

H.  R.  1351  would  also  amend  current  law  by  eliminating  the  present  statutory  right 
of  states  which  have  completed  their  Interstate  highway  programs  to  receive  a  one-half 
pjercent  allocation  of  $1.4  billion  ($7  million)  in  Interstate  construction  funds  for  FY 
1993  (See  Sections  102(c)  and  104  of  the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987).  We  recommend  that  Congress  make  any  changes 
prospectively  and  leave  untouched  that  $7  million  to  which  26  states  are  entitled  by 
present  law. 

Bridge 

S.  823  recognizes  the  bridge  crisis  on  the  nation's  highways  by  expending  a  higher 
portion  of  categorical  apportionments  on  bridges  than  the  Administration's  bill,  17.5 
percent  compared  to  13  percent  This  is  an  appropriate  response  to  deteriorating 
bridge  conditions.  H.  R.  1351  proposes  a  change  in  the  bridge  funding  formula  which 
is  based  upon  level  of  service.  We  will  reserve  judgment  and  comment  later,  when  more 
information  on  the  bridge  formula  is  available. 

Safety 

The  three  major  funding  categories,  identified  in  H.  R.  1351  do  not  set  aside  funds 
for  specific  safety  construction  projects  like  hazard  elimination,  railroad-highway 
crossing,  and  safety  construction  programs.  It  does  state  that  at  least  10  percent  of  total 
apportioimients  for  NHS,  urban-rural,  and  bridge  programs  be  obligated  "for  projects 
that  have  specific  and  significant  safety  benefits".  If  this  provision  requires  10  percent 
to  be  earmarked  for  safety  within  each  program,  this  may  be  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  provision  may  also  be  satisfied  by  projects  which  would  be 
undertaken  anyway,  such  as  bridge  repair  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  explicit 
emphasis  on  safety.  If  such  a  provision  is  intended  to  cause  States  to  change  their 
project  selection  priorities  to  accelerate  projects  which  have  specific  safety  benefits 
compared  to  other  projects  which  do  not,  the  result  will  be  increased  FHWA  regulation 
of  state  project  selection.  Compared  to  present  law,  the  Administration's  proposal  may 
have  too  much  or  too  little  funding  clearly  dedicated  to  safety  and  too  much  opportunity 
for  FHWA  regulation. 

Federal  Lands 

Compared  to  present  law,  both  bills  would  increase  total  funding  for  some  of  the 
Federal  Lands  Highway  Programs.  These  programs  have  been  seriously  under  funded 
for  years  and  represent  a  unique  Federal  responsibility.  However,  S.  823  correctly 
increases  forest  highway,  parkway  and  Indian  Reservation  funding  to  a  greater  extent 
and  correctly  retains  and  increases  the  public  lands  category. 


41-530  0-91-16 
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INCREASING  FLEXIBILITY 

The  proposed  Transportation  Improvement  Act  would  allow  States  to  respond  to 
particular  needs  and  make  better  utilization  of  funds  by  adding  greater  flexibility  to 
trauisfer  funds  between  categories.  This  will  enhance  States'  abilities  to  meet  their 
unique  needs.  S.  823  authorizes  30  j)ercent  transfer  between  highway  categories  and 
30  percent  between  urban  and  mass  transit  without  FHWA  approval.  An  additional  20 
percent  transferability  is  available  between  categories  and  to  transit  with  FHWA 
approval.  In  contrast,  H.  R.  1351  only  provides  for  transfer  of  up  to  15  percent  from 
the  NHS  to  the  Urban/Rural  Program,  but  only  with  FHWA  approval.  It  provides  less 
transferability  between  categories  than  present  law  even  though  it  allows  the 
urban-rural  category  to  be  used  for  transit. 

S.  823  provides  greater  authority  to  transfer  to  transit  than  H.  R.  1351.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  Administration  would  have  fewer  categories,  their  program  still  has 
insufficient  flexibility.  That  lack  of  flexibility  will  seriously  impede  the  ability  of  States 
to  make  the  program  work. 


RETAINING  THE  CURRENT  MATCH  RATIOS 

One  aspect  of  H.  R.  1351  which  we  strongly  oppose  is  increasfng  the  state  and  local 
matching  shares.  The  major  way  it  affects  States  is  by  reducing  the  Federal  share  of  all 
projects  on  the  urban-rural  system  from  today's  75  percent  to  60  percent.  This 
effectively  doubles  the  state  and  local  match  requirement.  H.  R.  1351  would  also 
reduce  the  Federal  share  for  Interstate  lane  additions  under  the  4R  program  from  90 
to  75  percent  and  the  Federal  share  of  bridge  projects  from  80  to  75  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  H.  R.  1351*5  matching  ratios  should  be 
rejected.  State  and  local  governments  already  contribute  the  vast  majority  (over  80 
percent)  of  all  government  funds  spent  on  highways.  Those  non-Federal  funds  are  used 
to  support  both  the  states'  share  of  Federally  assisted  projects  on  Federal-aid  highways 
£ind  to  support  projects  on  state  and  local  roads  off  the  Federal-aid  system. 

Requiring  state  and  local  governments  to  pay  a  higher  share  of  Federally  assisted 
projects  would  result  in  fewer  state  and  local  projects,  loss  of  Federal-aid  due  to  the 
inability  to  match  funds,  raising  of  non-federal  taxes  to  make  up  the  difference,  or  some 
combination  of  these  responses.  This  should  not  be  done,  especially  while  the  Trust 
Fund  balance  is  increasing. 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS 

New  Formula  Factors 

We  recommend  to  the  Senate  a  number  of  innovative  formula  factors  proposed  by 
the  Transfwrtation  Improvement  Act  In  addition  to  a  low  population  density  formula 
factor  proposed  by  the  Administration,  three  new  factors  would  be  used  to  modify 
overall  apportionments  to  qualifying  states.  Such  formula  factors  are  not  new.  The 
existing  minimum  allocation  provision  is  such  a  factor.  The  other  three  factors  would 
compensate  states  for  (1)  high  level  of  effort,  (2)  adverse  weather,  and  (3)  extensive 
federzd  lands. 

High  Level  of  Effort  Factor 

Many  states  expend  more  per  person  on  highway  improvement  and  maintenance 
than  others.  This  effort  deserves  Federal  recognition.  The  Federal  government  needs 
to  encourage  and  reward  infrastructure  investment,  not  discourage  it.  By  providing  an 
apportionment  bonus  to  states  making  the  largest  per  capita  efforts,  this  provision 
rewards  initiative. 

Adverse  Weather  Factor 

This  provision  compensates  states  which  face  higher  highway  costs  due  to  the  need 
to  build  or  repair  pavement  to  withstand  extreme  heat  or  a  large  average  number  of 
days  which  are  not  frost  free. 

Federal  Lands  Factor 

A  number  of  states  are  impacted  by  the  inability  to  tax  extensive  Federal  land 
holdings.  Yet,  they  have  the  responsibility  to  provide  access  to  or  through  these  Federal 
lands.  The  federal  lands  factor  responds  with  a  modest  apportionment  adjustment. 

The  Donor/Donee  Relationship 

We  have  seen  comments  that  under  the  current  system  for  allocating  highway  funds, 
certain  states  are  "donors"  to  the  Federal  highway  program  and  others  are  "donees",  as 
if  those  labels  mean  the  program  should  be  changed.  We  reject  that  terminology  as 
overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  all  citizens,  both  those  in  rural  and  metropolitan 
areas,  are  beneficiaries  of  a  well  developed  integrated  highway  system,  which  serves  all 
areas  of  the  country.  This  basic  concept  must  continue  if  we  are  to  have  a  national 
highway  system  which  serves  national  interests. 

Further,  we  note  that  the  present  law  already  significantly  accommodates  the 
so-called  donor  states  with  a  minimum  allocation  program.  We  have  no  objection  to 
continuing  the  present  85  pjercent  minimum  allocation  program.  Let  me  amplify  by 
discussing  the  transit  program.  We  believe  that  continued  Federal  support  for  transit 
is  in  the  national  interest,  even  though  the  states  I  am  representing  today  do  not 
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participate  significantly  in  that  program.  The  nation  is  adversely  affected  if  urban 
congestion  makes  metropolitan  areas  less  productive.  However,  we  do  not  insist  that 
there  must  be  an  85  {percent  minimum  allocation  to  each  state  of  highway  user  taxes 
dedicated  to  transit.  The  point  is  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a 
donor/donee  relationship  in  a  Federal  highway  program  and  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  to  recognize  and  act  upon  those  reasons. 

High  Level  of  Effort  Made  By  Most  Donee  States 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  highwajrs  in  donee  states  such  as  mine  also  deserve 
strong  Federal  support  due  to  the  high  level  of  effort  that  our  citizens  make  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  highways  within  their  borders.  Most  Western  states  spend  far  more 
per  capita  on  highways  than  the  national  average,  in  part  to  support  the  national  interest 
in  roads  across  these  states. 

Based  on  the  latest  data  which  I  have  seen  compiled,  citizens  in  my  state  of  South 
Dakota  spend  $338  aimually  per  capita  on  highways,  nearly  50  percent  more  than  the 
national  average  of  $226.  So,  we  are  making  a  very  big  effort  to  carry  our  share  of  the 
load.  This  is  not,  by  the  way,  strictly  a  regional  phenomenon.  States  as  diverse  as  New 
York,  Virginia,  Montanzi,  New  Mexico,  and  Connecticut  exceed  the  national  per  capita 
effort. 

And,  we  believe  highway  legislation  would  be  improved  if  a  formula  factor  were 
enacted  which  would  reward  states  which  make  above  average  per  capita  investments 
in  highways.  That  factor  is  in  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act. 

We  want  to  clarify  that  so-called  "donees"  are  not  getting  a  free  ride.  To  the  contrary, 
the  citizens  of  those  states  are  doing  more  per  capita  than  the  national  average  to 
support  the  national  program. 

SUMMARY 

Modem  research  on  global  competitiveness  concludes  that  although  highway 
investment  alone  will  not  produce  development,  development  without  highways  is 
virtually  impossible.  In  other  words,  highway  investment  permits  economic 
development  but  does  not  guarantee  it. 

Our  position  advocates  that  the  new  highway  program  should  take  a  moderate 
approach  in  changing  the  existing  major  program  categories,  but  invigorate  them  with 
more  funding  and  flexibility.  Those  programs  have  delivered  the  best  highway  system 
in  the  world.  We  believe  the  new  highway  program  should: 

•  Enhance  economic  competitiveness  for  all  areas  of  the  nation 

•  Empasize  preservation  of  the  existing  Federal-aid  highway  system 

•  Retain  attractive  pxirtions  of  the  existing  highway  program 

•  Increase  funding  for  all  highways  necessary  for  interstate  commerce 
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Addressing  urban  congestion  is  important  to  our  country's  economic  progress  and 
our  ability  to  compete  in  the  global  market  place.  One  way  to  slow  the  increase  in  urban 
congestion  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  rural  economy.  According  to  Secretary  Skinner, 
every  $  1  billion  spent  on  rebuilding  infrastructure  would  create  30,000  to  50,000  new 
jobs.  But  everyone  should  also  remember  that  rural  access  and  market  connection  is 
also  critical  to  this  nation's  productivity.  The  risk  of  weakening  rural  America's  ability 
to  compete  by  reducing  access  and  connectivity  may  precipitate  economic  demise  and 
increase  out-migration  to  urban  areas.  This  economic  imbalance  will  aggravate  the 
existing  congestion  problem. 

A  fair  and  balanced  Nationeil  Transportation  program  is  vital  to  the  nation's  overall 
system  for  moving  nationally  significant  commodities  such  as  agricultural  products, 
timber,  and  other  natural  resources  from  producing  areas  to  national  and  international 
markets  (as  well  as  manufactured  products  back  to  rural  areas). 

Those  movements  are  more  important  than  many  might  realize.  The  Commerce 
Department  keeps  statistics  on  how  the  nation's  trade  deficit  breaks  out  on  a  state  by 
state  basis.  In  recent  years,  those  statistics  show  that  many  agricultural  £ind  natural 
resource  producing  states  are  more  internationally  competitive  than  other  areas.  Now 
is  not  the  time  to  weaken  those  sectors. 

In  addition,  with  changes  in  the  world  economic  order,  the  United  States  is  now 
receiving  a  great  influx  of  tourists  from  other  developed  countries.  Many  of  the  prime 
destinations  for  these  valued  visitors  are  the  wonders  of  ournational  parks  and 
monuments.  The  locations  of  these  national  treasures  warrant  continued  attention  to 
roads  in  rural  areas  if  maintenance  and  growth  of  this  foreign  trade  is  to  be  increased. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  support  the  larger,  more  balanced  program  of  S.  823,  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Act.  While  the  apportionment  of  funding  that  H.  R.  1351 
would  provide  to  individual  states  is  sound  and  balanced,  there  are  considerable 
weaknesses  in  H.R.  1351  --  the  smzdl  size  of  the  NHS  (the  "primary  system  reduction 
plan"),  the  lack  of  transferability  between  programs,  the  vagueness  of  the  urban-rural 
program,  and  the  inadequate  funding.  And,  the  Federal  share  reduction  proposal  is 
simply  not  appropriate. 

While  we  believe  the  Congress  should  adopt  the  approach  of  S.  823,  if  it  does  not, 
we  urge  the  Senate  to  incorporate  as  many  of  its  concepts  as  possible  into  the  approach 
it  pursues.  S.  823  offers  a  viable  alternative  which  will  preserve  yet  modernize  the 
entire  Federal-aid  system.  The  attached  funding  comparison  chart  compares  these  two 
bills  and  demonstrates  that  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  offers  a  lot  to  all 
regions  of  the  country. 

That  concludes  our  testimony,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAMS 

Transportation  improvement  Act 


STATE 

Proposed  USDO' 

r  Progran 

ALABAMA 

252.332.847 

1.72% 

ALASKA 

240.328.234 

1.64% 

ARIZONA 

184.768.992 

1.26% 

ARKANSAS 

168.847.553 

1.15% 

CAUFORNIA 

1.238,235.607 

8.45% 

COLORADO 

182.059.594 

1.24% 

CONNECTICUT 

237.367.019 

1.62% 

DELAWARE 

60.019.141 

0.41% 

DISTOFCOL 

96.175,617 

0.66% 

FLORIDA 

519.544.413 

3.54% 

QEORQIA 

405.109.985 

2.76% 

HAWAU 

92.867,764 

0.63% 

IDAHO 

109.620.984 

0.75% 

ILUNOIS 

459.532,319 

3.14% 

INDIANA 

278.954,450 

1.90% 

IOWA 

186.484,084 

1.27% 

KANSAS 

191,757,276 

1.31% 

KENTUCKY 

223,074,708 

1.52% 

LOUISIANA 

221,460,284 

1.51% 

MAINE 

73.763.895 

0.50% 

MARYLAND 

266.988,519 

1.82% 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1,054,676,052 

7.20% 

mk:hiqan 

388.662.410 

2.65% 

MINNESOTA 

241.035.727 

1.64% 

MISSISSIPPI 

161.347.993 

1.10% 

MISSOURI 

329.943,174 

2.25% 

MONTANA 

143.131,812 

0.98% 

NEBRASKA 

154.818.472 

1.06% 

NEVADA 

123.696.091 

0.84% 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

64,274,669 

0.44% 

NEW  JERSEY 

433,787.759 

2.96% 

NEW  MEXKO 

156,131.096 

1.07% 

NEW  YORK 

680.048.225 

4.64% 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

349.496,063 

2.38% 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

109.767.340 

0.75% 

OHIO 

473.166,364 

3.23% 

OKLAHOMA 

218,477,385 

1.49% 

OREGON 

184,506.717 

1.26% 

PENNSYLVANIA 

729,224,966 

4.98% 

RHODE  ISLAND 

87,557.367 

0.60% 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

178.813.139 

1.22% 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

110.992.673 

0.76% 

TENNESSEE 

287.893,211 

1.96% 

TEXAS 

882.723.637 

6.02% 

UTAH 

117.775.597 

0.80% 

VERMONT 

64.313.223 

0.44% 

VIROINU 

364.485,933 

2.49% 

WASHINGTON 

XVi.2SO.67a 

2.29% 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

127.5,'i«.964 

0.87% 

WISCONSIN 

307.046.928 

2.09% 

WYOMING 

106.837,176 

0.73% 

TOTAL 

14,656,742.127 

100.00% 

283,259.858 

1.66% 

295.056,624 

1.73% 

252.061,230 

1.47% 

201.532.688 

1.18% 

1.510.815.195 

8.84% 

264.087,163 

1.54% 

297,808,310 

1.74% 

70.179.338 

0.41% 

99.952.898 

0.58% 

690..'ViO.S89 

4.04% 

515.650.597 

3.02% 

93.405.939 

0.55% 

133,488.557 

0.78% 

545,074,829 

3.19% 

361,041.398 

2.11% 

250.153,838 

1.46% 

256.347.567 

1.50% 

255.722,6.S9 

1.50% 

263,281,179 

1.54% 

89,751,184 

0.52% 

275,232.899 

1.61% 

718,248,379 

4.20% 

466,R13.01 1 

2.73% 

311.237,635 

1.82% 

192,407.792 

1.13% 

401,774.863 

2.35% 

207.801.975 

1.22% 

175,124,169 

1.02% 

132.739..364 

0.78% 

77,445.317 

0.45% 

418,948.266 

2.45% 

193.085.972 

1.13% 

894,040,400 

5.23% 

437,088,661 

2.56% 

134,093,865 

0.78% 

586,969,039 

3.43% 

254,457,??? 

1.49% 

230.550,643 

1.35% 

767,907,439 

4.49% 

93,572,339 

0.55% 

209.967,526 

1.23% 

145,552,592 

0.85% 

339.430.228 

1.99% 

1,050,515,404 

6.14% 

166,493.607 

0.97% 

76.857,887 

0.45% 

398,449,653 

2.33% 

370,894,207 

2.17% 

175,203.240 

1.02% 

318,928.050 

1.87% 

145.516.545 

0.85% 

,096.399.833 

100.00% 

NotK  ProgrMM  ara  kx  FY  'S3  Inckjdno  IntarsMi  Constuctton  and  SutwIHulian  and  otim  ongoing  calagoriM 
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FEDERAL  HIGHNAT  ADMIHISTRATION 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

HEARING  BEFORE 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

CONCERNING  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HI6HNA7  PROQUM 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

APRIL  22,  1991 


I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  you  again  to  discuss  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Department's  highway  and  highway  safety 
programs . 

As  you  know,  the  President  announced  the  Administration's  proposal 
for  reauthorization  (S.  610)  on  February  13  and  in  his  address 
to  Congress  on  March  6  he  called  for  enactment  of  transportation 
reauthorization  legislation  within  100  days.   We  intend  to  work 
with  this  Committee  to  achieve  that  goal .   Secretary  Skinner  is 
pleased  that  these  hearings  are  xinderway  and  he  sincerely  regrets 
that  he  cannot  be  here  today. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  President's  Statement  of  National 
Transportation  Policy  (NTP)  served  as  the  basis  for  our  proposed 
"Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991"  (STAA).   The  NTP 
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set  the  stage,  and  now  the  STAA  (S.  610)  will  provide  the  script 
for  the  "post- Interstate"  era.   S.  .610  incorporates  many  of  the 
features  that  your  Contmittee  and  others  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  surface  transportation  have  recommended.  As 
President  Bush  said,  "With  this  legislation,  America  is  on  the 
road  to  expanded  productivity,  more  jobs  and  a  strengthened 
infrastructure." 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  review  for  you  some  of  the  highlights 
and  objectives  of  our  proposal. 

The  STAA  is  a  "breakthrough"  bill  both  in  its  increased  funding 
levels  and  in  its  intermodal  design.   We  are  proposing  a  dramatic 
increase  in  federal  funding  for  surface  transportation  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996:   highway  programs  would 
increase  39  percent  from  FY  1991  to  the  last  year  of  the  STAA, 
1996;  the  overall  transit  capital  investment  would  increase 
25  percent  over  the  same  time  period;  and  funding  for  highway 
safety  activities  would  rise  by  34  percent  by  the  same  comparison. 
Total  funding  for  the  STAA  amounts  to  $105.4  billion  over  5  years. 

A  5-year  authorization  is  important.   It  will  provide  the 
needed  stability  in  funding  so  State  and  local  officials 
can  adequately  plan  and  manage  their  programs .   The  highway 
management  systems  that  are  a  major  feature  of  the  STAA  will 
require  a  phase-in  period  before  they  become  fully  operational. 
A  5-year  authorization  will  also  allow  the  necessary  time  to 
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complete  the  final  construction  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
to  complete  the  transition  to  our  eroposed  new  programs. 

These  funding  levels  build  on  the  enormous  investment  we  have 
already  made  in  highways  —  $129  billion  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  alone,  by  the  time  it  is  finished.   There  is  a  lot  of  work 
still  to  be  done,  and  all  levels  of  government  must  continue  in 
our  successful  partnership  to  see  that  we  finish  the  job.  The 
Federal  government  should  increase  its  financial  commitment  and 
State  and  local  governments  must  do  the  same.   Let  me  emphasize 
that  point.   Our  proposal  has  been  criticized  for  reducing  the 
Federal  commitment  to  surface  transportation.   That  simply  is 
not  true.   Our  bill  provides  for  a  significantly  increased  Federal 
financial  commitment  —  but  we  are  also  expecting  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  increase  their  funding  for  highways 
and  transit. 

I  would  like  to  note  briefly  the  effect  of  this  increased 
spending  under  our  bill  on  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  balances  and 
commitments.   I  know  this  issue  is  of  great  interest  to  this  Com- 
mittee.  Last  May,  your  Committee  held  in-depth  hearings  on 
the  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  where  our  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget  and  Programs,  Kate  Moore,  discussed  in  great  detail  the 
history  of  Trust  Fund  spending  and  its  budget  implications.   Let 
me  say  in  general  that  those  who  pay  user  fees  are  seeing  more 
money  spent  on  highways  than  they  are  paying  in  user  fees.  At  the 
end  of  FY  1991,  there  is  projected  to  be  a  cash  balance  of  some 
$11  billion  in  the  Highway  Account.   In  the  early  1970' s,  the  cash 
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balance  rose  rapidly  from  $2.6  billion  in  1970  to  $9.6  billion 
by  1975,  as  a  result  of  impoundments.   The  cash  balance  reached 
a  high  of  $12.6  billion  in  1979.   Ever  since  1981,  the  balance 
has  fluctuated  between  $9.0  billion  and  $10.6  billion. 

The  cash  balance  is  not  a  "surplus."  We  must  consider  that  bal- 
ance in  the  context  of  future  commitments  —  similar  to 
a  checking  account.   Because  the  highway  program  is  "slow  spend- 
ing," commitments  can  be  made  that  depend  on  future-year  revenue, 
that  is,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA) 
can  approve  projects  and  incur  obligations  that  total  more  than 
the  current  cash  balance.   Under  the  Byrd  amendment,  the  law  al- 
lows FHWA  to  apportion  spending  authority  to  the  States  at  " 
the  beginning  of  any  1  year  as  long  as  that  new  authority  plus 
existing  unpaid  commitments  do  not  exceed  the  current  cash  balance 
and  the  projected  income  for  that  coming  year  plus  the  next  two. 
In  other  words,  we  are  legally  permitted  to  be  in  a  position 
where,  if  we  stopped  the  program  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  made 
no  new  commitments,  we  are  authorized  and  would  need  to  continue 
to  collect  taxes  and  earn  interest  for  up  to  2  years  to  pay  the 
bills  for  commitments  we  had  already  made. 

Commitments  against  the  Highway  Account  will  greatly  exceed 
the  cash  balance  —  by  more  than  $21  billion  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.    Under  our  proposed  reauthorization, 
the  cash  balance  of  the  Highway  Account  will  grow  despite 
authorizing  levels  of  spending  that  are  greater  than  the 
expected  tax  receipts,  due  largely  to  the  lag  in  outlays. 
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Under  the  STAA,  budget  authority  from  the  Highway  Account  will 
increase  from  $16.3  billion  in  1992  with  annual  increases  until 
it  reaches  $20.6  billion  in  1996.   This  is  compared  to  a  level 
of  $14.3  billion  in  FY  1991.   The  Highway  Account's  cash  balance 
will  rise  from  $11.1  billion'  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to 
a  peak  of  $16.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1995,  and  then  decline  to 
$13.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1996.   However,  the  Highway  Account 
is  overcommitted  and  has  been  for  many  years.   By  FY  1996,  commit- 
ments will  exceed  this  cash  balance  by  nearly  $24  billion,  or  172 
percent  of  the  cash  balance.   In  fact,  under  the  proposal,  the 
Highway  Account  will  outlay  $83.5  billion  while  collecting  only 
$81.5  billion  in  tax  receipts.   Obligations  will  total  $90.6  bil- 
lion.  Our  proposal  uses  the  taxes  collected  and  more. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  outline  the  main  features  of 
our  proposed  STAA.   The  increased  funding  provided  under  our 
proposal  will  support  one  of  our  major  objectives  —  increasing 
the  mobility  of  people  and  goods.   Much  of  the  policy  debate 
over  the  development  of  our  proposal  focused  on  the  nature  of 
Federal  investment  in  highways  once  the  Interstate  System  is 
complete  —  and  it  is  nearly  complete.   Our  highway  progreun 
features  three  major  categories  for  Federal  aid:  the  National 
Highway  Program  ( NHP ) ,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Progrcun  ( URP )  and 
the  Bridge  Progreim. 

The  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  is  a  central  feature  of  the 
STAA.   The  NHS  will  incorporate  the  43,000  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System,  as  well  as  mileage  to  reflect  the  major  demographic  and 
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travel  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  Interstate  routes 
were  designated  some  40  years  ago.  ,  The  NHS  will  include  up  to 
150,000  miles  of  principal  arterial  routes  including  the 
Interstate.   I  should  note  here  that  this  is  not  a  major  new 
construction  progreim;  rather  it  is  a  program  for  designating 
mainly  existing  roads  for  incorporation  into  the  system.   These 
roads  will  be  upgraded  and  improved  as  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
our  intent  to  create  a  150,000  mile  Interstate  System.   The  NHS 
will  seirve  major  population  centers,  rural  areas,  ports,  airports, 
and  international  border  crossings;  meet  national  defense  require- 
ments; and  serve  interstate  and  interregional  travel. 
It  is  a  system  that  will  connect  people  and  jobs,  products  and 
markets .   The  STAA  proposal  provides  that  new  capacity  on  beltways 
and  bypasses  in  urban  areas  will  have  separate  lanes  for  through 
traffic  to  help  reduce  the  impact  of  congestion  on  interstate 
traffic. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  NHS  will  be  developed  in  close 
consultation  with  the  States  during  a  two  year  designation 
process.   In  other  words,  we  intend  that  the  final  NHS  reflect 
the  priorities  of  both  partners  -  Federal  and  State.   And  it 
will  be  upon  those  joint  priorities  that  we  will  focus  our  invest- 
ment. 

Moreover,  we  are  determined  to  keep  rural  America  connected  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.   In  addition  to  investment  on  the  NHS,  our 
URP  provides  funds  for  highways  and  transit  in  both  urban  and 
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rural  areas.   Funds  for  innovative  projects  will  be  provided  to 
address  urban  and  rural  transportation  problems. 

We  also  aim  for  better  stewardship  in  the  spending  of  transporta- 
tion dollars  and  in  the  use  of  the  country's  existing  highway  and 
transit  infrastructure.   The  new  URP  will  provide  assistance  to 
States  via  a  program  with  increased  flexibility  and  minimal 
Federal  requirements,  allowing  State  and  local  governments  to 
target  funds  to  address  metropolitan  and  rural  transportation  is- 
sues more  effectively.   It  consolidates  several  current  categories- 
of  assistance  including  part  of  the  current  primary  program  for 
routes  that  are  not  designated  as  part  of  the  NHS,  and  the  urban 
and  secondary  programs.   Under  this  program,  funds  can  be  used  for 
highways  or  mass  transit.   States  will  also  have  the  flexibility 
of  transferring  up  to  15  percent  of  their  funds  for  the  NHS  to  the 
URP  so  long  as  they  have  adequately  maintained  their  Interstate 
Highways . 

One  of  the  most  significant  challenges  we  face  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  nation's  bridges.   To  address  this 
problem,  funding  for  this  program  will  be  increased  by 
69  percent  from  $1.63  billion  in  FY  1991  to  $2.75  billion 
in  FY  1996.   The  $10.7  billion  investment  for  bridge  repairs 
under  our  proposed  Bridge  Program  will  rehabilitate  and  replace 
our  structurally  deficient  bridges.   And  that  is  in  addition  to 
the  bridge  rehabilitation  that  will  occur  under  the  NHP  and  the 
URP.   FHWA  estimates  that  this  funding  should  reduce  the  inventory 
of  deficient  bridges  by  one-third  by  1996. 
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The  increased  flexibility  between  highway  and  transit  funds  will 
enhance  mobility  by  allowing  State  .and  local  officials  to  fund 
the  best  transportation  solutions  for  the  unique  problems  of 
particular  areas.   Expanding  rail  transit  lines  or  improving  bus 
service  could  be  as  important  for  some  urban  areas  as  building 
more  roads.   We  also  want  to  make  mass  transit  more  accessible 
to  travelers  with  disabilities.   Last  year  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  strengthened  this  mandate.   Funding  would  be  avail- 
able for  projects  designed  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  that  Act. 

Our  vision  for  greater  mobility  also  embraces  research  and 
technology,  particularly  the  development  of  advanced  technologies 
to  relieve  congestion.   Prime  exeunples  are  Intelligent  Vehicle 
Highway  Systems  (IVHS)  to  integrate  drivers,  vehicles,  and 
local  highways  through  electronic  guidance,  warning,  and 
control  systems .   Our  budget  calls  for  increasing  this  program 
from  $20  million  in  FY  1991  to  $60  million  in  FY  1992.   Smart 
cars  and  smart  highways  will  provide  transportation  operating 
agencies  up-to-the  minute  information  on  traffic  movements  and 
congestion  "hot  spots."  This  information  will  be  used  to  manage 
and  control  traffic  and  provide  vital  information  to  travelers 
through  changeable  message  signs,  highway  advisory  radio,  and 
other  means .   This  technology  can  lead  to  improvements  in  mobil- 
ity, congestion,  safety,  and  air  quality. 

Our  proposal  builds  on  the  Federal/State  investment  partnership. 
It  also  provides  new  Federal  financing  opportunities,  and 
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strongly  encourages  private  sector  involvement.   The  bill 
provides  the  flexibility  to  attract  more  funds  from  the 
private  sector  -  making  possible  a  range  of  new  public/private 
partnerships  to  build  toll  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  as  well  as 
bus  lanes,  new  transit  facilities,  or  perhaps  even  to  encourage 
magnetically  levitated  trains  and  high-speed  rail  facilities 
by  accommodating  them  within  highway  rights-of-way  if  that  can 
be  done  without  impairing  highway  operations.   Public/private 
partnerships  can  engage  the  entrepreneurial  energies  of  the 
private  sector.   An  example  of  such  a  partnership  is  the 
California  Department  of  Transportation's  recent  approval  of 
four  private  toll  road  projects  from  a  number  of  competing  propos- 
als.  The  combined  value  of  these  projects  is  about 
$2.5  billion.   These  plans  include  such  innovations  as  allowing 
the  value  of  building  above  a  highway  to  be  factored  in  and 
considered  in  the  financing  package.   Permitting  the  States  to 
use  at  least  some  portion  of  their  Federal  aid  on  facilities 
otherwise  financed,  built,  and  operated  by  a  private  firm  is  a 
step  towards  wider  use  of  the  creativity  of  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  the  idea  of  preserving  the  investment  we  make  in 
transit  and  highway  infrastructure  is  critical.   Besides  specific 
safeguards  for  preservation  of  the  Interstate  System,  the  STAA 
would  implement  modem  performance-based  management  methods  by 
requiring  States  to  have  bridge,  pavement,  congestion  and  safety 
management  systems.   Several  States  have  these  now.   Good  data 
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llection  and  analysis  of  highway  system  performance  will  help 
them  target  their  funds  to  the  most  cost-effective  improvements. 

We  can  make  progress  in  addressing  environmental  concerns  and 
enhancing  energy  conservation  and  efficiency  through  improved 
operation  of  transportation  systems .   The  STAA  contains  numerous 
provisions  that  will  assist  States  in  meeting  environmental  objec- 
tives, including  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 
They  include  funding  for  operational  improvements  and  startup 
costs  for  traffic  management  and  control  under  both  the  NHS  and 
URP  programs.   Traffic  Demand  management  strategies  on  the 
Interstate  System,  including  construction  of  new  HOV  facilities, 
will  receive  a  higher  Federal  match  than  new  capacity,  90  percent 
versus  75  percent.   Projects  for  bicycles  and  pedestrians  would  be 
eligible  under  all  the  major  programs  and  could  be  funded  entirely 
with  Federal  funds  under  the  NHP  and  URP.   The  expanded  research 
and  technology  program  will  enable  States  to  more  effectively  as- 
sess environmental  impacts  and  the  effectiveness  of  various 
mitigation  strategies. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  State's  transportation  planning  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  development  of  the  transportation  portion  of 
the  State's  air  quality  implementation  plan.   In  urbanized  area 
planning,  the  STAA  would  require  consideration  of  long-range  land 
use  plans,  development  objectives  and  overall  social,  economic  and 
environmental  impacts  of  various  projects.   Metropolitan  areas 
would  be  required  to  develop  a  congestion  management  system  that 
provided  for  the  effective  management  of  new  and  existing 
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transportation  facilities  through  the  use  of  travel  demand  reduc- 
tion and  operational  management  strategies.   Large  cities  with  air 
quality  attainment  problems  would  be  permitted,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  experiment  with  congestion  pricing 
strategies  on  Federal-aid  highways,  so  that  they  could,  for 
example,  impose  bridge  and  tunnel  fees  for  peak  traffic  periods 
that  would  encourage  drivers  to  make  their  nonessential  trips 
outside  rush  hours. 

The  bill  would  continue  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  the  construction  of  carpool  and  other  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities.   The  Secretary  also  could  authorize  a  State  to  make 
rights-of-way  available  without  charge  to  a  publicly  or  privately 
owned  mass  transit  authority  for  transit,  rail,  high  speed  ground 
transportation  and  magnetic  levitation  facilities. 

The  STAA  would  authorize  States  to  use  highway  funds  to  prepare 
wetlands  conservation  plans  and  to  participate  in  wetlands  mitiga- 
tion banks  to  earn  credits  to  be  used  for  future  highway  construc- 
tion.  Scenic  byways  would  be  eligilale  for  development  if 
otherwise  eligible  under  the  NHP  and  URP. 

The  proposal  also  makes  a  number  of  changes  to  current 
provisions  affecting  outdoor  advertising  by  focusing  on  control- 
ling billboards  in  rural  areas  where  aesthetic  protection  is  most 
important.   It  would  prohibit  new  off -premise  signs  in  areas  of 
control  except  for  most  of  the  currently  excepted  sign  categories, 
such  as  directional  signs .   Payment  of  compensation  for  removal  of 
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nonconforming  billboards  would  be  a  State  matter  under  State  law; 
and  Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  to  pay  for 
sign  removal. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  two  features  of  our  proposal ;   the 
apportionment  factors  for  distributing  highway  funds  and  the 
Federal/State  matching  shares  that  will  be  revised  under  our  bill, 
These  have  already  generated  spirited  debate  so  I  want  to  address 
them  directly. 

Under  the  current  Federal-aid  highway  program,  there  are  a 
number  of  complex  apportionment  formulas.   Their  component 
factors  include:   Interstate  lane  miles,  Interstate  vehicle- miles 
travelled,  land  area,  rural  population,  urban  population,  postal 
route  mileage,  the  share  of  cost  of  deficient  bridges,  total 
population,  public  road  mileage,  and  the  number  of  rail-highway 
crossings . 

Many  of  these  are  complicated  and  outdated  factors.   In  contrast, 
our  proposed  reauthorization  bill  simplifies  and  streamlines 
the  formulas .   Under  our  proposal ,  we  place  increased  emphasis 
on  the  extent  of  travel  on  the  highway  system.   The  NHP  funds 
will  be  apportioned  based  70  percent  on  each  States 's  share 
of  total  highway  use  of  motor  fuel,  15  percent  on  each  State's 
share  of  total  road  mileage,  and  15  percent  on  land  area.   Of 
particular  interest  to  Montana,  Nevada  and  other  western  States, 
is  a  provision  for  apportionment  adjustments  through  use  of  a 
low  population  density  factor  to  give  extra  funds  (capped  at 
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$35  million  a  year  per  State)  to  States  with  low  population  densi- 
ties to  ensure  that  national  needs  are  met  in  States  with 
comparatively  low  tax  bases.   The  URP  funds  would  be  distributed 
based  on  State  contributions  to  the  Highway  Account  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

Our  proposed  formulas  direct  funds  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
highway  usage.   Heavy  use  of  a  road  system  creates  significant 
need.   We  believe  that  this  is  simply  a  more  rational  approach  to 
apportionment  formulas  and  that  the  factors  I  have  described  are 
reliable  and  verifiable. 

Bridge  Program  apportioned  funds  would  be  distributed  based' on  a 
level-of-service  criterion  to  be  established  by  the  Department, 
which  would  weight  bridge  needs  in  the  States  based  on  the  volume 
and  type  of  traffic  bridges  carry. 

There  are  no  "perfect"  formulas  that  will  satisfy  every  State; 
however,  our  highway  proposal  sets  forth  a  fair  and  equitable 
means  of  distributing  highway  funds.   The  factors  are  objective, 
justifiable,  and  they  will  efficiently  distribute  resources  where 
they  are  needed . 

A  larger  Federal  investment  must  be  accompanied  by  greater  State 
and  local  participation.   Through  this  enhanced  partnership, 
program  resources  will  be  greatly  augmented.   Under  current 
law,  the  Federal  share  on  Federal-aid  highway  projects  varies 
from  75  percent  for  the  primary,  urban,  and  secondary  programs, 
to  80  percent  on  the  bridge  program,  to  90  percent  for  Interstate 
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construction  and  preservation,  with  provision  for  even  higher 
shares  in  States  with  large  areas  of  public  lands .   Under  our 
proposal,  Interstate  completion  would  continue  to  get  90  percent 
Federal  funding.   Other  NHS  projects  would  receive  75  percent 
Federal  funding,  except  that  operational  improvements  and 
resurfacing,  restoration,  and  rehabilitation  (3R)  work  on 
Interstate  highways  would  receive  90  percent.   The  Federal  share 
for  bridge  projects  would  be  set  at  75  percent;  URP  projects  at 
60  percent  and  toll  roads  at  up  to  a  maximum  of  35  percent.   Plan- 
ning would  be  eligible  for  75  percent  Federal  support  and 
the  sliding  scale  provision  with  higher  shares  for  States  with 
large  areas  of  public  lands  would  generally  be  retained. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  here.   First,  these  match- 
ing share  ratios  reflect  the  overall  strategy  contained 
in  the  NTP  and  now  outlined  in  our  bill:   we  must  focus  Federal 
resources  on  systems  of  national  significance.   The  whole  purpose 
of  designating  a  new  NHS  is  to  define  and  focus  scarce  Federal 
resources  on  the  highways  that  are  of  greatest  importance  to 
interstate  commerce  and  national  defense. 

We  propose  to  deemphasize  the  Federal  role  in  projects  funded 
under  the  URP.   Because  these  non-NHS  highways  carry  primarily 
regional  and  local  traffic.  State  and  local  governments  ought  to 
have  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  URP  funds  as  well  as  greater 
responsibility.   We  believe  we  get  the  best  decisions  regarding 
highway  and  transit  projects  at  the  local  level,  especially 
regarding  the  priority  of  projects,  when  State  and  local 
areas  have  a  greater  financial  interest  vested  in  projects. 
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With  a  greater  State  and  local  involvement,  decision  makers 
will  make  more  oareful  decisions,  and  be  more  accountable  to 
their  constituencies  for  those  decisions. 

Regarding  our  highway  safety  efforts,  one  outstanding  transporta- 
tion accomplishment  of  the  last  decade  has  been  the  steady  decline 
in  the  fatality  rate  on  the  nation's  highways.   We  estimate  that 
the  rate  for  1990  fell  below  2.1  deaths  per  hundred  million 
vehicle  miles  travelled  —  40  percent  lower  than  the  rate  in  1980. 
This  decline  in  the  fatality  rate  results  from  safer  roads,  safer 
cars,  and  safer  driving  behavior.   Such  progress  reflects  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  against  drunk  driving,  led  by  activist 
groups  such  as  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD)  and  Remove 
Intoxicated  Drivers  (RID).   Such  citizen  activist  groups  have  cre- 
ated an  environment  favorable  to  the  enactment 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  new  State  traffic  safety  laws. 
The  highway  safety  reauthorization  proposal  starts  from  the 
premise  that  the  existing  section  402  State  and  Community 
Highway  Safety  Program,  administered  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  (NHTSA),  is  fundamentally  sound. 
It  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  support  for  national  highway  safety 
efforts.   We  propose  to  build  on  existing  alcohol  incentive 
programs  to  provide  additional  402  bonus  funds  to  States  that 
adopt  key  safety  measures.   Bonus  funds  will  come  from  annual 
$25  million  set-asides  in  each  of  NHTSA  and  FHWA's  402  programs 
as  well  as  $25  million  specifically  authorized  each  year  for 
alcohol  safety.   In  addition,  funds  will  be  set  aside  from  FHWA's 
URP,  starting  at  $5  million  in  FY  1992,  $55  million  in  FY  1993, 
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then  rising  $25  million  per  year  until  it  reaches  $130  million  • 
in  FY  1996. 

These  bonuses  would  encourage  proven  drunk  driving  measures 
such  as  prompt  license  suspension  and  mandatory  sentencing  for 
repeat  offenders.   It  also  would  promote  other  high-priority 
programs  such  as  those  for  increased  safety  belt  use,  public 
campaigns  directed  at  high  risk  driving  behavior,  emergency 
medical  services,  and  pedestrian  safety.   The  concept  for  such 
incentive  bonuses  resulted  from  recommendations  made  during  this 
Department's  National  Traffic  Safety  Summit  held  in  Chicago  last 
April . 

Funds  set  aside  from  the  URP  would  be  provided  to  the  States  for 
safety  or  for  any  other  eligible  transit  or  highway  project.  We 
believe  this  approach  will  increase  the  involvement  of  the  highway 
and  transit  industries  in  urging  improved  safety  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  bill  also  places  renewed  focus  on  the  highway  safety 
research  and  demonstration  program,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
technological  improvements  such  as  IVHS,  as  I  discussed  above. 
An  enlarged  research  and  demonstration  program  and  the  augmented 
state  and  coiranunity  highway  safety  program  will  help  the  safety 
momentum  of  the  1980 's  continue  through  the  1990 's  and  into  the 
next  century. 

Finally,  we  also  recognize  that  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 
economy  in  the  global  marketplace  is  linked  to  the  efficiency 
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of  our  transportation  system.   Our  proposal  would  eliminate  a 
cost  burden  on  interstate  commerce .which  we  estimate  at  some 
$4  to  6  billion  per  year.   States  would  be  prohibited  from 
interfering  with  the  nonsafety-related  business  operations 
of  interstate  motor  carriers.  They  also  would  have  to  make  their 
administrative  requirements  over  interstate  carriers  more  uniform 
for  both  collection  of  fuel  taxes  and  for  registration  of  trucks. 
This  latter  requirement  would  simply  implement  the  consensus 
agenda  developed  several  years  ago  by  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation. 

We  believe  we  have  presented  the  Congress  with  a  good  bill. 
Many  experts  and  advisers  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  assisted  us  in  developing  it.   The  proposal  is,  as  a  result, 
balanced,  comprehensive,  and  tailored  to  the  diverse  needs  of 
a  growing  America.   I  am   aware  that  you,  Senator  Baucus  and 
Senator  Reid,  have  introduced  S.  823  on  April  16,  relating  to 
reauthorization.   However,  at  this  point  the  Department  has  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  analyze  its  provisions.   We  will  review  it 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  to  enact  comprehensive  reauthorization  legislation 
hopefully  in  the  very  near  future. 

This  completes  my  prepared  remarks.   I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Garth  Dull.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Transportation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Caimittee  on  issues  regarding  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  program. 
Before  turning  to  specific  legislative  proposals,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly, 
five  propositions  that  I  think  are  critical  to  maintaining  a  highway  program  that 
serves  the  nation  as  well  in  the  future  as  it  hcis  in  the  past. 

First,  the  federail  aid  highway  system  has  been  extraordinarily  successful. 
Since  its  inception  in  1916  it  has  been  an  efficient  and  effective  mechanism  for 
developing  for  our  nation  a  first-rate  highway  system.  To  disccird  or  rcidically 
reform  such  a  program  without  ccrpelling  reasons  for  doing  so  would  be  foolhardy. 

Second,  a  unique  federal  government/ state  government  collaboration  is  at  the 
core  of  the  highway  program's  success.  The  highway  program  has  not  been  sinply  a 
federal  greint  program.  It  has  been  a  team  effort  thrcugh  vAiich  the  separate 
ctojectives  of  the  individual  states  have  been  met  v^le  at  the  same  time  the 
nation's  needs  have  been  served.  This  team  should  be  kept  on  the  field. 

Third,  the  current  federal  aid  highway  system  is  a  national  highway  system. 
Before  and  since  the  first  highway  act  in  1916,  the  nation's  roads  have  been 
essential  for  building  amd  maintaining  our  nation.  The  national  highway  system 
includes  the  sane  800,000  miles  that  preceded  the  authorization  of  the  Interstate 
System  in  1956.  The  nation  would  be  ill-served  by  a  narrowing  of  that  perspective 
now. 
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Fcxirth,  frequent  announceroents  of  the  Post- Interstate  Era  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  simply  keeping  the  existing  highway  system  in  good  working  order 
is  essential,  as  a  practical  matter,  for  the  functioning  of  the  nation's  econcriy 
and  society  as  a  v*K)le  and  is  not  beyond  our  means.  The  first  order  of  business 
is  to  protect  past  investment  and  to  augment  that  investment  as  needed. 

Finally,  money  being  collected  by  the  federal  goverrment  for  hi^iway 
financing  is  not  being  spent  for  that  purpose.  It  should  be.  In'  the  same  year 
that  the  federal  govemnent  increased  the  motor  fuel  tax  by  five  cents  a  gallon, 
without  cdimitting  to  spend  any  of  it  for  highways,  Clark  County,  Nevada  voters 
eipproved  a  revenue  packetge  for  transportation  inprovements  that  will  raise  scane 
$100  millicwi  a  year  for  each  of  the  next  ten  years.  To  have  state  and  local  tax 
iiicreases  while  the  federal  goverrment  holds  tax  receipts  it  has  collected  for 
highways  is  not  a  defensible  situation.  Gas  tax  revenues  should  be  spent  for 
highways  and  the  hi^iway  trust  fund  should  be  spent  dom. 

The  federal-state  partnership  has  been  successful.  With  the  states  playing 
the  senior  partner  in  financing  and  the  federal  government  providing  the  critical 
share  to  guarantee  a  national  highway  system  that  satisfactorily  meets  the 
nation's  needs  we  have  met  state  transportation  requirements  as  well.  New  is  the 
tine  to  build  on  that  success  while  adjusting  to  meet  changing  circimstances. 

I  think  that  the  Transportaticm  Improvement  Act  of  1991  (S.  823)  meets  the 
tests  I  have  listed  above. 
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First,  it  dees  build  on  the  sucx:ess  of  the  current  program  by  maintaining  the 
program's  basic  structure  and  provides  an  allocation  amcs^  categories  that 
guarcintees  a  balctnced  transportation  system.  It  recognizes  the  interrelationship 
of  the  various  types  of  hic^ays  that  make  up  our  national  highway  system  and  does 
not  arbitrarily  narrow  the  view  of  which  highways  are  important  and  vtiich  are  not. 

Second,  it  provides  within  the  basic  program  structure  increased  flexibility 
so  that  spending  can  be  tailored  to  particular  state  and  local  circumstances.  The 
flexibility  is  greater  than  that  available  within  the  current  program  amd,  in 
important  respects,  greater  than  that  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

Third,  it  maintains  the  current  apportiorment  formulas  v*iich  couple  the 
funding  with  the  characteristics  of  the  highway  system. 

Fourth,  it  introduces  several  factors  to  adjust  apportionments.  The  most 
innovative  of  these  provides  a  bonus  to  states  that  have  high  per  capita  hi^way 
spending.  A  state  such  as  Nevc»da,  which  has  the  highest  per  capita  spending  of 
highway  user  fees,  realizes  prcportionately  less  from  state  motor  fuel  tax 
increases  thcin  do  states  with  Icurger  populations  and  gets  no  credit  for  a  hi^ 
level  of  state  effort  in  connecticm  with  federed  funding.  The  adjustment  for 
weather  extremes  recognizes  the  well  established  iitpact  that  such  conditions  have 
on  highways  and  the  adjustment  for  federal  lands  responds  to  the  limited  tax  bases 
of  states  with  large  amounts  of  federal  land.  The  low  density  factor,  patterned 
on  the  Administration's  proposal,  factors  into  the  funding  distribution  an 
adjustment  for  the  shortfall  that  results  frcro  great  disparities  in  distances  and 
population.  For  Nevada,  all  of  these  factors  make  sense  and  they  contribute  to  a 
more  equitable  overall  distribution. 
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Fifth,  it  does  not  increase  the  state  matching  share  requirements.  State  and 
local  govemnents  new  provide  ednost  80%  of  all  of  the  funding  for  hi^nrays. 
Virtually  every  state  has  increased  its  gas  tax  in  the  Icist  several  years.  The 
argxitent  that  higher  matching  shares  will  leverage  more  state  dollars  sinply  makes 
no  sense.  It  is  the  states  that  hcive  shewn  their  willingness  to  make  the  tou^ 
choices  and  their  citizens  have  been  willing  to  increase  their  tax  burden  to  get 
needed  transportation  inprovenients.  What  higher  matching  shares  will  do  is 
distort  state  and  local  priorities  cind,  in  sane  cases,  perhaps  cause  states  to 
forego  the  federal  funding  even  when  there  are  umet  highway  needs. 

Sixth,  S.  823  proposes  spending  at  levels  that  make  sense  relative  to  the 
need  and  keep  the  promise  made  to  taxpayers  that  their  gas  taxes  will  improve 
transportatiOTi . 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  that  S.  823  provides  an  excellent  basis  for 
reauthorizing  the  Federal-aid  Hi^way  program  in  a  form  that  wcxild  continue  the 
program's  success. 

By  contrast,  the  Administration's  proposal  radically  restructures  the  program 
with  seme  consequences  that  ccinnot  be  known  and  is  adverse  with  the  certainty  that 
there  will  be  many  other  unpredictcible  results. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Adninistration's  proposal  has  more  a  federal 
government  focus  than  a  national  perspective.  By  focusing  on  what  is  perceived  to 
be  the  federal  govemnent's  core  interest,  maintaining  the  Interstate  System  and  a 
limited  amount  of  closely  related  highway  mileage,  it  ignores  the  federal 
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government's  national  responsibility.  The  proposal  attenpts  to  guarantee  that 
funding  will  be  avciilable  for  the  Interstate  System  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  other  elements  of  the  highway  system. 

It  limits  the  federal  government's  financing  responsibility  at  a  time  *Aien  it 
should  be  expanding  it  and  it  appears  to  be  the  first  step  towards  simply  turning 
back  funding  of  most  of  the  Federal  Aid  System  to  states  and  localities. 

The  Administration  certainly  should  be  comended  for  highlighting  the  need 
for  increased  transportation  investment  and  for  many  of  the  individueil  features  of 
its  proposeil,  including  the  low  density  bonus,  but,  unfortunately,  the  basic 
structure  prc^X)sed  does  not  continue  the  elements  that  are  the  basis  for  the 
program's  success.  As  a  result  even  states  that  would  appear  to  benefit  frcm  the 
funding  distribution  may  not  support  the  proposal  because  of  its  program 
structure.  To  sunmarize: 

The  proposed  highs«ray  system  of  national  significance  through  the  combination 
of  its  limited  extent,  disproportionate  funding  share  and  unfavorable  matching 
treatment  seriously  disadvantages  the  highway  systems  of  many  states.  The  total 
consolidation  of  categories  in  the  Urban/Rural  program  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
shortchanging  of  certain  portions  of  highway  systems  in  some  states.  The  greatly 
increased  matching  shares  proposed  will  strain  eind  distort  state  spending.  "Bie 
flexibility  that  is  claimed  will  be  reduced  by  additional  planning  requirements 
and  by  the  working  of  the  program  structure,  funding  distribution  and  match 
requixements .  The  funding  proposed  feills  far  short  of  the  need  and  does  not  even 
expend  the  revenues  that  are  available.  The  attempt  to  "leverage"  state  funding 
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does  not  recognize  the  level  of  state  funding  that  already  exists  or  the 
consequences  of  causing  more  state  dollars  to  chase  federal  dollars.  Itie 
elimination  of  design  and  construction  standards  for  the  highways  not  on  the 
system  of  national  significance  would  conpranise  safety  and  continuity  of  design. 

This  is  a  long  list  of  objections.  It  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the 
Administration's  proposal  has  not  received  a  lot  of  thcu^t  and  hard  work  by 
capable  people.  What  it  does  suggest  is  that  it  is  risky  to  fool  with  a  winner. 
■Hie  hi^iway  program  is  a  proven  %#inner  and  its  future  success  will  be  assured  if 
its  basic  elements  are  not  discarded  but  are  adjusted  to  meet  current  conditions 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Hational  Transportation  liiprovenient  Act  of  1991. 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  HEARING  ON  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  FUNDING 


ALYCE  KUEHN,  EKALAKA,  MT  -  REPRESENTING  EASTERN  PLAINS  RC&D 
APRIL  22nd  -  8:30AM   LEWIS  AND  CLARK  ROOM,  EASTERN  MT  COLLEGE 
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Several  economic  development  projects  are  progressing,   one 
such  project  is  the  development  of  a  marketing  alliance. 
This  marketing  alliance  would  expand  and  develop  markets  for 
home-based  businesses.   We  all  know  an  important  factor  to 
community  survival  in  Montana  today,  is  to  take  away  a 
community's  sole  dependence  on  one  industry,  such  as  in  my 
county  -  agriculture,  and  diversifying  that  tax  base  on  to 
several  industries. 

As  our  RC&D  committees  work  through  their  projects,  we  find 
that  our  successes  are  tied  to  our  ability  to  transport  our 
goods  and  services  to  the  market  place,  or  to  bring  people  in 
such  as  the  tourism  industry.   Shipping  costs,  available 
transportatijon  routes  and  the  condition  of  our  roads  are 
major  considerations  as  we  work  to  building  economic 
stability  in  Eastern  Montana. 

As  I  read  through  the  reference  materials  provided  to  assist 
me  in  understanding  this  issue,  I  was  awed  by  the  shear 
complexity  of  this  issue  and  the  vast  amount  of  funding 
required  to  maintain  just  status  quo.    In  view  of  the 
overwhelming  aspect  of  this  issue,  instead  of  standing  before 
you  and  stating  all  the  things  that  must  be  done,  I  decided 
to  take  a  different  strategy: 

I  want  to  emphasiae  all  the  things  we  cannot  do!! 

As  our  congressional  delegates  work  through  many  important 
issues  affecting  us  on  all  levels...  We  cannot  forget  that 
without  an    adequate  highway  system  -  many  of  our  other 
priorities  will  be  compromised  as  well. 


Our  congressional  delegates  have  difficult  choices  in  front 
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of  them,  several  of  our  less  critical  issues  have  developed  a 
mystic  about  them  that  tends  to  acquaint  them  as  essential  as 
motherhood  and  apple  pie.   These  issues  are  imp>ortant,  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  funding  for  our  roads  is  more  then 
important,  its  vital-. 

State  and  Federal  funding  are  tied  to  numerous  regulations. 
Those  regulations  substantially  elevate  the  cost  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance.   We  cannot  afford  to  loose 
prospective  on  those  regulations,  we  must  learn  to  temper 
them  to  becoming  more  reasonable.   The  County  Commissioners 
in  my  county  estimate  that  the  cost  of  construction  is 
doubled  when  complying  with  federal  regulations  over  those 
required  by  the  State.   We  cannot  allow  state  and  federal 
regulations  deny  us  the  quality  network  of  roads  that  are  so 
critical  to  our  economies  in  rural  Montana. 

In  Eastern  Montana,  the  proposed  highway  funding  cuts,  took 
the  very  heart  out  of  our  existing  highway  system.   What  few 
North-South  roads  we  have,  have  been  compromised  by  having 
funding  withdrawn.   We  cannot  standby  and  allow  this  to 
happen  without  emphasizing  to  you,  the  decision  makers,  the 
devastating  blow  that  will  be  to  an  already  lifeless  economy. 

The  RC&D  members,  and  many  interested  local  officials  have 
been  working  to  increase  trade  with  Canada  and  other  states. 
A  north-south  route  through  Eastern  Montana  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  many  of  our  proposals.   From  Regina  to  Denver, 
the  closest  route  is  through  Eastern  Montana.   We  that  live 
here,  cannot  allow  priorities  for  the  federal  and  state 
highway  system  be  chosen  -  without  your  being  informed  of  the 
importance  of  these  north-south  routes  are  to  our  economy. 

Rural  America,  closer  to  home,  rural  Montana  is  losing  the 
battle  for  economic  soundness,  we  cannot  allow  a  portion  of 
our  state  to  go  counter-productive  due  to  a  lack  of  funding 
for  our  highway  system. 

As  I  read  through  the  "TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1991",  I  was 
encouraged  to  see  the  commitment  and  emphasis  that  this  bill 
places  on  the  highway  network  in  our  country.   This  bill  will 
be  distribute  funds  more  equitably,  it  focuses  on  upgrading 
and  refurbishing  primary  and  secondary  roads,  as  well  as 
granting  states  more  flexibility  and  control  in  spending 
federal  highway  dollars".   In  response  to  this  philosophy,  I 
say  -  YES ,  HOLD  THOSE  THOUGHTS ! ! 

In  closing,  once  again  I  want  to  emphasize,  we  cannot  allow 
our  commitment  for  well  constructed  and  sufficiently 
maintained  roads  to  wavier. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  carry  Eastern 
Montana's  message  to  you  today. 
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I  am  Jack  Morgenstern,  President  of  Century  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewistown, 
Montana.  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  Highway  Executive  Committee  of  the  Montana 
Contractors'  Association. 

The  Montana  Contractors'  Association  is  a  chapter  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  the  nation's  largest  construction  trade  association.  We 
represent  nearly  275  firms  in  Montana  involved  in  heavy  construction,  commercial 
building,  municipal /utility  construction  and  suppliers  to  the  industry.  Approximately 
50  of  our  members  are  regularly  involved  in  highway  construction  work,  as  prime 
contractors  or  first  tier  sub-contractors. 

FUNDING  LEVELS,  TIMELINESS  of  funding,  and  FLEXIBILITY  of  the  funding 
are  the  three  (3)  primary  points  of  concern  in  our  industry. 

FUNDING  LEVELS  must  not  be  interrupted.  Thus,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  matching  percentages.  Fuel  taxes  in  Montana  are  nearly  the 
highest  in  the  nation,  and  without  additional  fuel  taxes  to  generate  the  matching  funds, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  federal  match  after  this  year. 


41-530  0-91-17 
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We  urge  the  distribution  of  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  the  states.  Using  tax  dollars  collected  for  highway  and  transportation  needs  to 
balance  the  federal  budget  and  deal  with  the  federal  deficit  is  a  mis-use  of  those  dollars 
and  a  violation  of  the  public  trust.  Investment  of  these  ff^dv  in  our  ransportation 
infrastructure  where  tht^  belong  will  yield  a  stronger  economic  Ai  erica 

TIMELINEbS  is  paramount.  We  would  urge  the  Congress  not  to  interrupt  the 
general  continuity  oi  hway  program.    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  studies 

show  that  each  $1,000,^  new  construcfion  in  Montana  generates  35  directly  related 

jobs,  over  $600,C  0  in  hout  hold  income  .  i  nearly  $2,000,O'"o  ;„  associated  econor-'- 
activity.   Even  short  term  interruption  i.  Id  create  an  ov.   -^'i 

economic  turbulence  involving  thousands  of  jobs  and  tens  of  millions  in  economic 
activity.  Long  term  interruptions  would  be  economically  devastating,  and  also  destroy 
the  construction  mechanism  that  is  now  working  so  efficiently  for  the  taxpayer. 
Therefore,  a  timely  authorization  of  a  multi-year  highway  bill  is  critical  to  the  well-being 
of  a  system  that  is  in  place  and  working  here  in  Montana. 

FLEXIBILITY  of  the  funding  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  money  is  not  wasted. 
We  contractors  know  that  the  final  decision  is  best  made  in  the  field.  Likewise, 
management  of  Montana's  highways  should  be  accomplished  by  our  own  Department 
of  Highways.  Federal  requirements  should  carry  more  end  result  mandates  for  the 
HNS  system  and  less  spending  mandates.  Rigid  spending  mandates  for  HNS  roads 
will  generate  wasteful  results  and  deprive  the  balance  of  our  vast  highway  and  road 
system  from  needed  repairs.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  grant  the  states 
greater  latitude  in  determining  how  the  federal  funds  are  spent  and  where  they  are 
spent. 
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Those  of  us  in  the  construction  industry  have  a  heavily  vested  interest  in  our 
highway  program.  As  contractors,  users,  and  taxpayers,  we  believe  that  the  concerns 
we  have  voiced  here  today  are  valid  and  serious.  It  is  our  initial  opinion  that  the 
proposed  "Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991"  strongly  addresses  those 
concerns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today. 


JACK  MORGENSTERN,  Chairman 
HIGHWAY  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MONTANA  CONTRACTORS'  ASSOCIATION 
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B.G.  HAVDAHL.  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
501  NORTH  SANDERS 
P.O.  BOX  1714,  HELENA.  MONTANA  5%24 
TELEPHONE:  AREA  CODE  406  442«C0 


SUMMARY  -  MMCA  STATEMENT  TO  SENATE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  COMMITTEE,  FIELD  HEARING.  BILLINGS.  MT.  4/22/91 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Ben  Havdahl,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Montana  Motor  Carriers  Association,  Helena,  Montana.  We  want  to  thank  you 
Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Reid  and  commend  the  Committee  for  holding 
this  hearing  on  the  future  of  Federal  Highway  Systems.  We  have  submitted  a 
more  detailed  written  statement  and  will  verbally  summarize  the  points. 

MMCA  represents  some  325  carrier  members  and  200  log  truck 
members  ranging  in  size  from  one  truck  operators  to  carriers  with  fleets  of 
300  plus  trucks.  95%  of  the  carrier  members  operate  in  interstate 
commerce,  in  and  out  of  states  all  over  the  country. 

Our  association  supports  the  continuation  of  a  high  level  of  federal 
funding  for  our  system  of  highways  especially  the  Interstate  system  and 
important  principle  arterial  highways  which  are  major  connectors.    Federal 
support  for  major  projects  on  secondary  and  local  rural  roads  must  continue 
to  be  a  key  element  in  the  federal  program. 

High  mileage  states  with  low  traffic  volume,  like  Montana,  require 
continued  fund  distribution  by  a  formula  ensuring  national  support  for  our 
federal  aid-network. 

MMCA  opposes  any  change  in  the  current  formula  distributing  primary 
and  secondary  road  funds  and  particularly  Interstate  maintenance  funds  (4R) 
now  distributed  according  to  lane  miles  and  vehicle  miles  of  travel. 
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InformaUon  pubUshed  by  this  committee  indicated  that  by  changing  the 
weight  of  vehicle  mUes  of  travel  over  lane  miles,  rural  states  like  Montana, 
become  adversely  affected.  We  would  not  easily  absorb  any  federal  cuts  due  to 
our  small  population  that  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  revenue  base. 

The  report  shows  that  Montana  would  lose  an  estimated  $30  million 
annually  and  would  require  a  state  fuel  tax  increase  6  cents  per  gallon  to 
replace  the  money  plus  other  5  cents  for  the  matching  funds  if  matching 
ratios  are  changed  (total  of  11  cents). 

Montana  is  projecting  a  $45  miUion  deficit  in  the  state's  reconstruction 
trust  fUnd  by  1995  and  the  1993  Legislature  would  have  to  raise  fuel  taxes  an 
additional  9  cents  a  gallon  doubling  the  current  rate  of  20  cents  a  gaUon. 

A  fuel  tax  increase  of  that  magnitude  in  Montana,  when  added  to  the 
current  level  of  20  cents  a  gaUon.  would  seriously  impact  the  trucking 
industry's  economic  situation  which  is  already  in  difficult  straits. 

MMCA  urges  that  any  change  in  the  federal  allocation  formula  will 
continue  to  provide  every  state  with  funding  support  at  least  equal  to  the  level 
of  support  now  being  received. 

MMCA  urges  that  the  user-fmanced  Federal  Highway  TVust  Fund  be  spent 
on  highways,  and  balances  be  drawn  down  to  fund  a  larger  federal  program. 

MMCA  vigorously  opposes  any  diversion  of  Trust  Fund  revenue  for  deficit 
reduction  or  for  cross-subsidy  of  other  modes  of  transportation. 

In  a  renewed  national  highway  program,  truck  safety  measures,  truck 
productivity  and  highway  research  must  continue  to  have  strong  federal 
participation  and  backing. 
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Continuation  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance  program,  as  well  as 
programs  aimed  at  substance  abuse,  and  at  improving  drivers'  standards  are 
essential. 

Encouraging  greater  productivity  in  trucking  —is  critical  to  our  national 
competitiveness.  MMCA  feels  the  economic  benefits  and  reduced 
transportation  cost  of  greater  truck  productivity  far  outweigh  the  cost  of 
highway  improvements  needed  to  accommodate  more  efficient  trucks. 

Trucking  productivity  means  not  only  more  efficient  vehicles  but  greater 
conformity  in  sizes  and  weights  and  federal  guidelines  for  routing  of  sensitive 
cargo. 

MMCA  would  suggest  that  we  renew  our  commitment  to  a  sound  federal- 
aid  highway  program  supported  by  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund.   We  ask 
that  you  give  equal  consideration  to  recipient  states  like  Montana  with 
changing  economies  and  declining  populations. 

1  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here 
today. 
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Good  morning.   I  am  Sandra  Hawke,  Marketing  Director  at  MetraPark, 
an  arena,  fairgrounds  and  horse  racing  facility  here  in  Billings.   I 
am  currently  president  of  Custer  Country,  Inc.,  one  of  six  Montana 
regional  tourism  organizations.  Custer  Country  is  comprised  of  thirteen 
southeastern  Montana  counties  and  two  indian  reservations.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  the  tourism  industry  that  I  present  testimony  today. 

Montana  is  the  ffiurth  largest  state  in  the  Union  by  land  mass  and  it 
has  a  population  of  less  than  a  million  people.  This  population  is 
declining.   In  fact,  Montana  is  one  of  a  handful  of  states  which  may 
lose  representation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  because  of 
population  losses. 

Like  most  other  western  states,  the  majority  of  Montanas  land,  65%,    is 
publicly  owned.  Some  66,000  miles  of  roads  and  highways  traverse  the 
state.  These,  of  course,  serve  residents,,  but  provide  access  to  national 
parks,  public  recreation  areas  and  serve  the  many  travelers  --  particu- 
larly west  to  east  and  vice  versa  --  who  use  Montana  as  a  "pass  through" 
between  population  centers. 

Montana  features  Glacier  National  Park  and  three  of  five  entrances  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  But  these  parks  are  stressed  and  plans  to 
improve  the  ingrastructure  within  these  two  regional  flagship  attractions 
is  slow  coming.   In  addition  to  improving  the  roads  to  and  within  the 
national  parks,  Montana  needs  better  access  roads  to  other  public  lands  in 
order  to  divert  some  the  stress  from  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  and  provide 
an  alternative  experience. 
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Montana  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  statehood  just  two  years 
ago,  and  though  it  has  been  a  tourism  destination  since  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  it  is  light  years  behind  in  acknowledging  tourism  as  an 
industry  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  forging  the  states  economic 
future.  In  a  distressed  economy  reliant  on  agriculture  and  extractive 
industries,  tourism  reared  it's  head  as  a  star  on  the  horizon. 

Just  four  years  ago.  Montnan's  ligislature  intituted  a  lodging  .tax  with 
revenues  dedicated  to  tourism  promotion.  Those  revenues  have  moved 
Montana's  spending  for  tourism  promotionout  of  the  cellar  and  to  a 
respectable  position  about  mid-strata  with  spending  by  other  states. 
Ntiophyte  efforts  by  the  state  and  organizations  like  Custer  Country  Inc. 
are  just  beginning  to  pay  off. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research 
at  the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula  indicate  a  14%  increase  in 
expenditures  by  non-residents  from  1988  to  1990.  Tourism  is  now  the  state;s 
second  largest  employer.  In  1990,  the  impact  of  non-resident  travelers  on 
the  Montana  economy  was  1.67  billion  dollars.  Most  of  this  visitation, 
48%,  occurs  in  the  summer  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  Last  year, 
that  meant  that  over  three  times  Montana's  population,  or  3,109,300  visitors 
came  to  enjoy  their  national  parks,  their  national  monuments,  national  for- 
ests and  other  public  lands. 

Another  noteworthy  statistic  is  that  21%  of  these  visitors  are  from  outside 
of  the  United  States.  These  guests  and  continually  increasing  numbers  of 
them  will  be  important  to  maintaining  a  good  balance  of  trade.  Area  tourism 
organizations  actively  market  to  international  travelers. 
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Most  of  these  people  arrive  by  automobile  or  use  some  combination  of 

intermodal  travel  of  which  one  increment  is  a  car. 

In  a  vast  land  where  there  are  more  cattle  or  horses  than  people,  Montanans 
have  adapted  to  driving  great  distances.  Many  of  us  will  drive  further  to 
go  out  to  dinner  than  people  in  more  densely  populated  areas  would  consider 
driving  for  a  weekend  vacation.  MetraPark,  my  place  of  emplyment,  and 
many  other  local  business  consider  their  principal  trade  area  to  be 
250  miles  in  radius  of  Billings.  Our  visitors  are  compelled  to  deal 
with  these  great  distances  as  well. 

The  Amtrak  route  serving  northern  Montana  provides  the  state's  only 
remaining  rail  passenger  service.  Air  service,  although  good  here  in 
Billings,  is  limited  in  most  areas  of  the  state  and  can  be  very  costly. 
Those  who  choose  to  fly  usually  require  a  rental  car  to  complete  their 
Montana  adventure.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  Billings,  automobile 
rentals  have  shown  small  increases  while  other  segmants  of  the  economy 
decline.).  Motorcoach  service  is  not  available  to  many  major  attractions 
like  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument  south  east  of  Billings. 
The  site  of  Custer's  Last  Stand,  Montana's  best  known  historic  event, 
is  only  reachable  by  automobile. 

The  highways  in  Montana  which  carry  auto  travelers  to  and  through  their 
public  lands  are  stressed.  An  example  is  U.S.  212  from  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Montana  to  it's  juncture  with  Interstate  90  near  Crow  Agency, 
Montana.  Further  on  up  the  road,  U.S.  212  is  affectionately  called 
the  Beartooth  Highway,  a  piece  of  road  Charles  Kuralt  has  called  the  most 
scenic  roadway  In  Americe  and  one -Of  America's  first  Scenic  Byways. 
Near  Crow'Agehcy^'U.S.  '212  is  the  only  road  that  leads  to  the  Custer 
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Battlefield,  traverses  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservations  and 
rambles  on  eastward  towards  the  Devils  Tower  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota.  It  provides  a  break  from  the  Interstate  route  further  south 
in  Wyoming.  You  can  see  deer,  antelope,  pheasants  and  sometimes  wild 
turkey.  You  can  stop  at  the  Saint  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland  and 
browse  their  art  gallery,  museum  of  indian  artifacts  and  find  a  moment  of 
solitude  in  the  chapel.  But  you  can  no  longer  do  it  easily.  National 
motorcaoch  organizations  no  longer  recommend  the  route  due  to  it's 
deteriorating  condition. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  in  a  quandry.  The  population  is  near  revolt 
on  the  issue  of  taxes.  There  is  no  ability  to  increase  state  taxes  to 
provide  increased  highway  funding  and  no  ability  to  tax  the  federal  lands 
which  comprise  the  majority  of  our  land.  If,  as  proposed,  federal  highway 
funding  would  require  greater  participation  from  state  funds,  many 
needful  projects  might  be  left  on  the  tabl_e. 

The  small  population  of  Montana  is  not  able  to  sustain  the  infrastructure 
which  serves  and  accesses  public  lands.  Surely  the  wisdom  which  long 
ago  recognized  the  need  to  set  aside  over  half  the  land  within  our  borders 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  American  people  is  also  the  wisdom  that  recognizes 
a  federal  abligation  to  provide  the  byways  to  these  lands. 
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State  of  Nebraska 


EXECUTIVE  SUITE 

PO   Box  94848 

Uncoln.  Nebraska  68509-4848 

Phone  14021  471  2244 


April    23,    1991 


E.  Benjamin  Nelson 

Governor 


THE  HONORABLE  J  JAMES  EXON 
UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
528  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BLDG 
WASHINGTON  DC  20510 


Dear 


Exon: 


_  sase  submit  the  enclosed  remarks  to  Senator  Moynihan,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  Transportation  and  Infrastructure,  to  be 
included  in  the  record  relative  to  the  surface  transportation  reauthorization 
act. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  important  legislation. 

Sincerely, 


^ 


E.  BENJAMIN  NELSON 
Governor 


EBN/gsa 
Enclosure 
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statement  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
by  E.  Benjamin  Nelson,  Governor,  State  of  Nebraska 


America's  success  in  the  world  economy  is  affected  directly  by  our 
transportation  systems.  The  highly  developed  public  road  system  we  enjoy 
is  a  result  of  the  unique  partnership  that  has  existed  between  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  An  opportunity  for  further  improvement  in  this 
partnership  now  presents  itself  with  the  reauthorization  of  surface 
transportation  legislation. 

The  current  Federal  highway  program  needs  to  be  streamlined.  Funds 
retained  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum 
and  all  highway  user  fees  collected  should  be  made  available  to  the  States 
for  an  expanded  transportation  program. 

A  national  system  of  165,000  miles  with  75/25  matching  ratio  and  an 
urban/rural  system  with  60/40  match  as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  can 
be  improved  upon.  A  better  program  would  include  a  180,000  mile  national 
system  with  a  90/10  matching  ratio.  All  other  programs  could  be  at  75/25 
match. 

The  Administration's  limitation  on  transferability  of  funds  between 
the  national  and  urban/rural  programs  should  be  increased  to  at  least  40%, 
to  allow  for  the  annual  variability  in  highway  programs. 

While  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  bridge  program  to  be  folded  into 
the  national  and  urban/rural  programs,  the  popularity  of  a  separate  bridge 
program  is  understandable.  However,  allocation  of  bridge  funds  should  be 
according  to  square  foot  of  existing  bridges.  If  state  unit  costs  are  to 
be  included  in  the  apportionment  factors,  the  extreme  variability  in  those 
costs  should  be  reduced. 

The  apportionment  formulas  to  be  used  should  be  appropriate  as  well 
as  equitable.  No  more  than  three  or  four  verifiable  factors  should  be 
utilized;  such  as,  miles  of  public  roads,  motor  fuel  use  and  land  area. 

Rural  transit  programs  are  in  great  need  of  increased  funding.  A 
minimum  allocation  from  the  transit  fund  with  flexibility  of  use  and 
transferability  is  desirable. 

The  motor  fuel  tax  evasion  project  is  fully  supported  and  a  permanent 
monitoring  system  must  be  developed. 

These  issues  presented  are  by  no  means  all  the  issues  that  should  be 
addressed  in  the  next  surface  transportation  act.  However,  each  item, 
although  only  briefly  stated,  is  extremely  important  to  Nebraska. 

The  legislation  that  results  from  your  actions  will  significantly 
affect  our  national  transportation  system  and  eventually  enhance  or  hinder 
our  growth  and  influence  within  the  world  community. 


April  23.  1991 
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Mii«  Sullf*«n.  GovwrKv 

THE  STATE  "^^j^g^  OF  WYOMING  Oco  on.,  P  e  .  s«»™,*>««, .«  «.» £,,»« 

P.O.  BOX  1708  saOO  BISHOP  BOULEVARD  CHEYENNE,  WYOMINQ  12002-9019 


April  24,  1991 


The  Honorable  Max  Baucus 
United  States  Senator 
706  Senate  Hart  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.    20510 

Deeu:  Senator  Baucus: 


The  Wyoming  Department  of  Transportation  was  unable  to  attend 
your  recent  hearing  in  Montana.  The  following  information  is 
provided  to  you  to  express  our  view  of  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991. 

From  strictly  a  funding  standpoint,  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  would  be  more  advantageous  to  most  western 
states,  including  Wyoming,  both  because  of  the  larger  obligation 
limitation  in  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  and  the  larger 
percent  of  the  total  apportionment  that  most  western  states  would 
receive.  The  Transportation  Improvement  Act  would  much  better 
serve  our  needs  even  when  comparing  the  two  bills  at  the  same 
national  funding  level. 

Funding  aside,  there  are  five  parts  of  the  Administration's  bill 
that  concern  us  that  are  taken  care  of  in  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act. 

1.  The  large  state  match  required  for  the  federal  program  under 
the  Administration's  proposal  will  place  an  unacceptable 
burden  on  state  and  local  governments.  Local  governments, 
in  particular,  have  had  difficult  times  matching  the  current 
federal  dollars  in  the  urban  program.  At  a  60/40  match  for 
the  urb^tn/rural  program  in  the  Administration's  bill,  local 
matched  projects  will  be  almost  eliminated  in  Wyoming. 


41-530  0-91-18 
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Senator  Max  Baucus 
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2.  The  Administration's  proposal  has  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  federal  funding  going  to  30  percent  of  the  roads 
(Highways  of  National  Significemce)  in  Wyoming.  This  unbal- 
anced funding  leaves  little  money  for  the  urban/rural  pro- 
gram and  will  cause  deterioration  of  a  significant  number  of 
our  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Urban  roads.  The  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  contains  most  of  the  existing  categories  and 
a  reasonable  funding  level  on  these  types  of  roads. 

3.  The  Administration's  proposed  bill  has  a  factor  for  low 
population  density  that  provides  approximately  $27  million 
or  25  percent  of  Wyoming's  total  proposed  funding.  This 
population  density  factor  provides  money  for  only  10  states, 
all  of  them  being  states  of  low  population.  In  addition, 
the  land  etrea  factor  for  the  HNS  provides  approximately  $27 
million  for  Wyoming.  These  factors  combined  would  provide 
approximately  50  percent  of  our  funding.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned that  these  factors  may  not  remain  in  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  as  they  are  written.  If  they  don't,  our  funding 
will  be  drastically  reduced.  The  Transportation  Improvement 
Act  has  some  provision  for  additional  monies  based  on 
population  density,  but  it's  effect  is  much  less. 

4.  Some  programs  that  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  state 
of  Wyoming  such  as  the  urban  program  for  off-system  roads 
and  the  hazard  elimination  program  are  not  included  in  the 
Administration's  bill  but  are  lumped  into  the  urban/rural 
program  with  very  limited  funding.  The  end  result  will  be 
that  these  types  of  progreuns  will  go  unfunded. 

5.  There  is  a  provision  to  transfer  monies  from  the  HNS  to  the 
urban/rural  program.  Fifteen  percent  can  be  transferred 
with  significant  restrictions.  The  provisions  for 
transferring  money  from  HNS  to  the  rural/urban  program  are 
too  restrictive  and  the  maximum  percentage  (15  percent)  is 
not  high  enough.  The  transferability  in  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  is  much  more  acceptable. 
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Senator  Nctx  Baucus 
April  24,  1991 
Page  Three 


The  above  points  make  the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991 
a  proposal  the  Wyoming  Department  of  Transportation  can  easily 
support . 


Sinecrel^r— \ 


D.  G.  Diller,  P.E. 
Director 
DGD:GSC:kso 
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ANACONDA-DEER  LODGE  COUNIY 

Courthouse  -  800  South  Main 

Anaconda,  Montana  59711 

Telephone  (406)  563-6421 


April    25.     1991 


Sen.  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Chairman 

Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Sen.  Burdick  &  Committee  Members: 

The  Commissioners  of  Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana  and 
I  urge  your  support  of  the  recently  introduced  Baucus-Reid 
Bill  as  a  counter  measure  to  proposals  by  the  Bush 
Administration  and  some  highly  populated  urban  states  to 
reduce  highway  aid  to  lower  populated  western  states. 

This  proposed  legislation,  sponsored  by  Senators  Baucus  and 
Reid,  would  maintain  the  present  Federal -State  formula  for 
funding  highways.  Montana,  as  most  of  the  large,  sparsely 
populated  states,  spends  considerably  more  ($380.00  per  year) 
per  resident  for  highways  than  do  urban  states. 

Montana  has  a  high  percentage  of  Federal  land  and  due  to 
extreme  weather  conditions  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the 
highway  system  is  very  costly. 


If  the  Bush  proposal  is  succesful,  some  of  Montana's  vital, 
primary  roads,  such  as  Montana  Highway  No.  1,  the  main  route 
through  Deer  Lodge  and  Granite  Counties  and  the  only  egress 
and  ingress  for  the  communities  of  Anaconda,  Philipsburg  and 
Hall,  would  be  relegated  to  second-class  status. 

Hoping  you  react  favorably  to  the  Baucus-Reid  Bill  and  with 
best  personal  regaros,  1  remain  for  the  Commission  and  myself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/Gene  Vuckovich 

City-County  Manager 


GV:cg 


( over ) 
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'^anxh  of  Cnmmtsstoners 

800  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  •  KALISPELL,  MONTANA   59901  •  (406)  752-5300 

April    26,    1991 

Office  of  Senator  Max  Baucus 
715  Main  Street 
Kalispell,  Montana  59901 

Dear  Senator  Baucus: 

W^  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  attend  the  hearing  of  April 
22nd,  regarding  the  future  of  the  Federal  Highway  Program. 

we  certainly  support  your  efforts  and  those  ^^  Senator  Harry 
v>^^A  of  Nevada  in  the  development  of  the  Transportation 
Reid  of  Nevaaa  in  ^^  Highways  of  Montana  are  the  primary 
Improvement  Act  or  lyyi  -   me  nj.yii«°j  •<..;„  fr.-io  ctatP 

routes  of  transportation  for  goods  and  ^^^^^^^  ."^^^^^Ji^'J^,'"  f  ^^^  ■  , 
The  lack  of  connecting  rail  services  and  economical  air 
transportation  require  that  the  public  highways  be  utilized  for  the 
movement  of  the  great  majority  of  all  commodities. 

Due  to  the  severe  weather  fluctuations  and  heavy  traffic 
volumes!  the  highways  sustain  a  ^r-^'^^ ^le.reioijrea^^^  and  n  d 
of  maintenance  than  those  located  in  other  states^  The  ne  d  tor 
^HH-itional  funding  for  Montana  Highways,  both  primary  ana 
'^condary!  is  very 'obvious,  since  the  population  of  Montana  cannot 
Sustain  increased  local  funding  for  the  needs. 

We  sympathize  with  the  large  urban  areas  and  the  ™^^°r  traffic 

categories  would  greatly  benefit  Montana. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Montana  can  not  and  should  ^ot  suffer 
los-  of  Highway  funding  in  the  new  Federal  allocations  of  dollars, 
we  ;;rge  you  to""  continue  your  efforts  towards  this  end  and  pledge 
to  you  our  support. 


Sincerely, 


FLATHEAD    COUNTY    BOARD  ,£>F-C9MMI  SSI  ONERS 
Mary   ts    Adl^ijis  "■;   Chaij^erson 


ary   ^    AdMjis    -    ChaiHj>er 


^£>¥!-COMM  I S  S I  ONERS 
i/V^./ — 


Howard  W.  Gipe  -  Member 
Sharon  L.  Stratton-  Member 
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cniiMTv  muutvunucBtj 

EUGENE  (GENE)  COWAN 
Loring,  Montana 

SHERMAN  OOUCETTE 
Malta.  Montana 

WAYNE  C.  STAHL 
Saco,  Montana 

Clark  UKl  Recordar 

INGELEF  I.  SCHWARTZ 

Traasurar 

ELLEN  JEAN  MAVENCAMP 


PHILUPS  COUNTY 


Malta,  Montana 
59538 


JEANNE  L.  BARNARD 

Sharitf  -  Coronar 

LORN  ANDERSON 

Ctatli  of  Court 

FRANCES  WEBB 

Suparlnlandant  of  Sctwol 

GARY  A.  BADEN 

County  Attomay 

JOHN  C.  McKEON 

JusUca  of  Paaca 

GAYLE  STAHL 

District  Judgs 

LEONARD  H.  LANGEN 
Glasgow.  Montana 


April  22,  1991 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 


The  Board  of  Phillips  County  Commissioners  are  very  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  federal  road  funds  for  the  state  of  Montana. 

Phillips  County  has  a  population  of  5,163  and  around  1,852  miles 
of  road  with  a  road  budget  of  $944,000.00. 

As  you  can  see  by  our  current  road  budget,  a  loss  of  federal  road 
funds  would  devastate  Phillips  County. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 


PHIfijIUIPS  COUNTY  ^HMISSIONERS 


Vaynlk   Stahl,  Member 
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Valley  County 


501  Court  Square 
Glasgow.  Montana  59230 

Phone.  (406)  228-8221 
FAX;  (406)  228-9027 


April  23,  1991 


Hon.  Max  Baucus 

United  States  Senate 

Room  706 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington  D. C.   20510 

Subject:   Rural  Highways  of  Hational  Significance 
Dear  Senator  Baucus: 

We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  opposition  to  the 
Rural  Highways  of  National  Significance  (HNS)  plan  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  This  plan  cannot 
serve  Montana  and  the  other  sparsely  populated  states  wxth 
mileage  at  the  3.9%  level  as  proposed  by  the  FHWA.  Hileage 
in  this  range  leaves  Montana  and  Valley  County  with  a 
completely  inadequate  highway  system. 


Some  states  would  have  HNS  routes  only  a  few 
under  this  plan.  However,  eastern  Montana  is  n 
We  would  have  one  area  in  east  central  Monta 
38,000  square  miles  with  no  HNS  routes.  Va 
residents  would  have  Highway  #2  but  we  would  ha 
south  route  to  Billings,  which  is  our  closest  t 
without  going  to  Havre  to  the  west  or  Culber 
east.  Travel  miles  would  be  increased  from  a 
over  400  miles  under  the  3. 9X  plan.  To  leave 
proximately  the  size  of  Kentucky  or  Indiana  or  V 
no  HNS  routes  is  just  not  acceptable. 


miles  apart 
ot  so  lucky, 
na  of  about 
lley  County 
no  north- 
rade  center, 
tson  to  the 
bout  280  to 
an  area  ap- 
irginia  with 


County  cannot  pay  for   the  present  level  of  services   n^^^^- 
sary  for   our  residents  so  how   could  we  fund  a   county  road 


sary 
program? 
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Hon.  Max  Baucus 
April  23,  1991 
Page  2 


We  need  your  continued  support  in  Congress  in  opposition  to 
this  HNS  plan.  Otherwise  Valley  County  will  be  isolated 
from  most  of  Montana. 


Sincerely, 

VALLEY  COUNTY  COHMISSIONERS 


^.^.^  ^^   .>^ 

Arthur    A. 

Sr— •»-e.(xu_, 

Ar'nold,     Ctt»lrman 

El^arror    D. 

Pratt,    Member 

Gene  C.  Reimche,  Member 

cc:  Sen.  Conrad  Burns 
Rep.  Pat  Williams 
Rep.  Ron  Marlenee 
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THE  CITY  OF  BOZEMAN 

411  E.  MAIN  ST.        PO   BOX  640        PHONE  (406)  586-3321 
BOZEMAN.  MONTANA  59771-0640 


April  22,  1991 


Senator  Max  Baucus 

Room  706 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20510-2602 

Dear  Senator  Baucus : 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Bozeman  Area  Transportation 
Coordinating  Committee,  I  would  like  to  indicate  support  for  your 
draft  of  the  Transportation  improvement  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  will  help  ensure  that  the  roadway  needs  of  this  area 
can  better  be  met  for  the  next  five  years. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  City  of  Bozeman  and  the 
Bozeman  urban  area  in  Gallatin  County  are  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  areas  of  the  State.  Current  Federal  Aid  funding  levels 
provide  only  a  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  local 
transportation  improvement  needs  brought  on  by  this  growth.  Any 
reductions  or  loss  of  these  funds  will  render  useless  the 
successful,  cooperative  transportation  planning  process  involving 
the  City,  Gallatin  County,  the  Montana  Department  of  Highways  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

While  this  area's  population  i£  expanding,  overall  the 
State's  population  density  is  low  and  the  number  of  highway  miles 
is  large.  This  combination  does  not  make  for  the  level  ot 
funding  necessary  to  maintain  a  functional  transportation  system. 
What  Montana  needs,  as  all  States  do,  is  the  flexibility  to  spend 
highway  dollars  on  the  problems  unique  to  the  State. 

In  closing,  I  ask  you  to  continue  to  work  for  legislation 
that  will  at  least  maintain  the  level  of  funding  Montana  has 
received  in  the  past,  without  the  penalty  of  increasing  the 
required  local  match.  Montana  already  ^invests  heavily  in  its 
highway  system.  It  would  be  a  crushing  blow  if  we  were  to  lose 
federal  funding  because  of  match  requirements  that  ask  too  much 
of  those  who  have  already  given  more  than  their  fair  share. 

Sincerely, 


Philli/ J.' Forbes,  P.E. 
Director  of  Public  service 


HOME   OF   MONTANA  STATE   UNIVERSITY 
GATEWAY  TO   YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
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Sercing  Central  Montana  Since  1908 


X^^^jW- 


April    19,    1991 


The  Honorable  Senator  Max  Baucus 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building  706 
Washington,  D.C.  20050 

Senator  Baucus; 

I'm  sorry  that  I'm  not  able  to  attend  your  hearing  in  Billings 
on  the  issue  of  federal  highway  funding.  But  I  assure  you,  the 
subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  and  all  other  Central 
Montanans. 

Our  economy  and  our  very  way  of  life  are  based  on  a  "two-way 
street"  highway  system,  linking  us  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  the  rest  of  the  country  to  us.  The 
highways  are  needed  locally  for  access  to  health  care  and  local 
business,  as  well  as  supplying  the  rest  of  the  country  with  the 
goods  we  produce  from  Central  Montana.  These  highways,  and  in 
particular,  D.S.  87  and  191  and  Montana  200,  are  vital  links  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

I  hope  that  you  can  impress  upon  your  esteemed  colleagues  the 
importance  of  our  "two-way  streets."  Not  only  do  these  highways 
serve  us,  they  also  serve  visitors,  businesses,  and  consumers 
elsewhere.  Following  the  deregulation  of  the  rail  and  air  lines,  we 
are  even  more  dependent  on  the  highway  system  to  obtain  the  things 
we  need  and  to  deliver  the  things  our  country  needs. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lewistown  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
businesses  and  individuals  in  Central  Montana,  I  urge  you  to 
continue  or  even  increase  the  funding  of  highways  in  rural  America. 
The  heartland  of  Montana,  like  the  heartland  of  America,  relies  on 
the  principle  of  our  highways,  like  life,  being  a  two-way  street. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 

Respectfully, 


Webb  Scott  Brown 
Executive  Director 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILUAM  H.  DEMPSEY 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


BEFORE  THE 
WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC  WORKS 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

My  name  is  William  H.  Dempsey.  I  am  the  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  The  AAR  is  the  national  trade  association  of  the  freight 
railroad  industry.  It  represents  Class  I  railroads  that  accounted  for  91  percent  of 
rail  freight  revenues  in  1989. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  the  railroad  industry's  view  on  the  1991 
highway  reauthorization  legislation. 

The  railroad  industry  has  one  overwhelming  priority  in  the  1991  highway 
legislation:  to  oppose  any  increase  in  the  Federal  80,000  pound  weight  limit.  Such 
an  increase  would  lead  inexorably  to  the  nationwide  operation  of  longer 
combination  vehicles  (LCVs),  including  twin  48s  and  triple  28s. 

Because  these  monster  combinations  could  devastate  the  railroads,  increased 
weight  limits  are  literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  my  industry. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  following  points  In  opposing  LCVs: 

•  Higher  truck  weight  would  lead  to  massive  diversion  of  existing  rail  freight 
to  our  already  crowded,  deteriorating  highway  system; 

•  The  public  overwhelmingly  shares  the  railroad  industry's  opposition  to 
bigger  trucks; 

•  Research  supports  the  public's  concern  about  the  safety  of  longer  and 
heavier  trucks;  and 

•  LCVs  are  harmful  to  sound  highway  finance,  safety,  the  environment, 
energy  use.  and  other  public  policy  concerns. 

The  best  alternative  to  LCVs  is  an  increased  reliance  on  safe,  environmentally 
benign,  energy  efficient,  and  under-utilized  rail.  This  is  the  appropriate  response 
to  meet  the  transportation  challenges  of  the  1990s. 

I  urge  you  to  remember  that,  as  we  put  it,  "highway  policy  is  rail  policy"  -  and 
vice  versa.  Modally  compartmentalized  decision-making  can  have  extremely 
damaging  consequences  for  our  national  transportation  system.  At  the  least,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  LCV  issue  is  needed  before  Congress  makes  such  a 
major  change  in  the  nation's  freight  transportation  system. 
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li.    THE  IMPACT  OF  LCVS. 

A.  An  Overview. 

As  I  review  each  point  in  my  opening  summary,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  views 
of  other  groups  as  weil  as  my  own  industry.  Whiie  AAR  research  may  be 
discounted  by  some  as  "self-interested*,  It  is  surely  harder,  i  believe,  to  quarrel  with 
representatives  of  a  broader  public  interest  like  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO).  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
the  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  and  the  National  Association  of  Governors'  Highway 
Safety  Representatives,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

B.  On  Rail  Diversion. 

AAR  computer  model  of  rail/tryck  competition  predicts  "first  order"  rail  losses 
of  41  p>ercent  of  1988  net  operating  revenue  (pre-tax  profits)  and  1 1  percent  of 
annual  ton-miles  from  the  nationwide  operation  of  twin  48s.  When  so-called 
"secondary"  traffic  losses  ore  included,  the  total  loss  in  roil  traffic  should  amount 
to  19  percent  of  annual  ton-miles,  according  to  a  new  study  conducted  for  AAR 
by  Temple,  Barker  and  Sloane  (TBS).  These  secondary  losses  result  when  rail  traffic 
and  revenue  figures  drop  below  the  level  necessary  to  maintain  a  rail  corridor  or 
line  of  business  in  the  long  run. 

While  this  is,  as  I  noted,  a  disaster  for  railroads,  their  employees,  and  the 
shipF^ers  and  commodities  they  serve,  it  is  the  impact  on  the  highway  system  that 
is  especially  relevant  for  your  committee.  This  level  of  rail  diversion  would  mean 
the  addition  of  up  to  167  billion  ton-miles  of  highway  traffic  to  the  rural  interstate 
highway  svstem.  a  aain  of  up  to  30  oercent. 

C.  The  Heavy  Truck  Underpayment. 

So  huge  an  increase  in  truck  traffic  means  much  more  dramatic  increases  in 
congestion  and  higher  highway  costs. 

And  who  will  bear  these  higher  costs?  Not  the  trucking  industr/.  Studies  show 
that  trucks  now  pay  far  less  than  their  full  highway  costs.  LCVs,  however,  are 
particular  offenders.  The  average  twin  48  would,  under  current  tax  law,  pay  only 
44  percent  of  just  its  "short-run"  costs.  Moreover,  this  figure  does  not  include  the 
capital  costs  of  the  highway  system.  Railroads,  of  course,  must  fully  cover  the 
capital  costs  of  their  infirastructure  and  even  earn  a  return  on  investment.  The 
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The  increased  cost  shortfall  resulting  from  LCV  OF>erations  can  have  only  two 
results:  higher  taxes  on  automobile  drivers  or  on  even  greater  revenue  shortfall. 
The  latter  would  in  turn  cause  faster  highway  deterioration  and,  ultimately,  higher 
total  highway  repair  bills. 

It  is  this  threat  that  has  caused  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  and  groups  like 
the  AAA  to  oppose  LCVs.  And  AASHTO,  in  its  recent  letter  to  you,  has  also  cited 
concerns  with  accelerated  highway  repair  costs.  It  said: 

"Since  existing  roadways  cannot  be  modified  as  fast  as  trucl<  size  limits,  a 
further  round  of  size  increases  could  result  In  disproportionate  increases  in 
safety  issues  and  roadway  deterioration,  an  issue  which  should  be  examined 
and  understood  before  further  changes  are  mandated  or  allowed." 

D.  Public  Opposition  To  LCVs. 

According  to  a  1990  national  poll  conducted  for  the  AAR  by  a  well-l<nown 
sampling  firm,  about  90  percent  of  respondents  opposed  LCVs.  indeed,  some  18 
percent  wanted  trucl<s  to  be  shorter  than  they  are  now. 

A  new  poll,  conducted  for  the  AAA  Foundation  for  Traffic  Safety,  shows  an 
almost  equal  level  of  opposition  to  longer  trucks  fi-om  truck  drivers  themselves. 
These  professional  drivers,  sampled  in  four  western  states  with  existing  LCV 
operations,  opposed  the  widespread  legalization  of  doubles  by  71  percent  to  25 
percent  and  triples  by  80  percent  to  1 5  percent. 

E.  LCV  Safetv. 

The  explanation  for  this  opposition  to  LCVs  -  and  the  opposition  of  two 
elements  of  the  trucking  industry,  the  Owner  Operator  Independent  Drivers 
Association  and  the  Teamsters  -  is  clear  from  the  surveys  and  testimony  to  this 
committee:  safety.  Both  the  general  public  and  the  truck  drivers  themselves 
believe  that  LCVs  are  simply  less  safe  than  current  trucks. 

For  example: 

•  86  percent  of  those  surveyed  in  the  AAR  poll  believe  longer  trucks  would 
be  less  safe  than  current  rigs; 

•  The  Owner  Operator  Independent  Drivers  Association  has  said:  "  The 
experienced  drivers  will  tell  you  that  these  tajcks,  especially  the . . .  48-foot 
doubles,  are  simply  not  easy  to  control";  and 
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•  83  percent  of  the  truck  drivers  surveyed  by  the  AAA  Foundation  thought 
that  LCVs  were  less  safe  than  single  trailer  combinations,  and  strong 
majorities  thought  they  were  much  less  safe. 

•  Teamster  Joint  Council  Number  7  said  last  year:  "Larger  and  heavier  trucks 
make  braking  more  critical." 

•  And  the  AAA  has  said  that  it  "opposes  any  further  Increases  in  existing 
federal  maximum  truck  size  and  weight  standards  because  the  present 
legal  size  and  weight  limits  applying  to  trucks  and  combinations  of 
vehicles  already  tax  the  limits  of  safety." 

These  safety  concerns  are  well  grounded. 

For  one  thing,  LCVs  will  degrade  the  transportation  system  simply  by  diverting 
traffic  from  safer  railroads  onto  less  safe  highways. 

The  most  recent  available  data  (1989)  shows  that  railroads  are  more  than 
three  times  safer  than  combination  trucks:  1 .37  fatalities  per  ton-mile  for  rail  versus 
4.09  fatalities  per  ton-mile  for  truck. 

The  massive  diversion  from  rail  caused  by  twin  48s  will,  therefore,  by  itself 
cause  increased  transportation-related  fatalities. 

But  in  addition,  LCVs  are  almost  certainly  less  safe  than  the  current  trucks  they 
would  replace. 

New  safety  research  shows  that  current  twin  28  combinations  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  conventional  tractor-trailers.  According  to  an  analysis  for  AAR 
by  Roger  Mingo,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  current  doubles 
have  fatal  accident  rates  per  100  million  VMT  66  percent  greater  than  tractor- 
trailers,  if  current  doubles  are  so  unsafe,  can  any  rational  person  believe  that 
longer  doubles  and  triples  in  widespread  operation  would  be  less  dangerous? 

But  again,  you  need  not  rely  on  AAR  research.  Just  look  at  the  long  list  of 
safety  groups  opposing  LCVs.  These  include  the  American  Insurance  Association, 
the  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  Kemper,  Aetna,  Hartford  and  Travelers 
insurance  companies,  the  American  Automobile  Association,  Citizens  for  Reliable 
and  Safe  Highways  (CRASH),  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  Advocates  for  Highway 
Safety,  and  the  National  Association  of  Governors'  Highway  Safety 
Representatives. 
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F.  Highway  Finance.  Environmental  And  Other  LCV-Related  Problems. 

I  have  already  noted  the  lil<elihood  that  LCVs  will  worsen  the  highway  finance 
problem.  Another  area  of  potential  concern  is  the  impact  of  LCVs  on  the  nation's 
bridges.  A  new  report  finds  $13-15  billion  in  bridge  costs  from  nationwide 
legalization  of  twin  48s  on  the  rural  interstate  alone\  Twin  48  operations  on  urban 
Interstate  bridges  would  add  significantly  to  this  estimate. 

This  and  other  highway  finance  concerns  may  explain  v\/hy  an  impressive  list 
of  state  and  local  government  groups  are  on  record  opposing  LCVs.  These 
include  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  (NCSL),  the  City  of  Chicago, 
101  other  Illinois  cities  and  municipal  associations,  the  California  State  Legislature 
and  the  states  that  voted  for  the  AASHTO  policy  of  deferring  increases  pending 
further  study.  (A  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  endorse  that  policy.) 

AASHTO,  like  many  other  groups,  is  concerned  about  more  than  highway 
finance,  however.  In  its  letter  to  you,  AASHTO  states: 

"AASHTO  does  not  believe  mandating  these  (truck  weight)  changes,  or 
granting  states  authority  to  make  these  changes,  is  justified  based  on  what  is  now 
known;  considerable  further  study  of  the  ramifications  of  these  changes  is 
needed.  For  example,  there  are  long-term  safety,  financial  and  environmental 
implications  to  changes  in  truck  sizes  and  weights  which  warrant  thorough 
examination,  beyond  any  analysis  which  has  occurred  to  date"  (emphasis 
added). 

The  AASHTO  message  on  the  environment  is  reinforced  by  three  of  the 
nation's  most  distinguished  environmental  groups,  all  opposed  to  LCVs:  Sierra 
Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  They  are  joined 
by  many  local  and  more  specialized  environmental  interests. 

G.  The  Need  For  Further  Study. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Portland,  Oregon,  where  AASHTO  gathered 
representatives  from  all  the  interest  groups  concerned  with  bigger  trucks  and  the 
future  of  the  transportation  system  to  discuss  a  research  plan  for  a  full  assessment 
of  LCVs.  The  Transportation  Research  Board,  too,  is  considering  a  multi-million 
dollar  project  for  LCV  research. 


Jose  Weissman  and  Rob  Harrison,  Tlie  impact  of  Turnpike  Doubles  and 
Triple  28s  on  ttie  Rural  Interstate  Bridge  Network,  The  University  of  Texas 
Center  for  Transportation  Researct),  January  1991. 
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And  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  doing  its  own  study  for  this  committee 
of  LCV  safety.  These  projects  suggest  that  any  move  to  bigger  trucks  now  would 
take  place  without  the  comprehensive  research  effort  that  should  be  completed 
before  so  massive  a  change  in  the  nation's  transportation  policy. 


III.  LCVS  AND  THE  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  AASHTO  position  of  no  LCVs  without  further  extensive 
study  represents  as  close  to  a  consensus  as  I  have  ever  seen  In  the  transportation 
community. 

Other  than  some  portions  of  the  trucking  Industry,  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
actively  working  for  bigger  trucks. 

I  believe  that  my  friend  Tom  Donohue  was  correct  when  he  said  In  a  USA 
Today  interview: 

■|  don't  argue  that  there  Is  anybody  In  America  who  wants  larger  trucks 
anywhere  on  any  highway." 

What  Is  particularly  interesting  to  me  Is  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  even  within  the 
trucking  industry  for  LCVs. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Teamsters  and  the  Owner-Operators.  Better 
than  anyone,  these  truck  driver  organizations  can  speak  to  the  potential  safety 
hazards  of  longer  and  heavier  trucks.  And  they  know,  too,  that  LCVs  threaten 
trucking  industry  jobs. 

But  trucking  companies  are  also  at  risk  from  LCV  legalization.  Rail  Intermodal 
draymen,  the  truckers  who  pick  up  and  deliver  Intermodal  containers  and  trailers, 
have  formed  an  organization  known  as  HALT  -  Haulers  Against  Longer  Trucks  - 
to  oppose  LCVS.  They  recognize  that  any  threat  to  rail  Intermodal  Is  a  threat  to 
their  companies. 

LCVs  also  put  at  risk  the  economic  health  of  many  small  and  mid-sized 
truckload  CTL)  carriers.  These  carriers  lack  the  capital  resources  and  scope  of 
operations  necessary  to  compete  successfully  in  a  truck  market  dominated  by 
LCVs.  If  LCVs  are  legalized,  these  smaller  companies  -  many  based  in  rural  parts 
of  our  country  -  will  see  much  of  their  business  siphoned  off  by  bigger  carriers. 
The  result  will  almost  certainly  be  greater  concentration  in  truckload  trucking  and 
the  failure  of  many  small  firms.  Remaining  small  carriers  will  be  forced  to  Increase 
rotes,  in  many  cases,  to  shippers  off  the  interstate  because  LCVs  will  drive  up  the 
costs  of  business  even  for  those  carriers  that  cannot  use  them.  Efficient  trucking 
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operations  depend  on  operating  full  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  time  as  possible. 
If  smalier  trucl<ers  lose  loads  on  major  highways  to  LCVs,  they  can  no  longer  offer 
as  efficient  a  service  to  smaller,  more  remote  shippers. 

TL  carrier  opposition  to  LCVs  is  beginning  to  coalesce.  In  a  recent  survey  by 
the  Interstate  Truckload  Carriers  Conference,  on  ATA  affiliate,  members  split  down 
the  middle  on  ATA's  preferred  state  option  plan  for  size  and  weight  increases. 
And  when  asked  if  they  backed  higher  sizes  and  weights  in  return  for  a  fuel  tax 
increase,  these  TL  carriers  were  overwhelmingly  opposed. 

The  railroad  industry  has  been  heavily  criticized  by  some  for  "waging  war"  on 
the  trucking  industry  over  the  LCV  issue.  I  hope  I  have  mode  clear  that  in  fact  our 
position  is  not  just  one  that  we  share  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
and  the  groups  that  represent  them,  but  is  also  one  as  to  which  we  are  on  the 
same  side  with  many  truckers. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can  put  the  LCV  issue  behind  us.  The 
railroads  do  not  enjoy  being  in  conflict  even  with  a  minority  of  the  trucking 
industry.  We  prefer  to  work  together  on  the  many  issues  -  deregulation,  for 
example  -  where  the  entire  transportation  sector  can  come  together  to  improve 
the  productivity  of  the  American  economy. 

But  LCVs  are  on  idea  whose  time  -  if  there  ever  was  one  -  has  past.  Perhaps 
thirty  years  ago,  when  our  highways  were  uncrowded  and  newly  built,  the  nation 
could  have  afforded  a  massive  shift  in  freight  traffic  from  the  railroads  to  trucking. 
Today's  highway  system,  though,  is  simply  not  capable  of  bearing  the  extra 
burden  of  bigger  trucks.  We  ore  unlikely  to  build  many  more  interstotes,  and  the 
ones  we  hove  are  full.  And  our  national  roil  system  will  not  survive  such  a 
diversion  either  without  a  drastic  downsizing. 

The  right  approach  is  to  presen/e  America's  balanced  freight  transportation 
system.  Railroads  with  their  improved  plant  and  large  unused  capacity,  can 
handle  a  much  larger  role  as  the  economy  expands.  And  by  relying  on  rail,  the 
nation  con  meet  the  safety,  energy  efficiency,  environmental  and  "quality  of  life" 
challenges  of  the  1990s. 

IV.  HIGHWAY-RAIL  CROSSING  SAFETY. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  today  by  addressing  an  additional  issue 
of  significant  importance  to  the  railroad  industry  -  highway-rail  crossing  safety. 
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In  July,  1973,  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Review,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  reporting  the  conclusions  of  a  six  year  investigation 
of  the  accomplishments  and  status  of  highway  safety  in  America  made  the 
following  determination: 

'Whose  responsibility  is  It  to  see  that  maximum  safety  is  Incorporated  Into  our 
motor  vehicle  transportation  system? 

On  this,  the  subcommittee  is  adamant.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Government 
and  specifically  those  agencies  that,  by  law,  hove  been  given  that  mandate. 
This  responsibility  begins  with  the  Congress  and  flows  through  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  its  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  State  Highway 
Departments  and  safety  agencies,  and  the  street  and  highway  units  of 
counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns.  There  is  no  retreating  from  this 
mandate,  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit." 

Within  one  month  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  was  enacted  Into  law.  That 
historic  low  created  and  funded  a  national  highway  safety  program  specifically 
dedicated  to  enhanced  safety  at  highway-railroad  crossings  by  providing  for 
needed  crossing  engineering  and  warning  device  improvements.  Beginning  in 
1988,  approximately  $250,000  was  also  annually  set-aside  from  federal  crossing 
improvement  funds  as  a  contribution  to  Operation  Ufesaver,  a  nationwide  public 
information,  driver  educofion,  and  traffic  law  enforcement  program  focused  on 
reducing  crossing  accidents.  The  Federal  Highway  Administration  estimates  that 
the  crossing  engineering  improvement  program,  combined  with  Operation 
Ufesaver  efforts,  have  prevented  over  6,000  fatalities  and  25,000  injuries  since 
1974,  and  has  an  overall  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1 .3.  Today,  after  making  available 
over  $2.5  billion  in  federal  highway  user  fee  revenues  and  succeeding  in  reducing 
the  annual  rate  of  crossing  accidents  and  fatalities  by  over  fifty  percent,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  future  of  the  Federal  Highway-Rail  Crossing  Improvement 
Program  (Section  130  Program)  Is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has  advocated  a  position  which  heavily 
promotes  increased  flexibility  in  state  and  local  government  decision-making  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  federal  highway  funds.  FHWA's  position  takes  shape  in  the 
form  of  consolidated  highway  program  categories  or  a  "block  grant."  In  this  case 
called  the  "Urban  and  Rural  Program." 

If  federal  funding  for  crossing  improvements  were  to  be  consolidated  into  a 
flexible  block  grant  highway  program,  rather  than  remain  dedicated  or 
earmarked  for  crossing  improvements.  It  Is  probable  that  crossing  needs  would 
rarely  successfully  compete  with  more  traditional,  and  often  more  popular, 
highway  needs  such  as  highway  capacity  Improvements  and  highway 
maintenance.      Historically,  highway  safety  generally,  and   crossing  safety 
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particularly,  fairs  very  poorly  against  highway  mobility  needs  for  scarce  financial 
resources.  In  fact,  this  problem  was  the  core  reason  the  separate  crossing 
improvement  program  category  was  established  in  1973.  During  the  forty  years 
between  1934  and  1973  less  than  $95  million  in  federal  funds  was  spent  Installing 
signs  and  warning  systems  at  public  crossings,  and  crossing  accidents  and 
casualties  continued  to  increase.  Since  1974,  nearly  $1.3  billion  in  federal  Section 
130  Program  funds  has  been  spent  on  crossing  warning  systems  and,  as  ! 
mentioned  earlier,  crossing  accidents  and  casualties  have  dropped  dramatically. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  railroad  industry  contribution  to  crossing  safety 
enhancement  has  been  less  than  appropriate.  I  strongly  disagree  with  any  such 
assertion,  and  I  believe  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  1989  notional  "Rail- 
Highway  Crossings  Study"  clearly  supports  me  in  this  regard.  I  quote  from  that 
study: 

'. . .  Railroads  are  often  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  required  match  for 
federally-funded  projects.  Since  the  law  limits  the  railroad's  required  share  of 
project  costs,  the  railroads  are  reluctant  to  exceed  that  share.  However,  in 
many  coses,  state  low  may  prohibit  the  state  from  providing  the  match,  and 
to  ensure  that  needed  crossing  projects  ore  completed,  railroads  agree  to 
provide  these  funds  .  .  . 

While  federal  funds  are  available  for  improvements  to  crossing  surfaces,  some 
state  highway  agencies  hove  policies  which  do  not  allow  funding  of  crossing 
surface  improvements.  Thus,  in  many  coses,  railroads  are  left  with  the 
responsibility  to  design,  construct,  and  finance  improvements  to  crossing 
surfaces . . . 

Maintaining  the  crossing  proper,  the  railroad  approaches,  the  train  detection 
equipment  (tracl<  circuitry  and  logic  processors),  and  the  traffic  control 
devices  located  at  the  crossing  is  typically  the  responsibility  of  the 
railroad  .  . . 

Railroads  ore  actively  involved  In  crossing  Improvements  to  private  crossings. 
Most  state  and  local  highway  agencies  are  prohibited  from  spending  funds 
at  privately-owned  crossings;  therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  railroad  and  the  private 
owner  to  provide  a  safe  crossing  environment .  .  . 

Research  is  often  funded  by  railroads,  sometimes  directly  and  other  times 
through  the  AAR.  Many  railroads  contribute  funds  and  personnel  time  to  state 
Operation  Lifesover  Programs." 
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The  Crossing  Needs  Study  documents  an  average  annual  railroad  contribution 
to  crossing  safety  improvements  and  maintenance  of  nearly  $190  million.  Such 
an  ongoing  private  railroad  industry  commitment  to  improved  crossing  safety  is 
truly  remarl<able  and  obvious  evidence  of  the  continuing  importance  and 
concern  we  shore  regarding  this  critical  safety  issue. 

In  closing,  the  Federal  Crossing  Improvement  Program  has  proven  to  be  a 
highway  safety  program  that  works,  and  it  continues  to  be  successful.  Proposals 
to  consolidate  the  Section  130  Program  with  other  highway  program  categories 
would  very  simply  constitute  a  retreat  to  the  same  situation  which  so  troubled  the 
Congress,  the  highway  safety  community,  and  the  railroad  industry  prior  to  1973. 
I  urge  you  to  continue  the  separate  Crossing  Improvement  Program  and  the 
earmarked  support  for  the  National  Operation  Lifesaver  Program. 
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GD.  EASTlCtC  FUEaDENT  PHONE  (406)  2S2-M4 

l-800332-728( 


212  SOUTH  22ND  STREH  •  BILJJNeS,  MT  59101 
April  22,  1991 


United  State  Bwinxiitient  and 
Public  Works  Ccnmittee  Field  Hearing 
Billings,  Montana 
Federal  Higt^oy  Program 

My  name  is  Derald  Eastlick,  President  of  G.  D.  Eastlick,  Inc.  My  business  is 
canprised  of  a  grain  elevator  and  fifteen(15)  over  the  road  trucks  serving  the 
Vfestem  half  of  the  United  States.  I  have  operated  out  of  Billings  for  37  years 
and  want  to  ccntinue  in  this  conmunity  as  long  as  I  can  effectively  do  so.  I 
employ  25  people  vAiich  is  dcvm  fron  almost  40  a  few  years  ago.  Cut  backs  became 
necessary  to  ocnply  with  the  increasingly  inhospitable  business  climate  in  our 
state. 

I  am  President  of  the  Montana  Motor  Carriers  Ass'n.  (NWCA)  and  past  President 
of  the  Mcxitana  Grain  Elevators  Ass'n.  (MSEA).  The  position  of  MMCA  and  MMGA-as  well 
as  my  persraial  <^inion  is  Montana  cannot  stand  any  cuts  in  Federal  Highway  funding. 
If  anything,  ve  could  utilize  an  increased  share  of  the  monies  available. 

Montana  is  a  "Bridge"  state,  travelled  by  trucks  and  cars  coast  to  coast-as 
well  as  people  en  the  move  in  the  Midwest.  Additional  funding  for  Mcxitana 
ultinately  benefits  highway  transportation  nationally. 

The  MGEA  wishes  to  point  out  that  in  1971  vhen  the  organizaticai  was  formed, 
there  were  over  500  elevators  in  our  state.  New  there's  less  than  150,  resulting 
in  grain  having  to  be  trucked  further  to  find  a  market.  Montana's  highway  system 
beccires  increasingly  vital  to  State  businesses  as  such  changes  occur. 

CXir  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  tax  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation.  If  it  is 
increased  due  to  Federal  cutbacks  the  result  will  be  further  debilitation  of 
businesses  which  are  already  struggling  to  survive  in  Mcntana. 

Montana's  sparoe  population  makes  our  road  system  a  virtual  lifeline  to  rural 
areas.  Because  the  railroad  has  curtailed  service  to  numerous  snell  ccmnunities 
over  the  last  20  years,  trucks  are  now  the  only  ccninodity  transportation  in  and 
out  of  the  townships.  This  fact  alone  indicates  the  dire  need  to  have  Federal 
assistance  maintained  at  preseijt  levels  or  more. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  decreased  funding  would  certainly  undermine  ray  efforts 
to  continue  c^rating  out  of  Montana.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  want  to  join  the 
continuing  exodus  of  ccmnercial  enterprises  \*io  have  relocated  to  neighboring  states. 
But  I,  along  with  every  businessman  in  our  great  State  needs  the  vigorous  help  of 
our  legislators  to  maintain  suitable  levels  of  service. 


GRAIN  &  TRUCKING  •  LICENSED  &  BONDED 
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United  States  EiTvircximent  eind 
Public  Works  Ccrmittee  Field  Hearing 

Fedreal  Highway  Prcxrram 


To  that  end.  Senator  Max  Baucus  and  Senator  Harry  Fteid  deserve  our  gratitude 
for  extending  us  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  \p<hich  will  hopefully  turn 
potential  eooncmic  disaster  into  eccHianic  siorvival  for  Montanans  dependeint  cxi  seife 
efficient  highway  transportation. 

Respectfully  submitted: 


G.  Derald  Eastlick 
President — G.  D.  Eastlick,  Inc. 
212  South  22nd  St. 
Billings,  MT  59101 
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Growers 

Assodorion 


PO  Box  1165   •   750 6th Street SW    •   Great  FailS.  iSonS^a 59403   •   406(761-4596 


April  29,  1991 

Senator  Max  Baucus 

Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington.  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator, 

As  a  resident  of  one  of  the  states  with  the  most  miles  of  road  per  capita  and  on 
behalf  of  both  the  l\^ontana  Grain  Growers  Association  and  the  Montana 
Citizens  Freight  Rate  Association,  I  would  like  to  urge  your  support  of  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation,  in  contrast  to 
proposals  by  the  Administration,  recognizes  the  importance  of  transportation  In 
the  lower-populated  western  states  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation. 

These  states,  which  would  lose  a  significant  portion  of  the  federal  highway 
matching  funds  under  the  Administration  plan,  furnish  important  raw  materials  to 
the  more  populous  areas,  carry  bridge  traffic  between  urban  center  and  contain 
numerous  popular  tourist  destinations.  The  inhabitants  of  these  states,  and 
especially  of  Montana,  pay  far  more  per  capita  to  maintain  roads  than  the 
residents  of  more  populous  states.  Highways  are  critical  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  westem  states  and  these  same  highways  are  very  important 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  entire  nations. 


Sincerely, 


Viggo  Andersen 

Transportation  Chairman,  Montana  Grain  Growers  Association 

President,  Montana  Citizens  Freight  Rate  Association 


CHUCK  MERJA  MERLE  MULLET  JERRY  THUESEN  DAVID  SAGE 
President                           Vice  President                           Treasurer  Secretary 
SunBiver—                          Glendive                               Reserve                              _PBPlar 
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Peerless,  Mt. 59253 
April, 30. 1991 


The  Honorable  Max  Baucus 
United  States  Senator 
706  •'art  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.  205IO 


Dear  Sir; 


I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  hearing  in  Billings  April  22. 

As  a  County  Comissioner  of  Daniels  County  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  adequate  highway  funding  for  our  Secondary  Highways.  My 
main  concern  is  secondary  highway  2'+8  between  Scobey  and  Ophiem. 
the  last  6.6  miles  will  be  finished  this  summer. 

On  April  I6  Mr.  Larry  Williams,  chief  engineer  of  Mt.  Secondary 
Highways,  informed  the  county  commissioners  that  it  would  be  1996 
before  funds  would  be  available  for  an  overlay  on  this  highway 
under  the  present  Federal-State  highway  funding.  The  proposed 
formula  would  delay  this  project  even  further.  This  portion  of 
highway  2^8  (  10.2  miles)  was  paved  in  1953  and  is  in  need  of  am 
overlay  at  this  time. 

Highway  2'f8  runs  parallel  to  the  Burlington  Northern  Branch  line 
from  Scobey  to  Ophiem.  The  I.C.C.  has  granted  Burlington  Northern 
the  right  to  a  abandon  the  li-.e.  The  case  is  now  before  the  ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco.  If  the  court  approves 
of  the  abandoment  of  the  rail  line  this  means  that  all  grain  will 

be  hauled  by  larje  Semi -trucks  over  the  road  causing  faster 
deterioration  of  Highway  Z'*8. 


Sincerely  yours. 


^^M'1^ijU/1^<J^^(-^^ 


Luveme  Nieskens 

Dainels  County  Commissioner 

P.O.Box  '+92 

Peerless,  Mt.  59253 
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O'Donnell  Construction  Co. 

2209  CHANNING  STREET.  N.E. 

WASHINGTON.  DC  20018 

(202)  529-7227      FAX  (202)  529-3350 


Senator  Steve  Synuns  January  31,  1991 

Ran)cing  Member 

Subcommittee  for  Water  Resources 

Transportation  and  Infrastructure 
U.  S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Re:  Reauthorization  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
Public  Law  100-17 

Dear  Senator  Symms, 

O'Donnell  Construction  Company  is  a  small  business  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  specializes  in  street  construction  projects.  My 
brother  and  I  each  own  50%  of  the  company.  I  am  a  D.C.  resident.  During 
the  past  four  years  my  company  has  been  almost  totally  excluded  from 
competing  for  any  street  construction  contracts  issued  by  the  District 
of  Columbia's  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  including  contracts  that 
were  federally  funded.  Under  the  guise  of  an  affirmative  action  plan  to 
assist  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprises  (DBE),  the  DPW  has  enforced 
a  rigid  set  of  "goals"  that  prevent  small  non-DBE's  from  having  any 
chance  to  participate  in  federal  projects  as  either  a  general  contractor 
or  as  a  subcontractor.  The  referenced  legislation  directs  that  not  less 
than  10%  of  the  funds  expended  shall  go  to  DBE's.  The  DPW  has  its  "goal" 
set  at  37%.  Every  federally  funded  project  issued  by  the  DPW  has  a  rigidly 
enforced  "goal"  of  37%  that  must  be  subcontracted  to  DBE's.  Additionally, 
the  DPW  sets  aside  more  than  half  the  number  of  contracts  for  competition 
among  DBE's  only  -  non-DBE's  are  not  even  allowed  to  submit  a  bid.  As  a 
result,  the  DPW  has  sheltered  more  than  49%  of  all  federally  funded  street 
construction  contracts  in  the  past  four  fiscal  years.  The  bulk  of  the 
remaining  51%  involves  bridge  projects  which  my  firm  cannot  perform. 

In  addition  to  my  company's  specific  complaint  about  being  excluded 
from  participating  in  publicly  financed  procurements  there  are  other 
objections  to  DBE  set  aside  contracting: 

1 .  It  encourages  fraud  and  corruption  in  an  industry  already 
plagued  by  such  problems. 

2.  It  is  expensive.  Most  set-asides  cost  20%  to  50%  too  much. 

3.  It  can  be  crippling  to  non-minority  small  businesses  that 
operate  in  a  tough,  high  risk  industry. 

4.  All  of  these  programs  benefit  only  a  few  individuals  many 
of  whom  were  never  victims  of  racial  discrimination  and 
now  are  simply  enjoying  a  windfall. 
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5.  There  are  no  time  limits  for  receiving  preferences.  Some 
owners  have  been  svibsidized  by  similar  programs  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

6.  The  DBE  program  funded  by  DOT  is  only  one  of  many  preference 
programs.  Some  agencies  such  as  the  D.C.  DPW  have  turned  an 
alleged  disadvantage  into  a  requirement  to  do  business. 

7 .  We  have  already  entered  into  a  second  generation  of  preferred 
owners . 

The  DPW  has  also  excluded  my  company  from  locally  funded  street 
construction  contracts.  In  the  past  four  years  the  DPW  set  aside  95.7% 
of  such  contracts  for  Minority  Business  Enterprises  (MBE)  only.  In 
FY89  all  18  contracts  issued  by  the  DPW  for  District  funded  street 
construction  were  set  aside  for  MBE's  only. 

Additionally,  other  agencies  are  using  set  asides  more  and  more, 
particularly  for  the  type  and  size  of  projects  that  my  company  can 
perform.  Projects  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Andrews  AFB, 
Boiling  AFB,  the  Pentagon,  and  Fort  Belvoir  have  been  set  aside  for  DBE's. 
The  U.S.  Postal  Service  uses  set  asides.  The  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  uses  set  asides.  The  Washington  Metropolitan 
Airport  Authority  uses  set  asides.  HUD  financed  projects  use  set  asides. 

The  combined  impact  of  these  various  set  aside  programs  has  been 
to  drive  existing  non-minority  street  contractors  either  out  of  the 
District  or  out  of  business  and  to  prevent  new  non-minority  contractors 
from  emerging.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  entire  burden  of  these 
racially  biased  programs  has  been  shouldered  by  small  businesses. 
Large  contracts  are  still  being  performed  by  large  contractors  all 
of  whom  have  the  same  inconvenience  of  being  forced  to  subcontract  a 
fixed  portion  of  each  job  to  minority  owned  subcontractors.  Small 
businesses  are  shut  out  from  the  large  projects  because  they  cannot 
obtain  bonding  to  act  as  the  general  contractor  and  after  meeting  the 
37%  DBE  subcontracting  "goal"  most  general  contractors  have  little 
left  to  subcontract.  The  smaller  projects  are  almost  always  set  aside 
completely. 

A  thorough  reading  of  the  various  opinions  in  the  Supreme  Covirt 
decision  in  Fullilove  v.  Klutznick  will  reveal  only  a  slight  resemblance 
between  the  theoretical  discussions  that  stated  that  only  0.25%  of 
construction  funds  would  be  affected  by  set  asides  and  the  actual 
programs  that  evolved  from  the  legislation  being  reviewed.  The  current 
programs  are  completely  devoid  of  fairness  and  common  sense.  There 
has  been  no  sensitivity  to  the  individuals  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  these  programs.  The  original  objective  of  increasing 
contracting  opportunities  for  minority  owned  businesses  was  achieved 
by  creating  a  whole  new  class  of  victims  of  racial  discrimination. 

The  entire  issue  of  affirmative  action  is  politically  unpopular .  Most 
politicians  have  chosen  to  simply  not  address  the  issue  rather  than  risk 
a  backlash  from  their  constituents.  The  time  has  come  to  bite  the  bullet 
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and  at  least  discuss  the  impact  of  these  programs  and  to  also  examine 
the  difference  between  affirmative  action  programs  for  the  employment 
and  promotion  of  individuals  and  affirmative  action  programs  that 
continually  subsidize  businesses. 

Attached  is  some  statistical  data  concerning  street  construction 
contracts  awarded  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  * 

I  would  be  pleased  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  or  to 
provide  any  additional  information  that  you  would  like.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


Q^ 


ArnolcJ^J.  O'Donnell 
Vice  President 


*The  data  referred  to  has  been  retained  in  committee  files. 
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nxjn  CATERPIUJW  DEAi.En  'SINCE  1929" 


April   18,    1991 


The  Honorable  Max  Baucus 

706   Hart   Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,    D.C.      20510 

Dear  Senator  Baucus: 

We  strongly  support  your  bill,  the  Treinsportation  Improvement  Act 
of    1991. 

Tractor  &  Equipment  Co.  is  a  Caterpillar  equipment  dealer, 
supplying  highway  contractors  in  Montana,  Western  North  Dakota, 
and  Northwestern  Wyoming.  Any  loss  of  highway  funding  in  these 
areas  has  a  negative  impact  upon  our  business.  Even  more  so  in 
Montana,  because  it  represents  our  largest  sales  and  service 
territory . 

If  the  current  funding  drops  as  much  as  the  estimated  $30 
million,  we  would  certainly  lose  contractors  and  the  business 
they  provide  to  us  and  other  suppliers.  The  end  result  could  be 
a   reduction   in   our  own  work  force. 

We  commend  your  efforts  to  maintain  funding  at  the  current  level 
in  Montana. 


JJH/cw 


183S  Hamish  Blvd.  •  P  O.  Ben  301S8  •  BiMngs,  Montana  59107  •  (406)  656-0202  •  FAX  (406)  652-6865 

5200  Southgate  Dr.  •  P  O    Box  30158  •  Billings,  MT  •  (406)  256-0707  •  FAX  (406)  256-9971 

4001  River  Dr  N   .  P  O.  Boa  2147  •  Great  Falls.  Montana  59403  •  (406)  761-7900  •  FAX  (406)  771-1733 

Hwy  2  West  •  PC.  Box  610  •  Willistoo.  Norm  Dakota  58801  •  (701)  572-8377  •  FAX  (701)  7740513 
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